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NNE, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, Scot- 
A land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Ec. 
| To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 

Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved William Delaune, Do- 

ctor in Divinity, and Vice-Chancellor of our Univerſity of 
= Oxford, has humbly repreſented unto Us, in the behalf of the 

: ſaid Univerſity, that They have at a Great Expence already 

- Publiſhd one Volume of the late Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory, 

and intend in a ſhort time to Publiſh the Second and Third 

Volumes Compleating the Work; and the ſole Right of the 

Copy of the {aid Work being Veſted in our Univerſity of Oæ- 

| ford, and They having humbly beſought Us to Grant Them 
Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Printing and 

| Publiſhing the ſame for the Term of Fourteen Years; We be- 

ing Gracioully enclined to encourage the ſaid Undertaking, 

are pleaſed to condeſcend to their Requeſt; and do therefore 

| hereby Give and Grant unto Our ſaid Univerſity of Oxford, 


Our Royal Licence and Privilege, for the ſole Printing and 
Publiſhing the ſaid Three Volumes of the late Earl of Claren- 
don s Hiſtory, for and during the Term of Fourteen Years, to 
be computed from the Day of the Date hereof; ſtrictly Charg- 
ing, Prohibiting, and Forbidding all Our Subjects to Reprint 
or Abridge the ſaid Hiſtory, or any Part of it, or to Import, 
Buy, Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any Copies of the ſame, or 
any Part thereof, Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the ſaid 
Term, without the Conſent and Approbation of Our ſaid 
Univerſity firſt had and obtain d, as They and every of them 
Offending herein will Anſwer the Contrary at theirPeril, and 
ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflicted ; Whereof the Maſter, Wardens, and 
Company of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiſ- 
fioners and Officers of our Cuſtoms, and all other our Officers 
and Minifters whom it may Concern, are to take Notice, that 
due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein fignified. 
| Given at our Court at Hampton-Court the 24 day of June 
1703. In the Second Year of Our Reign. 


| By Her Majeſties Command. 
ES 5 C. Hedges. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


Length comes into the World, The 
Firſt Volume of the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, and Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, begun in the Year 1641, with 
the precedent Paſſages and Actions, 
that Contributed thereunto, and 


the happy End and Conclufion thereof, by the King's 


bleſſed Reſtoration and Return, upon the 29th of 

May in the Year 1660; Written by Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, once Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
Chancellor of the Famous Univerſity of Oxford. The 


Ferſt of theſe great Dignities King Charles the Second 


had conferr d on Him, whilſt he was yet in Bantſhment 
with Him ; which he held, after the Reſtoration, above 
ſeven Years, with the Univer ſal 2 of the whole 
Kingdom, and the General Applauſe of all good Men, 


for his Fuſtice, Integrity, ſound Judgment, and Eminent 


Sufficiency in the diſcharge of that Office; a Prarſe, which 
none of his Enemies ever denied Him, in any Time: 
The Other He receiv d from the choice of the Univerſity, 
who, upon the Vacancy of that Place, by the death of 


the Marquis of Hertford, then Duke of Somerſet, judg d 


Dey could not better manifeſt their ſteadineſs in the 


a 4 * 


THE PREFACE. 
Cauſe for which They had ſuffer'd, and their Reſolutions 

of adhering to their Old Principles, in ſupport of the ti 
Church of England, and the Aucient Munarchical Go- m 
vernment of this Kingdom, than in chooſing to place the 
Protection of their Intereſt in both, under the care of _ 
One, who had ſo early d:ſtinguiſh'd Himſelf, even from te 
the firſt Approaches of the Civil War, in aſſerting and 
maintaining the diſtreſſed Rights of the Church and 


Crown. 


Thu Hiſtory was firſt begun by the expreſs Command 
of King Charles the Firſt, who, having a defire, that an 
account of the r God 57 75 to ſeg en 

the Unha art of his Reign, ſhould be reported to 
Poſterity 1 — and Fel. Man, 
thought He could not appoint any one more adorn d with 
ſuch Qualifications, than this Author. 


| It us a difficult Province to write the Hiſtery of the 
Civil Wars of a Great and Powerfull Nation, where the 
King was engaged with one Part of his Subjects againſt 
the other, and both ſides were ſufficiently mflamed : 
And the Neceſſity of ſpeaking the Truth of ſeveral Great 
Men, that were engaged in the Quarrel on either Side, 
who may ſtill have very conſiderable Relations, deſcended 
from Them, now Alive, makes the Tast Invidious as 
well as Difficult, 1 5 


S wvsnimMtkri.h2n= 


Ne are not ignorant that there are Accounts, contain d 
in this following Hiſtory, of ſome Eminent Perſons in 
thoſe Times, that do not agree with the relations we 
have met with of the ſame Pies, S's in other 
| Authors, But, beſides that they put forth this 
N Hiſtory, dare not take upon them to make any Altera- 
: Lion: in a Work of this kind, ſolemnly left with them to 
1 be publiſh'd, whenever it ſhould be publi ſb d, as it mas 
deliver d to Dem; they cannot but think the World will 
generally be of Opinton, that others may as likely have 
been miſtaken in the grounds and informations they have | 
gone upon, as our Author; who will be eſteem d to haue 
had opportunities, equal at leaſt with any others of 
3 knowing 
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THE PRE PACE. 


* knowing the Truth; and, by the Candor, and Impar- 
tiality of what He relates, may be believ d not to have 
made any wilful miſtakes. | 


Hoivever, all things of this Nature muſt be ſubmit- 


ted, as this u, with great deference to the judgment of 
the equal Reader; who will meet, in his progreſs through 
thus work with many Paſſages, that, he will judge, may 


di ſoblige the Poſterity of even well meaning Men in thoſe 
days; much more than of ſuch as were crafty, — 
But he ſhall meet with none of Malice, nor any but fuch 
as the Author, upon his beſt y ee took to be Im- 


partially true. He could not be ignorant of the Rules of 
a good Hiſtorian (which, Cicero ſays, are ſuch founda- 


tions, that they are known to every body) That he 


ſhould not dare to ſpeak any Falſehood; and ſhould 


dare to ſpeak any Truth. And we doubt not, but 


through the whole progreſs of this Hiſtory, he will be 


| found to have given no occaſion of ſuſpetting his writings 


that the repreſenting the Trut / 


private Paſſion or Animoſity, will be ſo far from giving 
offence to any Ingenuous Man of this time, that it will 


be receiv d rather as an Inſtruction to the preſent Ape, 
than a Reproach upon the laſt. — 


Moreover, the Tenderneſs that might ſeem que, out of 


Charity, good Manners, and good Nature, to our Coun- 


try-Men, our Neighbours, or our Relations, hath been 
inadulg d a long ſpate of time; and might poſſubly be 

| abuſed, if it ſhould not give way, at laſt, to the uſefulneſs 

| of making thus work publick, in an Age, when ſo many 
Memoirs, Narratives, and pieces of Hiſtory come out, 
as it were on purpoſe to juſtify the taking up Arms 
1 egoinſt that King, and to blacken, revile, and ridicule 
=: 55 of an Anointed head in diſtreſs ; and 
; 2 fo much of the Senſe of Religion to God, and of 
Alle a 
it #4 already, within a little more than fifty Years ſince 
' the Murder committed on that Pious Prince, by ſome 


e ſacred Maje 


e and Duty to the Crown, in ſo defaced, that 


a 


III 


guilty of partial favour, or _ enmity ; and we hope 


„without any mixture of 


THE PREFACE. 
Men made a Myſtery to judge, on whoſe fide was the 
Right, and on which the Mbellion it to be charged. 


We hope therefore it will be judg d neceſſary as well 
as uſeful, that an impartial Account of the moſt mate- 
rial Paſſages of thoſe unhappy times ſhould at laſt come 
out; and that We ſhall have the general Approbation, for 
having contributed thus far to Awaken Men to that Ho- 
neſty, Juſtice, Loyalty, and Piety, which formerly Eng- 
liſh-Aſen have been valuable for, and without which it 
4j impoſſible any Government, Diſcipline, or Authority 
can be long maintain d. 


There ts no doubt, but this good King had ſame Infir- 


mities, and Imperfetions ; and might thereby be miſled 
into ſome miſtakes in Government, which the Nation, in 


Parliament repreſented, might have reform d by mode- 


rate and peaceful Counſels. But the Reformation loſt it's 
Name, and it's Nature too, when ſo many Acts paſs d 


by him in Parliament, that did reſtrain the Prerogative ; 


of the Crown from doing the M:ſchiefs it had been taxed 


with, had not the effett they ought to have met with, 


of reſtraining the People too from farther demands ; and 
when the tnordmnate Ambition, Anger, and Revenge of 


ſome of the great Leaders could not be limited mithin 
any bounds, till they had involv d the Nation in Blood, 


deſtroy d many Thouſands of their own Country- men, and 
fellow Citizens, and brought at laſt their own Soveraign 
to loſe his head on a Scaffold, under a pretended form 
of an High Court of Juſtice, unprecedented from the be- 
ginning of the World ; and to finiſh their work, had 


overthrown all the Laws of their own Country, in the 


Defence of which, they would have had it thought, they 


had been oblig d to draw their Swords. 


IVithout queſtion, every body that ſhall duly conſider 
able to 


the whole Account of the ſe Tranſattions, will 
empute miſtakes, miſcarriages, and faults enough to both 


Side: and we ſhall leave them to their own ſedate and 
compoſed Reflections. But we cannot omit making this 
one Obſervation, that where any Ring by ill Judgment, 

: 0 


Tres ſure f their ' 
4 % Reſtoration of the Son, and Family of that Ring 
_ (w 
| End) with the utmoſt Scorn, and Deriſſon of all that had 
pretended to Rule in His ſtead? 


the other part of our Obſervation, by giving mſtances, 
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or ill Fortune, of his Own, or thoſe intruſted by him in 
the chief Adminiſtration of his Government, happengto 
fall into an Intereſt contrary to that of his People, and 


will purſue that miſtake, that Prince muſt have Terrible 


Conflict in the tourſe of his Rergn, which way ſoever the 
* Controverſy ends: On the other hand, that People, who, 


though Invaded and Oppreſſed in their juſt Rights and 


Liberties, ſhall not reſt ſatisfied with reaſonable Repara- 
_ t1ons and Securities, but, having got Power into their 
: hands, will make unjuſtifiable Uſe of it, to the utter Sub- 
verſion of that Government they are bound in Duty and Al. 


legiance to Support, do but at laſt make Rods for their own 


| Backs, and very often bring upon themſelves, from other 


| hands, a more ſevere Bondage than that they had ſhook off. 


To demonſtrate this General Obſervation, let it be con- 


fider d in Particular, what was the Advantage this poor 


Nation gain d from all the Vittories obtain d over Ring 


Charles in the Field, and afterwards, in the Impri ſon- 
ing, and Proſecuting him to Death : What amends did 
it make for the Infringement and Prejudice, they com- 


plain'd of, in their Rights and Liberties, to ſet up the 
Protector Cromwell, who, under a Thouſand Artifices 


and Cruelties, intended no other Reformation, but, in- 


ſtead of Whips, to chaſtiſe the poor People with Scorpions ; - 

and, inſtead of their Idol Common-wealth, which ſome 

| had vainly imagin d to themſelves, to make himſelf that 

oy hated thing, a King which had been ſo abominable 
2 * 


5 own Sight? And after him, what aid all the other 


| ſeveral ſorts of Government, ſet up ſometimes to gratify 
the Ambition of one Party, and ſometimes of Another, 
end in, but ſo many ſeveral ways of Oppreſſion ; which, 


after many Years 2 in Exhauſting the Blood and 
ountry, at length made way for the 


om they had ſo Barbarouſly brought to an untimely 


Here we might deſcend into Particulars, to make out 


how 
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how ſome of our own Kings have, unhappily, been led into 
very dangerous miſtakes in their Government; and how 
many years have paſſed almoſt in one perpetual Strife, 
and unfortunate Contention between the Prince and the 
People, in Points of the higheſt conſequence ; and eſpe- 


cially thoſe which have brought the Prince, ſometimes, 


under the diſadvantageous ſuſpicion of being inclin d to 
the love of Arbitrary Power, and favouring the Popiſb 
Religion ; than which the moſt mortal Enemies to the 
Crown of England cannot poſſibly contrive, or wiſh, more 
miſerable circumſtances for it to be involv din. But We 
are rather deſirous to draw a Veil over all the Calami- 
ties, that have proceeded from thu Cauſe ; as well be- 
cauſe the impreſſions thoſe miſtakes have made, and the 
marks they have left behind them, will not eaſily be worn 


out; as that it might look like inſulting over Their Miſ- 


fortunes, who have been the Chief Loſers by them ; which 


e have, in no kind, the Inclination, or the Heart to do: 
Neither would we be thought to give Countenance, by 
what We write, to the Opinions of thoſe, who would Ju- 


i the Rſiug up in Arms of Subjefts, to do them ſelves 


Reght in any Controverſy between them and their King. 


Non hæc in foedera ---- 


The Nature of our excellent Government hath pro- 
vided, in the Conſtitution of it, other remedies, in a Par- 


liamentary may; wherein both the Prerogative of the 


Crown, and the Rights of the People may be better ſe- 
cur d. And beſides, We know to whom 2 

liarly belongs, and that He who challenges that Power to 
Himſelf, will not ſuffer it to be Communicated to any other. 


engeante pecu- 


But We ſhould think our ſelves very fortunate, if, in 


the Refletions we have been making on this Subject, We 


have repreſented the Truth, on both ſides, with that Fair- 


neſs and Impartiality, in the perplexed condition of our 


Own Affairs, that all Princes may ſee and judge, that 
it can never turn to their Advantage, to be in an In- 
tereſt contrary to that of their People, nor to givs their 
Subjetts unreaſonable Provocations. For (as in other 

. | Ca ſe 17 
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THE PREFACE. VII 
Caſes, where the Laws both of God and Man are too often 
0 broken, though very ſtrif and poſitive, ſo in this point too) 


p | the People may not always be reſtrain d from attempting 
, by force to do themſelves Right, though they Ought not. 
e : 8 | | | | 

1 And me hope no leſs, that the People will be convinced, 
„ that it were wiſer and better for them, to obtain the 


oO 3} Feadreſs of their Grievances, by ſuch ways, as the Ancient 
Lame of this Kznedom have provided: and that the 
e *' Conſtitution of Kine, Lords, and Commons, # the hap- 
e *' pieſt Compoſition of Government in the World; and ſo 
2 ſuited to the Nature of Engliſh Men generally, that 


- | though it be expelled for a Time, yet it will return. 

— | 8 | | 

e Mie would therefore heartily wiſh both for Prince and 
People, if either of them ſhould be guilty of any irregular 
G : Deviations from their own Channels, that they who are 


bþ | njured would content themſelves with gentle Applica- 
tions, and moderate Remedies, leſt the 25 error be wor ſe 
y 1 than the firſt: And above all, that mho ſue ver may have 
;- ' & thought of Ruling in thu Land, may be throughly con- 
— pf 96; his own judgment, that it u a Crown of Briers 
7. ! and Thorns that muſt be ſet on his Head, without he can 

ſatisfy all reaſonable Men, that it us his fixed Principle 
and Reſolution, inviolably to defend our Religion, and 
preſerve our Laws. 


- 5 
— þ V pon the whole matter, We have often wonder d, and 
Je : reſt ſtill amazed, that any Prince ſhould care to Govern 
— 2 People againſt their Nature, their Inclinations, and 
- * their Laws. What Glory can it be to a Prince of a 
to reat Spirit, to ſubdue, and break the Hearts of his own 
7. bjecte, with whom he ſhould live properly as a Hhep- 
berd with his Flock? if two Lovers, who ſhould paſs 
n their time in renewing, r ane returning all the 
Ve ' Offices of Friendſhip, Kindneſs, Tenderneſs, and Love, 
- nere, inſtead of that, unluckily contriving always to 
ur Croſs, Oppoſe, and Torment one another, what could be 
at | the ffett of ſuch a Converſation, but Vexation and An- 
Bb 1 725 in the beginning, a ſhort liv d Correſpondence and 
ur | Hatred, and Contempt in the concluſion 2 I : 
= Our 
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Our Conſtitution i5 the main Point ever to be regarded, 


which, God be praiſed, hath been preſerv'd through ſo 


many Apes. For though there have been ſome Men often 


found, and of great parts too, who for their private ad. 
vantazes, are aiding, ſometimes the Monarch, and ſome- 
times the Party that would be a Common-wealth, under 
ſpecrous Pretences for the Publick Good, to exceed the 


Limits the Conſtitution hath preſeribed in this Country; 


vet the Nation ſtill finds, in all Ages, ſome truly Pub- 
lick Spirits, that preſerve it from _ long impoſed 
upon. There is a Craft, and a perpe 

Men of Private Intereſt muſt work with to ſupport their 
own Deſiens : But the true Intereſt of the Mingdom 1s 
the plaineſt thing in the World: It is what every Body 
in England finds and feels, and knows to be Rzght, and 
they are not long a finding it neither. This it that In- 


tereſt, that is ſupported Non tam fama, quam ſua vi; 
it i own weight 14 2 2 it ſteady againſt all the Storms, 


that can be brought to beat upon 1t, either from the no- 
rance of Strangers to our Conſtitution, or the Violence 
of any, that projet #0 themſelves mild Notions of ap- 
pealing to the People out of Parliament (a Parliament 
ſitting) as it were to a fourth Eſtate of the Realm; and 
calling upon them to come and take their ſhare in the 
direction of the Publick, and moſt Important Conſulta- 


trons. This we conceive to be another way of under- 


mining the Ancient and true Conſtitution, but not like to 


be more effectual than ſome others that have been tried 

before; ſince we have the experience that no violence, 

nor almoſt ruin, hath, hitherto, hinder'd it from ſettling 
again upon it's old Foundation. 


Tiere hath been, within the compaſs of few years, 


much Talk, and, God knows, too many ill effect too, of 
Factions in this Kingtlom ; and We have liv'd, in our 
days, to ſee the Imo great Parts, of late known by the 


Names of Whig and Tory, directly change their ground; 


and thoſe who were formerly the Anti-Courtters, become 
as pliant and ob ſequious, as ever They were who had 
been the moſt foous 


ſubtilty, that 


fault with on that ſcore, But We - 
_ are 


latter days, by an unaccountable improvideuce, our care 
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are humbly of opinion, that, at this time of day, neither 
e thoſe Parties have the Game in their hands, as they 


have formerly perhaps fancied to themſelves. But they 


who ſhall be ſo honeſt, and ſo wiſe, conſtantly te prefer 


the true Intereſt of England to that of any other Coun- 


try or People, preſerve the Religion and the Laws, pro- 


tect and promote the Trade of the Nation, thriftily and 


. providently adminiſter the publick Treaſure, and ſtudy 


to maintain the Soveraignty of our Seas, ſo naturally, ſo 


ancientiy, and ſo juſtly the true defence of this King- 
dom; that Body, whomſoever it ſhall be compos d of, ſhall 
hade the Meight of England on it, fide ; and rf there 


can be any of another frame, they muſt, in the end, prove 


Jo many mi ſerable rotten Reds. 


Wel. may other Princes and States, whoſe Situation 
requires it for their own Security, find it their Intereſt, 


for the preſervation of their Credit and Reputation a- 


mone ſt their Neighbours, to keep conſtantly in pay great 
Numbers of Land Forces; in which they are l vying 


one with the other, and boaſting who can raiſe his Thou- 


ſands, and who his Ten Thouſands : but they will be 


found but Young States -men for our Government, who 


can think it adviſable, that the Strength of this Iſland 


ſhould be meaſured by Proportions ſo unſuitable to it's 


true Glory, and Greatneſs. As well might David have 


thought it requiſite, when he was to encounter the great 


Giant of the Philiſtines, that He liłemi ſe muſt have had 


a Staff to his Spear like a Weavers Beam. But that 
Man after God's own heart thought it more expedient 
to his advantage over the Enemy he was to contend with, 
to come againſt him with Arms that he had tried, and 


| that he could weild. When Saul arm d him with his own 

Armour, and put an Helmet of Braſs on his head, 
and arm'd him with a Coat of Mail, David himſelf 
| fays, He could not go with theſe, for he had not 


provd them. Which makes us a little reflect on the 


circumſtances of our own Nation, That whereas the Fleet 


of England hath been Renown'd, through ſo many Apes, 


for the Honour and Security of this Kingdom, in theſe 


has 
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has been more induſtriouſly applied to the raiſing great 
Numbers of Land Forces, than in Maintaining and 


ſapporting the glorious Ancient Bulwarks of our Country ; 
and when We have to do with an Enemy, whom We ſo 
far excel in ſtrength at Sea, that, with a little more 


than ordinary application, We might hope to reſtrain his 

Exorbitant Power by our Naval Expeditiont, We have 

employ'd our greateſt Induſtry, and a vaſt Expence, to 

attack him by Land in that 2 where, by the ſtrength 
of bis numerous Garriſons, he muſt be, for many years, 

at leaſt, invulnerable. 


But it 15 to be hoped the Great Allies themſelves, to 


whom, We doubt not, the Engliſh Nation wiſhes all 


* ſs and Proſperity, as being bound up with them 
in the ſame Intereſt, will at laſt be ſenfible, that this 
Ningdom cannot be uſeful to the Common Cauſe in any 
ather way, ſo much as at Sea. The Situation of this 
Country adapts it for Advantages by Sea: The Trade of 
it enables it to go on with a War by Sea: And neither 
of them can long bear a great Expence of a War in a 
Foreign Land: The Experience of former Succeſſes at 
Sea makes the Nation ever fond of employing 1t's Vigour 


There: and the perpetual jealouſy that ſome time or 


other, Endeavours may be uſed, by the encreaſe of Land 
Forces, to advance another Greatneſs, and another In- 


tereſt, will fix the Genius of the Nation ſtill to depend 


on it's Greatneſs, and it's Security by Sea. 


Suadere Principi quod oporteat, magni laboris; aſ- 


ſentatio erga Principem quemcunque fine affeQu per- 
agitur, was a ſaying of Tacitus, and one of thoſe that 


n perpetually verified. For We ſee, in all trmes, how 
Compliance and Flattery gets the better of Honeſty, and - 


plain Dealing. All indeed love beſt thoſe that 
d&fpute not with them; a Misfortune, whilſt it is a- 


mongſt private Per ſons, that 16 not ſo much taken notice 
of; but it becomes remarkable, and grows a publict ca- 


lamity, when this uncomely obſequrouſneſs is pratti ſed 


towards great Princes, who are apt to miſtake it for 


Duty, and to prefer it before ſuch Advice as is * 5 
| goo 
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good for their Service; at leaſt till the folly, and vanity 


of ſuch proceedings comes to be ſeen through; and then 


the reward of their unſeaſonable Court ſup frequently 


overtakes the miſerable Authors, though the diſcovery 


come too late to preſerve — ruin the Maſter, who hath 


been deluded. 


An Eminent Poet of of our own Nation calls this Flat- 
tery, the Food of Fools ; and yet it of a Plant ſo guarded 
and fenc d about, ſo cher 10 and pre ſerv d in all Courts, 
that it never fails of bringing Garth much wretched fruit ; 


and will ever do ſo, till God Almighty ſhall ſend ſuch a 


diſcerning Spirit into the hearts of Princes, as may en- 


able them to diſtingui ſh between thoſe, that ſerve to ob- 


tain their own Ends, and thoſe, who have only in their 


View the true Intereſt, and Honour of their Maſters ; 


and to puniſh inſtead of encouragi 77 ro ſe bold Cor- 


Tat. of all right Judgment, Juſ 


ice, Faely, and 


if at any ti time it 1065 be hoped this Dangerous Gene- 
ration of Men ould be di  ſcountenanced, one might be 
allow'd to look for it in an Ape, when a Revolution hath 
been thought neceſſary to make a Reformation : For 


where the Foundations of the Earth were taken to be out 


of Courſe, more ſteadineſs, a ſtricter Virtue, and a more 


unblameable Adminiſtration will be expected to come in 


the ys it. 


1 Princes would bear it, it would be an Advantage 
zo Them, as well as Happineſs to their Subjetts, to hear 
plain and bold Truths, when deliver d with Duty, and 
Decency, and Privacy, from their faithful Servants, 


in their own life time; whilſt they maght yet redreſs, 


and correct any mi tale of their Judgment, or Will. 


But becauſe they generally defend themſelves from thoſe 


Approaches by their Greatne ſs, and the Awe they uſually 


ſtrite on thoſe that come near them, the next beſt way 


to encline them to reflect duly upon themſelves, is to get 


them to read the Memorials of times paſt: Where 


They will ſee how thoſe who have once Govern'd the 
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IVorld, are treated, when they are dead and gone; and 
that it is the Priviledge, and Practice of all preſent Ages, 
to ſpeak without reſtraint of thoſe that are paſt : As, We 
may be confident, the next that comes after this We live 
in, will not forget to put their Stamp, and their Cen- 
ſure, on what they ſhall judge good, or bad, in any part 
of it. And this truth will be allow'd in all trmes, that 
a great King, who ts known to govern in his own Per- 
ſon, who is not managed by his Miniſters, but does him- 
ſelf give the direction, the life, and determination to all 
his Commands, as he ought to have the Glory, and the 


Merit of his Conduct and Skill, brought to his own Ac- 


count without a Rival, ſo he will have the Mzsfortune of 


. having the errors of his Reign, if any there be; imputed 


likewiſe to himſelf. 


Ne have been led, from one ſtep to another, farther 
than the ſcope of a Preface to this * might proper 
e ion of « 4 


have drawn Us, were it not that the obſervation o 

mi ſcarriages in former Times, continued down by de- 
grees, as we concerve, from the like miſtake, and the like 
root of animoſity and di ſcontent, had engaged us to make 
ſome Remarks on the moſt eminent of them, and to lay 
them together in one view, for every Man's calm Judg- 


ment and Animadverſſon, as the beſt means, in our Opi- 


nion, to prevent any ſuch for the future. Which makes 
Us hope the Reader will not be offended with ſome Ex- 
curfions, upon publiſhing ſuch a Work, that hath ſo 
much of Information and Inſtruftion in it, that it muſt 
furmſh to every one great variety of Reflections; and 
among ſt others, the ob ſervation of this particular, and, 
almoſt continual Misfortune to all Princes, who are apt 
to think that, out of the great Numbers of their Sub- 


gedts, and the Croud of their Courtiers and Flatterers, 


ind a good, honeſt, juſt, well „ 
le to þ 


they can never want a ſupply of juſt and faithful Ser- 
vants ; which makes them ſo 2 value, and ſo often 


throm away their beſt and ableſt Miniſters ; whereas 


there is in truth nothing ſo difficult 7 a Prince, as to 
and impartial Ser- 
r 


vant ; and it is almoſt impoſſi eſerve him long. 


For whoſoever comes to the Yoke of true painful drudgery 


im 
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in his Maſter's Service, from that moment creates to 
himſelf ſo many mauſtrious Enemies, as he cannot gra- 
tefy in all their ſeveral wild pretenſions, to diſplace and 
deſtroy him. So that ſuch a Man's Station muſt be ex- 
treme ſlippery, and his favour oftentimes ſhort-liv'd, 
whoſe whole time being taken up in promoting the ſolid 
greatneſs of his Maſter, and the good of his Country, he 
cannot have lei ſure to take care of Himſelf. For whilſt 
he it watching the Enemies of the State, and laying 


Foundations for the happineſs of future Times, as well 


as for the ſecurity of the preſent, and looking after all 
the Parts of the Adminiſtration ; that the Religion of the 


Land may be Reverenced; the Fuſtice of the Nation 


Unblemiſhd; the Revenues of the Crown carefully and 


honeſtly collected, and diſtributed with an equal hand of 


Generofity and good Husbandry, according to the ſeveral 
occaſions that may require either; How can ſuch a Mi- 
niſter be watching the ſecret Machinations of the En- 
pyers, and Underminers of his Credit and Honeſty 2 And 
therefore he may be forgiven, if being conſcious to him- 
 felf of his own Integrity towards the Publick, he contemns 
the little Arts of ill diſgning Men ; by which however, 


from the firſt hour of his entring into the Service of his 


Maſter, be it continually purſued, till he is at length 
hunted down, and unavoidably deſtroy d at Court. 


Me do not intend here to write the particulars of the 


Life of this Author; but We may ſay in ſhort, that ſuch 


a Figure as is here de ſcrib d of a great and Superiour 
Nini ſter, and, in ſome degree, of a Favourite too, this 
excellent Man made, for about two years after the Re- 
ſtauration of the Ming his Maſter, who during that time, 


relied entirely on his Advice, and Conduct. There were 
indeed ſome other Great and Wiſe Men, whom the Ring, 
for ſome conſiderable time, conſulted in his wgehtieſt 


Affairs. There was the Earl of Southampton, then 
Lord Hizh Treaſurcr uf England, with whom our Au- 
ther had always an entire and faſt Friendſiup, and whom 
all Men, that knew him, honour'd for his great Abili- 
ties, and eminent Integrity. There was the Duke of 
Albemarle, then Lord General, who had the honour, a1d 


b 2 good 
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good Fortune of bringing moſt Things, and Men, at that 


time to bear together, for the Reſtoration of that King, 
and the Royal Family to the Seat of their Anceſtors. 
There was the then Marquis of Ormond, ſoon after his 


Majeſty's Return made Lord Steward of the Houſe- 


| hold, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; who had not only 
follow'd, but even graced his Maſters Fortunes, in all 


the time of his Exile, with the Attendance of ſo emi- 
nent, and meritorious a Subject; who had often ventur d 
his Perſon, and loſt all his Large Eſtate m the ſteady 
purſuit of Loyalty and Duty to the Crown, and Zeal for 


the true Religion. There was the Earl of Sandwich, 


ritorious towards his Majeſty, as is mention d at 1 
in the enſuing parts of this Hiſtory. Theſe were t 


who had, when Admiral, and General at Sea, to his ſhare 
the glorious part of bringing the Fleet of England, and 
1 | | | 

the Body of the Engliſh Sea-men, to concur in the King, s 
Reſtoration ; and had, before that time, been very me- 


e 
_— ; and beſides theſe, there was one more, who, 
though in a different rank, was admitted, at that time, 
into the maſt intimate Truſt and Confidence, Old Secre- 
tary Nicholas; who had ſerv d his two Maſters, Ring 
Charles the Firſt and Second, with ſo much Faithful- 

neſs and Integrity, as to 7 intitled to a part in 


the moſt important Adminiſtration. But, without the 


leaſt defign of detratting from the Credit or Intereſt 
of theſe great, and honourable Per ſant, We _ trul 


fay, our Author had the preference of them all in the 
Ring, Favour and Eſteem ; and by of vr gr know- 
ledge, and experience, in which he ſhar d with the others, 
and his Indefatigable Labour and Pains, wherein, it 
is moſt certain, they did not ſhare with Him, he had 
the Happineſs, without their Envy, and with their con- 


currence, to have the greateſt ſhare in diſpoſing the minds 


of the People, and the King too, to agree then on ſuch 


meaſures m Parliament, as laid the foundation of that 


= Plenty, and Proſperity this Nation hath enjoy d 
mnce. 


He had the Happineſs to have the greateſt ſhare in 


preſerving the Conſtitution of our Government entire, 


; when 
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when the Then preſent Temper of the People, was but 


too ready to have gone into any undue complyance with 
the Crown. | 


He had the happineſs, amongſt ſeveral other good Acts 
of Parliament, to have the greateſt ſhare in compaſſing 
and perfecting the Act of Oblivion and Indemmty ; 
the Act for confirming Judicial Proceedings ; and the 


XV 


Act of Uniformity; by which the People of England 


were quieted in their Minds, and ſettled in their Poſ- 


ſeſſions; and the Church of England redeem'd from the 


oppreſſions it had lain under, and eſtabliſh'd and jet up 


by the Law of the Land, as it was alſo by our bleſſed 


Saviour's promiſe to all thoſe that ſerve him in Holmeſs 


and Truth, on that Rock, againſt which the Gates of 
Hell were not to prevail. This is that Church, which 


defires to have her Doctrine underſtood, as well as abey'd ; 


and which depends on the Infallibility of Scripture for 
her Gude, but never could be drawn to allow it to any 


Mortal Men, whether in a ſingle Perſun, or a greater 


Number; and which, of all the Churches in the World 
does moſt rationally inform her Members in the Pra- 
tice of pure Religion and undefiled towards God, with 
Decency in Worſhip, without Afﬀettation, Superſtition, 
or Oſtentation ; and Obedience to the Kine, with duc 
Reeard to the Conſtitution, and the Laws of the Land. 
By God's bleſſing on theſe means, our Author had the 


2 to leave laſting Monuments uf his Judgment, 


his Piety; of bis Loyalty to his Prince, and his en- 


tire Love to his Country. 


It was during the Miniſtry of this Per fon, and whilſt 
he was in his greateſt Credit, that memorable Expreſ- 


fron was uſed,in one of King Charles the Second s Specches 

to both Houſes: That in all his Deliberations and Actions, 

hit principal Conſideration ſhould be, What will a Par- 
liament think of them? 


| Every Body then knew, by whoſe Advice that Min; 
was inclin'd to make that wiſe Declaration. And cer- 


taiuly it had been happy for him, if he had always pra- 
ak 
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Aiſed it; and all England hath reaſon to wiſh, that all 
Miniſters had continued, to this day, to give the like 
wholeſome Counſel. 


He tibi erunt Artes, 


ſaid our Author, to a King of England : Keep always 
well with your Parliaments. Let no vain whimſey of 


the Example of other Countries, but utterly impracti- 


cable in this, delude you. Keep always in the true In- 
tereſt of the Nation; and a Ring of England zs the 
greateſt and happieſt Prince in the World. 


How this Per ſon came firſt to leſſen in his Credit, and 
afterwards, in the ſpace of about ive Years, to fall quite 
out of that Kinz's Favour, to be Diſeraced, as the Lan- 
guage at Court is, and Bamſh'd, muſt be a little touch d; 
and We ſliall make an end. They who were then 


moſt concern d in his Misfortunes, and felt the moſt 


ſenſible ſtrokes of his Majefty's diſpleaſure in their Fa- 


mily, have it not in their Hearts to lay any thing hard 
at the Door of that Ring, once a maſt gracious, and in- 
dulgent Maſter to our Author, and who was certainly 
not of a Diſpoſition to do harſh things to any Body; and 
who, as We have Reaſon to believe, aut of the ſenſe of 


untind Uſage to the Father, did afterwards, by his own 


fmgular Goodneſs and Favour, much againſt the mind 
of ſome in Credit with him, draw his two Sons, who yet 
Survive, into a very great degree of Truſt, and Confe- 
dence near him; and particularly beſtow'd on the ſecond, 
extraordinary marks of Honour and Bounty, that are to 


deſcend to his Poſterity. 


e take them both to be Men of ſo much Piety to 


their Father, and ſo much Spirit in themſelves, that 


they would by no means be bribed to omit an thing 
upon this Occaſion, that might be of Uſe or A vantage 
to the Honour of one they owe ſo much Duty to; if they 
could conceive, that there was need, at this time of day, 
to contribute to the Juſtification of his Innocency, The 


World hath laſted long enough, ſince the Maisfortunes 
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of this Honourable Perſon, to be throughly convinced, 
that there was nothing in all thoſe Articles Exhibited 
againſt him in Parliament, that did in the leaſt touch 
or concern him. One of his Sons, then of the Hauſe 
of Commons, offer d in that Houſe, that if they who 
accuſed him, would but take the Pains to prove to the 
Houſe any one of the Articles, and take wh:ch they 
would, if they made out but any one of them all, Himſelf, 
and all his Friends, would acknowledee him gulty 
of all. 5 


But there is no need now of the Vindication of ſuch 
a Man, whom every Body, in their Conſciences, do not 


only acquit of any Crime, but all Good Men beat of 
with Honour; and who ſtill lives in the opinion of all 


true Englith-Men, in as high a Reputation as any Man 
to this day. 8 


Yet, although Me intend to decline all manner of Re- 


fection on the Memory of that Ring, IWe may be allow 4 


to ſay, That that excellently well natur d Prince, who 
did very few ill natur d things in lis Rgjon, was pre- 
vail d upon, in this caſe, not only to put out of his Her- 
vice one of the moſt Faithful and Audient Servants then 
alive to his Father, or Himpelf (which i nat to be [6 


much complain i of ; for it would be a hard . ye maccd 


for a Prince te be, as it were, Married to his Servants 


for better, for worſe) but to conjent to an Ad of Parlia- 
at 


ment, that oblig d this his poor Servant to end his days 


XVIL 


in Bani ſhment, with Old Age and Infirmutes to attend 
him: This might be thought a little hard-hearted to in- 


flict upon a Man, who had the Honour and Happineſs, 
tu the more vigorous part of his Liſe, to have led the 


| King himſelf through his own Exile, with Credit and 


Dignity, and in more Honour and Reputation, than 
uſually attends Unfortunate Princes, that are depriv'd 


of their own Dominions; and at laſt, in the fulneſs of 


God's own Time, had the Happineſs to late ſo conficle - 
rable a ſhare in the Conduft of his Reſtoration. For it 
nas by this Author principally, that the continual cor- 


reſpondence was kept up with the Loyal Party in Eng- 


by land, 
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land, in order to cultivate good thoughts of his Majeſty 
in the minds of his People, and to brine them, in ſome 
fort, acquainted with his Temper and diſpoſition, be- 
fore they could know bis Perſon. This Author lite- 
miſe framed, diſpoſed, and drew thoſe Letters and De- 
claratious from Breda, which had ſo wonderful an Efe 
fect all over England, and were ſo generally approv'd 


here, that they were, almoſt all, turn'd into Atts of 


Parliament. 
x 
© 


Many perhaps may not unreaſonably believe, that the 


Marriage of the then Duke of York with the Daugh- 


ter of this Author might have been one great Occaſion, 
F not the Foundation of his Fall; and though it be moſt 


undoubtedly true, that this very unequal Allyance was 
brou:ht to paſs entirely without the knowledge, or Pri- 
 wity of this Author, but ſo much the contrary, that 
nen the Kine at that time, made him more than or- 
dinary expreſſions of his Grace to him, with Aſſurances 
that this Accident ſhould not leſſen the Eſteem, and 
Favour his Majeſty had for bim; yet his own good 
Fudgment made him immediately ſenſible, and declare 


26% too, to thoſe he was intimate with, that this muſt 


cextainly be the Occaſion of the diminution of his 


Cyedlit. 5 


The continua dropping of Water does not more in- ; 


- fallibl y make an hollow in a Stone, than the perpetual 
IVhiſþers of ill Men muſt make impreſſion in the heart 


of any Prince, that will always lie open to hear them; 
nor can any Man's mind be ſufficiently guarded from 


the influence of continued Calumny, and Backbiting. 


I hen the Duke of York had made this Marriage, it 

was not unnatural to thoſe ill minded Men to ſuggeſt, 
that, for the time to come, that Miniſter would be con- 
tricing Advantages for the good of his own Poſterity, to 
the prejudice of his Soveraign, and Maſter. What their 
wickedneſs, poſſibly, would have allow d Them to pra- 


(tiſr, was ground enough to them for an Accu ſation of 


ir Innacency. 


Po 
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It was true, that the Duke of York was become the 
Chancellor's Son in Law; and therefore they hoped to 
be believ'd, when they ſaid, that to ſatisfy his Ambi- 


tion, he would forfeit his Integrity; which, God knows, 


WAS Not true. 


Thus what Tacitus obſerves in the time of Tiberius, 


of Granius Marcellus, who was inform'd againſt to have. 


ſpoken ill words of that Emperour, was here, in ſome, 
fort, verified on our Author. 
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Inevitabile crimen, ſays Tacitus concerning thoſe 


words, nam, quia vera erant, etiam dicta crede- 
bantur. 


The Allyance was undeniable; there were Children = 
born of it; and the King was not bleſſed with any from 


hit Marriage: An inevitable Crime laid on our Author. 


For becauſe it was true, that there were Children 
from one Marriage, and not from the other, it was 


ſuggeſted, that both Marriages had been ſo contriv'd by 


the Chancellor : though the King knew very well, that 
bis own Marriage had not been firſt projected, or pro- 


poſed by this Author; and that he had often told his 


that Great and Virtuous Princeſs might prove un- 


Majeſty, what ſuſpicions there were in the World, that 


Another inevitable Misfortune, which was then laid 


8 a Crime too on our Author, was a Report very falſly, 
but ” induſtriouſiy ſpread abroad, that firſt begat a 


Coldneſs, and by degrees, very much diſinclin d a great 


many of the Royal Party to him; a Report, that he 
ſhould have inſtilled into the King's mind a Principle, 


that he muſt prefer his Enemies, and advance Them, 


to gain them to be his Friends ; and for his Old Friends, 


it was no matter how he uſed Them, fur they would be 


ſo ſtill. To which very ſcandalous miſrepreſentation 


e muſt give this true Anſwer : 


I. 
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It fell out indeed, that every Man's Expedctation, that 


had labour d all the heat of the day in the Vineyard, 
who had rectiv d Wounds in their Perſons in the day of 


Battle, or ſuffer d in their Fortunes or Liberties, for 


the preſervation of a 200d Conſcience naps be Uſurpa- 


tion of Tyranny and Anarchy, was not, an alaſs ! could 
not, be recompenſed immediately according to their Me- 
rit, or the Hopes they had entertain d. And becauſe it 
was true that they were diſappointed, it was believ d 
by ſome of them, that our Author, being Miniſter at 


that time, had inſtill d this damnable Doctrine and Po- 


fition, that it was no matter how the King uſed his 
Old Friends : and becauſe it was true that they were 


not conſider d as they de ſerv d, it muſt be believ'd, as 


they would have it, that He was the Author of that 


Advice. 


It was true that the King, who was ſo wonderfully 
Reſtor d with all that Glory and Peace, more perhaps 
upon the confidence of his Declarations and Promiſes 


from Breda, than any other Human means, and who 


had thought it neceſſary to recommend, in his moſt gra- 
cious Speech to both Houſes, upon the paſſong the Act 


f Indemmity, that all marks of diſtinction and divi- 
fon among ſt his Sub jette, ſbould be for ever buried and 


forgotten, did not think it for his Honour, and true In- 


tereſt, to Reign over a Party only of hu Subjects; and 


therefore immediately after his Reſtauration, in order to 


the Settlement of his Court, and Family, the then Earl 
, Mancheſter, whoſe part every 2 
| have been very Eminent, in the time of the Rebellion, 
againſt King Charles the Firſt, but who had induſtriouſly 
applied himſelf ſeveral years to the Ming, to make re- 
on for his former Errors, and had been con- 


remember d to 


* 


2 ſerviceable to him in ſeveral accaſions, was Ho- 
uour d with the Office of Lord Chamberlain of the 


Houſe-hold; to let the Mugdom ſee, hom the King 
Himſelf began with practiſing what he exhorted his 
_ Szojetts to, that admirable Art of Forgetfulneſs, when 
He put Such a Perſon into ſo Eminent a Station in the 
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Government, near his own Perſon. And it was cer- 
tainly of Advantage tu the Kine, in the beginning of 
V Settlement here, as well as a Mark of Juſtice in 
his Nature, to let his Subjetts know and feel, that every 
one of them might capacitate himſelf, by his future be- 
_ hawuur, for any Dignity and Preferment. 


But it could never be in the Heart of a Man, who 
had been all along on the Suffering fide, to do his own 
Party fo baſe an Office with the King, as this falſe Re- 
port did inſinuate. He might be of opinion that the fat- 
ted Calf was to be kill d, for the Entertainment of the 
Prodigal Son, whenever he return'd; that there might 
be no diſtinction of Parties oye up among ſt Os, but he 
could never forget the Birthright of the Eldeſt Son, 
who had ſerv'd the King ſo many Years, and had not 
at any time tranſoreſſed his Commanament, and ſo well 
de ſerv d that praiſe, and that reward, Son thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine. Aud 
yet this Calumny , falſe as it was, was another inevi- 
table Crime, or at leaſt Misfortune. For without that 
opinion, which ſome of the Royal Party had ſuck'd 
in, that the Chancellor had abandon'd their Intereſt, 


tit had been impoſſible to have engazed a Majority in 


that Parliament, to have conſented to that Act of Ba- 
ni ſhment. e py 


God forgive the Inventors and Contrivers of that foul 
Calumny : But, by his Almighty Providence, who from 
Heaven reveals Secrets, it mas not long before that 
Party was diſabuſed. For, though the Chancellor, for 
ſome time, bore the blame, that they had not been more 
conſider'd, it was quickly found, that it was not from 
Him, but from the miſtaken Politicks of the new Stateſ- 
men, that they were defign'd to be neglected. Nor did 
they at all find themſelves more taken notice of, after 
hu Removal; nor have the ſeveral other Parties in the 
Kingdom, that have been cheriſhed, and countenanced 
in oppoſition to this, much declin d, as le conceive, to 
thu aay. | 


But 
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But after all, We are humbly of Opinion, that it was 


neither of theſe abovemention'd unavoidable Misfortunes, 


nor both together, that gave the fatal, and laſt deciſive 
blow to the fortune of this good Man. Ihe Ring had too 
good a Fudement, and was too well natur d, to have 
been impos'd upon barely by ſuch Attacks as theſe ; 
which he knew very well himſelf, as to our Author's gult 
in them, were Frivolous and Unjuſt. 


But there are always in Courts ſecret Engines, that 


Atually conſummate the NI. ſchiefs, that others, in a 
more publick way, have been long in bringing to paſs : 
And in this Caſe there were two principal ones : 


The One, the Intereſt of ſome of the Zealots of the 
Popiſh Party, who knew this Miniſter had too much 
Credit in the Nation, though he ſhould loſe it with the 


Kng, to ſuffer the Projetts, they href had, of 


propagating their Religion, to take effect, whilſt he ſhould 


be in the Kingdom. 


The Other, the Faction of the Ladys, too prevalent 
at that time with the Ring, who were affraid af ſuch 


a Man's being near him, as durſt talk to him, as he had 
ſeveral times taken the Liberty to do, of the ſcandal of 


their lives, and reprove both the Maſter and the Mz- 
ſtreſſes, for their publick unlawful Converſations. 


Thus theſe two Intereſts, joyning their Forces, were 
ſo powerfull, that there was no reſiſting them, by a 


Man, who could not make Court to Either. Aud ſo 


he fell a Sacrifice to the Ambition, and Malice of all 
forts of Enemies, who were deſirous of gettiig new places 
to themſelves in the Court, and of trying new Inven- 
tions in the State. 


And yet it is to be obſerv'a, that That King, who 
was, almoſt all his Reign, ever labouring, with much 
pains, to get a little Eaſe, which he might perhaps 
have attain'd with leſs trouble, and, no doubt, ho- 


ped, | 
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ped, by getting rid of this old importunate Counſel- 


lor, to terrify any Man from preſuming afterwards 
to tell him ſuch bold Truths, had ſcarce ever after any 
Serenity in his whole Reign: But thoſe very Wo- 
men, or others in their places, and the Fattions he 
himſelf had given countenance to, grew too hard for 
him, and tore him almoſt to pieces, ſometimes in the 
Pons of one Party, and ſometimes of another, with- 
out ſteadineſs of his own, or confidence enough in any of 
his Servants, to guide him through thoſe perplexities, 


that could not have been brought upon him, but by his 


own conſent. 


Me dare ſay, there were ſome hours in his Life, that 
he wiſh'd he had had his old Chancellor again; who, he 
knew, was a more skilful Pilot than any of his new 
Jtates-men : 


(Tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
Intactum ) = 


And that he had not, by his too much eagerneſs to 
et rid of one old Servant, oven too great an handle to 
4 new Meaſures, and new Counſels, ſo often impo- 
ſed upon him, throughout the whole remaining part of 
his life. 0, 


Thus We have fiiſh'd our Preface, which IWe 
thought incumbent on us to make, who had liv d to 
be acquainted with this Author, and to have known 


bis merit, that it might attend the publiſhing this Hi- 


ſt ary, to give the pre ſent Age ſome information of the 
Charafter of him they are to read. And as we defir d 


'to yg aaky it with reſbect to his Memory, ſo, Wy hope 


We have not exceeded the bounds of truth and mo- 
deſty, which he himſelf would have taken untindly 
from thoſe that are duing this Office to him. What- 
ever Maisfortunes he might have in his life; whatever 
Enemies he might have had; or whatever Errors be 
might have committed ( which few Men in his high 
Stations eſrape quite clear of ) We preſume t» think 


H 
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q he deſerves, from all impartial Men, the praiſe of an 
| honeſt, juſt, and able Servant to the Church and Crown, 
il and to be rank d among ſt the great and good Miniſters 
| of State. 


And nom We will conclude all, with a thank ſeivin 
to God in Saint Luke, Glory be to God on high, and 
on Earth peace, good will, towards Men. 


TY 4 «. a a ang 


For God's Name ought ever to be glorified in all his 
diſpenſations ; whether they be attended with the Pro- 
 ſperities, or Adverſitres of this preſent World. We ſpeak 
it knowingly, that our Noble Author did ſo throughout 
the Cour ſe of his Misfortnnes, and that he did adore, and 
magniſy God's holy Name, for all his Mercaes ſo plenti- 
fully beſtow'd upon him; and particularly for giving 
him the Courage, and Virtue, conſtantly to aft and ſuffer 
honourably through all the conſiderable Employments of 
his life ; and more eſpecially, to endeavour to keep things 
even between the Ming and the People (the everlaſting 
labour of a faithful Servant) rather than advance his own 
favour, by unreaſonable advancing the Prerogative on 
the one hand, or his credit, by courting the Popular In- 
tereſt, on the other; which We heartily wiſh, all Men, 
in the higheſt — under a Kine of England, may 


ever remember to prattiſe. 


And whoever are acquainted with the Sons of this 
Noble Author, muſt do them this juſtice to own, they 
bade often declar d, that they have found themſeloes 
as well the better Chriſtians, as the better Men, for 
the afflifted, as well as proſperous parts of their Fa- 
ther's Life ; which hath taught them to be the leſs ſur- 
priſe with the various turns, they have met with in 
the Courſe of their own. With Saint Paul, they have 
learnt to know how to be exalted, and how to be 
abaſed. This as Chriſtians : And with Horace, who 
attributes more to Fortune, they have learnt to have 
elways m their minds. 8 


Laudo 
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Laudo manentem, ſi celeres quatit 
Pennas, Rcſigno quæ dedit. 


And having thus glorified God on high, that they ma 
do all in them lies tuwards promoting Peace on Earth, 
they do very heartily declare, and profeſs good Will to- 
wards all Men ; and bear no unkindneſs to any that were 
the Contrivers of the unde ſerv d Misfortunes of their 
Noble Father. 
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The LAT E — 
Biſhop of Rocheſfter's 
VINDICATION 


OF 


Biſhop SMalRIDck, Dr. Al DRich, 
And HIMSELF, Oc. 


1 


— 


ö 


tion of Biſhop Smalridge, D.. Aldrich, 


and Himſelf, from the ſcandalous Re- 


fections of Oldmixon , relating to the 
Publication of Lord Clarendon's Hi- 
fry. ga 


Have lately ſeen an Extract of ſome Paſſages in 


; of them is {aid to be taken from his Preface to that 
Hiſtory, p. 9. and runs in theſe Words. 


* have, in more than one Place of this Hiſtory, men- 


c tioned the great Reaſon there is to ſuſpect, that the Hi- 


ce ſtory of the Rebellion, as it was publiſhed at Oxford, was 
* not entirely the Work of the Lord Clarendon; who did in- 
* deed write an Hiſtory of thoſe Times, and, I doubt not, 
*a very good one; wherein, as I have been (I believe) well 
* informed, the Characters of the Kings, whoſe Reigns are 


* ritten, were different from what they appear in the Ox- 


© ford Hiſtory and its Copy, Mr. Echard's. I ſpeak this by 
* Hear-ſay ; but Hear-ſay from a Perſon ſupcrior to all Suſpicion, 
te nd too illuſtrious to be named, without leave. 

e alſo humbly refer it to the Deciſion of another very ho- 
ce nourable Perſon, whether there is not, to his Knowledge, 
e ſuch an Hiſtory in Mamiſcript, ſtill extant; and to 4 Re- 
© yerend Doctor, now living, whether he did not ſee the Ox- 


* ford Copy, by which the Book was 1 altered, and 


* interpolated, while ir was at the Preſs. 

ce To which I mult add, that there is now in Cuſtody of 
. Gentleman of Diſtiuction, both for Merit and Quality, a Hi- 
«ſtory of the Rebellion, of the firſt Folio Edition, ſcored, in 
ce many Places, by Mr. Edmund Smith, of Chriſt-Church, Oxon, 
* Author of that excellent Tragedy, Phedra and Hippolytus; 
tc who himſelf altered the Manuſcript Hiſtory, and added 
* what he has there mark'd, as he confeſſed, with ſome of 
ce his laſt Words, before his Death. Theſe Alterations, writ- 
teten with his own Hand, and to be ſeen by any one that 
© knows it, may be publiſhed, on another Occaſion, with a 
« farther Account of 
ce the Satisfaction of the Publick, I inſert a Letter, entire, 
te which I received ſince the laſt Paragraph was written. : 


The late Biſhop of Rocheſter's Vindica- 


Mr. 0/dmixon's Hiſtory of England. The firſt 


this Diſcovery. In the mean Time, for 


TS) 


To Mr. * XX ** 


SIR, 
cc Ccidentally looking on ſome of the Sheets of your 
cc Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of the Roy- 


*« a] Houſc of Stuart, at the Bookſeller's, I find, that you 
ce mention the Hiſtory of Lord Clarendon ; wherein you juſtly 
<« queſtion the Genuineneſs of that Book. In order to put 
*the Matter out of Doubt, I here ſend you the following 
© ACCOUNT. ; | 
e Mr. Edmund Smith, a Man very well known in the learn- 
ee 64 World, came down to make me a Viſit at ** ** about 
te Zune 1710; where he continued, till he died, about fix 
ce Weeks after. 3 
ce As our Converſation chiefly ran upon Learning and Hi- 
ce ſtory, you may eaſily think, that Clarendon's was not for- 


ce gotten. wy ** mentioning that Book, he frankly told me, 


te that there had been a fine Hiſtory written by Lord Cla- 
9 rendon; but what was publiſhed under his Name was onl 


te Patch-work, and might as properly be call'd, the Hiftory 


<« of AL —SMALL——— and ATTERBURY : For, to his Know- 
* ledge, twas alter d; nay, that he himſelf was employ'd by them 
Eto interpolate and alter the Original. 


He then ask d me, whether I had the Book by me? If 


© T had, he would convince me of the Truth of bis Aſſertion, by 


*the very printed Copy. I immediately brought him the 


Folio Edition; and the firſt thing he turned to, was the 
Character of Mr. Hampden, where is that Expreſſion: He 
* had a Head to contrive, a Heart to conceive, and a Hand to 


"execute any Villamy. He then declared, it was foifted in 


*© by thoſe Reverends. 


SIR, 
e have only to add this, that he not only underlined this 


© Paſlage, as a Forgery; but gave, during the ſhort time 
he lived with me, the fame Remark to ſome Hundreds 


more. 


Jam, SIR, Cc. 


— — 


The Words are much ſoſter in the — 7 where inſtead of a Heart to concei ve, 
of t 


we find, 4 Tongue to perſwide; and, inſtead of the Word Villainy, that of Miſchief ; as 
the Citation is, in another Part of this ExtraR, truly made. The unknown Writer 


of this Leiter, while he is charging others with the Crime of falſifying Lord Claren- 
den' Hiſtory, ſhould have taken Care to ſtand clear of it himſelf, * 


In 


193 
In a Second Paſſage, ſaid to be taken from pag. 227. 


of the Hiſtory it ſelf, Mr. Oldmixon is repreſented as 
expreſſing himſelf thus. 


In the Character of this great and excellent Man, Mr. 
* Hampden, which we could wiſh had eſcaped his (Lord Cla- 
*rendon's) Drawings, or the Drawings of thoſe clumſy Pain- 
e ters, into whoſe Hands his Work fell, there is ſomething 
*fo very falſe and bale, that ſuch Coin could only come from 
*a College Mint. (In a Word, what was ſaid of Cinxa 
might well be applyd to HaMvrbeN: He had a Head to con- 
 rrive, and 4 Tongue to perſwade, and a Hand to execute any 
* Miſchief. His Death, therefore, ſeem'd to be a great Delive- 
*rance to the Nation.) | 
There are not Words to expreſs the Infumy of this Slander, 
* and Impoſture, nor the unparallelled Wickedneſs of thoſe Doctors, 
« 2who foiſted ſo horrid 4 Reflection into that Character. The Per- 
* ſon, who did it; was Mr. Edmund Smith, of Oxford, Author 
*of Phedra and Hippolytw, a Tragedy; who, at his Death, 
e confeſſed to the Gentleman, in whoſe Houle he died, that, 
«among a great Number of Alterations and Additions, which 
ce he himſelf made, in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, by Or- 
* der of Doctor ALDkICHn, Doctor ATTERBURY, and Doctor 
*<SMALLRIDGE, ſucceſſive Deans of Chrift-Church, this very 
e Sajing of CI xx A, apply'd to Mr. Hampden, was one; and 
te when he read it to one of thoſe Doctors, he clapped him on 
te the Back, and cryd, with an Aſſereration, It will do. 
«The Confeſſion Mr. Smith made, and the Remorſe he ex- 
te preſſed for being concerned in this Impoſture, were his laſt 


ce Words. 


[A great Part of the firſt of theſe Paſſages, inclu- 

s ding the Letter, is tranſlated verbatim into French, 

* _ publiſh'd in a Journal, entitled, Bibliotheque Rui- 

ſeonnbe des Ouvrages des Savant de | Europe, pour les 
Moi de Fuillet, Aout, Septembre 1730. Tome 5me. 

Ire Partie. A Amſterdam, chez les Weſteins & Smith 

| 1730. Art. 5. Paz. 154. &C. 


After which, the Jour naliſt adds the following Reflection. 


1 


Cette dicouverte fait pen d'bon- This Diſcovery does little 
neur aux trois Theologiens qui Honour to the three Divines 
ſont nommet's dans la Lettre, & named in the Letter, &c. As 

92 qui 


* 
* 


* 
* 8 . 
— ies nets aces — 
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qui ont pourtant tenu un grand 
rang dans Angleterre, dansla 
Republique des Lettres. Comme 
Mr. ATTERBURY, ci-devant 
Eveque de Rocheſter, un des 


trois eft encore vivant, il ne ſe- 


ra pas apparemment inſenſible a 
une accuſation ſi grave; & le 
Public attend de lui les eclair- 
ciſſemens que [intertt ſeul. de ſa 
reputation ſemble en exiger. 
H il ſe tait, dans cette rencontre, 
il n'y a point de doute que la fal- 


ſification eſt prouvee; & quand 
meme il ne ſe tairoit pas, il faut 


que les eclairciſſemens ſoient bien 
forts pour detruire ces faits. 


Mr. ATTEgRBURY, heretofore 


Biſhop of Rocheſter, one of the 


three, is ſtill living, he will 
not probably be inſenſible of 


ſo grievous an Accuſation; 


and the Publick expects from 
him ſuch Accounts of it, as 
even the Intereſt of his own 


Reputation ſeems to require. 
If he is ſilent, on this Occa- 


ſion, there can be no doubt, 
but that the Falſification is 


proved; and ſhould he not be 
filent, what he ſhall ſay, to 


clear up this Matter, muſt be 
very ſtrong, to deſtroy the 
Credit of ſuch a Teſtimony. 


Being call'd upon, in this publick Manner, I think 


a 
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myſelf obliged to declare, that the foregoing Ac- 
count, in all its Parts, as far as I am any ways con- 
cerned, is entirely falſe and groundleſs. For I never 
ſaw my Lord Clarendon's Hiftory in Manuſcript, ei- 
ther before, or ſince the Edition of it; nor ever read 
a Line of it, but in Print. It was impoſſible, there- 


fore, that I ſhould deal with Mr. Smith in the Man- 


ner repreſented, with whom (as far as I can recollect) 
I never exchanged one Word in all my Life; and 


whom I know not that I ever ſaw, till after the Edi- 


tion of that Hiſtory. If therefore he expreſſed him- 
ſelf to this Purpoſe, in his laſt Moments (4s I cha- 
ritably hope he did not) he wronged me extreamly, 


and died with a Lie in his Mouth. 


This Vindication of the Truth, and myſelf, is ne- 


_ ceſſary, ſince J happen to ſurvive the two other wor- 


thy Perſons mentioned. Were they alive, they 
would, I doubt not, be equally able, and ready to 
clear themſelves from ſo foul an Aſperſion. As to 


one of them, Dr. Smalridze, the late Biſhop of Bri- 


ſtol, no Suſpicion of this kind can poſſibly reſt on 
his Memory; becauſe He was not any ways concern'd 
in preparing that Hiſtory for the Preſs ; but as much 
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a Stranger to the Contents of it, as I my ſelf was, 
till it came forth in Print. 1 ſpeak with the more 
Aſſurance on this Head, becauſe my great Intimacy 
with him, as my Contemporary, both at Weſtminſter, 
and Chrijt-Church, gave me all the Advantages re- 
quifite towards knowing the Truth of what I ſay. 
With Dr. Aldrich, the Third Perſon accuſed, I was 
acquainted more at a Diſtance. However, being 
called upon in the Manner I am, I will add alſo what 
has come to my Knowledge, with regard to the Share, 
= and Others had, in the Mblication of that Hi- 
ſtory. 
The Reviſing of the Manuſcript (written, as I have 
heard, not very correctly) was committed to the 
Care of Biſhop Sprat, and Dean Aldrich, by the late 
Earl of Rocheſter ; who himſelf alſo aſſiſted in that 
Reviſal, from the Beginning to the End of the Work: 
So that any Changes, made in it, mult have had the 
Conſent of thoſe Three Perſons. They were Men 
of Probity and Truth, and incapable of .Conſpiring 
in a Deſign to impoſe on the Publick. I can cite no- 
thing, that is material in this Point, from the Mouth 
of the Earl, with whom I rarely converſed; but the 
Biſhop and the Dean, to whom I ſeverally ſucceeded 
in the Deanries of Chriſt - Church and Weſtminſter, 
and in the See of Rocheſter, have occaſionally more 
than once aſſured me, that no Additions whatſoever 
were made to the Manuſcript Hiſtory. And even the 
Earl, in his Preface to the firſt Volume (for His 1 
take it to be, tho no Name is affixed to it) has publick- 


* ly proteſted his Innocence in this Reſpect, where he 


declares, that They who put forth the Fliſtory (he means 
Himſelf and his Brother, as appears from what fol- 
lows) dur ſt not take upon them to make any Alterations 
in a Work of this kind, 2 left with them to be 
publiſhed, whenever it ſhould be publiſhed, as it was 
delivered to them. | 
Could He, and the two other Perſons by him em- 
ployed, be ſuppoſed to have made any Additions, 
_ notwithſtanding ſuch Aſſurances to the contrary, yet 
their good Senſe (if not their Integrity) would have 
EE Pre- 


(83 Is 
prevented, at leaſt, their re-touching thoſe Char 
Hers, which are allowed to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and beautiful Part of the Work, and to have ſome- 
thing of Original in them that 1s not to be imitated. 
The After-ſtrokes of any leſs able Pencil, intermix'd 
with thoſe of the firſt Maſterly Hand, would ſoon be 
diſcovered: And yet I am perſwaded, the moſt di- 
ſcerning Eye can find out no Traces of ſuch a Mix- 
ture; no, not in the Character of Mr. Hambaen, even 
in thoſe Words, at the Cloſe of it, againſt which 
Mr.01dmixon ſo warm eclaims. They are perfectly in 
the Style and Manner of my Lord Clarendon ; they 
contain nothing new in them, but only ſum up, in 
ſhort, what he had ſcattered through different Parts 
of the two firſt Volumes. Let the Reflections there 
made be never ſo ſevere, they may naturally be ſup- 
poſed, in the Warmth of Compoſure, to have come, 


from the Pen of an Hiſtorian, who had himſelf with 


Zeal oppoſed Mr. Hambden's Meaſures, and both ſeen, 
and felt theſad Conſequences of them: But, that the 


Editors of his Hiſtory, no ways concerned in thoſe 
Tranſactions, ſhould, Sixty Vears afterwards, coolly and 


deliberately make ſuch a needleſs Inſertion, is not 
to be imagined. a 
The Complaint, on this and other Heads, ſhould 
have been brought againſt theſe Editors, while it was 
capable of being throughly examined; at preſent, it 
comes a little too late, unleſs it were better ſup- 
ported: Their very Characters, to thoſe who knew 
them, and the Nature of the Evidence, to thoſe who 


did not, will be judged a Sufficient Confutation of 
it, For, pray, what is this Evidence? It confiſts in 
an Hear-ſay from a Perſon, ſuperior to all Suſpicion, it 
_ ſeems, but 00 illuſtrious to be named: In an Appeal to 
another very Honourable Perſon, to a Reverend Doctor 


now living, and to a Gentleman 7 Di ſtinction, both for 
Merit and Quality; none of whoſe Names are thought 


fit to be owned. The only one produced in the Caſe, 


is that of Mr. Smith, the Author of an excellent Trage- 
ay; but certainly not an Author of Rank and Weight 


enough to blaſt the Credit of ſuch an excellent Hi- 
1 ſtory. 
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ſtory, 
Purpoſe (even 2 the Account of it exact, 


9 | 
Of what Uſe can his Teſtimony be to this 


when it is undoubtedly falſe, as to Two of the Three 
Perſons it is levelled at, Dr. Smalridge and myſelf; 
and may therefore be jultly preſumed alike falſe, as 


to the Third, Dr. Aldrich > Mr. Smith appears to 


have been ſo little in the Secret of the Edition of 
that Book, as not to have known even the Hands, 
through which it paſſed: And is not therefore to be 
rehed upon in his Accounts of any other Circum- 
ſtances relating to it; eſpecially, with regard to Dr. 

Aldrich, his Governour at Chriſt-Church ; for whom 
his perſonal Averſion, and the true Reaſons of it, 


are too well underſtood to need explaining. I for- 


bear to ſay any thing harſh of One, not able to an- 
ſwer for Himſelf; but many, now alive, who knew 


them both, know how improbable, and altogether 


incredible, it is, that Mr. Smith ſhould have had the 


leaſt Share in Dr. Aldrich's Confidence, on ſo nice, 
or, indeed, on any Occaſion. The Gentleman, who 
ſeems to be convinced of the Truth of Mr. Smith's A. 
ſertions, by his having pointed out and underlined. 
the Paſſages, in Print, which, he ſaid, he was employ d 
ſucceſſive Deans) to interpolate and al- 
ter, in Manuſcript, muſt ſurely have been very wil- 
ing to be convinced; otherwiſe, he would not have 
taken a mere Aſertion for a Proof, in ſuch a Cauſe, 
and from ſuch a Perſon. The Story of this Death- 
bed Declaration flept for about Twenty Years; near 
paſſed, ſince the Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
was publiſhed (I mean the firſt Part of it) and not a 
few, fince the Death of every Perſon that either was, 
or is falſely ſaid to have been, concerned in that Pu- 


blication, myſelf only excepted. I might, probably, 


at the Diſtance of Montpelier, where I was, when 
Mr. Oldmixon wrote, never have heard of what he 
lays to my Charge (Intelligence of that kind being, 
as he knows, not very open to me) or, ſhould it reach 


. me, I might yet, in my preſent Circumſtances, be 
ſuppoſed not over-ſollicitous to appear in the Diſ- 


proof of it. The Delay of the Accuſation 9 
* it 


( 10 ) 
if without Defign, was not without its Advantages; 
and, had it been deferred a little longer, till I was 
not only out of the Way, but out of the World, it 
had had a ſtill fairer Chance towards being uncontra- 
dicted, and, conſequently, credited. 1 have lived 


to hear this idle Tale, and to bear Witneſs againſt 


it: There is no Vanity in hoping, that, old as J 
am, I ſhall outlive the Belicfof it. An Holland-Jour- 


nal gave me the firſt Notice, how I had been treated, 
and, by that Means, an Opportunity of vindicating 


myſelf; which 1 was the rather determined not to 
decline, becauſe I ſuffered in Company with others, 
Men of great Note and Merit, through whoſe Sides 
the Authority of a noble and uſeful Part of our En- 


740 Hiſtory was ſtruck at. Where I alone am aſper- 


ed and wronged, I can, I thank God, more eaſily 


practiſe Patience, and ſubmit to Indignitics and In- 


juries in Silence. A foreign Writer has uſed me, in 
this Caſe, with greater Civility, and Temper, than 


Mr. Oldmixon, whom I know not that I have ever 


offended. I forgive him his ill Words; and his hard 


Thoughts; and only deſire him, for the future, not 


to indulge himſelf in ill- natur d Relations of this 


kind, without better Vouchers. His Attack on me, 
and on the Dead, who, he thought, might be inſulted 


with equal Safety, is no Proof of a generous and 
worthy Mind; nor has he done any Honour to his 


own Hiſtory, by the fruitleſs Pains he has taken to 


diſcredit that of my Lord Clarendon : which, like the 


Character of its Author, will gain Strength by Time; 


* 


and will be in the Hands and Eſteem of all Men, 


when Mr. Oldmixon's unjuſt Cenſure of it will not 


be remember d, or not regarded. 
I 
Peinted at Paris MDCCXXXI. 


Ad- 
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Advertiſement. 
Decemb. 1ſt. 1732. 


, HO' the improbable Story, handed 
into the World by one Ol/dmixon, 


in the Preface, Pages the 87h, and 97h. and 


Words, v2. 


in Page 227. of his Book, called the H:- 
ſtory of England, during the Reigns of 
the Royal Houſe of Stuart, deſerves no 
farther Notice, after that which has been 
taken of it, by the late Biſhop of Rocheſter 
in the foregoing Vindication; yet to pre- 
vent any Perſon's being impoſed upon, by 
ſo groſs, and bold a Fiction, there is part 
of the Life of the Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, written ALL in his Lordſhips Ow x 
Haxp, lodged in the Bodleian Library, 
to remain there for twelve Months, from 
Chriſtmas 1732, where any one may be 
ſatisfied, that his Lordſhip concluded 
Mr. Hambden's Character in theſe 


„He had a heade to contrive, and a 


= Ezounge to perſwade, and a hand to ex- 


* ecute any miſchieve, and his death ap- 
peared to be a greate deliverance 10 
—_ i. - 
There are alſo ſome Parts of his Lord- 
ſhips Hiſtory preſerved in His OwxN 
1 HAN p- 


612 ö 
HanD-WRITING, which have been ſeen, 
by ſeveral Perſons of Quality, and others, 
in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. Ra 72 of Bart. 
lets-Buildings in Holborn, one of the Ex- 
ecutors of the laſt Earl of Clarendon, 
wherein are Tux VERY SAME Wonps 
of Mr. Hambden's Character, that are in 
Tur PRINTED HisToRY, which the 
aforeſaid Oldmixon pretends were foiſted 
in by Mr. Edmund Smith. 


By this Manuſcript it does likewiſe ap- 


pear, that the Hiſtory of the Rebellion was | 


{o named by the Noble Author Himſelf. 
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Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Ec. 


BOOK I. 


Deut. Iv. 7, 8, 9. 


For what Nation is there ſo great, who hath God ſo nigh 
unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things that we 
call upon him for ? 5 fer 

And what Nation is there ſo great that hath Statutes, and 
Fudgments ſo righteous as all this Law which I ſet be- 
fore you this day? 5 

Only take beed to thy ſelf, and keep thy ſoul diligently, leſt 

thou forget the things which thine 2 have 2 ** 


m—_— 


HA Poſterity may not be Deceived, m. Preface 


dy che proſperous Wickedneſs of thoſe 4 . 


nion, that nothing leſs than a general 
Combination, and univerſal Apoſtacy 
in the whole Nation from their Reli- 
gion, and Allegiance, could, in ſo ſhort 
e Ba time, have produced ſuch a total and 
prodigious Alteration, and Confuſion over the whole King- 
dom; and that the Memory of thoſe, who, out of Duty 
and Conſcience have oppoſed that Torrent, which did over- 
 whelm them, may not loſe the recompence due to their Vir- 
tue, but having undergone the injuries and reproaches of 
This, may find a vindication in a better Age: Ir will not 
be unuſeful, for the information of the Judgment and Con- 
ſcience of men, to preſent to the world a full and clear Nar- 
ration of the Gronnds, Circumſtances, and Artifices of this 
Rebellion; not only from the time fince the flame hath been 
viſible in a Civil War, but, look ing farther back, from thoſe 
former paſſages and accidents, by which the Seed- plots were 
made and framed, from whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceſ-— 
ſively grown to the height they have ſince arrived at. 
44 . , x A AN p 


— — 


Times of which I write, into an Opi- * 


2 


may not be thought altogether an incompetent Perſon, having 


The Hiſtory Book I. 
Ad in this enſuing Hiſtory, though the hand and judge- 
ment of God will be very riſible, in infatuating a People (as 
Ripe and Prepared for Deſtruction ) into all the preverſe 
actions of folly and madneſs, making the Weak to contri- 
bute to the deſigns of the Wicked, and ſuffering even thoſe 
by degrees, out of a Conſcience of their Guilt, to grow more 
Wicked than they intendcd to be; letting the Wiſe to be im- 
poſed upon by Men of {mall underſtanding ; and permitting 
the Innocent to be poſſeſſed with lazineſs and ſleep in the 
molt viſible article of Danger; uniting the Ill, though of the 
moſt different Opinions, oppotite Intereſts, and diſtant Aﬀe- 
ctions, in a firm and conſtant league of Miſchicfs ; and divi- 
ding thoſe, whoſe Opinions, and Intereſts, are the ſame, into 
Faction and Emulation, more pernicious to the Publick, than 


the Treaſon of the others: whilſt the poor People, under 


pretence of Zeal to Religion, Law, Liberty, and Parliaments 
e of precious eſteem in their 2 ſignification) are fu- 


riouſly hurried into Actions introducing Atheiſm, and diſ- 
ſolving all the Elements of Chriſtian Religion; Cancelling all 


Obligations, and deſtroying all foundations of Law and Li- 


berty; and rendring, not only the Privileges, but the very 
Being of Parliaments deſperate and impracticable: I ſay, 
though the immediate finger and wrath of God muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd in theſe perplexitics and diſtraQions: yet he who 


ſhall diligently obſerve the diſtempers and conjunctures of 
Time, the ambition, pride, and folly of Perſons, and the ſud- 
dain growth of Wickedneſs, from want of care and circum- 


ſpection in the firſt Impreſſions, will find all theſe Miſeries to 
bave proceeded, and to have been brought upon us from the 
ſame natural cauſes, and means, which have uſually attended 
Kingdoms ſwoln with long Plenty, Pride, and Exceſs, towards 
{ome ſignal mortification, and caſtigation of Heaven. And it 
may be, upon the conſideration how impoſſibleit wasto foreſee 


many things that have happen d, and of the neceſſity of over- 


looking many other things, we may not yet find the Cure ſo 
deſperate, but that, by God's mercy,the Wounds may be again 


bound up; and then this proſpe& may not make the future 


Peace leſs pleaſant and durable. 
I Have the more willingly induced my ſelf to this un- 
ual task, out of the hope of contributing ſomewhat to that 
blefſed end: and though a piece of this Nature (wherein the 


Infirmities of ſome, and the Malice of others, mult be boldly 


look'd upon and mention'd) is not likely to be publiſhed in 


_ the Age in which it is writ, yet it may ſerve to inform my 


ſelf, and ſome others, what we ought to do, as well as to 
comfort us in what we have done. For which work, as 1 


en 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 

been preſent as a Member of Parliament in thoſe Councils 
before, and till the breaking out of the Rebellion, and having 
ſince had the Honour to be near two great Kings in ſome 
Truſt, fo I ſhall perform the fame with all faithfulneſs, and 
ingenuity ; with an equal obſervation of the faults and infir- 
mities of both ſides, with their defects and overſights in pur- 
ſuing their own ends; and ſhall no otherwiſe mention — 
and light Occurrences, than as they have been Introductions 
to matters of the greateſt Moment, nor ſpeak of Perſons 
otherwiſe than as the mention of their Virtues or Vices is 
eſſential to the work in hand: In which I ſhall, with truth, 
preſerve my ſelf from the leaſt ſharpneſs, that may proceed 
from private Provocation, and in the whole, obſetye the rules 
that a Man ſhould, who deſerves to be believed. 

I Saat not then lead any Man farther back in this jour- 
ney for the diſcovery of the entrance into thoſe dark ways, 
than the beginning of this King's Reign. For I am not ſo 
ſnarp- ſighted as thoſe, who have diſcerned this Rebellion con- 
triving, from (if not before) the death of Queen Elizabeth, 

and fomented by ſeveral Princes, and great Miniſters of State 
in Chriſtendom, to the time that it brake out. Neither do I 
look ſo far back as I do, becauſe I believe the deſign to have 
been fo long ſince formed, but that by viewing the Temper, 
Diſpoſition, and Habit, at that time, of the Court and of the 
Country, we may diſcern the minds of Men prepared, of 
ſome to Act, and of others to Suffer all that hath fince hap- 
pened ; the Pride of this Man, and the Popularity of that; 
the Levity of one, and the Moroſity of another; the Exceſs 
of the Court in the greateſt Want, and the Parſimony and 
Retention of the Country in the greateſt Plenty; the ſpirit 
of Craft and Subtlety 1 and the Unpoliſned Integrity 
of others, too much deſpiſing craft or art; all contributing 


joyntly to this maſs of onfuſion now before us. 


K NG Fames in the end of March 1625 died, leaving A View of 


| Spam, 


his mg that now is, engaged in a War with > 27 K. 
t unprovided with money to manage it; Charles 1. 


though it was undertaken by the conſent and advice of Par- . 


liament: the People being naturally enough inclined to the 
War (having ſurfeited with the uninterrupted Pleaſures and 
Plenty of 22 years Peace) and ſufficiently inflamed againſt 
the Spaniard; but quickly weary of the charge of it: And 
therefore, after an unproſperous and chargeable attempt in a 
Voyage by Sea upon Cadiz, and as unſucceſsful, and more un- 
fortunate one, upon France at the Ifle of Ree (for ſome diffe- 
' rence had likewiſe about the ſame time begorten a War with 
that Prince) a general Peace was _— concluded NES 
W . 2 | King 
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Kingdoms; the Exchequer being ſo exhauſted with the debts 
of King Fames, the bounty of his Majeſty that now is (who 
upon his firſt acceſs to the Crown, gave many coſtly inſtances 
of his favour to Perſons near him ) and the charge of the 
War upon Spain, and France, that both the known, and ca- 
ſual Revenue being anticipated, the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of 
the Houſhold was unprovided for; and the King on the ſud- 
dain driven to thoſe fre; ghts for his own Support, that many 
ways were reſorted to, and inconveniences ſubmitted to for 
Supply; as ſelling the Crown-Lands, creating Peers for mo- 
ney, and many other particulars, which no acceſs of power, 
or plenty, ſince could repair. - 
 PaRrLIaMENTS were Summoned, and again Diffolved in 
diſpleaſurè: and that in the fourth year (after the Diſſolution 
of the two former) was determined with a Profeſſion, and 
Declaration, that, Since for ſeveral ill ends the calling again 
*0f a Parliament was divulged, however his Majeſty had 
*hewed, by his frequent meeting with his People, his love 
*to the ule of Parliaments, yet the late abuſe having, for the 
«*vreſent, driven his Majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, 
he ſhall account ir preſumption for any to preſcribe any 
eetime to his Majeſty for Parliaments. Which words were 
generally interpreted, as if no more Aſſemblies of that nature 
_ were to be expected, and that all Men were prohibited upon 
the penalty of Cenſure, ſo much as to ſpeak of a Parliament. 
And here I cannot but let my ſelf hs to ſay, that no Man 
can ſhew me a Source, from whence thoſe waters of bitterneſs, 
we now taſte, have more probably flowed, than from theſe 
unreaſonable, unskilful, and precipitate Diſſolutions of Par- 
liaments; in which, by an unjuſt — of the Paſſion, Inſo- 
lence, and Ambition of particular Perſons, the Court meaſured 
the Temper and Affection of the Country; and by the ſame 
ſtandard the People confider'd the Honour, Juſtice, and Piety 
of the Court; and ſo uſually parted, at thoſe fad ſeaſons, wit 
no other Reſpe&, and Charity one toward the other, than ac- 
companies Perſons who never meant to meet but in their own 
Defence. In which the King had always the diſadvantage to 
| harbour Perſons about him, who with their utmoſt Induſtry, 
falſe Information, and Malice, improved the faults, and infir- 
mities of the Court to the People; and again, as much as in 
them lay, rendered the Pcople fulpetted, if not odious to the 
_ King. 5 
I am not altogether a ſtranger to the paſſages of thoſe Par- 
liaments (though I was not a Member of them) having care- 
fully peruſed the Journals of both Houſes, and Familiarly con- 
verſed with many who had principal parts in them. And I 
cannot but wonder at thoſe Councels, which perſwaded the 


courſes 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
courſes then taken; the habit and temper of Mens minds, at 
that time, being, no queſtion, very applicable to the Publick 


ends; and thoſe ends being only diſcredited by the ſealouſies 


the People entertain d from the manner of the proſecution, 
that they were other, and worſe than in truth they were. It 


is not to be denied, that there were, in all thoſe Parliaments, 


eſpecially in that of the fourth year, ſeveral Paſſages, and di- 
ſtempered Speeches of 1 Perſons, not fit for the 
Dignity, and Honour of thoſe places, and unſuitable to the 
Reverence due to his Majeſty and his Councils. But I do 
not know any formed Act of either Houle (for neither the 


Remonſtrance, nor Votes of the laſt day were ſuch) that was 


not agreeable to the Wiſdom, and Juſtice of great Courts 
upon thoſe extraordinary occaſions. And whoever conſiders 


the Acts of power, and injultice of ſome of the Miniſters, in 
thoſe intervals of Parliament, will not be much ſcandalized at 


the warmth, and vivacity of thoſe meetings. 

Ix the Second Parliament there was a mention, and in- 
tention declared of granting five Subſidies, a proportion (how 
contemptible ſoever in reſpect of the pretfures now every day 
impoſed) ſcarce ever before heard of in Parliament. And 
that Mecting being, upon very unpopular, and unplauſible 

Reaſons, immediately Diflolved, thoſe five Subſidies were ex- 
acted, throughout the whole Kingdom, with the ſame rigour, 
as if, in truth, an Act had paſſed to that purpoſe: Divers Gen- 
tlemen of prime Quality, in ſeveral Counties of England, 
were, for refuſing to pay the ſame, committed to Priſon, with 
great rigour and extraordinary circumſtances. And could it 
be imagined, that thoſe Men would meet again in a free Con- 
vention of Parliament, without a ſharp and ſevere expoſtu- 

lation, and inquiſition into their own Riche, and the power 


that had impoſed upon that Right? And yet all theſe Provo- 


cations, and many other, almoſt of as large an extent, pro- 
duced no other Reſentment than the Petition of Right (of 
no prejudice to the Crown) which was likewiſe purchaſed at 


the price of five Subſidies more, and, in a very ſhort time after 


that Supply granted, that Parliament was likewiſe , with 
ſtrange circumſtances of Paſſion on all ſides, Diſſolved. 
Tae abrupt, and unkind breaking off the two firſt Par- 
liaments was wholly imputed to the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and of the Third, principally to the Lord Weſton, then Lord 


High Treaſurer of England; both in reſpect of the great 


Power, and Intereſt they then had in the Aﬀe&ions of his 


to be when ſome Charges, and Accuſations were preparing, 
and ready to be preferred againſt thoſe two great Perſons. And 
therefore the Envy, and Hatred, that attended them thereupon, 

25 „ was 


My, and for that the time of the Diſſolutions happened 


* n Tag” + 
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was inſupportable, and was viſibly the cauſe of the Murder of 


the firſt (ſtabbed to the Heart by the hand of a Villain, upon 
the meer impious pretence of his being odious to the Parlia- 
ment) and made, no doubt, ſo great an impreſſion upon the 
Underſtanding, and Nature of the other, that, by degrees, he 


Joſt that temper and ſerenity of Mind, he had been before ma- 


ſter of, and which was moſt fit to have accompanied him in his 
weighty Imployments: inſomuch, as, out of indignation to 
find himſelf worſe uſed than he deſerved, he cared leſs to de- 
ſerve well, than he had done; and inſenſibly grew into that 
Publick hatred, that render d him lets uſeful to the Service 
that he only intended. 2 
I Woxvex leſs at the Errors of this nature in the Duke 
of Buckingham; who, having bad a moſt generous Education 


in Courts, was my ignorant of the Ebbs, and Floods of 


Popular Councils, and of the Winds that move thoſe Waters; 
Ra could not, without the ſpitcit of Indignation, find him- 
ſelf, in the ſpace of a few weeks, without auy viſible cauſe 
intervening, from the greateſt height of popular Eſtimation 
that any perſon hath aſcended to (inſomuch as Sr Edward 


Coke blaſphemouſly call'd him our Saviour) by the fame breath 


thrown down to the depth of Calumny, and Reproach. I 
ſay, it is no marvel (beſides that he was naturally to follow 
ſuch Counſels as were given him) that he could think of no 


better way, to be freed of theſe inconveniences, and troubles, 


the Paſſions of thoſe Meetings gave him, than to Diſſolve 
them, and prevent their coming together: and that when 
they ſeem d to neglect the publick Peace, out of Animoſity to 
him, he intended his own Eaſe and Security in the firſt place, 
and eaſily believ'd, the Publick might be otherwiſe provided 

for, by more Intent and Diſpaſſionate Councils. But that the 


other, the Lord Weſton, who had been very much, and very 


Popularly converſant in thoſe Conventions, who exactly knew 


the Frame, and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, the Temper of 
the People, the Extents of the Courts of Law, and the ju- 


riſdiction of Parliaments, which at that time had ſeldom, or 
never committed any Exceſs of juriſdiction ( Modeſty and 
Moderation in words never was, nor ever will be obſerved in 
Popular Councils, whoſe foundation is Liberty of Speech) 


that He ſhould believe, that the Union, Peace, and Plenty 
of the Kingdom could be 2 without Parliaments, or 


that the Paſſion, and Diſtemper gotten, and receiv d into 
Parliaments, could be remov d, and reformed by the more 


paſſionate Breaking and Diſſolving them; or that That Courſe 


would not inevitably prove the moſt Pernicious to him- 


elf, is as much my Wonder, as any thing that hath fince 


happe ned, w 


Trzng 


— 


— 
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Tuxxx is a Protection very gracious, and juſt, which 


Princes owe to their Servants, when, in Obedience to their juſt 


Commands, upon extraordinary and neceſſary Occaſions, in 
the Execution of their Truſts, they ſwerve from the ftri& 
Letter of the Law, which, without that Mercy would be 
Penal to them. In any ſuch Cafe, it is as Legal (the Law 
preſuming it will be always done upon great Reaſon) for the 
King to Pardon, as for the Party to Accuſe, and the Judge to 
Condemn. But for the Soveraign Power to interpoſe, and 
ſhelrer an Accuſed Servant from anſwering, does not only ſeem 
an obſtruction of Juſtice, and lay an imputation upon the 
Prince of being privy to the Offence, but leaves ſo great a 


Scandal upon the Party himſelf, that he is generally concluded 


Guilty of whatſoever he is charged with; which is commonly 


more than the Worſt Man ever deſerved. And it is worthy | 
the Obſervation, that, as no Innocent Man who made his 
Defence, ever Suffer'd in thoſe times by judgment of Parlia- 


ment, ſo many Guilty Perſons, and againſt whom the Spirit 
of the times went as High, by the wiſe managing their 
defence, have been freed from their Accuſers, not only with- 
out Cenfure, but without Reproach; as the Biſhop of Lin- 


coln, then Lord Keeper, Sr H. Marten, and Sr H. Spiller; 


Men, in their ſeveral degrees, as little beholden to the Cha- 
rity of that time, as any Men ſince. Whereas ſcarce a Man, 
who, with Induſtry and Skill, laboured to keep himſelf from 


being Accuſed, or by Power to ſtop or divert the Courſe of 
Proceeding, {caped without ſome Signal Mark of Infamy, or 


Prejudice. And the Reaſon is clear, for beſides that, after the 
firſt Storm, there is ſome Compaſſion naturally attends Men 
like to be in Miſery ; and befides the latirude of Judging in 
thoſe places, whereby there is room for Kindneſs and Aﬀe- 
ction, and collateral Conſiderations to interpoſe; the truth is, 
thoſe Accuſations (to which this Man contributes his Malice, 


another his Wit, all Men what they pleaſe, and moſt upon 
Hear-ſay, with a kind of Unctfaritable Delight of making the 


Charge as Heavy as may be) are commonly ſtuffed with 
many odious Generals, that the Proofs ſeldom make good: 
and then a Man is no ſooner found leſs Guilty than he is ex- 
peed, but he is concluded more Innocent than he is; and 
it is thought but a juſt Reparation for the Reproach that he 
deſerved not, to free him from the Cenſure he deſerved. So 
that, very probably, thoſe two Noble Perſons had been happy, 
if they had ſtoutly ſubmittted to the Proceedings were de- 
figned againſt them; and, without queſtion, it had been of 
Soveraign Uſe to the King, if, in thoſe Peaceable rimes, Par- 


liaments had been Taught to know their own Bounds, by 
being ſuffer d to Proceed as far as they could go; by which 
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the Extent of their Power would quickly have been mani- 
feſted : from whence no Inconvenience of moment could have 
Proceeded ; the Houſe of Commons never then pretending 
to the leaſt part of ſudicature, or exceeding the known Verge 
of their own Privileges; the Houle of Peers obſerving the 
Rules of the Law and Equity in their Judgments, and pro- 


ceeding deliberately = clear Teſtimony and Evidence of 
he 


matter of Fact, and the King retaining the ſole power of 
Pardoning, and recciving the whole profit of all Penalties and 
Judgments; and indeed having fo great an influence upon 
the Body of the Peerage, that it was ſcarce known, that an 
Perſon of Honour was ſeverely Cenſured in that Houſe (be- 
fore this preſent Parliament) who was not either immediately 
proſecuted by the Court, or in evident Disfavour there; by 
which, it may be (as it uſually falls out) ſome Doors were 
opened, at which inconveniences to the Crown have got in, 
that were not then enough Weighed and Conſidered. 

Bur the courſe of exempting Men from proſecution, by 
diſſolving of Parliaments, made the power of Parliaments 


much more Formidable, as conceived to be without Limit; 


fince the Soveraign Power ſcem'd to be compelled (as unable 
otherwiſe to {et bounds to their proceedings) to that rough 


Cure, and to determine their Beings, becaule it could not 


determine their juriſdiction. Whereas if they had been fre- 
quently Summoned,and ſeaſonably Diſſolved, after their Wiſ- 
lom in applying Medicines and Cures, as well as their in- 
duſtry in diſcovering Diſeaſes, had been diſcerned, they would 
eaſily have been applied to the Uſes for which they were firſt 
Inſtituted, and been of no leſs eſteem with the Crown, than 
of Veneration with the People. And fo I ſhall conclude this 
Digreſſion, which, I conceived, was not unſeaſonable for 
this place, nor upon this occaſion, and return to the Time 
when that brisk, and improvident Reſolution was taken o 


declining thoſe Conventions; all Men being Inhibired (as 1 
ſaid before they generally took themſelves to be) by the Pro- 


clamation at the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the fourth 
Year, ſo much as to mention or {peak as if a Parliament 
 __ ſhould be called. 1 : 
The State of Ax here it will give much Light to that which follows, 
che covrr if ve take a View of the State of the Court, and of the Counci 
mne. at that time; by which we may belt ſee the face of that time, 
and the Affections and Temper of the People in general. 
Tee Riſe ef For the better taking this Proſpect, we will begin with 
2 a ſurvey of the Perſon of that great Man, the Duke of Buck- 
dem. ingham (who was ſo barbarouſly Murdered about this time) 
whoſe Influence had been Unfortunate in the Publick Affairs, 
and whole Death p. oduced a Change in all the Yonge 
5 8 The 
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The Duke was indeed a very extraordinary Perſon, and ne- 
ver any Man, in any Age, nor, I believe, in any Country, or 
Nation, roſe, in ſo ſhort a time, to ſo much greatneſs of Ho- 
nour, Fame, and Fortune, upon no other advantage or re- 
commendation, than of the Beauty and Gracefulneſs of his 
Perſon. I have not the leaſt purpoſe of undervaluing his 


good Parts and Qualities (of which there will be occaſion 


ſhortly to give ſome teſtimony) when I ſay, that his firſt 
introduction into Favour, was purely from the Handſome- 


nels of his Perſon. 


He was a younger Son of St George Villiers of Brooksby, 
in the County of Leiceſter ; a Family of an antient extraction, 


even from the time of the Conqueſt, and Tranſported then 


with the Conqueror out of Normandy , where the Famil 
hath ſtill remained and ſtill continues with Luſtre. After 


S George's firſt Marriage, in which he had two or three Sons, 


and ſome Daughters, who ſhared an ample Inheritance from 


him; by a ſecond Marriage with a Lady of the Family of the 


Beaumonts, he had this Gentleman, and two other Sons and a 
Daughter, who all came afterwards to be raiſed to great Titles 
and Dignities. George, the eldeſt Son of this ſecond bed, was 
after the death of his Father, by the ſingular afte&ion and 
care of his Mother, who enjoyed a good Jovnrure, in the 
account of that Age, well brought up; and, tor the improve- 


ment of his Education, and giving an Ornament to his hope- 
ful Perſon, he was by Her {cnt into Fance; where he ſpent 


two or three Years in attaining the Language, and in Learning 
the exercilcs of Riding and Dancing, in the laſt of which he 


_ excelled moſt Men, and returned into England by the time 


he was 21 Years old, 
Kix Fames Reigned that time, and though he was a 
Prince of more Learning and Knowledge than any other of 


that Age, and really delighted more in Books, and in the con- 


verſation of Learned Men, yet, of all Wiſe Men living, he was 


the moſt delighted and taken with Handſome Perſons, and 


with Fine Cloaths. He begun to be weary of his Favourite, the 


Earl of Somerſet, who was the only Favourite that kept that 
Poſt fo long, without any publick Reproach from the People. 
But by the inſtigation and wickedneſs of his Wife, he be- 
came, at lcaſt, privy to a horrible Murder, that expoled him 


to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Law (the Poyſoning of S* Tho- 


mas Overbury) upon which both He, and his Wife were con- 
demned to die, after a Tryal by their Pecrs, and many Per- 


ſons of Quality were Exccuted for the ſame. 


WuartsrT this was in agitation, and before the utmoſt 


diſcovery was made, M* Villiers appearcd in Court, and drew 
the King's eyes upon him. There were enough in the Court 
= ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently angry, and incenſed againſt Somerſer, for being 
what themſelves deſired to be, and eſpecially for being a 


Scots-man, and aſcending, in ſo ſhort a time, from being a 


Page, to the Height he was then at, to contribute all they 
could to promote the One, that they might throw out the 
Other: which being eaſily brought to pals, by the proceed- 
ing of the Law upon his aforeſaid Crime, the Other found 
very little difficulty in rendring himſelf Gracious to the King, 
whoſe Nature and Diſpoſition was very flowing in affe&ion 


towards Perſons ſo adorned. Inſomuch that, in few days 


after his firſt appearance in Court, he was made Cup-bearer 
to the King, by which he was, of courſe, to be much in his 
Preſence, and ſo admitted to that converſation and diſcourſe, 
with which that Prince always abounded at his meals. 

His Inclinations to his new Cup-bearer diſpoſed him to 


- adminiſter frequent occaſions of diſcourſing of the Court of 


France, and the Tranſactions there, with which he had been 
ſo lately acquainted, that he could er enlarge upon 


that Subject, to the King's great delight, and to the gaining 


the eſteem and value of all the ſtanders by to Himſelf: which 


Was a thing the King was well pleaſed with. He acted very 


few weeks upon this Stage, when he mounted Higher, 


and, being Knighted, without any other Qualification, he 


was at the ſame time made Gentleman of the Bed- chamber, 
and Knight of the Order of the Garter, and in a ſhort time 


( very ſhort for ſuch a prodigious Aſcent ) he was made a 


Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, a Marquis, and became Lord 
high Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Maſter of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of all the Graces 


of the King, in conferring all the Honours, and all rhe Of- 


fices of three Kingdoms without a Rival; in diſpenſing 


whereof, he was guided more by the Rules of Appetite, than 
of judgment, and fo, exalted almoſt all of his own numerous 


Family, and Dependants; whoſe greateſt Merit was their 


Alliance to Him; which ny offended the ancient No- 


bility, and the People of all conditions, who ſaw the Flowers 
of the Crown every day fading, and wither d; whilſt the 
Demeaſnes, and Revenue thereof were Sacrificcd to the en- 


riching a Private Family (how well ſoever originally ex- 


tracted) ſcarce ever heard of before to the Nation, and the 
. of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a 
fad proſpect of that Poverty, and Neceſſity, which afterwards 
befel the Crown, almoſt to the Ruin of it. STS 

Many were of opinion, that King Fames before his 


death, grew weary of this Favourite, and that if he had 


lived, he would have deprived him at leaſt of his large, and 


unlimited Power, And this imagination fo prevailed with 


ſome 
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ſome Men, as the Lord Keeper Lincoln, the Earl of Middle- 
ſex, Lord High Treaſurer of England, and other Gentlemen 
of Name, though not in fo high Stations, that they had the 
Courage to withdraw from their abſolute dependance upon 
| the Duke, and to make tome other Eſſays, which proved to 
| the Ruin of every one of them; there appearing no mark 
or evidence, that the King did really leflen his affection to 
Him, to the hour of his death. On the contrary, as he 
Created him Duke of Buckingham in his Abſence, whilſt he 
was with the Prince in Hain, ſo, after their Return, the 
Duke executed the ſame Authority in conferring all Favours 
and Graces, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who had 
manifeſted any unkindneis towards him. And yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, if that King's Naturc had equally diſpoſed 
him to pull down, as to build an erect; and if his Courage 
and Severity in puniſhing and reforming, had been as great, 
as his Generoſity and Inclination was to oblige, it is not to 
be doubted, but that he would have withdrawn his affection 
from the Duke intirely, before his death ; which thoſe Per- 
fons who were admitted to any Privacy with him, and 
were not in the Confidence of the Other (for before Thoſe 
he knew well how to diſſemble) had reaſon enough to ex- 
ge ox it is certain, that the King was never well pleaſed 4s ae 
with the Duke, after the Prince's going into Spain; which 9 
was infinitely againſt his Will, and contrived wholly by the 7 in- 
Duke: Who, out of Envy, that the Earl of Siſtol ſhonld '* $p**- 
have the ſole management of fo great an Affair (as hitherto 
that Treaty had been wholly Conducted by him in Spain, 
where he was Extraordinary Embaſſadour, and all particulars 
upon the matter agreed upon) had one day inſinuated to 
44 the common misfortune of Princes, that in ſo Sub- 


ſtantial a part of their Happineſs in this World, as depended 
g upon their Marriage, themſelves had never any part, but 
| muſt receive only an account from others of the Nature, and 
Humour, and Beauty of the Ladies they were to Marry; and 
thoſe Reports ſeldom proceeded from Perſons totally Unin- 
tereſted, by reaſon of the parts they had acted towards ſuch 
reparations. From hence he diſcourſed, how Gallant and how 
3 ove a thing ir would be, for his Highneſs to make a Journey 
| into Spain, and to fetch home his Miſtreſs ; that it would put 
an end preſently to all thoſe Formalities, which (though all 
| Subſtantial matters were agreed _ already) according to 
] the Style of that Court, and the flow 2 in all things 
a of Ceremony, might yet retard the Infanta's Voyage into 
England many months; all which would be in a moment 
removed by his Highneſs s own Preſence; that it very <4 
uc 
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ſuch an obligation to the Infanta her ſelf, as ſhe could never 


enough value or requite, and being a Reſpect rarely paid by 
any other Prince, upon the like Addreſſes, could proceed only 


from the high regard and Reverence he had for her Per- 


ſon; that in the great Affair, That only remain'd undeter- 
| mined, and was not entirely yielded to, though under a very 
Friendly deliberation, which was the Reſtoring the Palati- 
nate, it was very probable, that the King of Spain himſelf 
might chooſe, in the inſtant, to gratify his Perſonal Interpo- 
fition, which, in a Treaty with an Embaſſadour, might be 
drawn out in length, or attended with Overtures of Recom- 
pence by ſome new Conceſſions, which would create new 


Difficulties : However, that the Mediation could not but be 
frankly undertaken by the Infanta her ſelf, who would am- 


bitiouſly make it her work to pay a part of her great Debt 
to the Prince, and that he might, with Her, and by Her, 


3 to his Majeſty the entire Peace, and Reſtitution of 


is Family; which by no other Human means could be 
brought to paſs. 
Tust diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon the 
Mind and Spirit of the Prince (whoſe Nature was inclined 
to Adventures) that He was tranſported with the thought 
of it, and moſt impatiently follicitous to bring it to pals. 
The greateſt difficulty in view was how they might procure 
the King's conſent, who was very Quick-fighted in diſcern- 
ing difficulties, and raiſing objections, and very flow in ma- 
ſtering them, and untying the knotts he had made ; In a 


word, he knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate Contin- 


gencies, and ſo abhorr'd the being entangled in ſuch. This 
was firlt to be atterwpted by the Prince himſelf, by Commu- 
nicating it to the King, as his earneſt defire and ſuit, with 
this circumſtance, that Since his doing, or Not doing what he 
moſt defired, depended wholly and entirely upon his Ma- 
jeſty's own Approbation and Command, he would vouchſafe 


he had firſt taken his own Reſolution ; and that this Condi- 
tion ſhould be firſt humbly inſiſted on, before the Subſtantial 
Point ſhould be Communicared ; and ſo this approach being 
firſt made, the ſucceſs and proſecution was to be left to the 
Duke's credit and dexterity. All things being thus concerted 
berween his Highneſs and the Duke (and this the beginning 
of an entire Confidence between them, after a long time of 
declared Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure on the Prince's part, and 
Occaſion enough »dminiſter'd on the Other ) they ſhortly 
found fit opportunity (and there were ſeaſons when that 


King was to be approached more hopefully than in others) 


to make their Addreſs together. His Majeſty — con- 
ſented 


to 8 Not to Communicate the thing propoſed, before 
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ſented to the Condition, and being well pleaſed that all 
ſhould depend upon his Will, frankly promiſed, that he 


would not, in any degree, Communicate to any Perſon the 


matter, before he had taken, and Communicated to Them 
his Own Reſolutions. | | 


Tre Prince then, upon his knees, declared his Suit and me Prince 

very importunate N. the Duke ſtanding a long time by, © 1 
„while the King diſcourſed the whole bi: Father, 

matter to the Prince, with leſs Paſſion than they expected, 


and then looked upon the Duke, as inclined to hear what 
He would ſay; who ſpoke nothing to the point whether, in 
prudence, Adviſcable or Not ; but Aren gon the infinite 
Obligation, his Majeſty would confer upon the Prince, b 

his yielding to the violent Paſſion his Highneſs was * 
ported with; and, after many exalted expreſſions to that pur- 
poſe, concluded, that he doubted, that his Majeſty, refuſing 
to grant the Prince this his humble Requeſt, would make a 
deep impreſſion upon his Spirits, and peace of Mind; and 
that he would, he fear'd, look upon ir as the greateſt Miſ- 
fortune and Affliction, that could befall him in this World. 
The Prince, then taking the opporunity, from the good 
Temper he ſaw his Father in, to enlarge upon thoſe two 


Points, which he knew were moſt Important in the King's 


own wiſhes and judgment, That this expedient would put 
a quick end to this Treaty, which could not be continued, 
after his Arrival in that Court, but that his Marriage muſt 
preſently enſue, which, he knew well enough, the King did 
moſt impatiently deſire of all Bleſſings in this World: He 
faid likewiſe, he would undertake (and he could not but be 
believ'd from the Reaſonableneſs of it) that his Preſence 


would, in a moment, determine the Reſtitution of the Pala- 


tinate to his Brother and Siſter ; which was the ſecond thing 


the King longed moſt paſſionately to ſee, before he ſhould 


leave this World. 


Tuxss diſcourſes, urged with all the Artifice and Addreſs King lame: 
imaginable, ſo far wrought upon, and prevail'd with the * 


it. 


cuſtomed to, and much leſs than was agreeable to his great 
Wiſdom, he gave his approbation, and promiſed that the 
Prince ſhould make the Journey he was ſo much inclined to. 
Whether he did not upon the ſaddain Comprehend the con- 
ſequences, which would naturally attend ſuch a raſh Under- 


taking, or the leſs conſider'd them, becauſe Proviſions, which 


muſt be made for ſuch a ogg + both with reference to the 
Expence and Security of it, would take up much time, and 


could not be done in ſuch a ſecret way, but that the Counſel 
it ſelf might be reſumed, when new meaſures ould be 
| U en. 
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taken. Bat this imagination was too reaſonable not to be 
Foreſeen by them, and ſo they had provided themſelves ac- 
cordingly. And therefore, as ſoon as they had the King's 
promiſe upon the main, they rold him, the Security of ſuch 
a deſign depended on the Expedition, without which there 
could be no Secrecy oblerved or hoped for; That, if it were 
deferred till ſuch a Fleet could be made ready, and ſuch an 
Equipage prepared as might be fit for the Prince of Wales, ſo 


much time would be ſpent, as would Diſappoint the princi- 
pal Ends of the Journey; if they ſhould ſend for a b 


France, the Ceremony in the asking and granting it, and that 


which would flow from it, in his paſſage through that King- 
dom, would be, at lcalt, lyable to the fame objection of De- 
lay : beſides that, according to the myſteries and intrigues of 
State, ſuch a Paſs cou'd not in point of ſecurity be reaſonably 
Depended upon; and therefore they had thought of an Ex- 
3 would avoid all Inconveniencies and Hazards; 


and that it ſhould be Executed before it ſhould be Suſpected; 


that it had never hitherto been, in the leaſt degree, con- 


tulted but between Themſelves (which was really true) and 
therefore, if they now undertook the Journey 4 with two 
Servants, who ſhould not know any thing till the moment 


_y were to depart, they might eaſily paſs through France, 
befo 


re they ſhould be Miſs d at White-Hall ; which was not 
hard to be conceived, and fo with the leſs diſquiſition was 


conſented to by the King; and the farther Deliberation of 


what was more to be done both in matter, and manner, and 
the Nomination of the Perſons wbo ſhould attend Them, and 
the Time for their departure was deferr'd to the conſultation 


of the next day. 


Wuen the King, in his Retirement, and by himſelf, 


came to Revolve what had been ſo looſely Conſulted before, 
as he had a wonderful Sagacity in ſuch Reflections, a thou- 


ſand Difficulties and Dangers occurr'd to him, and ſo many 


Precipices, which could hardly be avoided in ſuch a Journey; 
beſides thoſe conſiderations, which the violent Affection of 


a Father to his only Son, ſuggeſted to him, he thought how 
ill an influence it might have on his People, too much diſ- 
poſed ro murmur and complain of the leaſt Inadvertency ; 
and that they look'd upon the Prince as the Son of the King- 
dom, as well as his Own. He conſider' d the, Reputation he 


ſhould loſe with all Forreign Princes (eſpecially if any ill 


Accident ſhould happen ) by ſo much . from his 
Dignity in expoſing the immediate Heir of the Crown, his 
only Son, to all the Dangers, and all the Jealouſies, which 
particular Malice, or that fathomleſs abyſs of Reaſon of State, 
might prepare and contrive againſt him; and then, in how 
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deſperate a condition Himſelf, and his Kingdoms ſhould re- 
main,if the Prince mifcarried by ſuch an unparallel'd weakneſs 
of his, contrary to the light of his — as well as 
the current of his Aﬀections. 

Tazsz Reflections were ſo Terrible to him, that they 
Robbed him of all Peace and Quiet of Mind; inſomuch as 
when the Prince, and Duke came to him about the Diſpatch, he 
fell into a great Paſhon with Tears, and told them, that he was 


Undone, and that it would break his Heart, if they purſued 


their Reſolution; that upon a true and diſpaſſionate diſquiſi- 
tion he had made with Himſelf, he was abundantly convinced, 
that, beſides the almoſt inevitable Hazards of the Prince's Per- 


ſon, with whom his life was bound up, and beſides the entire 


Loſs of the affections of his People, which would unavoid- 


_ ably attend this raſh action, he foreſaw it would ruin the whole 


Defign, and irrecoverably break the Match. For whereas all 
thoſe particulars, upon which he could poſitively and of right 


Inſiſt, were fully Granted (for That, which concern'd the 


Prince Ele&or, who had unexcuſably and directly againſt 
his Advice, incurr'd the Ban of the Empire in an Imperial 
Dyer, muſt be wrought off by Mediation and Treaty, could 


not be infiſted on in Juſtice) nor could Spain make any new 


Demands, all the Overtures they had made being Adjuſted ; 
the Prince ſhould no ſooner arrive at Madrid, than all the 
Articles of the Treaty ſhould be laid aſide, and New matter 


be propoſed, which had not been yet mention d, and could 


never be conſented to by him ; That the Treaty of this Mar- 
riage, how well ſoever received, and how much ſoever de- 
fred by the King, and his Chief Miniſters, was, in no de- 


gree, acceptable to the Spainiſh Nation in general, and leſs 
to the Court of Rome, where, though the new Pope ſeem d 


more inclined to grant the Diſpenſation than his Predeceſſour 
had been, it was . enough, that ir proceeded only from 
the 1 


Laws againſt the Papiſts, and a plenary Toleration of the Ex- 
erciſe of that Religion in England, which they now ſaw con- 
cluded, without any ſignal or real Benefit, or Advantage to 


them. And therefore they might ex and be confident, 


that when they had the Perſon of the Prince of Wales in 


their Hands, the King of Spain ( though in his own nature 
and inclinations full of Honour and Juſtice) would be even 
Compell'd by his Clergy (who had always a great influence 
upon the Counſels of that Kingdom) and the Importunities 
from Rome who would tell him, that God had put it now 


into 


e had to diſpleaſe the King of Spain, not 
that he was leſs averſe from the Match, it having been al- 
Spain and in Rome, that this Mar- 
riage was to be attended with a full Ropes of all the Penal 


IS 


— — - 


. 
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into his Hand to advance the Catholick Cauſe, to make new 
Demands for thoſe of that Religion here; which, though he 
could never conſent to, would, at beſt, interpoſe ſuch de- 
lays in the Marriage, that he ſhould never live to ſee it 
brought to paſs, nor probably to ſec his Son return again from 
Spain. Then he put the Duke in mind (whom he hitherto 
believ d only to comply with the Prince to oblige him, af- 
ter a long alienation from his Favour ) how inevitable his 
Ruin mult be, by the effect of this Counſel, how Ungra- 
cious he was already with the People, and how many Enemies 
he had, amongſt the greateſt Perſons of the Nobility, who 
would make ſuch uſe of this occaſion, that it would not be 
in his Majeſty's Power to Prote& him. And then he con- 
cluded with the Diflorder and Paſſion, with which he begun, 
with Sighs and Tears, to conjure them, that they would no 
more preſs him to give his Conſent to a Thing fo contrary 
to his Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and Intereſt, the Execu- 
tion whereof would break his Heart, and that they would 
give over any further purſuit of it. „ 

Tus Prince, and the Duke took not the pains to anſwer 
any of the Reaſons his Majeſty had inſiſted on; his Highneſs 
only putting him in mind of the Promiſe he had made to 
him the day before, which was fo Sacred, that he hoped he 
would not Violate it; which if he ſhould, it would make 
him never think more of Marriage. The Duke, who better 
knew, what kind of Arguments were of Prevalence with him, 
Treated him more Rudely; told him, No body could believe 
any thing he ſaid, when he detracted ſo ſoon the promiſe he 

had fo ſolemny made; that he plainly diſcern d, that it pro- 
ceeded from another Breach of his Word, in Communica- 
ting with ſome Raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe 

itiful Reaſons he had alledg'd, and he doubted not but 
be ſhould hereafter know who his Counſellour had been; 
That if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would 
be ſuch a Diſobligation to the Prince, who had fer his Heart 
now upon the Journey, after his Majeſty's approbation, that 
he could never Forget it, nor Forgive any Man who had been 
the Cauſe of it. 5 5 
- Taz Prince, who had always expreſs'd the higheſt Duty 
. and Reverence towards the King, by his humble and impor- 
tunate Entreaty, and the Duke, by his rougher Dialect, in 
the end prevail'd fo far (after his Majeſty had Paſſionately, 
and with many Oaths renounced the having Communicated 
the matter with any Perſon living) that the Debate was again 
reſum d upon he journey which they earneſtly deſired might 
not be deferr d, but that they might take their leaves of the 


King within two days, in which they would have all _ 
ready 
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ready that were neceſſary, his Highneſs pretend ing to Hunt at 


Theobalds, and the Duke to take als ira at Chelſey. 


Tur told him, that being to have only Two more in 
their Company, as was before reſolv'd, they had thought (if 
he approv'd them) upon S* Francis Cottington, and Endymion 


Porter, who, though they might ſafely, ſhould not be truſted 
with the Secret, till they were even ready to be Embarked. 


The Perſons were both Grateful to the King, the former 
having been long his Majeſty's Agent in the Court of Spain, 
and was now Secretary to the Prince; the other, having been 
bred in Madrid, after many years attendance upon the Duke, 
was now one of the Bed-Chamber to the Prince: So that his 
Majeſty cheerfully approv'd the Ele&ion they had made, and 
wiſh'd it might be preſently imparted to them; ſaying, that 
many things would occur to them, as neceſſary tothe Journey, 
that they two would never think of; and took that occaſion 
to ſend for S* Francis Cottington to come preſently to him 
(whilſt the other remain'd with him) who being, of cuſtom, 
waiting in the outward Room, was quickly brought in; whilſt 
the Duke whiſper'd the Prince in the Ear, that Cottington 


would be againſt the Journcy, and his Highneſs an{wer'd he 
Durſt not. 


Taz King told him, that he had always been an Honeſt 


Man, and therefore he was now to Truſt him in an Affair of 
the Higheſt Importance, which he was not, upon his Life, to 
Diſcloſe to any Man alive; then ſaid to him, Cottington, here 
is Baby Charles and Stenny (an appellation he always uſed, of 
and towards the Duke) who have a great mind to go by Poſt 


into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and will have but Two 


more in their Company, and have choſen You for one. What 


think You of the Journey > (He often 5 ſince, that, 


when he heard the King, he fell into ſuch a trembling that he 
could hardly ſpeak. But when the King Commanded him to 
anſwer him, what He thought of the Journey) he reply d that 
he could not think well of it, and that he believ d, it would 
render all that had been done towards the Match, Fruitleſs: 


for that Spain would no longer think themſelves Oblig d by 
thoſe Articles, but that, when they had the Prince in their 
Hands, they would make New Overtures, which they believ d 


more Advantageous to them; amongſt which they muſt look 


for many that would concern Religion, and the Exerciſe of it 
in England. Upon which the King threw himſelfuponhis Bed, 


and faid, I told you this before, and fell into new Paſſion, 
and Lamentation, that he was undone and ſhould loſe Baby 
Charles. | FT” 


THERE appcard Diſpleaſure and Anger enough in the 
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Countenances both of the Prince and Duke; the latter ſaying 
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that, as ſoon as the King ſent for him, he whiſper d the Prince 


in the Ear that he would be againſt it: that he knew his P ide 
well enough; and that, becauſe he had not been firſt adviſed 
with, he was reſolv d to diſlike it; and therefore hereproach'd 


Cottington with all poſſible bitterneſs of words, told him the 
King asked him only of the Journey; and which would be the 


beſt Way, of which he might be a competent Counſellor, hay- 
ing ade K the Way ſo often by Poſt; but that he had the pre- 
ſumption to give his Advice upon matter of State, and againſt 
his Maſter, without being call'd to it, which he ſhould repent 
as long as he liv'd; with a thouſand new Reproaches, which 
put the poor King into a new Agony, on the behalf of a Ser- 
vant, a reg foreſaw would Suffer for anſwering him Ho- 


neſtly. Upon which he ſaid, with ſome commotion, Nay, by 


God, Stenny,you are very much to blame to uſe him ſo; he an- 
ſwer d me directly to the queſtion I asked him, and very Ho- 


neſtly and Wiſely: and apt + know he ſaid * more than 
d in. However, after all this 


T told you before he was 
Paiſion on both parts, the King yielded; and the Journey was 


at that Conference agreed on,and all dire&ions given accord- 


ingly to S* Francis Cottington; the King having now plainly 
diſcover'd, that the whole Intrigue was originally Contriv'd 


by the Duke, and fo violenty Purſu'd by his Spirit and Im- 


petuoſity. 
Tur manner, circumſtances, and concluſion of that Voy- 


age,with the extraordinary Accidents that happen'd in it,will 
no doubt be at large remember'd by whoſoever ſhall have the 


Courage to write the Tranſactions of that time, with that In- 


tegrity he ought to do: in which it will manifeſtly appear 


how much of the Prophet was in the wiſdom of the King: and 


that That deſign d Marriage, which had been ſo many years 


in Treaty, even from the Death of Prince Harry, and ſo near 


concluded, was ſolely broken by that Journey; which, with 


the paſſages before mention d, King James never Forgave the 

Duke of Buckingham; but retain'd as ſharp a Memory of it, 
as His Nature could contain. PT 

Tars Indiſpoſition of the King towards the Duke was ex- 


ceedingly encreaſed, and aggravated , upon and after the 


Prince'sreturn out of Spain. For though it brought infinite Joy 


and Delight to his Majeſty, which he expreſs d in all imagin- 


able Tranſport, and was the argument of the loudeſt, and moſt 
univerſal rejoycing over the whole Kingdom, that the Nation 


had ever been acquainted with; in which the Duke had ſo 
full a Harveſt, that the Imprudence, and Preſumption {> lay 
no more) of carrying the Prince into Spain was totally for- 
gotten, or not remember'd, with any Reference to him, and 
the high Merit and ineſtimable Obligation, in bringing him 

Home, 
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Home, was Remember d, Magnified, and Celebrated by all 


Men in all Places, yet the King was wonderfully diſquieted, 


| when he found (which he had not, before their Return, ſu- 
ſpected)that the Prince was totally Alienated from all thoughts 


of, or inclination to the Marriage, and that they were reſoly'd 


| to break it with, or without his approbation, or conſent. And 
in This the Duke reſum'd the ſame impetuoſity he had fo 
much indulg d to Himſelf in the Debate of the Journey into 


Spain. | 
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Tus King had, upon the Prince's Return, iſſued out Writs A Partia- 


to call a Parliament, which was in the 21 year of his Reign, 5“ 


„ cs * . * * call d after 
thinking it neceſſary, with relation to the . NN he was the Prince's 


in, forthe breach of this Match with Spain (w 
muſt enſue) and the {ad Condition of his Only Daughter in 
Germany, with her numerous Iſſue, to receive their grave Ad- 
vice. By the time the Parliament could meet, the Prince's 
entire Confidence being repoſed ſtill in theDuke, as the King's 
ſeem'd to be, the Duke had wrought himſelf into the ve 

great Eſteem and Confidence of the principal Members of 
both Houſes of Parliament, who were moſt like to be the Lead- 


ing Men, and had all a deſire to have as much Reputation in 
the Court, as they had in the Country. It was very reaſonably 


thought neceſſary, that as the King would, at the opening of 
the Parliament, make mention of the Treaty with Spain, and 


more at large of his Daughter's being driven out of the Pala- 


tinate, which would require their Aſſiſtance and Aid; ſo that 


the Prince and Duke ſhould afterwards, to one or both Houſes, 


as occaſion ſhould be offer'd, make a Relation of what had 


. paſs'd in Spain, eſpecially concerning the Palatinate: that ſo 


the Houſes being put into ſome Method and Order of their 


trance upon more ſolemn Debates) the Prince began to ſpeak, 


got not to mention the Duke with more than ordinary Affe- 


ion. Whercupon it was thought fir, that the whole Affair, 
which was likewiſe to be the 759 Subject Matter of all 
their Conſultations, ſhould be ſtate 


any body elſe could take of the Change, the Duke himſelf roo 
B 2 well 


and enlarged upon, in a 
Conference between the two Houſes, which his Highneſs and 
the Duke were defired to manage. How little notice ſoever 


ich he foreſaw £9 


future Debate, they might be more eaſily regulated, than if 
they were in the beginning left to that Liberty, which 7 
naturally affected, and from which they would not be reſtrain d, 
burt in ſuch a manner, as would be grateful to Themſelves. 
' TuixGs being thus concerted, after the Houſes had been 
three or four days together (for, in that time, ſome days were 
always ſpent in the formality of naming Committees, and pro- 
viding for common Occurrences, before they made an en- 


of the Spaniſþ Affairs, and of his own Journey thither, and for- 
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well knew the hearty reſentment the King had of what had 
paſs'd, and the affection he ſtill had for the Spaniſh Treaty: 
and therefore he had done, and reſolv d ſtill to do, all he could, 
to make himſelf grateful to the Parliament, and Popular 
amongſt the People; who, he knew, had always deteſted the 
Match with Spain, or in truth any Alliance with that Nation. 

The Prince: So when, at the Conference, the Prince had made a ſhort 
© <p Introduction to the buſineſs, and faid ſome very kind things 
the Journey of the Duke, of his wonderful Care of him, whilſt he was in 
a; 7. Spain, and the great Dexterity he uſed in getting him away; 
rween both he referr'd the whole Relation to Him: Who faid, That 
tus the true Ground of the Prince's Journey into Spain, which, 
*he well knew, had begot ſuch a terrible panting in the Hearts 
*of all good Engliſb- men, had been only to make a clear diſ- 
*Ccovery of the Sincerity of the Spaniard, and, if his inten- 
cet ĩons were real, to put a {| wy End to it by Marrying of the 
*Lady upon the place; if he found it otherwiſe, to put his 
Father, and Himſelf at liberty to diſpoſe of Himſelf in ſome 
teother place. That the Embaſſadour in whoſe hands that great 
e Affair was ſolely managed, when, in one Diſpatch, he writ 
_ that all was concluded, in the next, uſed to give an ac- 
<count of new Difficulties, and new Demands; And, when 
Cell things were Adjuſted at Madrid, ſome unexpected Scru- 
ceples diſcover d themſelves at Rome, with which the Coun- 
tecils in Spain ſeem d to be ſurpriz d, and appear d to be con- 
*founded, and not to know what to ſay. Theſe Ebbs and 
*Floods made the Prince apprehend, that the purpoſe was to 
«.mulſe Us, whilſt They had other Deſigus in ſecret Agita- 
cetion. And thereupon, that his Highneſs had prevail'd with 
cchis Father (how unwilling ſoever) to permit him to make 
cethe — that he might make that uſual Diſcovery, 
«which could not otherwiſe be made in any ſeaſonable time. 
That they no fooner came to Madrid, than they diſ- 
eecover d (though the Prince was treated with all the reſpect 
*ue to his Greatneſs, and the Obligation he had laid upon 
eethat Nation) that there had never been any real purpoſe 
*that the Infants ſhould be given to Him: That, during ſo 
celong an abode, as his Highneſs made there, they had never 
ceprocur d the Diſpenſation from Rome; which they might 
*cafily have done: And that at laſt, upon the death of the 
«Pope, Gregory the 15*, the whole Proceſs was to begin 
ceagain, and would be tranſacted with the Formalities, which 
«they ſhould find neceſſary to their other Affairs. That, in- 
«ſtead of Proceeding upon the Articles, which had been pre- 
*rended to be coker they urged nothing but New De- 
*mands, and, in matters of Religion, ſo Peremptorily, that 
«the principal Clergy-men, and the moſt Eminent of that 
«King's 
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King's Preachers, had frequent Conferences with the Prince, 
eto perſwade him to change his Religion, and become a Pa- 
"**piſt. And, in order to move him the more ſucceſsfull 
*hereunto,they procured the Pope to write a Letter himſelf 
veto his Highneſs, putting him in mind of the Religion of his 
Anceſtours, and Progenitours, and conjuring him to Return 
Ito the ſame Faith; but that it had pleaſed God not only to 
_ ©pive the Prince a conſtant, and unſhaken Heart in his Reli- 
veglon, but ſuch wonderful abilities to Defend the ſame in 
*his Diſcourſe, and Arguments, that they ſtood amazed to 
Hear him, and upon the matter confeſs'd that they were not 
*able to anſwer him. 

*Tnar they would not ſuffer the Prince to confer with, 
*or fo much as to ſpeak to, hardly, and very rarely to ſec his 
Miſtreſs, whom they pretended he ſhould forthwith marry. 
That they could never obtain any better anſwer in the bu- 
*{ineſs of the Palatinate, than that the Reſtoring it was not 
ein the power of that King, though it had been taken by the 
{ole power of Spain and the Spaniſh Army, under the Com- 
— of the Marquis Spinola, who was then in the entire 
e Poſſeſſion of it; but that his Catholick Majeſty would uſe 
*his Interpoſition, with all the credit he had with the Em- 
*perour and Duke of Bavaria, without whoſe joynt con- 
*{ent it could not be done, and whoſe conſent he hoped ta 
ceobtain; but that He was well aſſured, that there was no 
ccmore real intention in that point of Reſtitution, than in 
*the other of Marriage; and that the Palatinate cauld not 
*be hoped to be recovered any other way than by force, 
<which would cafily bring it to paſs. FL 

TauROUGHOUT his whole diſcourſe he made frequent 
Reflections upon the Earl of Briſtol, as if he very well knew 
the Spaniards purpoſes in the whole, and concurr'd with them 
in it. That he was ſo much troubled, when he firſt ſaw 
the Prince, who alighted at his Houſe, that he could not 


*contain himſelf, but wiſh'd that his Highneſs were at Home 


«29ain: That he had afterwards, when he found that his 
_ «Highneſs liked the Infants, perſwaded him in private that 
*he would become a Papiſt; and that, without changing 


his Religion, it would not be poſſible ever to compals that 


Marriage. 


Hx told "Ly ce That the King had ſent for the Earl to 
cereturn Home, where he ſhould be call'd to account for 


ceall his Miſcarriages. Whereas in truth the King had re- 


call'd him rather to aſſiſt him againſt the Duke than to ex- 


poſe him to his Malice, and Fury; his Majeſty having a 
great eſteem of that Earl's Fidelity to him, and of his great 
Abilities. 
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The Parlia- Tug Conference ended in a wonderful Applauſe in both 
menrs e Houſes, of the Prince and Duke's behaviour, and carriage 
it ts declare throughout the Affair, and in a haſty Reſolution to Diſſwade 
gin. the King from entertaining any farther motions towards the 
PE. Match, and frankly and reſolutely to enter into a War with 

Spain; towards the carrying on of which they raiſed great 
mountains of Promiſes, and, prevailing in the Firſt, never 
remember'd to make good the Latter ; which too often falls 

out in {ach Counſels. f 
King Warn King James was inform'd of what the Duke had 
make *-{o confidently avow'd, for which he had not authority, or 
enry es Hh the leaſt direction from Him; and a great part whereof him- 
_—_ mg ſelf knew to be untruc; and that he had adviſed an utter 
wpon Ts: Breach of the Treaty, and to enter upon a War with Spain, 
eecafien. he was infinitely offended ; ſo that he wanted only a reſo- 
late and Brisk Counſellor, to affiſt him in deſtroying the 
Duke: and ſuch a one he promiſed himſelf in the arrival of 
the Earl of Briſtol, whom he expected every day. 
The Fel of HIs Majeſty had another Exception againſt the Duke, 
: . which touch'd him as near; and in which he enlarged him- 
Fl. ſelf much more. Lionel Cranfeild, who (though extracted 
from a Gentlemans Family) had been bred in the City, and 
being a Man of great Wit and Underſtanding in all the my- 
ſteries of Trade, had found means to work himſelf into the 
good opinion and fayour of the Duke of Buckingham ; and, 
having ſhortly after married a near Relation of the Duke's 
with wonderful expedition was made a Privy-Counſellor, 
Maſter of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the Wards, and, without 


parting with any of theſe, was now become Lord High 


Treaſurer of England, and Earl of Middleſex, and had gain d 


ſo much credit with the King (being in truth a Man of 
great parts and notable dexterity) that, during the Duke's 
abſence in Spain, he was not only negligent in the iſſuing 
out {ſuch ſums of Money, as were neceſſary for the defraying 
_ thoſe unlimited Expences, and to correſpond with Him with 
that Deference he ad uſed to do, but had the Courage to 
diſpute His commands, and to Appeal to the King, whoſe Ear 
was always inclined to him, and in Whom he begun to be- 
lieve himſelf fo far faſtened, that he ſhould not ſtand in need 
of the future Support of the Favourite. And of all this the 
Duke could not be without ample information, as well from 
his own Creatures, who were near enough to obſerye ; as 
from others, who, caring for Neither of them, were more 
{candaliz'd at fo precipitate a Promotion of a Perſon of ſuch 
an Education, and whom they had long known ſo Much 
their Inferiour, though it could not be denied that he Fill'd 
the Places he held with great Abilities, Ta 
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Tus Duke no ſooner found the ꝓarliament diſpoſed to a 

opinion of him, and being well affured of the Prince's 
faſt kindneſs, than he projected the Ruin of this bold Rival 
of his, of whom he ſaw clearly enough that the King had 
{o good an opinion, that it would not be in his ſole Power to 
cruſh Him, as he had done others, in the ſame, and as high 
a Station. And ſo he eaſily procured ſome Leading Men in 
the Houſe of Commons, to cauſe an Impeachment for ſeve- 
ral Corruptions, and Miſdemeanours, to be | 2a up to the 
Houſe of Peers age inſt that great Miniſter, whom - the had 
ſo lately known their Equal in that Houſe; which (beſides 
their natural Inclination to that kind of Correction) diſpoſed 
Them with great alacrity to this Proſecution. The wiſe 
King knew well enough the ill Conſequence, that muſt attend 
Such an activity; and that it would ſhake his Own Authority 
in the Choice of his Own Miniſters, when they ſhould find, 
that their Security did not depend ſolely upon his Own Pro- 
tection: Which Breach upon his Kingly Power was ſo much 
without a Precedent (except one unhappy one made three 
Years before, to gratify likewiſe a private diſpleaſure) that 
the like had not been practiſed in very many Years. 

Wux this Proſecution was firſt enter'd upon, and that 
the King clearly diſcern d it was contriv'd by the Duke, and 
that he had likewiſe prevail'd withthe Princeto be well pleas d 

with it; his Majeſty ſent for them, and with much warmth 
and paſſion, diſſwaded them from appearing Farther in it; 


and conjur d them To uſe all their Intereſt and Authority 
*ro reſtrain it, as ſuch a Wound to the Crown, that would 


*not be eaſily healed. And when he found the Duke un- 
moy'd by all the confiderations, and arguments, and com- 
mands, he had offer d, he ſaid, in great Choler, By God, 
<«Stenny, you are a Fool, and will ſhortly repent this folly, 
ceand will find, that, in this fit of Popularity, you are making 
e Rod, with which you will be ſcourged your Self: And 
turning in ſome anger to the Prince, told him, That he 
*would live to have his belly full of Parliament Impeach- 


<ments: and, when I ſhall be dead, you will have too 


cemuch cauſe to remember, how much You have contributed 
eto the Weakning of the Crown, by the two Precedents 
«you are Now ſo fond of; intending as well the Engaging 
the Parliament in the War, as the proſecution of the Earl of 
Middleſex. | 


Bur the Duke's power (ſupported by the Prince's coun- 
tenance) was grown ſo great in the two Houſes, that it was 


in vain for the King to interpoſe; and fo (notwithſtanding 

ſo good a Defence made by the Earl, that he was abſolv d 

from any notorious Crime, by the * opinion of — 
4 0 
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of thoſe who heard all thę Evidence) he was at laſt condemn'd 


in a great Fine, to a long and ſtrict Impriſonment, and ne- 
ver to ſit in Parliament during his Life: a clauſe of ſuch a 


nature as was never before found in any Judgment of Par- 


liament, and, in truth, not to be inflicted upon any Peer but 
by Attainder. 

How much alienated ſoerer the King's Affection was 
in truth from the Duke, upon theſe three Provocations ; 
(1) the Prinees Journey into Spain; (2) the Engaging the 
Parliament to break the Match, and Treaty with Spain, and 
to make a War againſt that Crown; (3) The Sacrificing 
the Earl of Middleſex in ſuch a manner, upon his Own animo- 
ſity; yet he was fo far from thinking fit to manifeſt it (ex- 
cept in whiſpers to my few men) that he was prevail'd with 
to reſtrain the Earl of Briſſol upon his firſt arrival, without 
permitting him to come into his Preſence, which he had po- 
_ fitively promiſed, and reſolv'd to do; and in the end ſuffer d 
Tre Ew of his Attorney General to exhibit a charge of High Treaſon, in 
—_——_ his Majeſty's name, againſt the ſaid Earl, who was thereupon 
liament. committed to the Tower; but ſo little dejected with it, that 
he anſwer d the Articles with great ſteddyneſs and unconcern- 
Accuſes the edneſs, and exhibited another charge of High Treaſon againſt 

e. the. Duke, in many particular. 
AxD in this Order and Method the War was haſtily en- 
tred into againſt Spain, and a new Treaty ſet on foot for the 


Prince of Wales with the Daughter of Fance; which was 
uickly concluded, though not fully Compleated till after the 


death of King Fames ; who, in the Spring following, after a 
ſhort indiſpofition by the Gout, fell into an Ague, which 
meeting many humours in a fat, unweildy body of 58 years 
N. James old, in four or five Fits, carried him out of the world. After 
. whoſe death many ſcandalous, and libellous Diſcourſes were 


raiſed, without the leaſt colour, or ground: as appear d upon 
the ſtricteſt, and moſt malicious Examination that could be 


made, long after, in a time of Licence, when no body was 
afraid of offending Majeſty, and when proſecuting the higheſt 
| Reproaches, and Contumelies againſt the Royal Family, was 
held very meritorious. 1 


Prixe Uron the death of King James, Charles Prince of Wales 


Tul: ſucceeded to the Crown, with as univerſal a Joy in the People, 


as can be imagin d, and in a Conjuncture, when all the other 
Parts of Chriſtendom, being engaged in War, were very ſol- 
licitous for his Friendſhip ; and the more, becauſe he had 
already diſcover d an Activity, that was not like to ſuffer 
him to ſit ſtill. The Duke continued in the ſame degree of 
Favour at the leaſt, with the Son, which he enjoyed ſo many 


in 


years under the Father. A rare felicity ! ſeldom known, and 
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in which the expectation of very many was exceedingly diſ- 
appointed; who, knowing the great jealouſy and indignation, 
that the Prince had heretofore conceiv'd againſt the Duke, 
for having been once very near Striking him, expected that 
- he would Now remember that Inſolence, of which he Then 
GW ſo often complain d; without conſidering the opportunity the 

| Duke had, by the converſation with the Prince, during his 
Journey into Spain (which was ſo grateful to him) and whilſt 
he was there, to wipe out the memory of all former Over- 
ſights, by making them appear to be of: a leſs magnitude than 
they had been underſtood before, and to be excuſable from 
other cauſes, ſtill being ſevere enough to himſelf for his Un- 
wary part, whatſoever excuſes he might make for the Excels: 
and by this means to make new Vows for himſelf, and to tie 
new Knots to reſtrain the Prince from future jealouſies. And 
it is very true, his hopes in this kind never fail'd him; the 
new King from the death of the old, even to the death of the 
Duke himſelf, diſcovering the moſt entire Confidence in, and 
even Friendſhip to Him, that ever King had ſhew'd to any 
Subject: all Preferments in Church and State given by Him; 
all his Kindred, and Friends promoted to the degree in Ho- 
nour, or Riches, or Offices, that He thought fit, and all his 
Enemies and Envyers diſcountenanced, as He appointed. 
Bur a Parliament was neceſſary to be call'd, as at the en- Rin- 
trance of all Kings to the Crown, fe the Continuance of ſome —_— | 
— and Revenue to the King, which have been ſtill uſed lin 
to be granted in that ſeaſon. And now he quickly found how . 
Prophetick the laſt King's Predi&ions had proved, and were 
like to prove. The Parliament that had ſo raſuly advanced 
the War, and ſo paſſionately adhered to his Perſon, was now 
no more; and though the Houſe of Peers conſiſted ſtill of 
the ſame men, and moſt of the principal men of the Houſe of 
Commons were again elected to ſerve in this Parliament, yet 
they were far from wedding the War, or taking themſelves 
to be concern'd to make good any Declaration made by the 
former : So that though the War was entred in, all hope of 
obtaining moncy to carry it on was even deſperate; and the 
affection they had for the Duke, and confidence in him, was 
not Then ſo manifeſt, as the Prejudice they had Now, and 
animoſity againſt him, was viſible to all the world: All the 
Actions of his life ripp'd up, and ſurvey d, and all malicious 
Gloſſes, made upon all he had faid, and all he had done: 
Votes and Remonſtrances paſs'd againſt him as an Enemy to 
the Publick ; and his ill Management made the ground of 
the Refuſal to give the King that Supply he had reaſon to 
expect, and was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate he was in. 
And this kind of treatment was ſo ill ſuited to the Duke's 
great 
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great Spirit, which indeed might have eaſily been Bowed, but 


could very hardly be Broken, that it wrought contrary effects 
upon his high Mind, and his Indignation, to find himſelf fo 


_ uſed by the ſame Men. For they who flatter'd him moſt Be- 


fore, mention'd him now with the greateſt bitterneſs and 
acrimony ; and the ſame Men who had call'd him our Saviour 
for bringing the Prince ſafe out of Spain, call'd him now 


the Corrupter of the King, and Betrayer of the Liberties of 


the People, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, to have 
been committed ſince the time of that exalted Adulation, or 
that was not then as much known to them, as it could be 


now: ſo fluctuating and unſteady a teſtimony is the Applauſe 


of popular Councils. 


| That Parlia= Tus indignation, I fay, fo tranſported the Duke, that he 


ment and 
the next , 


thought neceſſary topubliſh and manifeſt a greater contempt 


|  Diſolvd en of them, than he ſhould have done; cauſing this and the 


account of 


the Duke. 


next Parliament to be quickly Diſſolv d, as ſoon as they ſeem d 
to entertain Counſels not grateful to him; and before he 
could well determine, and judge, what their Tempers was in 
truth like to prove: and, upon every Diſſolution, ſuch as 
had given any Offence, were Impriſon'd, or Diſgraced ; new 
Projects were every day ſet on Got for Money which ſerv d 
only to offend and incenſe the People, and brought little 
u 


ſupplies to the King's occaſions; yet raiſed a great ſtock for ex- 


poſtulation, murmure, and complaint, to be expoſed when 


other Supplies ſnould be required. And many Perſons, of 


the beſt quality and condition under the Peerage, were com- 
mitted to ſeveral Priſons, with circumſtances unuſual and un- 
heard of, for refuſing to pay Money required by thoſe extra- 
ordinary ways; and the Duke himſelf would paſſionately ſay, 
and frequently do many things; which only griev'd his Friends, 
and incenſed 4 


as the inclination to do him much harm. 
In this fatal conjuncture, and after many ſeveral co 

Embaſſies into France, in the laſt of which the Duke himſelf 

went, and brought triumphantly home with him the Queen 


to the joy of the Nation; in a time, when all endeayours 


ſhould have been uſed to have extinguiſh'd that War, in which 
the King was ſo unhappily engaged againſt Spain, a new War 
was as precipitately declared againſt France, and the Fleet, 
that had been unwarily deſign d to have ſurpriſed Cales, un- 


der a General very unequal to that great Work, was no ſooner 


return'd without ſucceſs, and with much damage, than it was 

repair'd, and the Army reinforced for the-Invaſion of France, 

in which the Duke was General himſelf, and made that un- 

fortunate Deſcent upon the Iſle of Ree, which was quickly 

afterwards attended with many unproſperous Attempts, 2 
| En 


is Enemies, and gave them as well the ability, 
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then with a miſerable retreat; in which the Flower of the 
Army was loſt. So that how ill ſoever Spain and France were 
inclined to each other, they were both bitter Enemies to Eng- 
land; whilſt England it felt was fo totally taken up with the 

thought of Revenge upon the Perſon who they thought had 
been the cauſe of their diſtreſs, that they never conſider d, 

that the ſad Effects of it (if not inſtantly provided againſt) 
muſt inevitably deſtroy the Kingdom: and gave no truce to 
their Rage, till the Duke finiſh'd his courſe, by a wicked Aſſaſ- 

ſination in the fourth year of the King, and the thirty ſixth 
of his Age. 

Jou Felton, an obſcure man in his own Perſon, who had N 
been bred a Soldier, and lately a Lieutenant of a Foot Com- the Duke of 
pany, whoſe Captain had been kill'd upon the Retreat at the 9 
Iſle of Ree, upon which he conceiv'd that the Company of 
right ought. to have been conferr'd upon Him, and it being 
refufed to him by the Duke of Buckingham General of the 
Army, had given up his Commiſſion of Lieutenant, and with- 
drawn himſelf from the Army. He was of a melancholick 
nature, and had little converſation with any body, yet of a 
Gentleman's family in Suffolk, of good fortune and reputa- 
tion. From the time that he had quitted the Army, he reſided 
in London; when the Houſe of Commons, tranſported with 

Paſſion and Prejudice againſt the Duke of Buckingham, had 
accuſed him to che Houſe of Peers for ſeveralMiſdemeanours, 
5 and Miſcarriages, and in ſome Declaration had ſtyled him 
3 The cauſe of all the Evils the Kingdom ſuffer' d, and an 
Enemy to the Publick. 5 
Sous Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſſions (for the late Licence 
= of Printing all mutinous and ſeditious Diſcourſes was not yet 
„ in faſhion) and ſome general Invectives he met with amongſt 
the People, to whom that great Man was not grateful, wrought 
ſo far upon this melancholick Gentleman, that by degrees, 
and (as he faid upon ſome of his Examinations) by frequent- 
ly hearing ſome Popular Preachers in the City (who yet 
were not arrived at the Preſumption and Impudence, they 
have been ſince tranſported with) he believ'd he ſhould do 
God good ſervice, if he kill'd the Duke; which he ſhortly 
after reſolv'd to do. He choſe no other inſtrument to do it 
with, than an ordinary Knife, which he bought of a common 
Cutler for a Shilling: and thus provided he repair'd to Portſ= 
mouth, where he arrived the Eve of S* Bartholomew. The Duke 
was then there, in order to Prepare and make Ready the 
Fleet, and the Army, with which he reſolv d in few days to 
tranſport himſelf to the Relief of Rochel, which was then 
ſtraitly beſieged by the Cardinal Richelieu; and for the Relief 
whereof the Duke was the more oblig'd, by reaſon that, at 


his 


we 
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his being at the Iſle of Ree, he had receiv'd-great Supplies of 
Victuals, and ſome Companies of their Garriſon from that 
Town, the want of both which they were at this time very 
ſenſible of, and griev'd at. 1 
Tuis morning of St Bartholomew the Duke had receiv d 
Letters, in which he was advertiſed that Rochel had Reliev'd 
it ſelf; upon which he directed that his Break-faſt might 
Toy be made ready, and he would make haſte to acquaint 
the King with the good news, the Court being then at South- 
ich, the Houle of Sr Daniel Norton, five miles from Portſ- 
mouth. The Chamber wherein he was dreſſing himſelf, was 
full of company, of Perſons of Quality, and Officers of the 
Fleet and Army. - 
THrERE was Monſieur de Soubize Brother to the Duke of 
Rohan, and other French Gentlemen, who were very folli- 
citous for the Embarcation of the Army, and for the depar- 
ture of the Fleet for the Relief of Rochel : and they were at 
that time in much trouble and perplexity, out of apprehen- 
ſion that the news the Duke had receiv'd that morning might 
ſlacken the preparations for the Voyage, which their Impa- 
tience, and Intereſt perſwaded them were not advanced with 
expedition; and ſo they had held much diſcourſe with the 
Duke of the impoſhbility that his Intelligence could be true, 
and that it was contrived by the artifice and dexterity of their 
Enemies, in order to abate the warmth and zeal that was 
uſed for their Relief, the arrival of which Relief thoſe Ene- 
mies had ſo much reaſon to apprehend ; and a longer De- 
lay in ſending it would eaſe them of that terrible apprehen- 
ſion, their Forts and Works towards the Sea, and in . Har- 
bour, being almoſt finiſn d. : 
T x 15 diſcourſe, according to the natural cuſtom of that 
Nation, and by the uſual Diale& of that Language, was held 
with that Paſſion, and Vehemence, that the ſtanders by, who 
_ underſtood not French, did believe that they were angry, and 
that they uſed the Duke rudely. He being ready, and inform'd 
that his Break-faſt was ready, drew towards the door, where 
the hangings were held up; and, in that very Paſſage, turn- 
ing himſelf to ſpeak with Sr Thomas Fryar, a Colonel of the 
Army, who was then ſpeaking near his ear, he was on the 
ſuddain Struck over his ſhoulder upon the Breaſt with a 
Knife; upon which, without uſing any other words, but, The 
Villain bath kill'd me; and in the ſame moment pulling out 
the Knife himſelf, he fell down dead, the Knife having pierced 
his Heart. 5 
No man had ſeen the Blow, or the man who gave it, but 
in the confuſion they were in, every man made his own con- 
jecture, and declared it as a thing known; moſt * 
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that it was done by the French, from the angry diſcourſe they 
thought they had heard from them. And it was a kind of a 
Miracle, that they were not all kill'd in that inſtant ; the So- 
ber fort, that preſcry'd them from it, having the ſame Opi- 
nion of their Guilt, and only reſerving them for a more Judi- 
cial Examination and Proceeding. | 

Ix the Crowd, near the door, there was found upon the 
ground a Hat, in the inſide whercof there was fow'd upon 
the crown a Paper, in which were writ four or five lines of 
that Declaration made by the Houle of Commons, in which 


oy had ſtyl'd the Duke an Enemy to the Kingdom; and 


under it a ſhort Ejaculation or two towards a Prayer. It was 


_ eaſily enough concluded that the Hat belonged to the Perſon 


who had committed the Murder: but the difficulty remain'd 


ſtill as great, Who that Perſon ſhould be; for the writing 
diſcover'd nothing of the Name, and whoſoever it was, it 


was very natural to believe, that he was gone far enough, not 


to be found without a Hat. 


Ix this Hurry, one running one way, another another way, 
a man was ſeen walking before the door very compoſe 
without a Hat; whereupon one crying out, Here is the Fel- 
low that kill d the Dube; upon which others run thither, 


every body asking, Which is He? Which is He? to which the 


Man without the Hat very compoledly anſwer d, I am He. 
Thereupon ſome of thoſe who were moſt Furious, ſuddainly 
ran upon the Man with their drawn Swords to kill him; 
but others, who were at leaſt equally concern'd in the Loſs, 
and in the Senſe of ir, defended him; Himſelf with open 
Arms very calmly and chearfully expoſing Himſelf to the Fury 
and Swords of the moſt cnraged, as being very willing to 
fall a Sacrifice to their ſuddain Anger, rather than to be kept 


for that deliberate Juſtice, which he knew muſt be executed 
upon him. zz 9 


He was now known enough, and eaſily diſcover'd to be 


that Felton, whom we mention'd before, who had been a 


Lieutenant in the Army : He was quickly carry'd into a pri- 
vate Room by the Perſons of the beſt Condition, ſome where- 
of were in Authority, who firſt thought fit ſo far to diſſemble, 


as to mention the Duke only grievouſly Wounded, but not 


without hope of Recovery. Upon which Felton ſmiled, and 

ſaid, he knew well enough he had given him a Blow that had 
Determin'd all their Hopes. Being then ask'd (which was 
the diſcovery principally aim'd at) by whoſe Inſtigation he 
had perform d that horrid and wicked Act; he anſwer d them 
with a wonderful aſſurance, That they ſhould not trouble 
tethemſelves in that Enquiry ; that no Man living had credit 


or power enough with him to have engaged, or diſpoſed 


*him 
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*him to ſuch an action, that he had never intruſted his pur- 


cepoſe and reſolution to any Man; that it proceeded only 
from Himſelf, and the impulſe of his own Conſcience; and 


that the Motives thereunto would appear, if his Hat were 


*found, in which he had therefore fixed them, becauſe he 


©believ'd it very probable that he might periſh in the Attempt. 


He confeſs'd that he had come to the Town but the night 
cehefore, and had kept his Lodging, that he might not be ſeen, 
ceor taken notice of: and that he had come that Morning to 
cethe Duke's Lodging, where he had waited at the door for 


cchis coming out; and when he found, by the motions 


cc ithin, that he was coming, he drew to the door, as if he 


*held up the hanging; and S* Thomas Fryar ſpeaking with 


 *the Duke, as hath been ſaid, and being of much lower 


ceſtature than the Duke, who a little inclined towards him, 


cche took the opportunity of giving the Blow over his 
<ſhoulders. 


He ſpoke very frankly of what he had done, and bore the 
reproaches of thoſe who ſpoke to him, with the temper of a 
Man who thought he had not done amiſs. But after he had 
been in Priſon ſome time, where he was treated without any 
rigour, and with humanity enough ; and before, and at his 
Trial, which was about four Months after, at the King's 
Bench Bar, he behaved himſelf with great Modeſty and won- 


derful Repentance ; being, as he ſaid, convinced in his Con- 


The King's 
receiving the 
news of the 


Duke's 
death, 


ſcience, that he had done Wickedly, and ask d the pardon of 
the King, and Dutcheſs, and of all the Duke's Servants, whom 
he acknowledg'd to have offended ; and very earneſtly be- 
ſought the Judges that he might have his Hand ftruck off, with 
which he had perform d that impious Act, before he ſhould 
be put to death. 
Tus Court was too near Portſmouth, and too many Cour- 
tiers upon the place, to have this Murder (ſo Barbarous in 
the nature and circumſtances, the like whereof had not been 
known in England many Ages) long conccal'd from the King. 
His Majelty was at the publick Prayers of the Church, when 
Sr John Hippeſly came into the Room, with a troubled Counte- 
nance, and without any pauſe, in reſpect of the Exerciſe they 
were performing, went directly to the King, and whiſper d 
in his ear what had fall'n out. His Majeſty continu'd un- 
mov d, and without the leaſt change in his Countenance, till 


Prayers were ended; when he ſuddainly departedro his Cham- 


ber, and threw himſelf upon his Bed, lamenting with much 
paſſion, and with abundance of tears, the Loſs he had of an 
excellent Servant, and the horrid manner in which he had 
been depriv d of him: and he continued in this melancholick 
diſcompoſure of mind many days. 2 9 8 E 
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' Yes his manner of receiving the news in publick, when it 
was firſt brought him in the preſence of ſo many (who knew 
or ſaw nothing of the paſſion he expreſs'd upon his retreat) 
made many men believe, that the accident was not very un- 
grateful ; at leaſt, that it was very indifferent to him; as be- 
ing rid of a Servant very ungracious to the People, and the 
prejudice of whoſe Perſon exceedingly obſtructed all overtures 
made in Parliament for his ſervice. 

And, upon this obſervation, Perſons of all conditions took 
great licence in ſpeaking of the perſon of the Duke, and diſ- 
ſecting all his Infirmities, believing they ſhould not thereby 
incur any diſpleaſure of the King's. In which they took very 
ill meaſures; for from that time almoſt to the time of his own 
death, the King admitted very few into any degree of truſt, 
who had ever diſcover'd themſelves to be Enemies to the 
Duke, or againſt whom he had manifeſted a notable 


dice. And ſure never any Prince expreſs d a more lively re- 
gret for the Loſs of a Servant, than bis Majeſty did for this 
great Man, in his conſtant favour and kindneſs to his Wife 
and Children; in all offices of grace towards his Servants; 
and in a wonderful follicitous care for the Payment of his 
Debts ; which, it is very true, were Contracted for his Ma- 
jeſty's Service; though in ſuch a manner, that there remain d 
no evidence of it, nor were any of the Duke's Officers in- 
truſted with the knowledge of it, nor any record kept of it, 
but in the King's own generous memory. | 
Ta1s great man was a Perſon of a Noble nature, and Ge- Gg 
nerous diſpoſition, and of ſuch other Endowments, as made sf the Duke: 
him very capable of being a great Favourite to a great King. 
He underſtood the Arts of a Court; and all the Learning that 
is profeſs d There, exactly well. By long practice in buſineſs, 
under a Maſter that diſcourſed excellently, and ſurely knew, 
all things wonderfully, and took much delight in Indoctri- 
nating his young unexperienced Fayourite, who, he knew, 
would be always look d upon as the Workmanſhip of his Own. 
| hands, He had obtain d a quick conception, and apprehen- 
| fion of Buſineſs, and had the habit of Speaking very grace- 
fully, and 3 He was of a moſt flowing Courteſy. 
and Aﬀability to all men who made any addreſs to him; and 
ſo deſirous to Oblige them, that he did not enough conſider 
the Value of the obligation, or the Merit of the perſon he choſe 
to oblige; from which, much of his Misfortune reſulted. He 
was of a Courage not to be daunted, which was manifeſted 
in all his Actions, and in his Conteſts with particular perſons 
of the greateſt reputation; and eſpecially in his whole de- 
- meanour at the Iſle of Ree, both at the Landing, and upon the 
þ © Retreat; in both which no man was more fearleſs, or an 
ready 


reju- 
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ready to expoſe himſelf to the higheſt dangers. His Kind- 
neſs, and Affection to his Friends was ſo vehement, that they 


| were as ſo many marriages for better and worſe, and fo many 


leagues offenſive and defenſive; as if he thought himſelf 
obliged to love all his Friends, and to make war upon all 
They were angry with, let the cauſe be whar it would. And it 
cannot be denied, that he was an Enemy in the fame exceſs ; 
and proſecuted thoſe he look d upon as his Enemies, with the 
utmoſt rigour and animoſity ; and was not eafily induced to 


reconciliation. And yet there were ſome examples of his re- 


ceding in that particular. And when he was in the higheſt 
paſſion, he was ſo far from ſtooping to any Diſſimulation, 


| whereby his diſpleaſure might be conceal'd and cover'd, till 


3 


he had attain'd his revenge yu low method of Courts) 
that he never endeavour d to do any man ap ill office, before 


he firſt told him what he was to expect from him, and re- 


proach'd him with the injuries he had done, with fo much 
generoſity, that the perſon found it in his power to receive 
further ſatisfaction, in the way he would chooſe for himſelf. 
In this manner he procceded with the Earl of Oxford, a 


man of great Name in that time, and whom he had endea- 


your'd by many civil offices to make his Friend, and who 
ſeem d equally to incline to the Friendſhip: when he diſco- 
ver'd (or, as many thought, but ſaſpeded) that the Earl was 
enter'd into ſome Cabal in Parliament againſt him; he could 


not be diſſwaded by any of his Friends, to whom he im- 


parted his reſolution, but meeting the Earl the next day, he 


took him aſide, and after many reproaches for ſuch and ſuch 


ill offices, he had done him, and for breaking his Word to- 
wards him, he told him, He would rely no longer on His 
*Friendſhip, nor ſhould He expect any further Friendſhi 

*from him, but on the contrary, he would be for ever his 
Enemy, and do him all the miſchief he could. The Earl, 
(who, as many thought, had not been Faulty towards him, 
was as Great-hearted as He, and thought the very Suſpecting 
him to be an injury Unpardonable) withour any reply to the 
particulars, declar d That he neither cared for his Friend- 
hes nor fear'd his Hatred ; and from thence avowedly en- 


ter d into the converſation, and confidence of Thoſe who | 
were always awake to Diſcover, and ſollicitous to Purſue 


any thing that might prove to his Diſadvantage; which was 


of Evil Conſequence to the Duke; the Earl being of the moſt 


Ancient of the Nobility, and a man of great Courage, and 
of a Family which had in no time ſwerv d from its Fidelity 
to the Crown. 

St FRanCIs Cottington, who was Secretary to the Prince, 
and not grown Courtier enough to diſſemble his * 
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had given the Duke Offence, before his Journey into Spain, 


as is before touclid upon, and improv'd that prejudice af- 
ter his coming thither, by diſpoſing the Prince all he could 


to the Marriage of the Infants ; and by his behaviour after 


his return, in juſtifying to King Fames, who had a very good 
Opinion of him, the Sincerity of the Spaniard in the Treaty 
of the Marriage, © That they did in truth deſire it, and were 
<« fully reſolv d to gratify his Majeſty in the Buſineſs of the 
te Palatinate, and only defir'd, in the manner of it, to gratify 
the Emperour and the Duke of Bavaria, all they could; 
* which would take up very little time. All which being 
{o contrary to the Duke's purpoſes and reſolutions, his Diſ- 
pleaſure to Cottington was ſufficiently manifeſt. And King 
Fames was no ſooner dead, and the new Officers, and Orders 
made, bur the Profits, and Privileges, which had uſed to be 


continued to him who had been Secretary, till ſome other 


Promotion, were all retrench'd. And when he was one Morn- 
ing Attending, in the Privy Lodgings, as he was accuſtom'd 


to do, one of the Secretaries of State came to him, and told 
him, That it was the King's pleaſure, he ſhould no more 


* preſume to come into thoſe Rooms (which was the firſt 
inſtance he had receiv'd of the King's Disfavour) and at 
the ſame inſtant the Duke enter'd into that Quarter: Sr Fran- 
cis Cottington addreſs d himſelf towards him, and defir'd © he 
* would give him leave to ſpeak to him; upon which the 


Duke inclining his ear, mov'd to a window from the Com- 


pany ; and the other told him, © That he receiv'd every = 
* freſh Marks of his Severity; mention d the Meſſage, whic 

had been then deliver'd to him, and defir'd only to know, 
* Whether it could not be in his power, by all dutiful Ap- 
ce plication, and all poſſible Service, to be reſtor d to the 
te good Opinion his Grace had once vouchſafed to have of 
« him, and to be admitted to Serve him? The Duke heard 
him without the leaſt Commotion, and with a Countenance 
ſerene enough, and then anſwer d him, © That he would deal 


very clearly with him ; that it was er impoſſible to 


te bring that to paſs which he had propos d: That he was 
© not only firmly reſolv d never to truſt him, or to have to 
* do with him, bar that he was, and would be always his de- 
te clard Enemy: and that he would do always whatſoever 


e ſhould be in his power to Ruin and Deſtroy him, and of 


ce this he might be moſt aſſur d: without mentioning any 
particular ground for his ſo heighten'd Diſpleaſure. 
Tus Other very calmly reply'd to him (as he was Ma- 


| ſter of an incomparable Temper) © That fince he was re- 


ce ſolv d Never to do him Good, he hoped from his Juſtice, and 
* Generoſity, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to Gain by his 
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ce Loſs; That he had laid out, by his Command, fo much 
« Money for Jewels, and Pictures, which he had receiy'd : 
te and that, in hyp of his future Favour, he had once pre- 
ce ſented a Suit of Hangings to him, which coſt him $oo!, 
© which he hoped he would cauſe to be reſtor d to him, and 
© that he —_ not let him be ſo great a Loſer by him. 
The Duke anſwer d, he was in the right; that he ſhould 
be the next Morning go to Oliver (who was his Receiver) 
te and give him a particular account of all the Money due to 
* him, and he ſhould 2 pay him; which was done tlie 
next Morning accordingly, without the leaſt abatement of 
any of his demands. | = 
And he was ſo far Reconcil'd to him before his death, 
that being reſfolv'd to make Peace with Spain, to the end he 
might more vigorouſly purſue the War with France (to 
which his heart was moſt paſſionately fix d) he ſent for Cot- 
tington to come to him, and after Conference with him, told 
him, the King would ſend him Embaſſadour thither, and 
that he ſhould attend him at Portſmouth for his Diſpatch. 
His ſingle Misfortune was (which indeed was productive 
of many greater) that he never made a noble and a worthy 
Friendſhip with a Man fo near his Equal, that he would 
frankly adviſe him for his Honour, and true Intereſt, againſt 
the Current, or rather the Torrent of his Impetuous Paſſions ; 
which was partly the Vice of the Time, when the Court was 
not repleniſh'd with great choice of Excellent Men; and 
partly the Vice of the Perſons, who were moſt worthy to be 
apply'd to, and look'd upon his Youth, and his Obſcurity be- 
fore his Riſe, as Obligations upon him to gain their Friend- 
ſhips by extraordinary 2 Then his Aſcent was ſo 
quick, that ir ſeem'd rather a Flight than a Growth, and he 
was ſuch a Darling of Fortune, that he was at the Top, be- 
fore he was well ſeen at the Bottom; and as if he had been 
born a Favourite, he was Supreme the firſt Month he came 
to Court; and it was want of Confidence, not of Credit, 
that he had not all at firſt, which he obtain'd afterwards ; 
never meeting with the leaſt Obſtruction from his Setting 
out, till he was as great as he could be: So that he wanted 
Dependants before he thought he could want Coadjutors. 
Nor was he very Fortunate in the Ele&ion of thoſe Depen- 
dants, very few of his Servants having been ever qualify'd 
enough to aſſiſt or Adviſe him; and they were intent only 
upon growing Rich under him, not upon their Maſter's grow- 
ing Good, as well as Great: Inſomuch as he was through- 
out his Fortune a much Wiſer Man, than any Servant or 
Friend he had. 
Lr the Fault or Misfortune be what, or whence it will, 


it 


- — — 


— 


unjuſt, or unkind thing. And though he 
Eſtate to his Heirs: conſidering the vaſt Fortune he inherited 
by his Wife, the ſole Daughter and Heir of Francis Earl of 
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it may reaſonably be believ'd that if he had been bleſſed with 
one Faithful Friend, who had been qualified with Wiſdom 
and Integrity, that Great Perſon would have committed as 
few Faults, and done as tranſcendent worthy Actions, as any 
Man who ſhin'd in ſuch a Sphere in that Age in Europe. 
For he was of an excellent Diſpoſition, and of a Mind very 
capable of Advice and Counſel: He was in his Nature juſt 
and candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful ; nor was it ever 
known, that the temptation of Mone m_ him to do an 


eft a very great 


Rutland, he owed no part of it to his Own Induſtry, or Sol- 
licitation; but to the Impatient Humour of two Kings his 
Maſters, who would make his Fortune equal to his Titles, 
and the one as much above other Men, as the other was. 


And he confider'd it no otherwiſe than as Their's, and left it 


at his death engag d for the Crown, almoſt to the value of it, 
as is touch'd upon before. 

I's he had an immoderate Ambition, with which he was 
charged, and is a Weed (if it be a Wecd) apt to grow in 


the beſt Soils; it doth not appear that it was in his Nature, 


or that he broughtit with him to the Court, but rather found 
it there, and was a Garm̃ent neceſſary for that Air. Nor was 
it more in his power to be without Promotion, and Titles, 
and Wealth, than for a Healthy Man to ſit in the Sun, in 
the brighteſt Dog-days, and remain without any warmth. 


He needed no Ambition, who was ſo ſeated in the Hearts of 
two ſuch Maſters. | 


THERE are two particulars, which lye heavieſt upon his 
Memory, either of them aggravated by Circumſtances very 
important, and which adminiſter frequent occaſions by their 
Effects to be remember d. 1 5 

Tus Firſt, his Engaging his old unwilling Maſter and 
the Kingdom in the War with Spain (not to mention the 


bold Journey thither, or the Breach of that Match) in a 


time when the Crown was ſo poor, and the People more 


 Inclin'd to a bold Enquiry, How it came tobe ſo, than duti- 


ful to provide for its Supply: and this only upon Perſonal 
Animoſities between Him, and the Duke of Olivarez, the 
ſole Favourite in that Court, and thoſe Animoſities from 
very Trivial Provocations, which flowed indeed from no 
other Fountain, than that the Nature and Education of Spain 
reſtrain d Men from that Gayety, and Frolique Humour, to 
which the Prince's Court was more inclin d. And Olivarex 
had been heard to Cenſure very ſeverely the Duke's Fami- 
liarity, and want of Reſpe& towards the Prince (a Crime 
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monſtrous to the Spaniard) and had faid, (that © if the In- 
*fanta did not, as ſoon as ſhe was Married, Suppreſs that 
* Licence, ſhe would her ſelf quickly undergo the Miſchief 
*of it: Which gave the firſt Alarum to the Duke to appre- 
hend his own Ruin in that Union, and accordingly to ule all 
his endeavours to break and prevent it; and from that time 
he took all occaſions to Quarrel with, and Reproach the 
Conde Duke. 

Ox x Morning the King deſir'd the Prince to take the Air, 
and to viſit a little Houſe of Pleaſure he had (the Prado) 
four Miles from Madrid, ſtanding in a Forreſt, where he us'd 
ſometimes to Hunt ; and the Duke not being ready, the King 
and the Prince, and the Infante Don Carlos went into the 
Coach, the King likewiſe calling the Earl of Briſtol into that 
Coach to aſſiſt them in their Converſation, the Prince then not 
Speaking any Spaniſh; and left Oliparez to follow in the 
Coach with the Duke of Buckingham. When the Duke came, 
they went into the Coach, accompanied with others of both 
Nations, and proceeded very cheerfully towards the over- 
taking the King; but when upon the way he heard, that the 


Earl of Briſfol was in the Coach with the King, he broke out 


into a great paſſion, revil'd the Conde Duke as the Contriver 


of the Affront, reproach'd the Earl of Briſtol for his pre- 
ſumption, in taking the Place whiclf in all reſpects belong d 


to Him, who was joyn'd with him as Embaſſadour Extraor- 


dinary, and came laſt from the preſence of his Maſter, and 


re ſolvd to go out of the Coach and to return to Madrid. 
Olivare caſily diſcover'd by the diſorder, and the noiſe, and 


the tone, that the Duke was very Angry, without compre- 


hending the cauſe of it; Only found that the Earl of Briſtol 
was often nam d with ſuch a tone, that he begun to ſuſpect 
what in truth might be the Cauſe. And thereupon he com- 


manded a Gentleman, who was on Horſeback, with all ; rg 


to overtake the King's Coach, and deſire that it might f 


A - 
intimating that the Duke had taken ſome Di ſpleaſure, 4 


ground whercof was not enough underſtood. Upon which 


the King's Coach ſtay d, and when the other approach d with- 


in diſtance, the Conde Duke alighted, and acquainted the 
King with what he had obſerv d, and what he conceiv d. The 
King himſelfalighted ; made great Compliments to the Duke, 
the Earl of Briffol excuſing himſelf upon the King's Com- 
mand, that he ſhould ſerve as Interpreter. In the end Don 


Carlos went into the Coach with the Favourite, and the Duke 


and the Earl of Briſtol went with the King, and the Prince; 
and fo they proſecated their Journey, and after Dinner re- 
turn'd in the ſame manner to Madrid. 


THis with all the Circumſtances of it adminiſter'd won- 
derful 


* 
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derful occaſion of diſcourſe in the Court and Country, there 
never having been ſuch a Comet ſeen in that Hemiſphere ; 
their ſubmiſs Reverence to their Princes being a vital part of 
their Religion. - 
Tux were very few days paſs'd afterwards, in which 
there was not ſome manifeſtation of the higheſt Diſpeaſure, 
and Hatred in the Duke againſt the Earl of Briſtol. And 
when the Conde Duke had ſome eclairciſment with the Duke, 
in which he made all the Proteſtations of his ſincere Aﬀe- 
ction, and his deſire to maintain a clear and faithful Friend- 
ſhip with him, which he conceiv'd might be, in ſome degree, 
uſeful to both their Maſters; the Other receiv'd his Prote- 
ſtations with all Contempt, and declar'd, with a very unneceſ- 
ſary frankneſs, That he would have no Friendſhip with him. 

Tae next day after the King return'd from accompany- 
ing the Prince towards the Sea, where, at parting, there were 
all poſſible demonſtrations of mutual Affection between them; 
the King cauſed a fair Pillar to be erected in the place where 
they Laſt embrac'd each other, with Inſcriptions of great 
Honour to the Prince; there being then in that Court not 


the leaſt Suſpicion, or Imagination, that the Marriage would 


not Succeed. Inſomuch that afterwards, upon the news from 


Rome that the Diſpenſation was granted, the Prince having 


left the Deſponſorios in the hands of the Earl of Briſtol, in 
which the Infante Don Carlos was conſtituted the Prince's 
Proxy to Marry the Infants on his behalf; She was treated 
as Princeſs of Wales, the Queen gave her place, and the Eng- 
liſþ Embaſſadour had frequent Audiences, as with his Mi- 

riſs, in which he would Not be cover'd: Yet, I fay, the 
very next day after the Prince's departure from the King, M* 
Clark, one of the Prince's Bed-Chamber, who had formerly 


' ſerv'd the Duke, was ſent back to Madrid, upon pretence 


that ſomewhat was forgotten there, but in truth, with or- 


ders to the Earl of Briſtol not to deliver the Deſponſorios 


(which, by the Articles, he was oblig'd to do, within fifteen 


days after the arrival of the Diſpenſation) until he ſhould 


receive further orders from the Prince, or King, after his Re- 
turn into England. ph 
M Crark was not to deliver this Letter to the Embaſ- 


ſadour, till he was ſure the Diſpenſation was come; of which 


he could not be advertis d in the Inſtant. But he lodging in 
the Embaſſadour's houſe, and falling ſick of a Calenture, which 
the Phyſicians thought would prove mortal, he ſent for the 
Earl to come to his Bedſide, and deliver d him the Lettec 
before the arrival of the Diſpenſation, though long after it 
was known to be granted; upon which all thoſe Ceremonies 


were perform d to the Infants. | ; 
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as when the King had brought the Queen his Siſter as far as 
he meant to do, and deliver d her into the hands of the Duke 
to be by him conducted into Exgland; the Duke, in his 
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By theſe means, and by this method, this great Affair, 
upon which the Eyes of Chriſtendom had been fo long fix d, 
came to be Diſſolv d, without the leaſt mixture with, or con- 


tribution from thoſe Amours, which were afterwards ſo con- 
fdently diſcours d of. For though the Duke was naturally 


carried violently to thoſe Paſſions, wlien there was any grace 


or beauty in the Object, yet the Ducheſs of Olivarez, of whom 
was the talk, was then a Woman ſo old, paſt Children, of 
ſo abject a preſence, in a word, fo crooked and deform'd, 


_ that ſhe could neither tempt his Appetite, nor magnify his 


Revenge. And whatſoever he did afterwards in England was 
but tueri opus, and to proſecute the Deſign he had, upon the 


Reaſon and Provocation aforeſaid, ſo long before contriv'd 


during his abode in Spain. ND 

Tux other particular, by which he involy'd himſelf in ſo 
many Fatal Intricacies, from which he could never extricate 
himſelf, was, his running violently into the War in France, 
without any kind of provocation, and upon a particular paſ— 


ſion very unwarrantable. In his Embaſſy in France, where 


his Perſon and Preſence was wonderfully admired, and 
eſteem d (and in truth it was a Wonder in the eyes of all 
Men) and in which he appear'd with all the Luſtre the 

Wealth of England could adorn him with, and Outſhin'd all 


the bravery that Court cold dreſs it ſelf in, and Overacted 


the whole Nation in their own moſt peculiar Vanities : He 


had the Ambition to fix his Eyes upon, and to dedicate his 
moſt violent Affection to a Lady of a very ſublime Quality, 


and to purſue it with moſt importunate Addreſſes; Inſomuch 


Journey, after the depatture of that Court took a reſolu- 
tion once more to make a Viſit to that great Lady, which 
he believ'd he might do with much privacy. But it was ſo ea- 
fily diſcover'd, that proviſion was made for his Reception; 
and if he had * his Attempt, he had been without doubt 


Aſſaſſinated; of which he had only ſo much notice, as ferv'd 


him to decline the Danger. But he ſwore, in the inſtant, 
< That he would See, and Speak with that Lady, in Spight of 
te the Strength and Power of France. And from the time that 
the — arriv d in England, he took all the ways he could 
to Undervalue and Exaſperate that Court and Nation, by 

cauſing all thoſe who fled into England from the juſtice and 
diſpleaſure of that King, to be receiv'd and entertain'd here, 
not only with ceremony and ſecurity, but with bounty and 
magnificence; and the more extraordinary the Perſons were, 
and the more notorious their King's diſpleaſure was 1 
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them (as in that time there were very many Lords and La- 
dies in thoſe circumſtances) the more reſpectfully they were 
receiv'd, and eſteem d. He omitted no opportunity to In- 
cenſe the King againſt France, and to dif 1 him to aſſiſt the 
Hugonots, whom he likewiſe encourag'd to give their King 
ſome trouble. 
Axp which was Worſt than all this, he took great pains 
to Leſſen the King's Affection towards his Young Queen, be- 
ing exceedingly jcalous, left Her Intereſt might be of force 
enough to Croſs his other Deſigns: And in this Stratagem, 
he ſo farſwerv'd from the Inſtinct of his Nature, and his pro- 
r Inclinations, that He who was compounded of all the ele- 
ments of Affability, and Courteſy towards all kind of People, 
had brought himſelf to a habit of Neglect, and even of Rude- 
neſs towards the Queen. 
Oxe day, when he unjuſtly apprehended that She had 
ſhew'd ſome diſreſpect to his Mother, in not going to her 
Lodging at an hour ſhe had intended to go, and was hinder'd 
by a meer accident; he came into her Chamber in much Paſ- 
ſion, and, after ſome Expoſtulations rude enough, he told 
her, She 2 Repent it; her Majeſty anſwering with ſome 
quickneſs, he reply'd Inſolently to her, that there had been 


Queens in England, who had loſt their Heads. And it was uni- 


verlally known, that, during His life, the Queen never had 


any Credit with the King, with reference to any publick | 


Affairs, and fo could not Divert the Reſolution of making a 
War with France. 
Tux War with Spain had found the Nation in a Surfeit of 
a long Peace, and in a diſpoſition Inclinable enough to War 
with that Nation, which might put an end to an Alliance the 
moſt ungrateful to them, and which they moſt fear'd, and 
from whence no other Damage had yer befallen them, than 
a Chargeable and Unſucceſsful Voyage by Sea, without the 
loſs of Ships or Men. But a War with France muſt be car- 
ried on at another rate, and expence. Beſides, rhe Nation, 


was weary and ſurfeited with the Firſt, before the Second was 
enter'd upon; and it was very viſible to Wiſe Men, that when 


the general Trade of the Kingdom, from whence the Sup- 


port of the Crown principally reſulted, ſhould be utterly ex- 


ringuiſh'd with France, as it was with Spain, and interrupted 
or obſtructed with all other Places (as it muſt be, in a great 
meaſure, in a War, how W. - ſoever carried on) the 
effects would be very ſad, and involve the King in many 

perplexities; and it could not but fall out accordingly. 
Urox the return from Cales without ſucceſs, though all 
the Ships, and, upon the matter, all the Men were ſeen (for 
| though ſome had fo ſurfeited in the Vineyards, and with the 
C4 Wines, 
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Wines, that they had been left behind, the Generoſity of the 
Spaniards ſent them all home again) and though by that 


Fleet putting in at Plymouth, near two hundred miles from 


London, there could be but very imperfect relations, and the 


neus of Yeſterday was contradicted by the Morrow; beſides 


that the Expedition had been undertaken by the Advice of 
the Parliament, and with an univerſal Approbation of the 
People, ſo that no body could reaſonably ſpeak loudly againſt 


it; Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the ill Succeſs was heavily 


born, and imputed to ill Conduct; the Principal Officers of 


the Fleet and Army divided amongſt themſelves, and all 


united in their murmurs againſt the General the LordViſcount 
Wimbledon; who, though an old Officer in Holland, was ne- 
ver thought equal to the Enterpriſe. In a word, there was 
Indiſpoſition enough quickly diſcover'd againſt the War ir 
ſelf, that it was eaſily diſcern'd, it would not be purſued with 


the vigour it was enter'd into, nor carried on by any cheerful | 


contribution of Money from the Publick. 
Bur the running into this War with France (from whence 
the Queen was ſo newly, and joyfully receiv'd) without any 


colour of Reaſon, or ſo much as the formality of a Declara- 


tion from the King, containing the ground, and provocation, 
and end of it, according to cuſtom and obligation in the like 
caſes (for it was obſery'd that the Manifeſto which was 
publiſh'd was in the Duke's own Name, who went Admiral 
and General of the Expedition) opened the mouths of all 
Men to Inveigh againſt it with all Bitterneſs, and the ſud- 
dain ill Effects of it, manifeſted in the Return of the Fleet 
to Portſmouth, within Such a diſtance of London, that no- 
thing could be conceal'd of the Loſs ſuſtain d; in which, 
moſt noble Families found a Son, or a Brother, or near Kinſ- 
man wanting, without ſuch Circumſtances of their deaths, 
as are uſually the Conſolations, and Recompences of ſuch 
Cataſtrophes. The Retreat had been a Rout without an Ene- 
my, and the French had Their revenge by the Diſorder, and 
Confuſion of the Engliſh Themſelves ; in which, great num- 
bers of noble and Ignoble were crowded to death, or drown- 


ed without the help of an Enemy: and ſome thouſands of 


the Common Men were wanting, ſo few of thoſe Principal 


Officers, who attain'd to a Name in War, and by whoſe 


Courage and Experience any War was to be conducted, could 


be found. 


Tux effects of this overthrow did not at firſt appear in 
whiſpers, murmurs, and inve&ives, as the Retreat from 


Cales had done; but produc'd ſuch a general Conſternation 
over the fate of the whole Nation, as if all the Armies of 


France and Spain were united together, and had cover'd _ 
| Land, 
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Land. Mutinies in the Fleet and Army, under pretence of 
their want of Pay (whereof no doubt there was much due 
to them) but in truth, out of deteſtation of the Service, and 


the Authority of the Duke. The Counties throughout the 


Kingdom were fo incenſed, and their affections poy ſon'd, that 
they refus'd to ſuffer the Soldiers to be billetted upon them; 


by which, they often underwent greater inconveniences and 


miſchiefs, than they endeavour'd to prevent. The endca- 


vour to raiſe new Men for the recruit of the Army b 


Preffing( the uſual method, that had commonly been practiſed 


upon ſuch occaſions) found oppoſition in many places; and 
the Authority by which it was done not ſubmitted to, as be- 


ing counted illegal. This produc'd a reſort to Martial Law, 
by which many were executed; which rais'd an aſperity in 
the minds of more than of the Common People. And this 


_ diſtemper was ſo univerſal, that the leaſt ſpark ſtill meeting 


with combuſtible matter enough to make a flame, all wiſe Men, 
look'd upon it as the Prediction of the Deſtruction, and Diſ- 


ſolution, that would follow. Nor was there a Serenity in the 


Countenance of any Man, who had age and ex perience enough 
to conſider things to come; but only in thoſe who wiſh'd 


the deſtruction of the Duke, and thought it could not be 


urchas'd at too dear a price, and look'd upon this flux of 
ee as an inevitable way to bring it to pal. — 

Ad it cannot be deny'd, that from theſe tuo Wars fo 
wretchedly enter'd into, and the circumſtances before men- 


tion'd, and which flow'd from thence, the Duke's ruin took 


it's date; and never left - rſuing him, till that execrable act 


upon his Perſon: the malice whereof was contracted by that 


ſole evil Spirit of the time, without any partner in the Con- 


ſpiracy. And the Venome of That ſcaſon increas'd and got 
vigour ; until, from one Licence to another, it proceeded till 


the Nation was corrupted to that monſtrous degree , that it 


grew Satiated, and weary of the Government it ſelf; under 
which it had enjoy d a greater meaſure of Felicity, than any 
Nation was ever * of; and which could never be con- 


tinued to them, but under the ſame Government. And as 
theſe calamities Originally ſprung from the Inordinate appetite 
and paſſion of this young Man, under the too much Eaſineſs 


of two indulgent Maſters, and the concurrence of a thouſand 


other accidents; ſo, if he had liv'd longer, the obſervation and 


experience he had gain'd, which had very much improv'd his 
Underſtanding, with the Greatneſs of his Spirit, and Jcalouſy 


of his Maſter's honour (to whom his Fidelity was Superior to 
any temptation) might have repair'd many of the Inconve- 
niences, which he had introduc d, and would have prevented 
the miſchiefs which were the natural effects of W apes 
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Tnxxs were many Stories ſcatter d abroad at that time 
of ſeveral Prophecies, and Predictions of the Duke's untimel 
and violent death. Amongſt the reſt there was one, whic 


was upon a better foundation of credit, than uſually ſuch dif- 


courſes are founded upon. There was an Officer in the King's 
Wardrobe in Windſor Caſtle, of a good reputation for ho- 


neſty and diſcretion, and then about the Age of fifty years or 


more; this Man had in his youth, been bred in a School, 


in the Pariſh where St George Villiers the Father of the Duke 


liv d; and had been much cheriſh'd and oblig'd, in that ſeaſon 


of his Age, by the ſaid S* George, whom afterwards he never 
faw. About fix months before the miſerable end of the Duke 


of Buckingham, about midnight, this Man, being in his bed, 
at Windſor, where his Office was, and in a very good health, 


there appear'd to him on the fide of his bed, a Man of a 
very venerable aſpect, who drew the curtains of his bed, 
and, fixing his Eyes upon him, ask'd him, if he knew him. 


The poor Man, halfdead with fear, and apprehenſion, being 


ask'd the ſecond time, Whether he remember'd him? and 
having in that time call'd to his memory the preſence of Sr 


George Villiers, and the very Cloaths he uſed to wear, in 
which at that time he ſeem'd: to be habited, he anſwer d 
him, That he thought him to be that Perſon. He reply'd, 
He was in the right; that he was the fame, and that he 


«expected a ſervice from him; which was, that he ſhould 


ct go from Him to his Son the Duke of Buckingham, and tell 
«him, if he did not ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf to the 


People, or at leaſt, to abate the extreme Malice they had | 


* 2gainſt him, he would be ſuffer d to live but a ſhort time. 
After this diſcourſe he diſappear d; and the poor Man, if he 
had been at all waking, ſlept very well till morning, when he 
believ'd all this to be a dream 2 conſider d it no otherwiſe. 
Tus next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame Perſon ap- 
pear d to him again in the ſame place, and about the ſame time 


of the night, with an aſpect a little more ſevere than before ; 


and ask'd him, Whether he had done as he had requir'd 


ſtill to 


him? and perceiving he had not, gave him very ſevere re- 


prehenſions; told him, He expected more compliance 


* from him; and that if he did not perform his Commands, | 


*he ſhould enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould be al- 
«ways purſued by him : upon which he promis d him to 
obey him. But the next morning waking out of a good ſleep, 
though he was exceedingly perplex'd with the lively * 
ſentation of all particulars to his memory, he was willi DE 
perſwade himſelf that he had only dream'd: an 

conſider d, that he was a Perſon at ſuch a diſt 
Duke, that he knew not how to find any admiſſion to his 


pre- 


nce from the 


2 


of the Man, made the more impreſſion in 
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preſence; much leſs had any 1 to be believ d in what he 
ſhould ſay. So with great trouble and unquietneſs, he ſpent 


ſome time in thinking what he ſhould do; and in the end 
refoly'd to do nothing in the matter. 


Tus fame Perſon appear'd to him the third time with a 


terrible Countenance, and bitterly reproaching him for not 


rforming what he had promis'd to do. The poor Man had 

y this time recoyer'd the courage to tell him, © That in truth 
* he had deferr'd the execution of his Commands, upon con- 
e ſidering, how difficult a thing it would be for him to get 
*any acceſs to the Duke, having acquaintance with no Per- 
«ſon about him; and if he could obtain admiſſion to him, 
*he ſhould never be able to perſwade him, that he was ſent 


ein Such a manner; but he ſhould, at beſt, be thought to 


* be Mad, or to be ſet on and employ'd, by his own or the 
©* malice of other Men, to abuſe the Duke; and fo he ſhould 
*be ſure to be undone. The Perſon reply d, as he had done 


before, That he ſhould never find reſt, till he ſhould per- 


ce form what He requir'd; and therefore he were better to 
ce diſpatch it: That the acceſs to his Son was known to be 
very eaſy; and that few Men waited long for Him; and 
© for the gaining him Credit, he would tell him two or three 
* particulars; which he charg'd him never to mention to 


cc any Perſon living, but ro the Duke himſelf; and He ſhould 


*no ſooner hear them, but he would believe all the reſt he 
ce ſhould ſay: and fo repeating his Threats he left him. 

In the morning, the poor Man, more confirm'd by the 
laſt Appearance, made his Journcy to London, where the 


Court then was. He was very well known to Sr Ralph Free- 


man, one of the Maſters of Requeſts, who had Married a 
Lady that was nearly ally'd to the Duke, and was himſelf 


well receiv'd by him. To him this Man went; and though 
he did not acquaint him with all 2 he ſaid enough 


to him to let him ſee there was ſomewhat extraordinary in 
it; and the knowledge he had of the D d Diſcretion 
im. He deſir d, 
that, By His means he might be brought to the Duke; to 
ce ſuch a place, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be thought fit: 
affirming, © That he had much to fay to him, and of ſuch a 
te Nature, as would require much Privacy, and ſome time 
ce and patience in the hearing. Sr Ralph promiſed, © He 
te would ſpeak firſt with the Duke of him, and then he ſhould 
* underſtand his pleaſure: and accordingly, in the firſt op- 
portunity, he did inform him of the Reputation and Honeſty 
of the Man, and then what he defir'd, and of all he knew 
of the matter. The Duke, according to his uſual openneſs 


and condeſcenſion, told him, That he was the next day 


early 
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ce early to Hunt with the King; that his Horſes ſhould attend 
« him at Lambeth Bridge, where he would Land by five of 
«the Clock in the morning; and if the Man attended him, 
there at that hour, he would walk, and ſpeak with him, 
ce as long as ſhould be neceflary. Sr Ralph carried the Man 
with him the next morning, and preſented him to the Duke 
at his Landing, who receiv'd him Courteouſly ; and walk'd 
aſide in Conference near an hour, none but his own Ser- 
vants being at that hour in that place; and they and S* Ralph 
at ſuch a diſtance, that they could not hear a word, though 
the Duke fometimes ſpoke, and with great Commotion ; 
which Sr Ralph the more eaſily obſerv'd, and perceiv'd, be- 
canſe he kept his Eyes always fixed upon the Duke; having 
procur'd the Conference, upon ſomewhat he knew there was 
of Extraordinary. And the Man told him in his return over 
the water, That when he mention'd thoſe particulars 
* which were to gain him Credit, the Subſtance whereof he 
tt ſaid he durſt not impart to him, the Duke's Colour chang d 
te and he ſwore he could come to that knowledge only by 
*the Devil; for that thoſe particulars were known 1 to 
ce himſelf, and to one Perſon more, who, he was ſure, would 
* never ſpeak of it. . 
Ius Duke purſued his purpoſe of Hunting; but was ob- 
ſerv'd to ride all the morning with great penſiveneſs, and in 
deep thoughts, without any delight in the Exerciſe he was 
upon: and before the Morning was ſpent, left the Field, and 
alighted at his Mother's Lodgings in White-Hall; with whom 
he was ſhut up for the ſpace of two or three hours; the 
noiſe of their diſcourſe frequently reaching the Ears of thoſe 
who attended in the next Rooms: and when the Duke left 
Her, his Countenance appear'd full of trouble, with a mixture 
of anger ; a Countenance, that was never before obſerv'd in 
him, in any Converſation with Her, towards whom he had 
a profound Reverence. And the Counteſs her ſelf (for though 
the was Married to a private Gentleman, St Thomas Compton, 
ſhe had been created Counteſs of Bukingham, ſhortly after 
her Son had firſt afſum'd that Title) was, at the Duke's leay- _ 

ing her, found overwhelm'd in Tears, and in the higheſt Ago- 
ny imaginable. Whatever there was of all this, it is a no- 
torious truth, that when the news of the Duke's Murder 
(which happen d within few Months after) was brought to 
his Mother, ſhe ſeem'd not in the leaſt degree ſurpriſed ; bur 
receiv'd it as if ſhe had foreſeen it; nor did afterwards.ex- 
preſs ſuch a degree of Sorrow, as was expected from ſuch a 
Mother, for the loſs of ſuch a Son. . 
T 1 1s Digreſſion much longer than it was intended, may 
not be thought altogether improper in this Diſcourſe, For 
as 
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s the mention of his Death was very pertinent, in the place, 

and upon the occaſion, it happen d ro be made; fo upon 
that occaſion, it ſeem d the more reaſonable to Digreſs upon 
the Nature, and Character, and Fortune of the Duke; as be- 
ing the beſt Mirrour to diſcern the Temper, and Spirit of that 
Age; and the wonderful concurrence of many fatal Accidents, 
to disfigure the Government of two Excellent Kings; under 


whom their Kingdoms in general proſper'd exceedingly, and 


* 


cnjoy'd a longer Peace, a greater Plenty, and in fuller Se- 
curity, than had been in any former Age. 

Ax b becauſe there was ſo total a change of all Counſels, A pofrett 
and in the whole face of the Court upon the Death of that Y 4% Gow? 
= Favourite; all thoughts of War being 1 laid nifers after 

i 


ef of“ Duke's 


aſide (though there was a faint looking towards the re - 


| Rochel by the Fleet, that was ready under the Command of 
the Earl of Lindſey ) and the Providens for Peace and Plenty 
taken to Heart: it will not be unuſeful, nor unpleaſant, to 
enlarge the Digreſſion, before a return to the proper Subject 
of the Diſcourſe, by a proſpect of the Conſtitution of the 
Court, after that bright Star was ſhot out of the Horizon: 
Who were the Chief Miniſters, that had the principal Ma- 
| nagement of Publick Affairs in Church and State; and how 
| | equal their Faculties and Qualifications were for thoſe high 
; Tranſactions; in which, mention ſhall be only made of 
Thoſe who were then in the higheſt Truſt; there being at 
that time no Ladies who had diſpos'd themſelves to inter- 
meddle in buſineſs: and hereafter, when That Activity begun, 
and made any Progreſs, it will be again neceſſary to take a 
new ſurvey of the Court, upon that alteration. . h 
SIR Thomas Coventry was then Lord Keeper of the Great 9 the be- 
Seal of England, and newly made a Baron. He was a Son — "wax 
of the Robe; his Father having been a Judge in the Court 
of the Common Pleas : who took great care to breed him, 
though his firſt-born, in the ſtudy of the Common Law; by 
which he himſelf had been promoted to that degree; and in 
which, in the Society of the Inner-Temple, his Son made a 
notable Progreſs, by an early Eminence in Practice, and 
Learning; inſomuch as he was Recorder of London, Sollici- 
tor General, and King's Atturney, before he was forty years 
of Age. A rare aſcent! All which Offices he diſcharg d with 
great Abilitics, and ſingular Reputation of Integrity. In the 
firſt year after the death of King James, he was adyanc'd to 
be Keeper of the Great Seal of England (the uſual advance- 
ment from the Office of Atturney General) upon the removal 
of the Biſhop of Lincoln: who, though a Man of great Wir, 
and good Scholaſtick Learning, was generally thought ſo ve- 
ry unequal to the Place, and that his Remove was the only re- 
com- 
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compence and fatisfation, that could be made for his Pro- 
motion. And yet it was enough known, that the Diſgrace 
proceeded only from the private diſpleaſure of the Duke of 
Buckingham. The Lord Coventry enjoy d this Place with an 


univerſal Reputation (and ſure Juſtice was never better ad- 


miniſter'd) for the {pace of about ſixteen years, even to his 
death, ſome Months before he was ſixty ycars of Age: which 
was another important circumſtance of his Felicity; that great 
Office being ſo ſlippery, that no man had died in it before, 
for near the ſpace of forty years. Nor had his Succeſſors, for 
ſome time * him, wok better Fortune. And he himſelf 
had uſe of all his ſtrength, and skill (as he was an excellent 
Wreſtler in this kind) to preſerve himſelf from falling, in 
two Shocks: the one given him by the Earl of Portland, Lord 
High Treaſurer of England: the other by the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, who had the greateſt Power over the Affections of 
the King of any Man of that time. 
HE was a Man of wonderful Gravity, and Wiſdom ; and 


underſtood not only the whole Science, and Myſtery of the 


Law, at leaſt equally with any Man who had ever fate in 
that Place ; but had a clcar conception of the whole Policy 
of the Government both of Church and State, which, by the 

unskilfulneſs of ſome well-meaning Men, juſtled each the 
other too much. 5 BS G 
H e knew the Temper, Diſpoſition, and Genius of the K ing- 
dom moſt exactly; ſaw their Spirits grow every day more 


ſturdy, inquiſitive, and impatient: and therefore naturally 


abhorr'd all Innovations, which, he foreſaw, would pro- 
duce Ruinous Effects. Yet many, who ſtood at a diſtance, 


thought that he was not active, and ſtout enough in o poling 


thoſe Innovations. For though, by his place, he preſided in 
all Publick Councils, and was moſt ſnarp- ſighted in the Con- 

ſequence of things; yet he was ſeldom known to Speak in 
matters of State, which, he well knew, were, for the moſt 
part, concluded, before they were brought to that Publick 


Agitation: never in Forreign Affairs; which the vigour of 


his Judgment could well have comprehended : nor indeed 
freely in any thing but what immediately, and plainly con- 


cern'd the Juſtice of the Kingdom ; and in that, as much as 
he could, he procur'd References to the Judges. Though, 
in his Nature, he had not only a firm Gravity, but a Severity, 
and even ſome Moroſity; yet it was ſo happily temper d, 
and his Courteſy, and Affability towards all Men ſo tran- 
ſcendent, and 2 much without affectation, that it marvel- 
louſly recommended him to all Men of all degrees, and he 
was fook'd upon as an excellent Courtier, without receding 
from the native ſimplicity of his own manners. = 
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Hs had, in the plain way of ſpeaking and delivery, with- 

* out much ornament of Elocution, a ſtrange power of making 
himſelf believ'd (the only juſtifiable deſign of Eloquence) fo 
that though he uſed very frankly to deny, and would ne- 
ver ſuffer any Man to depart from him with an Opinion 

that he was inclin'd to Gratify, when in truth he was not; 
holding that Diſſimulation to be the wort of Lying: yet the 

Manner of it was ſo gentle, and obliging, and his Condeſcen- 
fion ſuch, to inform the Perſons whom he could not ſatisfy, 
that few departed from him with ill will and ill wiſhes. 
Bur then, this happy Temper, and theſe good Faculties, 
rather preſerv'd him from having many Enemies, and fu 
ply'd him with ſome Well-wiſhers, than furniſh'd him with 
any faſt and unſhaken Friends: who are always procur'd in 
Courts, by more ardour, and more vehement Profeſſions and 
Applications, than he would ſuffer himſelf to be entangled 
with. So that he was a Man rather exceedingly Lik'd, 
than paſſionately Lov'd: inſomuch that it never appear d, 
that he had any one Friend in the Court, of Quality cnough 
to preyent, or divert any diſadvantage he might be expos'd 
to. And therefore it is no wonder, not to be imputed to 
Him, that he retir'd within himſelf as much as he could; 
and ſtood upon his Defence, without making deſperate Sallies 
againſt growing Miſchiefs; which, he knew well, he had 
no power to hinder, and which might probably begin in his 
own Ruin. To conclude; his Security conſiſted very much 
in his having but little Credit with the King; and he Died, 
in a ſeaſon moſt opportune, in whicha wiſe Man would have 
pray d to have Gniled his Courſe, and which in truth crown'd 
his other ſignal Proſperity in the World. 5 
S1 Richard Weſton had been advanc'd to the White- of the Lat 
Staff, into the Office of Lord High Treaſurerof England, ſome Jon” 
Months before the Death of the Duke of Buckingham ; and E, of 
had, in that ſhort time, ſo much diſoblig d him, at leaſt diſ- ***%=4& 
appointed his expeRation, that many, who were privy to 
the Duke's moſt ſecret purpoſes, did believe, that if he had 
out-liv'd that Voyage in which he was engag'd, he would 
have remov'd him, and made another Treaſurer. And it is 
very true, that great Office too had been very ſlippery, and 
not faſt to thoſe who had truſted themſelves in it: Inſomuch 
as there were at that time, five Noble Perſons alive, who 
had all Succeeded one another immediately in that unſtcady 
Charge, without any other Perſon intervening : the Earl of 
Suffolk ; the Lord Viſcount Mandevile, afterwards Earl of 
Mancheſter ; the Earl of Middleſex ; and the Earl of Marl- 
borough, who was remov'd under pretence of his Age, and 
diſability for the work (which had been a better reaſon 


agaiaſt 
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againſt his promotion, ſo few years before, that his infirmities 
were very little increas d) to make room for the preſent 
Officer; who, though Advanc'd by the Duke, may properly 
be ſaid to be Eſtabliſh'd by his Death. 

He was a Gentleman of a very ancient Extraction by Father 
and Mother. His Education had been very good amongſt 
Books and Men. After ſome years ſtudy of the Law, in the 
Middle Temple, he travell'd into Forreign parts, and at an 
Age fit to make Obſervations, and Reflections; out of which, 
that, which is commonly call'd Experience, is conſtituted. 
After this he betook himſelf to the Court, and liv'd there 
ſome years, at that diſtance, and with that awe, as was 
agrecable to the Modeſty of the Age, when Men were ſeen 
ſome time, before they were known; and well known before 
they were Preferr'd, or durſt pretend to it. 

HE x ſpent the beſt part of his Fortune (a fair one, that he 
inherited from his Father) in his Attendance at Court; and 


involv'd his Friends in Securities with him, who were will- 


ing to run his hopeful Fortune, before he receiv'd the leaſt 


Fruit from ir, but the Countenance of great Men, and thoſe 


in Authority, the moſt natural, and moſt certain Stairs to 
aſcend by. 

H E was then ſent Embaſſadour to the Arch-Dukes, Albert 
and Iſabella, into Flanders; and to the Diet in Germany, to 
treat about the Reſtitution of the Palatinate; in which Ne- 


gotiation he behay'd himſelf with great Prudence, and with 


the concurrent teſtimony of his being a Wiſe Man, from all 
thoſe Princes and Embaſſadours with whom he treated. 
Urox his return he was made a Privy Counſellor, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the placeof the Lord Brooke, 
' who was either perſwaded, or 7 out of the place; which, 
being an Office of Honour and Truſt, is likewiſe an excel- 


lent Stage for Men of Parts totread, and expoſe themſelves 


upon; where they have occaſions of all kinds to lay out, and 
ſpread all their Faculties and Qualifications, moſt for their 
Advantage. He behay'd himſelf very well in this Function, 
and appear'd Equal to it; and carried himſelf fo luckily in 


Parliament, that he did his Maſter much Service, and pre- 


ſerv'd himſelf in the good opinion, and acceptation of the 
Houſe ; which is a bleſſing not indulg'd to many by thoſe 


High Powers. He did Swim in thoſe troubled and boiſterous 


Waters, in which the Duke of Buckingham rode as Admiral, 
with a good Grace; when very many who were about him, 


were drown'd, or forced on ſhore with ſhrewd hurts, and 


bruiſes: which ſhew'd, he knew well how and when to 
uſe his Limbs, and Strength to the beſt advantage; ſometimes 


only to avoid ſinking; and ſometimes to advance and get 


ground: 


—— Oe 
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and fo far threw off 
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ground: and by this dexterity, he kept his Credit with thoſe 

who conld do him good, and loſt it not with others, who de- 

fir d the deſtruction of rhoſe upoti whom he moſt depended. 
He was made Lord Treaſurer in the manner, and at the 

time mention'd before, upon the removal of the Earl of 


| Marlborongh, and few Months before the death of the Duke. 


The former circumſtance,which is often attendended byCom- 
- — - 37 5 
paſſion towards the Degraded, and Prejudice towards the 


promoted, brought him no diſadvantage : For beſides the de- 


light That Seaſon had in Changes, there was little reverence 
towards the Perſon remov'd ; and the extreme viſible Po- 


verty of the Exchequer, ſhclter'd that Province from the 
Envy it had frequently created; and open'd a door for much 
Applauſe to be the portion of a Wile, and Provident Mini- 
ſter. -For the other, of the Duke's death, though ſome, who 
knew the Duke's paſſions, and prejudice (which often pro- 
duc'd rather ſuddain indiſpoſition, than obſtinate reſolution) 


believ'd he would have been ſhortly Caſhier'd, as ſo many 


had lately been; and fo that the death of his Founder was a 
greater Confirmation of him in the Office, than the deliver 


of the White-Staff to him had been: yet many. other wiſe 


Men, who knew the Treaſurer's talent in remoying prejudice, 
and reconciling hinifelf to wavering and doubrfaf Affections, 
believ d that the Loſs of the Duke was very Unſeaſonable; 
and that the awe, or apprehenſion of His Power, and diſ- 
pleaſure, was a very neceſſary alloy for the Impetuoſity of 
the new Officer's Nature, which needed ſome reſtraint, and 
check, for ſome time; to his immoderate Pretences, and ap- 
petite of Power. _ 85 : : 
Hs did indeed appear on the ſuddain wonderfully Elated, 
| his old affectation to pleaſe ſome very 
much, and to diſpleaſe none, in which Art he had excell'd ; 
that in few Months after the Duke's Death, he found himſclf 
ro fuccecd him in the Publick 22 and in the malice 


of his Enemies, without ſucceeding him in his Credit at 


Court, or in the Affection of any conſiderable Dependants. 
And yet, though he was not ſuperiour to all other Men in 


49 


the Affection, or rather Reſignation of the King, ſo that he 


in the large buſineſs of his Revenue: nor was any Man ſo 
much his ſuperiour, as to be able to leſſen him in the King's 
Affection by his power. So that he was in a Poſt, in which 
he might have found much caſe, and dglight, if he cold 
have contain'd himſelf within the Verge of his own Pro- 

Yol. L. Fatt I... D Vince, 


might diſpenſe Favours ard Disfavours according to his own 
Election; he had a full ſhare in his Maſter's eſtcem, who 
look'd upon him as a wiſe, and able Servant, and worthy of 
the Truft he repos'd in him; and receiv'd no other Advice. 


= 
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vince, which was large enough, and of ſuch Extent, that he 
might, at the ſame time, have drawn a great dependance 
upon him of very conſiderable Men, and have appear'd a 
very uſeful, and profitable Miniſter to the King ; whoſe Re- 
venue had been very looſely manag'd during the late years, 
and might, by induſtry, and order, have been cafily im- 
prov'd : and no Man better underſtood what method was ne- 
ceflary towards that good Husbandry, than he. 

Bor I know not by what frowardneſs in his Stars, he took 
more pains in cxamining, and enquiring into other Mens 
Offices, than in the diſcharge of his Own; and not ſo much 


joy in what he Had, as trouble and agony for what he had 
Not. The truth is, he had ſo vehement a deſire to be the 


ſole Favourite, that he had no reliſh of the Power he had: 
and in that contention he had many Rivals, who had Credir 
enough to do him ill Offices, though not cnough to ſatisfy 
their own Ambition; the King himſelf being re{olv'd to hold 
the Reins in his own hands, and to put no further truſt in 
others, than was neceſſary for the Capacity they ſerv'd in. 


Which reſolution in his Majeſty was no ſooner believ'd, 


and the Treaſurer's Pretence taken notice of, than he found 
the number of his Enemies exccedingly increas d, and others 
to be leſs eager in the purſuit of his Friendſhip; and every 
day diſcoyer'd ſome Infirmities in him, which being before 


known to few, and not taken notice of, did now expoſe him 
both to publick Reproach, and to private Animoſities: and 
even his Vices admitted thoſe contradictions in them, that he 


could hardly enjoy the pleaſant fruit of any of them. That 
which firſt expos'd him to the Publick Jealouſy, which is al- 
ways attended with Publick Reproach, was the concurrent 
ſuſpicion of his Religion. His Wife, and all his Daughters 
were declar'd of the Roman Religion : and though he Him- 


ſelf, and his Sons, ſometimes went to Church, he was never 
thought to have Zeal for it; and his Domeſtick converſation 
and dependants, with whom only he uſed entire freedom, 


were all known Papiſts; and were believ'd to be Agents for 
the reſt. And yet with all this diſadvantage to himſelf, he 


never had reputation and credit with that Party; who were 


the _ people of the Kingdom who did not believe him 


excepted which were Sanguinary, and even thoſe ſometimes 


let looſe) were never more rigidly Executed, nor had the 
Crown ever ſo great a Revenue from them, as in his time; 


Nor did they ever pay ſo dear for the favours, and indul- 
gencies of his Office towards them. 


N o Man had greater ambition to make his Family great, 


CO — 0 . 
or ſtronger deſigns to leave a great Fortune to it. Vet his 
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their Profeſſion. For the Penal Laws (thoſe only 
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Expences were ſo prodigious, eſpecially in his Houſe, that all 
the ways he uſed for ſupply, which were all that occurr'd, 
could not ſerve his turn; inſomuch that he contracted ſo great 
Debts (the anxiety whereof, he pretended, broke his mind, 
and reſtrain'd that attention, and induſtry, which was neceſ- 
ſary for the duc execution of his Office) that the King was 
wy Twice to pay his Debts; at leaſt towards it, to diſ- 
burſe forty thouſand pounds in ready moncy out of his Ex- 
chequer. Beſides, his Majelty gave him a whole Forreſt 
| Chute Forreſt in Hampſhire] and much other land belonging 
to the Crown ; which was the more taken notice of, and 
Murmur'd againſt, becauſe, being the chief Miniſter of the 
Revenue, he was particularly oblig'd, as much as in him lay, 
to 8 and even oppoſe ſuch Diſinheriſon; and becauſe, 
under that obligation, he had avowedly, and ſowerly croſꝰd 
the pretences of other Men, and reſtrain'd the King's Bounty 
from being exercis d almoſt to any. And he had that advan- 
rage (if he had made the right uſe of it) that his Credit was 
ample enough ( ſeconded by the King's own experience, and 
obſervation, and inclination) to Retrench very much of the 
late unlimited Expences, and eſpecially thoſe of Bounties; 
which from the death of the Duke ran in narrower Channels, 
and never ſo much overflow'd as towards himſelf, who 
ſtopp'd the current to other Men. | . 
H was of an imperious nature, and nothing wary in diſ- 
obliging and provoking other Men, and had too much cou- 
rage in Aud ran and incenſing them; but after having of- 
fended them and incenſed them, he was of ſo unhappy a Fe- 


minine temper, that he was always in a terrible fright and ap- 


prehenſion of them. 5 
He had not that application, and ſubmiſſion, and reve- 
rence for the Queen, as might have been expected from 


his Wiſdom and Breeding; and often croſs'd her pretences 


and deſires, with more rudeneſs than was natural to him: 
Vet he was impertinently ſollicitous to know what her Ma- 
jeſty ſaid of him in private, and what Reſentments ſhe had 
towards him. And when by ſome Confidents, who had their 
ends upon him from thoſe Offices, he was inform'd of ſome 
bitter expreſſions fall'n from her Majeſty, he was ſo excced- 
_ ingly afflicted and tormented with the ſenſe of it, that ſome- 


times by paſſionate complaints, and repreſentations to the 


King, ſometimes by more dutiful addreſſes, and expoſtula- 
tions with the Queen, in bewailing his misfortune; he fre- 
quently expos'd himſelf, and left his condition worſe than ir 


was before; and the Eclairciſment commonly ended in the 


ditcovery of the perſons from whom he had receiv'd his molt 
ſecret intelligence. 
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times: and, in his molt proſperous 
- proach of being a Man of big looks, and of mean and ab- 


| King to {end a Meſſage to the Maſter of the Ro 
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H e quickly loſt the character of a bold, ſtout, and magna- 


nimous Man, which he had been long reputed to be in worſe 
eaſon, fell under the re- 


ject Spirit. | 


TukERE was a very ridiculous Story at that time in the 


mouths of many, which, being a known truth, may not be 
unfitly mention'd in this place, as a kind of illuſtration of 
the Humour, and Nature of the Man. St Julius Ceſar was 


then Maſter of the Rolls, and had, inherent in his Office, 
the indubitable right and diſpoſition of the Six-Clarks places; 


all which he had for many years, upon any vacancy, beſtow'd 
to ſuch Perſons as he thought fit. One of thoſe Places was 
become void, and defign'd by the old Man to his Son Robert 
Ceſar, a Lawyer of a good Name, and cxcccdingly beloy'd. 
The Lord Treaſurer (as he was vigilant in ſuch Caſes) had 
notice of the Clark's expiration ſo ſoon, that he . the 

s, exprelsly 
forbidding him to diſpoſe of that Six-Clark's Place, till his 


Majeſty's Pleaſure ſhould be further made known to him. It 


was the firſt Command of that kind that had been heard of, 
and was felt by the Old Man very ſenſibly. He was indeed 
very Old, — 

Age was an objection againſt him; many Perſons of Quality 
being dead, who had, for recompence of Services, procur d 
the Reverſion of his Office. The Treaſurer found it no hard 
matter ſo far to terrify him, that (for the King's Service, as 
was pretended) he admitted for a Six-Clark a Perſon recom- 
5 by him (M Fern a dependant upon him) who paid 
{ix thouſand pounds ready Money; which, Poor Man! he liv'd 
to repent in a Jay]. This work being done at the charge of 
the poor old Man, who had been a Privy-Counſellor from 
the entrance of King Fames, had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and ſerv'd in other Offices ; the depriving him 
of his K hi 

Son (his Father being not likely to live to have the diſpoſal 
of another Office in his power) who, as was faid before, was 


generally belov d, and citcem'd, was argument of great Com- 


71 ; and was lively, and ſucceſsfully repreſented to the 
ing himſelf; who was graciouſly pleas d to promiſe, that, 


elf the Old Man chanc'd to die before any other of the 


cc Six - Clarks, that Office, when ir ſhould fall, ſhould be con- 


e ferr'd on his Son, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed him as Maſter 


te of the Rolls: which might well be provided for; and the 


Lord Treaſurer oblig d himſelf (to expiate the injury) ro 


procure ſome Declaration to that purpoſe, under his Majeſty's 
Sign Manual; which, however eaſy to be done, he long for- 
got, or neglected. | — ON = 


had outliv'd molt of his Friends; ſo that his 


ight made a great noiſe : and the Condition of his 
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Ox day the Earl of Tullibardine, who was nearly allied 


to Me Ceſar, and much his Friend, being with the Treaſurer, 


paſſionately ask'd him, Whether he had done that buſineſs? 
To whom he anſwer'd with a ſeeming trouble, © That he 
ce had forgotten it, for which he was heartily ſorry ; and if 
© he would give him a little Note in writing, for a Memo- 
terial, he would put it amongſt thoſe which he would diſ- 
ce patch with the King that afternoon. The Earl preſently 
writ in a little paper, Remember Cæſar; and gave it to him; 
and he put it into that little Pocket, where, he ſaid, he kept 
all his Memorials which were firſt to be tranſacted. 

Many days paſsd, and Ceſar never thought of. At 
length, when he chang'd his Cloaths, and he who waited on 
him in his Chamber, according tor Cuſtom, brought him all 


the Notes and Papers which were left in thoſe he had left off, 


which he then commonly perus'd ; when he found this little 
Billet, in which was only written Remember Ceſar, and which 
he had never read before, he was exceedingly confounded, 
and knew not what to make, or think of it. He ſent for his 
Boſome-friends, with whom he moſt confidently conſulted, 
and ſhew'd the Paper to them, the Contents whereof he 
could not conceive: but that it might probably have been 
put into his hand (becauſe it was Gund in that incloſure, 
wherein he pur all things of moment which were given him) 


when he was in motion, and in the Privy Lodgings in the 
Court. After a ſerious and melancholick deliberation, it was 
agrecd, that it was the advertiſement from ſome Friend, who 

durſt not own the diſcovery : that ir could ſignify nothing but 


thar there was a Conſpiracy againſt his Life, by his many and 
mighty Enemies: and they all knew Ceſar's fate, by con- 


temning, or neglecting Such animadverſions. And therefore 
they concluded, that he ſhould pretend to be indiſpos d, that 
he might not ſtir abroad all that day; nor that any might be 


admitted to him, but Perſons of undoubred Aﬀettions : that 
at Night, the Gates ſhould be ſhut early, and the Porter en- 
joyn'd to open them to no body, nor to go himſelf to bed 
till the Morning; and that ſome Servants ſhould watch with 


him, left Violence might be us'd at the Gate; and that They 


themſelves, and ſome other Gentlemen, would fit up all the 
Night, and attend the Event. Such Houſes are always in the 
Morning haunted by early Suitors; but it was very late be- 
fore any could now get admittance into the Houſe; the 
Porter having quitted ſome of that arrear of ſleep, which he 
owe d to himſelf for his nights watching; which he excus'd 
to his Acquaintance by whiſpering to them, © That his Lord 
* ſhould have been Kill'd that night, which had kept all the 


* Houſe from going to bed, And ſhortly after, the Earl of 
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Tullibardine asking him, Whether he had remember'd Ceſar? 
the Treaturer quickly recollected the Ground of his pertur- 
bat ion, and could not forbear imparting it to his Friends, who 
likewiſe affected the communication, and ſo the whole Jeſt 
came to be diſcoyer'd. 

To conclude, all the Honours the King conferr'd upon 
him (as he made him à Baron, then an Earl, and Knight of 
the Garter; and above this, gave a young beautiful Lady 

_ neatly allied to his Majelty, and to the Crown of Scotland, in 
Marriage to his eldeſt Son) could not make him think him- 
ſelf Great enough. Nor could all the King's Bounties, nor his 
own large Acceſſions, raiſe a Fortune to his Heir; but after 
fix or eight years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur and trouble that it was not greater; after vaſt ſums 
of moncy and great wealth gotten, and rather conſum'd than 
enjoy'd; without any ſenſe or delight in ſo great Proſperity, - 
with the agony that it was no greater; He Dicd unlamentcd 
by Any; bitterly mention'd by Moſt who never pretended 
to love him; and ſeverely cenſur d, and complain'd of by 
Thoſe who expected moſt from him, and deſerv'd beſt of 
him; and left a numerous Family, which was in a ſhort time 
worn out, and yet outliv'd the Fortune he left behind him. 
Of the F TE next great Counſellor of State was the Lord Privy- 
C Manche- Seal, who was likewiſe of a Noble extraction, and of a Fa- 
T Seat, Mily at that time very fortunate. His Grandfather had been 
Lo:d Chief Juſtice, and left by King Harry the Eighth one 
ol the Executors of his laſt Will. He was the younger Son 
of his Father, and brought up in the ſtudy of the Law in the 
Middle Temple; and had paſs'd, and, as it were, made a pro- 
greſs through all the eminent Degrees of the Law, and in the 
State. At the death of Qucen Elizabeth, or thereabouts, he 
was Recorder of London; then the King's Serjeant at Law; 
afterwards Chief [uſticeof the King's Bench. Before the death 
of King James, by the Favour of the Duke of Buckingham, 
he was rais'd to the Place of Lord High Treaſurer of England; 
and within lefs than a year afterwards, by the withdrawing 
of that Fayour, he was reduc'd to the almoft empty Title 
of Preſident of the Council; and, to allay the ſenſe of the 
diſhonour, created Viſcount Mandevile. He bore the Dimi- 
nution very well, as he was a wiſe man, and of an excellent 
temper; and quickly recoyer'd ſo much gracc, that he was 
made Earl of Mancheſter, and Lord Privy-Scal, and cnjoy'd 
that office to his Death; whilſt he ſaw many Removes, and 
Degradations, in all the other Offices of which he had been 
1 FETS 0 
"Hz was a man of great Induſtry, and Sagacity in Buſineſs, 
which he delighted in exceedingly; and preſerr'd ſo great a 
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vigour of Mind, even to his death (when he was very near 
eighty years of age,) that ſome who had known him in his 
younger years, did believe him to have much quicker Parts 
in his age, than before. His Honours had grown faſter upon 
him than his Fortunes; which made him too ſollicitous to 
advance the latter, by all the ways which offer'd themſelves; 
whereby he expos'd himſelf to ſome inconvenience, and 
many reproaches ; and became leſs capable of ſerving the 
Pablick by his Counſels, and Authority; which his known 
wilſdom, long experience, and confeſs d gravity, and ability, 
would have enabled him to have done; moſt men conſider- 
ing more the Perſon that ſpeaks, than the Things he ſays. 
And he was unhappily too much uſed as a Check upon the 
Lord Coventry ; and when that Lord perplex d their counſels, 
and deſigns, with inconvenient objections in Law, the Au- 
thority of the Lord Mancheſter, who had trod the ſame paths, 
was ſtill call'd upon; and he did too frequently gratify their 
unjuſtifiable gel and pretences: a guilt and miſchief, all 
men who arc obnoxious, or who arc thought to be ſo, are 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. But his 
Virtues fo far weigh'd down his Infirmities, that he main- 
tain d a good general reputation, and credit with the whole 
Nation, and People; he being always look'd upon, as full 
of Integrity, and Zeal to the Proteſtant Religion, as it was 
eſtabliſh'd — Law, and of unqueſtiònable Loyalty, Duty, and 
Fidelity to the King; which two Qualifications will ever 
gather popular Breath enough to fill the Sails, if the Veſſel 
be competently provided with Ballaſt. He Died in a lucky 
time, in the beginning of the Rebellion, when neither Re- 
ligion, Loyalty, Law, nor Wiſdom, could have provided for 


any man's Security, 


* 


TE Earl of Arundel was the next Officer of State, who, of the Eert 
in his own Right, and Quality, preceded the reſt of the Coun- Arundel. 
t 5 


cil. He was generally thought to be a proud man, who liv d 
always within himſelf, and to himſelf, converſing little with 
any who were in common converſation; ſo that he ſeem'd 
to live as it were in another Nation; his Houſe being a 
place to which all people reſorted who reſorted to no other 
place; Strangers, or ſuch who affected to look like Stran- 
gers, and dreſs'd themſelves accordingly. He reſorted ſome- 

rimes to the Court, becauſc There only was a greater man 
than himſelf; and went thirher the ſeldomer, becauſe there 
Was a greater man than himſelf. He liv'd towards all Fa- 
yourites, and great Officers, without any kind of condeſcen- 
fion, and rather ſuffer'd himſelf to be ill treated by their 
Power and Authority (for he was often in Diſgrace, and once 
or twice Priſoner in the Tower) than to deſcend in making 
any application to them. D 4 AN b 


ä > 


/ ao own 


and manners of which:Nation he ſęem'd moſt to like, an 


Deſcent, and a much greater from. his Wit. who was the 


- The. Hiftory,, - Book I. 

Ax upon theſe Occaſions he ſpent a great interval of his 
time in ſeycral Journeys into forreign Parts, and, with his 
Wite and Family, had liv'd tome years in Italy ; the humour 


a 


approve, and affected to imitate. He had a good fortune by 


ſole Daughter upon rhe matter (for neither of the two Siſters 
left any Iſſne) of the great Houſe of Shrewsbury; but his Ex- 


pences were without any meaſure, and always exceeded very 


much his Revenue. He was willing to be thought a Scho- 
lar, and to underſtand the moſt myſterious parts of Antiqui- 


ty, becauſe he made a wonderful and e Purchaſe of ex. 


cellent Statues, whilſt, he was in Itahy, and in Rome ( ſame 


whereof he could never obtain permiſſion to remoye from 


Rome, though he had paid for them) and had a rare Colle- 
ction of the moſt curious Medals. As to all parts of Learn- 
ing he was almoſt illiterate, and thought no other part of Hi- 
ſtory ſo conſiderahle, as what related to his own Family; in 


which, no doubt, there had been ſome very memorable Per- 


ſons. It cannot be deny'd that he had, in his perſon, in his 


e . and countenance, the, appearance of a great man, 
v | 


ich he preſerv'd in his gate, and motion. He wore and 
affected a Habit very different from that of the time; ſuch as 
men had only beheld in the Pictures of the moſt conſider- 
able Men; all which drew the eyes of moſt, and the reve- 


rence of many towards him, as the Image, and Repreſentative 


of william 


Errl of 


P=:mbroke . - 


men, being the moſt univerſally belov d and cſtcem'd of any 


af the Primitive Nobility, and Native Gravity of the No- 
bles, when they had been moſt Venerable; but this was only 
his out · ſide; his nature and true humour being much diſpos d 
to levity, and delights, which indeed were very deſpicable 
and chifdimh, He was rather thought not to be much con- 
cern'd for Religion, than to incline to this, or that Party of 
any : and had little other affection for the Nation or the 


Kingdom, than as he had a great ſhare in it, in which like 


the great Leviathan he might ſport himſelf; from which he 


withdrew, as ſoon as he diſcern'd the epoſe thereof was like 


to be diſturb'd, and died in Italy, unde; the ſame doubtful 
character of Religion in which he liv'd, DOE e FE 

William Earl of Pembroke was next, a man of another mould, 
and making, and of another fame, and n with all 


man of that age; and, having a great Office in the Court, he 
made the Court ĩt ſelf better eſteem d, and more reverenced 
in the Country. And as he had a great number of Friends of 


the belt men, ſo no man had ever the confidence to avow 


himſolf :o be his Enemy. He was a man very well bred, and 


ot excellent parts, and a graceful Speaker upon any ſubject, 


having 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
having a good proportion of Learning, and a ready Wit to 
apply it, and cnlarge upon it: of a pleaſant and facetious 
humour, and a pos prawns affable, generous, and magnificent. 
He was maſter of a great Fortune from his Anceſtours, and 


had a great addition by his Wife, another Daughter, and 


Heir of the Earl of Shrewsbury, which he enjoy d during his 


life, ſhe outliving him: but all ſery'd not his Expence, which 
Vas only limited by his great mind, and occations to ule it 


nobly. 

H x liv'd many years About the Court, before In it; and 

never By it: being rather regarded and eſteem'd by King 

22 than lov'd and favour'd. After the foul Fall of the 
arl of Somerſet, he was made Lord Chamberlain of the King's 


Houle, more for the Court's fake, than his Own; and the 


Court appear'd with the more Luſtre, becauſe He had the 


Government of that Province. As he ſpent and liv'd upon 
his own Fortune, ſo he ſtood upon his own Feet, without 


any other ſupport than of his proper Virtue and Merit: and 
liv'd towards the Favourites with that decency, as would not 


ſuffer them to cenſure or reproach his Malter's judgment, 


and election, but as with men of his own rank. He was ex- 


ceedingly belov'd in the Court, becaule he nexer deſir'd to 


get that for Himſelf which Others labour'd for, but was ſtill 
ready to promote the pretences of worthy men. And he was 
equally celebrated in the Country, for having recciv'd no 
obligations from the Court which might corrupt, or {way his 


affections, and judgment: fo that all who were diſpleas d, 


and unſatisfied In the Court, or With the Court, were always 
inclin'd to put themſelves under his Banner, if he would 
have admitted them: and yct he did not ſo reje them, as to 


make them chooſc another Shelrer, bur fo far fuffer'd them 


ro depend on him, that he could reſtrain them from breaking 
out beyond private reſentments, and murmurs. 

H was a great lover of his Country, and of the Religion, 
ind Juſtice, which he belicv'd could only ſupport it; and his 
Friendſhips were only with men of thoſe Principles. And 
15 his Converſation was moſt with menof the molt pregnant 
>arts, and underſtanding, fo towards any ſugh, who needed 


 Upport, or encouragement, though unknown, if fairly re- 


:ommended to him, he was very liberal. Sure ncver man was 
lanted in a Court, that was fitter for that Soil, or brought 
better qualities with him to purify that Air. 
Ver his memory muſt not be Flattcr'd, that his Virtues, 
nd good inclinations may be Belicy'd; he was not without 
ome allay of Vice, and without being clouded with great In- 


irmities, which he had in too exorbitant a proportion. He 


adulg'd to himſelf the Pleaſures of all kinds, almoſt in all 


excellcs. 


58 
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exceſſes. To Women, whether out of his natural conſtitu- 


tion, or for want of his domeſtick content and delight, (in 


which he was moſt unhappy, for he paid much too dear for 
his Witc's Fortune, by taking her Perſon into the bargain ) 
he was immoderately given up. But therein he likewiſe re- 
tain d ſuch a power, and juriſdiction over his very appetite, 
that he was not fo much tranſported with beauty, and out- 


ward allurements, as with thole advantages-of the mind, as 


manifeſted an extraordinary wit, and fpirit, and knowledge, 
and adminiſtred great pleaſure ih the converſation. To theſe 
he ſacrificed himſelf, his precious time, and much of his for- 


tune. And ſome, who were neareſt liis truſt and friendſhip, 
were not without apprehenſion, that his natural vivacity, and 


vigour of mind begun to leſſen, and decline by thoſe exceſ- 
five Indulgencies. 55 

As our the time of the death of King James, or preſently 
after, he was made Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſe; that 
the Staff of Chamberlain might be put into he hands of his 
Brother, the Earl of Montgomery, upon a new contract of 


_ Friendſhip with the Duke of Buckingham ; after whoſe death, 
he had likewiſe ſuch Offices of his, as he moſt affected, of 
honour and command ; none of profit, which he cared not 


for : and within two years after, he died himſelf of an Apo- 
plexy, after a full and chearful Supper. — 
ASnorr Story may not be unfitly inſerted, it being very 
frequently mention d by a Perſon of known integrity, wake 
Character is here undertaken to be ſet down, and who, at that 


time, being on his way to London, met at Maidenhead ſome 


Perſons of Quality, of relation or dependance upon the Earl 


of Pembroke ( S* Charles Morgan, commonly call'd General 
Morgan, who had commanded an Army in Germany, and de- 


fended Stoad; De Feild, then Biſhop of Saint Davids; and 
Di Chafn, the Earl's then Chaplain in his houſe, and much 
in his ta” At Supper one of them drank a health to the 
Lord Steward: upon which another of them ſaid, That he 
© believ'd his Lord was at that time very Merry, for he had 
te now outliv'd the day, which his Tutor Sandford had progno- 


<ſticated upon his Nativity he would not outlive; but he 


ce had done it now, for that was his Birth-day, which had 
* compleated his age to fifty years. The next Morning, by 
the time they came to Colebrook,, they met with the news of 
his death | 

H Died exceedingly lamented by men of all qualities, and 
left many of his Servants and Dependants owners of good 


Eſtates, rais'd out of his employments, and bounty. Nor had 
his Heir cauſe to ous N For though his 3 had been 


very magnificent (an er d, and his 
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providence the leſs, becauſe he had no Child to inherit) in- 
lomuch as he left a great Debt charg'd upon the Eſtate; yet 
conſidering the wealth he left in Jewels, Plate, and Furni- 


59 


ture, and the Eſtate his Brother 14 in the right of his 


Wife (who vas not fit to manage it 


from him, as He had from his Father, which was one of the 
beſt in England. |; 5 


er ſelf) during her long 
life, he may be juſtly ſaid to have inherited as good an Eſtate 


Tu Earl of Montgomery, who was then Lord Chamber- Agr 


lain of the Houſhold, and now Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl Monige- 
of Dorſet were likewiſe of the Privy-Council; Men of very wer. 


diftercnt Talents, and Qualifications. The former being a 
young man, ſcarce of age at the entrance of King Fames, had 
the good fortune by the comclinels of his perſon, his Kl, 


> 


and indefatigable induſtry in Hunting, to be the firſt who | 


drew the King's eyes towards him with affection; which was 
quickly fo far improv'd, that he had the reputation of a Fa- 


vourite. Before the end of the firſt, or ſecond year, he was 


made Gentleman of the King's Bed-chamber, and Earl of 


he recciv'd the King's Bounty with more moderation than 
other men, who ſucceeded him; He was generally known, 


and as generally eſteem d; being the Son of one Earl of Pem- 


broke, and younger Brother to another, who liberally ſuppli- 
cd his expence, bcyond what his Annuity from his Father 


: would bear. 


Montgomery; which did the King no harm: For beſides that 


He pretended to no other Qualifications, than to under- 


ſtand Horſes and Dogs very well, which his Maſter lov'd 
him the better for (being, at his firſt coming into England, 
very jealous of thoſe who had the reputation of great Parts) 
and to be bcliey'd honeſt and generous, which made him 
many Friends, and left him then no Enemy. He had not 


ſate many years in that Sun-ſhine, when a new Comet ap- 


ar d in Court, Robert Carr, a Scots-man, quickly after de- 
clar'd Favourite; upon whom the King no ſooner fixed his 


eyes, but the Earl, without the leaſt murmur, or indiſpoſi- 


tion, left all doors open for his entrance (A rare Temper! 


and it could proceed from nothing, but his great perfection 
in loving Field-fports) which the King receiv'd as ſo great 
| WS he always after lov'd him in the Second 


place, and commended him to his Son at his death, as a Man 


to be rely'd on in point of Honelty and Fidelity; though it 
appear'd afterwards, that he was not ſtrongly Built, nor had 
ſufficient Ballaſt to endure a Storm ; of which more will be 
ſaid hereafter. IN 
Tux other, the Earl of Dorſet, was, to all intents, prin- 
ciples, and purpoſes, another Man; his Perſon beauriful, and 
| graceful, 


o, Edward 
Earl of 
Dot let. 
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oraceful, and vigorous; his Wit pleaſant, ſparkling, and ſub- 


lime; and his other Parts of Learning, and Language, of that 


luſtre, that he could not miſcarry in the World. The Vices 
he had, were of the Age, which he was not ſtubborn enough 
to contemn, ot reſiſt. He was a younger Brother, Grand- 
child to the great Treaſurer Buchhurſt, created, at the King's 


firſt Entrance, Earl of Dorſet, who outliv'd his Father, and 


took care, and delight in the Education of his Grand-child, 
and left hin a good Support for a younger Brother; beſides 
a Wife, who was Heir to a fait Fortune. As his Perſon and 
Parts were fuch as are before mention d, ſo he gave them 
full ſcope, without reſtraint; and indulg'd to his appetite all 
the Pleaſures, that ſeaſon of his life (the fulleſt of jollity, 


and riot of any that preceded, or ſucceeded) could tempt, 


or ſuggeſt to him. 
H entred into a fatal Quarrel, upon a ſubject very un- 
warrantable, with a young Nobleman of Scotland, the Lord 
Bruce ; upon which they both tranſported themſelves into 
Flanders, and attended only by two Chirurgions placed at a 


diſtance, and under an obligation not to ſtir, bur upon the 


fall of one of them, they ' Fought under the Walls of Ant- 
werp, where the Lord Brace fell dead pon the piace; and 
Sr Edward Sackyile (for fo he was then call d) being like- 
wiſe hurt, retir'd into the next Monaltery, winch was at 
hand. Nor did this miſcrable accident, which he always ex- 
ccedingly lamented, make that thoroug |: imp: con upon him, 


hut that he indulg d ſtill too much to thoſe imporrinare, and 
inſatiate appetites, even of that individual Per ſon, that had fo 
'mcly embark d him in that deſperate ente t prize; being too 


much Tinder not to be inflam'd with thoſe Sparks. 
H1s Elder Brother did not enjoy his Grandfathers Titles 
many years, before they deſcended, for want of Heirs male, 


o the Younger Brother, But in theſe few years the Elder, by | 


an exceſs of cxpence in all the ways to which money can be 
apply d, ſo entirely conſum d almoſt the whole great For- 


tune that deſcended to him, that, when he was forc'd to leave 


the Title to his younger Brother, he left upon the matter 


nothing to him to ſupport it; which expos d him to many 
difficulties, and inconveniences. Yet his Kn 
and the very good general Reputation he had acquir d, not- 
withſtanding his defects (for as he was eminent in the Houſe 


nown great Parts, 


of Commons, whilſt he ſat there; ſo he ſhin'd in the Houſe 
of Peers, when he came to move in that ſphere) inclin'd 
King James to call him to his Privy-Council before his death. 
And if he had not too much cheriſh'd his natural conſtitu- 
tion, and propenſity; and been too much griev d, and wrung 


by an uneaſy and ſtreight Fortune; he would have been an 


excellent 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 61 
excellent Man of buſineſs, for he had a very ſharp, diſcerning 
Spirit, and was a Man of an obliging Nature, much Honour, 
and great Generoſity, and of moſt entire Fidelityto the Crown. 

Tu u k were two other Perſons of much Authority in the 
Council, becauſe of great Name in the Court; as they de- 
{erv'd to be, being without doubt two as accompliſh'd Cour- 

? tiers, as were found in the Palaces of all the Princes in Eu- 

rope; and the greateſt (if not too great) improvers of that 

| Breeding, and thoſe Qualifications, with which Courts us'd to 
be adorn'd; the Earl of Carliſle, and the Earl of Holland: both 
(though Men of pleaſure) by their long experience in Court 
well acquainted with the Affairs of the Kingdom, and better 

war in thoſc abroad, than any other who fat then at that 
Board. 

TH former, a Younger Brother of a Noble Family in Scot- f ** x 
land, came into the Kingdom with King Fames, as a Gentle- aac 
man; under no other Character, than a Perſon well qualified 
by his breeding in France, and by ſtudy in human Learning 
in which he bore a good part in the entertainment of the 
King, who much delighted in that exerciſe: and by theſe 
means, and notable gracefulneſs in his behaviour, and affa- 

bility, in which he excell'd, he had wrought hiniſelf into a 
5 particular Intereſt with his Maſter, and into greater Affection 
and Eſteem with the whole Engliſh Nation, than any other 
of that Country; by chooſing Their Friendſhips, and Conver- 
ſation, and really preferring it to any of his Own: Infomuch 
as upon the King's making him Gentleman of his Bed-Cham- 
ber, and Viſcount Doncaſter, by his Royal mediation (in 
which Office he was a moſt prevalent Prince) he obtain'd 
the ſole Daughter and Heir of the Lord Denny to be given 
|. him in Marriage; by which he had a fair Fortune in Land 
provided for any Iſſue he ſhould raifc, and which his Son by 
that Lady liv'd long to enjoy. 5 
Hg aſcended afterwards, and with the expedition he de- 
ſir d, to the other convenĩences of the Court. He was Groom 
of the Stole, and an Earl, and Knight of the Garter; and 
Married a beautiful young Lady, Daughter to the Earl of 
Northumberland, without any other approbation of her Fa- 
ther, or concernment in it, than ſuffering Him and Her to 
come into his preſence after they were Married. He liv'd 
rather in a fair Intelligence than any Friendſhip with the Fa- 
vourites; having credit enough with his Maſter to provide 
for his own-Intereſt, and he troubled not himſelf for that of 
other Men; and had no other conſideration of Money, than 
for the Support of his Luſtre ; and whilſt he could do that, 
he car'd not for Money, having no bowels in the point of 
running in debt, or borrowing all he could. 


jog I; Cm 
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H was ſurely a Man of the greateſt expence in his own 


Perſon, of any in the Age he liv'd; and introduced more of 


that expence in the exceſs of Cloaths and Diet, than any other 
Man; and was indeed the Original of all thoſe inventions, 
from which others did but tranſcribe Copics. He had a great 


univerſal Underſtanding, and could have taken as much de- 


light in any other way, if he had thought any other as plca- 
fant and worth his care. But he found buſineſs was attended 
with more Rixals, and vexations; and, he thought, with much 


leſs pleaſure, and not more innocence. 


H x left behind him the reputation of a very fine Gentle- 
man, and a moſt accompliſn d Courtier; and, after having 


ſpent, in a very Jovial Life, above four hundred thouſand 


pounds, which, upon a ſtrict computation, he receiv'd from 


Of the Earl 


of Holland. 


the Crown, he left not a Houſe, nor Acre of Land to be re- 
member'd by. And whcn he had in his | coy ect (for he 
was very ſharp- ſighted, and ſaw as far before bim as moſt 
_ the gathcring together of that Cloud in Scotland, 
which ſhortly after cover'd both Kingdoms, he Died with as 
much Tranquillity of Mind to all appearance, as uſed to at- 
tend a Man of more ſevere exerciſe of Virtue; and with as 
little apprehenſion of Death, which he expected many days. 

Tus Earl of Holland was a Younger Son of a Noble 
Houle, and a very fruitful Bed, which divided a numerous 
Iſſue between two great Fathers: the Eldeſt, many Sons and 
Daughters to the Lord Rich; the Younger, of both Sexes, to 
Mountjoy Earl of Devonſhire. The reputation of his Family 


gave him no great advantage in the World, though his Eldeſt 


Brother was Earl of Warwick, and owner of a great Fortune; 
and his Younger Earl of Newport, of a very plentiful Re- 
venue likewiſe. He, after ſome time ſpent in France, betook 
himſelf to the War in Holland, which he intended to have 
made his Profeſſion ; where, after he had made two or three 
Campaigns, according to the cuſtom of the Engliſh Volun- 
tiers, he came in the leiſure of the Winter to vifit his Friends 


in England, and the Court that ſhin'd then in the Plenty 
and Bounty of King James; and about the time of the in- 
fancy ofthe Duke of Buckingham's Favours, to whom he grew 


in a ſhort time very acceptable. But his Friendſhip was 
more entire to the Earl of Carliſle, who was more of his Na- 


ture, and Humour, and had a Generoſity more applicable at 


that time to his fortune and his ends. And it was thought by 
many who ſtood within view, that for ſome years he ſup- 
ported himſelf upon the Familiarity and Friendſhip of the 


other; which continued mutually between them very many 


years, with little interruption to their death. 
HE was a very handſome Man, of a lovely, and winning 
N preſence 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 


preſence, and gentile converſation; by which he got ſo eaſy 
an admithon into the Court, and grace of King James, that 
he gave over the thought of further intending the life of a 
Soldier. He took all the ways he could to endear himſelf 


to the Duke, and to his confidence, and wiſely declin d the 


receiving any grace or favour, but as His donation; above all, 
avoided the ſuſpicion that the King had any kindneſs for 


him, upon any account but of the Duke, whole Creature he 


defir'd to be eſtecm'd, though the Earl of Carli/le's Friend. 
And he proſper'd ſo well in that Pretence, that the King 


{carce made more haſte to adyance the Duke, than the Duke 
did to promote the other. 


Hr tirſt preferr d him to a Wife, the Daughter and Heir 
of Cope, by whom he had a good Fortune; and amongſt other 
things, the Mannor and Seat of Kenſington, of which he was 
ſhortly after made Baron. And he had quickly fo entire a 
contidence in him, that the Duke prevail'd with the King to 
put him about his Son the Prince of Wales, and to be a Gen- 
tleman of his Bed-chamber, before the Duke himſelf had rea- 
{on to promile himſelfany proportion of his Highneſs's grace, 


and protection. He was then made Earl of Holland, Captain 


of the Guard, Knight of the Garter, and of the Privy Coun- 
cil; ſent the firſt Embaſſadour into France to treat the marriage 
with the Queen, or rather privately to treat about the mar- 
riage before he was Embafladour. And when the Duke went 


to the Iſle of Ree, he truſted the Earl of Holland with the 


command of that Army with which He was to be recruited, 
and aſſiſted. 3 1 5 

Ix this Confidence, and in this Poſture he was left by th 
Duke when he was kill'd; and having the advantage of the 
Queen's good opinion, and favour (which the Duke neither 
had, nor cared for) he made all poſſible approaches towards 
the obtaining His truſt, and ſucceeding him in His power ; 


or rather that the Queen might have ſolely that Power, and 


he only be Subſervient to her; and upon this account, he 
made a continual War upon the Earl of Portland the Trea- 


ſurer, and all others who were not gracious tothe Queen, or 


defir'd not the increaſe of her Authority. And in this State, 


Flouriſh above any man in the Court, whillt the Weather 
was fair: but the Storm did no ſooner arile, but he chang'd 
ſo much, and declin'd fo faſt from the Honour he was thought 
to be maſter of, that he fell into that Condition, which there 
will be hereafter too much cauſe to mention, and to enlarge 
upon. 
Tuk 
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and under this Protection, he receiv d every day new Obliga- 
tions from the King, and great Bounties, and continued to 
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Of the two 
Secretaries 


of State, Sir 


John Coke, 
and Fir 


Dudley 
Carleton, 


Tas two Secretarics of State (who were not in thoſe 
days Officers of that magnitude they have been fince, being 
only to make Diſpatches upon the concluſion of Conncils, not 


to govern, or precide in thoſe Councils) were Sr John Coke, 


who, upon the death of S* Albert Moreton, was, from being 
Maſter of Requeſts, prefert d to be Secretary of State; and 
Sr Dudley Carleton, who from his Employment in Holland, was 
put into the place of the Lord Conway, who, for age and in- 


capacity, was at laſt remov'd from the Secretary's Office, which 


he had exerciſed many years with very notable Inſufficiency; 


ſo that King Fames was wont pleaſantly to ſay, That Stenny 


«the Duke of Buckingham) had given him two very proper 


«Servants; a Secretary, who could neither write, nor read; 


was entirely undiſcerning, and ignorant. 
SIR W Carleton was of a quite contrary Nature, Con- 
ſtitution, Education, 


« and a Groom of his Bed- chamber, who could not truſs his 
e points: Mr Clark having but one hand. 


Ox thele two Sccretarics the Former was a man of very 


narrow education, and a narrower nature; having continued 
long in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he had gotten 
Latin- learning enough; and afterwards in the Country in 


the condition of a private Gentleman, till after he was fifty 
years of age; when, upon ſome reputation he had for Indu- 


{try and Diligence, he was call'd to ſome painful employ- 
ment in the office of the Navy, which he diſcharg d ef] 

and afterwards to be Maſter of Requeſts, and then to be Se- 
cretary of State; which he enjoy'd to a great age: and was a 
man rather unadorn'd with _ rts of vigour and quickneſs, 
and unendow'd with any notable virtues, than notorious for 
weakneſs or defect of underſtanding, or tranſported with 
vitious inclinations, appetite to W excepted. 
His Cardinal perfection was Induſtry, and his moſt eminent 
infirmity Covetouſneſs. His long Experience had inform d 
him well of the State and Affairs of England; but of Forreign 
Tranſactions, or the common intereſt of Chriſtian Princes, he 


and underſtood all that related to 


Forreign Employments, and the condition of other Princes, 


and Nations very well; but was unacquainted with the Go- 


vernment, Laws, and Cuſtoms of his own Country, and the 


Nature of the People. He was a Younger Son in a good Gen- 


_ tleman's Family, and bred in Chriſt- Church, in the Univerſity 


of Oxford, where he was a Student of the Foundation, and 2 
young Man of Parts, and towardly expectation. He went from 


thence early into Fance, and was ſoon after Secretary to 


S* Harry Nevil, the Embaſſadour there. He had been ſent 


Embaſſadour to Venice, where he reſided many years with good 


reputation; and was no ſooner return d from thence into 
| | England. 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 

England, that he went Embaſſadour into Holland to the States 
General, and reſided there when that Synod was aſſembled at 
Dort, which hath given the World ſo much occaſion ſince 
for uncharitable Diſputations, which they were call'd toge- 
ther to prevent. Here the Embaſſadour was not thought fo 
equal a Spectator, or Aſſeſſor, as he ought to have been; but 
by the infuſions he made into King James, and by his own 
activity, he did all he could to diſcountenance that Party 
that was moſt Learned, and to raiſc the Credit and Authority 
of the Other; which hath ſince proy'd as inconvenient, and 
troubleſome to their own Country as to their Neighbours. 

H E was once more Embaſladour extraordinary in Holland 
after the death of King Fames, and was the laſt who was ad- 
mitted to be preſent, and to Vote in the General Aſſembl 
of the States, under that Character ; of which great Privilege 
the Crown had been poſſeſs d from a great part of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and through the time of King James 
to that moment; which adminiſter d freſh matter of Murmur 
for the giving up the Towns of the Brill, and Fluſhing, which 
had been done ſome years before by King James; without 
which Men thought thoſe States would not have had the Cou- 
rage ſo ſoon to have degraded the Crown of England from 
a Place in their Councils, which had proſper d fo eminently 
under the Shadow of that Power and Support. As ſoon as he 
return'd from Holland, he was call'd to the Privy-Council. 
The making him Secretary of State, and a Peer of the Realm, 
when his Eſtate was ſcarce viſible, was the laſt picce of Work- 
manſhip the Duke of Buckingham liv'd to finiſh, who ſeldom 
ſatisfy'd himſelf with conferring a ſingle Obligation. 


Tur Duke had obſerv'd, and diſcover'd, that the Chan- The Riſe of 


nel in which the Church Promotions had formerly run, had 


Arcb-Briſkoy 


been liable to ſome Corruprions, at leaſt to many Reproaches; Tm i» 
. * * 7 4. 
and therefore had committed the ſole repreſentation of thoſe | 


Affairs, and the recommending to the Vacancies which ſhould 
happen, to Dt Land, then Biſhop' of Bath and Wells, and 
ſworn of the Privy-Council. And the King, after the Duke's 
death, continued that Truſt in the ſame Hands, infinitely to 
the Benefit and Honour of the Church, though, it may be, 
no leſs to the Prejudice of the Poor Biſhop; who, too ſecure 
in a good Conſcience, and moſt ſincere worthy Intention 
(with which no Man was ever more plentifully repleniſh'd) 
thought he could manage and diſcharge the Place and Office 
of the Greateſt Miniſter in the Court (for he was quickly 
made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury) without the leaſt conde- 
ſcenſion to the Arts and Stratagems of the Court, and with- 
out any other Friendſhip, or Support, than what the ſplen- 
dour of a Pious Life, and his unpoliſh'd Integrity would re- 
Vol. I. Part 1. concile 
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concile to him: which was an unskilful mcaſure in a Licen- 
tious Age, and may deceive a good Man in the belt of times 
that ſhall ſucceed; which expoled him to ſuch a torrent of 
Adverſity and Miſery, as we ſhall have too natural an occaſion 
to Lament in the following Diſcourſe, in which it will be 
more {ealonable to enlarge upon his ſingular Abilities, and 
immenſe V irtuc. 

THEKE were more (too many more) Honourable Perſons 
in that time of the Privy-Council, whole Facultics were not 
notorious cnough to give them any great part in the Affairs, 
nor had their Advice much influence upon them. Other very 
notable Men were ſhortly after added to the Council, who 
will hereafter be remember'd in their proper Places and Sea- 
tons. W hat hath bcen ſaid before contains Information enough 
of the Perſons in Employment, and the State of the Court 
and Kingdom, when the Duke of Buckingham was taken from 
it; by which, and the lively Reflections upon the Qualities, 

and Qualitications of the ſeveral Perſons in Authority in 
Court, and Council, no Man could expect that the vigorous 

Deſigns and Enterprizes, undertaken by the Duke, would be 
purſued with equal Reſolution and Conrage : but that much 

the greater part of them would be wholly intent upon their 
_ own accommodations in their Fortunes (in which they abound- 
ed not) or in their Eaſe, and Pleaſure, which they moſt paſ- 
ſionately affected: having, as hath been ſaid, no other con- 
ſidetation of the Publick, than that no diſturbance therein 

might interrupt their quiet in their own days: And that the 

reſt, who had larger Hearts, and more publick Spirits, would 

extend their Labour, Activity, and Advice, only to Secure the 
Empire at Home by all peaceable Arts, and advancement of 

Trade, which might gratify the People, and fill the empt 

Coffers of the impoveriſh'd Crown. To which end x Tg. 

pon Expedients were beſt underſtood by them, not to cn- 

large it, by continuing and propagating the War; the ways, 

and means whercof they knew not how to comprehend ; and 

had all the deſperate imaginations, and jealouſics of the end 

and neceſſary conſequences of it. And ſo they all concurr'd 
(though in nothing elſe) in their unanimons Advice to the 

King © to put the quickeſt Period, he could poſſibly, to the 

Ata d expenſive War againſt the two Crowns: and, his Majeſty 
Su, follou ing their Advice, a Peace was made with both, upon 
better Terms, and Conditions, and in leſs time, than from 

the known Impatience of the War could reaſonably have been 
expected, or hoped for. And after ſome unquietneſs of the 
People, and unhappy aſſaults upon the Prerogative by the 

Te third Parliament, which produced its Diſſolution, and thereupon 
Pit. ſome froward and obſtinate diſturbances in Trade, there 
quickly 
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quickly follow'd fo excellent a Compoſure throughout the 
whole Kingdom, that the like Peace and Plenty, and univer- 
ſal Tranquillity for ten Years was never enjoy d by any Na- 
tion; and was the more viſible and manifeſt in England, by 
the ſharp and bloody War ſuddainly enter'd into between the 
two Neighbour Crowns, and the univerſal Conflagration that 
from the Invaſion of the Swedes, cover'd the whole Empire 
of Germany. And ſo we ſhall return to the Diſcourſe, to 
which this very long Digreſſion hath given a greater inter- 
ruption than was intcnded. 3 
T n at Proclamation, mention'd before, at the breaking The il . 
up of the laſt Parliament, and which was commonly under- 7 
ſtood ? To inhibit all Men to ſpeak of another Parliament, pro- cion ſer forth 
| duced two very ill Effects of different Natures. It afflicted - aptly > 
many Good Men (who otherwiſe were enough ſcandaliz'd fad Par- 
at thoſe diſtempers, which had incenſed the King) to that #7 
degree, that it made them capable of receiving ſome Impreſ- 
ſions from Thoſe who were diligent in whiſpering and in- 
fuſing an 2 into Men, That there was really an Inten- 
cet jon to Alter the form of Government both in Church, and 
cc State; of which, ſaid they, a greater Inſtance cannot be 
* giyen, than this publick declaring (as it was interpreted) 
ce that we ſhall have no more Parliaments. Then, this free- 
dom from the danger of ſuch an Inquiſition did not only en- 
courage ill Men to all boldneſs and licence, but wrought ſo 
far upon Men leſs inclin'd to ill (though not built for Exam- 
ples) that they kept not thoſe ſtrict guards upon themſelves 
they uſed to do; eſpecially if they found themſelves above 
the reach of ordinary Juſtice, and fear d not extraordinary, 
they by degrees thought That no Fault, which was like t find 
no Puniſhment. Supplemental Acts of State were made to P. «f 
ſupply defects of Laws; and ſo Tonnage, and Poundage, and N. 
other duties upon Merchandizes, were collected by Order of 
the Board, which had been poſitively refuſed to be ſettled by 
Act of Parliament, and new, and greater Impoſitions laid upon 
Trade: Obſolete Laws were reviv'd, and rigorouſly executed, 
herein the Subject might be taught how unthrifty a thing 
it was, by too ſtrict a detaining of what was His, to put the 
King as ſtrictly to enquire what was his Own. 5 
By this ill Aura the King receiv'd a vaſt ſum of n of 
Money from all Perſons of Quality, or indeed of any reaſon- t 
able condition throughout the Kingdom, upon the Law of 
Enighthood ; which, though i had a * in Right, 
yet, in the circumſtances of Proceeding, was very grievous. 
And no leſs unjuſt Projects of all kinds, Many ridiculous, 
Many ſcandalous, All very grievous, were ſet on foot; the 
Envy and Reproach of which came to the King, the Profit 
| WW ro 
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to other Men: inſomuch that, of two hundred thouſand 
ound drawn from the Subject, by theſe ways, in a year, 
{carce fifteen hundred came to the King's uſe, or account, To 
That of re- recompenſe the damage the Crown ſuſtain d by the Sale of 
| ie. the old Lands, and by the Grant of new "he" May the old 
Laus of the Forreſt were reviv'd, by which not only great 

Fines were impos'd, but great Annual Rents intended, and 
like to be ſettled by way of Contract, which Burthen lighted 
moſt upon Perſons of Quality and Honour, who thought 
8 above ordinary oppreſſions, and were therefore 
Thar of like to remember it with more ſnarpneſs. Laſtly, for a Spring 
ode moch. and Magazine that ſhould have no bottom, and for an ever- 
laſting Supply of all occaſions, a Writ was fram'd in a Form 
of Law, and directed to the Sheriff of every County of 
England, To provide a Ship of War for the King's Ser- 
*yicg, and to {end it amply provided and fitted, by ſuch a 
* day, to ſuch a place; and with that Writ were ſent to each 
Sheriff Inſtructions, that, Inſtead of a Ship, he 'ſhould 
*levy upon his County ſuch a ſum of Money, and return 
ec the ſame to the Treaſurer of the Navy for his Majeſty's 
tt uſe, with direction, in what manner he ſhould proceed 
e againſt ſuch as refuſed: and from hence that Tax had the 
denomination of Ship-money; a word of a laſting ſound in the 

memory of this Kingdom ; by which for ſome years reall 
accrew d the yearly Sum of two hundred thouſand — 4 
to the King's Coffers: and it was in truth the only Project 
that was accounted to his Own Service. And, after the con- 
tinued receipt of it for about four years together, it was at 
laſt (upon the refuſal of a private Gentleman to pay twenty 
or thirty ſhillings as his ſhare) with great ſolemnity pub- 
lickly-Argued before all the Judges of England in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and by much the major part of them, the 
King's Right to Impoſe aſſerted, and the Tax adjudg'd Law- 
ful; which Judgment prov'd of more advantage, and cre- 
dit to the Gentleman condemn'd (M Hambden) than to the 

King's Service, a 


| The Power 
— 9 Fox the better Su 


rt of theſe extraordinary ways, and 


cit-Table to Protect the Agents, and Inſtruments, who muſt be em- 
a ploy'd in them, and to Diſcountenance, and Suppreſs all bold 


tary 4. 


enquiries, and oppoſers, the Council-Table, and Star-Cham- 
ber enlarge their furiſdictions to a vaſt extent, Holding (as 
Thucydides {aid of the Athenians) For Honourable, that 
* which Pleaſed, and for Juſt, that which Profited; and be- 
ing the ſame Perſons in ſeveral Rooms, grew both Courts of 
Law to determine Right, and Courts of Revenue to bring 
Money into the Treaſury ; the Council-Table by Proclama- 
tions enjoyning to the People what was not enjoyn d 15 the 

aw, 


r 
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Law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and 
the Star-Chamber cenſuring the breach, and diſobedience to 
thoſe Proclamations by very great Fincs, and Impriſonment; 
ſo that any diſreſpect to any Acts of State, or to the Perſons 
of States-men, was in no time more penal, and thoſe Foun- 
d. tions of Right, by which Men valued their Security, to the 
apprehenſion and underſtanding of Wiſe men, never more in 
danger to be deſtroyed. | 

A o here I cannot but again take the liberty to ſay, that 


the Circumſtances, and Proccedings in thoſe new extraor- 


dinary caſes, ſtratagems, and impoſitions, were wy Unpoli- 
tick, and even Deſtructive to the Services intended. And if 


the buſineſs of Ship-money, being an Impoſition by the State, 


under the notion of neceſſity, upon a proſpect of danger, 
which private Perſons could not modeſtly chink themſelves 


qualify d to diſcern, had been manag'd in the ſame extraor- 


dinary way as the Royal Loan (which was the impoling the 
Five Subſidies after the ſecond Parliament ſpoken of before) 
was; Men would much caſier have ſubmitted to it; as it is 
notoriouſly known, That Preſſure was born with much more 
chearfulneſs before the Judgment for the King, than ever it 
was after; Men before pleaſing themſelves with doing ſome- 


what for the King's ſervice, as a teſtimony of their Affection, 


which they were not bound to do; many really belicving the 
neceſſity, and therefore thinking the Burthen reaſonable; 
others obſerving, that the advantage to the King was of im- 
portance, when the damage to them was not conſiderable; 


and all aſſuring themſelves, that when they ſhould be weary, 
or unwilling to continue the Payment, they might reſort to 


the Law for rclicf, and find it. But when they heard this 


demanded in a Court of Law, as a Right, and found it, by 


ſworn Judges of the Law, adjudged ſo, upon ſuch grounds 
and reaſons as every Stander-by was able to ſwear was not 
Law, and ſo had loft the pleaſure and delight of being Kind, 
and Dutiful to the King; and inſtead of Giving, were re- 
quir'd to Pay, and by a Logick that left no Man any thing, 


which he might call his Own, they no more look'd upon it 


as the Caſe of One man, but the Caſe of the Kingdom, nor 
as an Impoſition laid upon them 24 the King, bur by the 
Judges; which they thought themſelves bound in Conſcience 
to the Publick Juſtice not to ſubmit to. It was an obſervation 
long ago by Thucydides, © That Men are much more paſſio- 
* nate for Injuſtice, than for Violence; becauſe, ſays he, the 
te one coming as from an equal, ſcems Rapine; when the 
* other proceeding from one ſtronger, is but the effect of 
te neceſſity. So, when Ship-moncy was tranſacted at the 
Council-Board, they look'd upon it as a work of that RET 

| + 1 | they 
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they were all oblig'd to truſt, and an effect of that Fore- 
fight they were naturally to rely upon. Imminent Neceſſity, 
and publick Safety, were convincing perſwaſions; and it 
might not ſeem of apparent ill conſequence to them, that up- 
on an emergent occaſion the Regal Power ſhould fill up an 
hiatus, or ſupply an Impotency in the Law. But when the 
ſaw in a Court of Law (that Law, that gave them Title to, 


and Poſſeſſion of all that they had) Reaſon of State urg'd as 
Elements of Law, Judges as Sharp- ſighted as Secretaries of 


State, and in the myſteries of State; Judgment of Law 
grounded upon matter of Fact, of which there was neither 


enquiry, nor proof; and no reaſon given for the payment of 


the thirty Shillings in queſtion, but what included the Eſtates 
of all the Standers- by, they had no reaſon to hope That Do- 


ctrine, or the Promoters of it, would be contain'd within 


any bounds; and it is no wonder that They who had ſo lit- 
tle reaſon to be pleas d with their own condition, were no 


Tefs ſollicitous for, or apprehenſive of, the inconveniencies 


that might attend any alteration. 

Ax p here the damage and miſchief cannot be expreſs d, 
that the Crown and State ſuſtain'd by the deſerv'd reproach 
and infamy that attended the Judges, by being made uſe of 
in this, and like Acts of power; there being no poſſibility to 
preſerve the dignity, reverence, and eſtimation of the Laws 
themſelves, but by the integrity and innocency of the Judges. 
And no queſtion, as the exorbitancy of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in the next Parliament, proceeded principally from 
their contempt of the Laws, and that contempt from the 
ſcandal of that Judgment: fo the concurrence of the Houſe 
of Peers in that fury, can be imputed to no one thing more, 
than to the irreverence and ſcorn the Judges were juſtly in; 
who had been always before look'd upon There as the Ora- 


cles of the Law, and the beſt Guides to aſſiſt that Houſe in 


their opinions and actions: And the Lords now thought 
themſelves excus'd for fwerving from the rules and cuſtoms 
of their Predeceſſors (who in altering, and making of Laws, 


in judging of Things and Perſons, had always obſerv'd the 


advice and judgment of thoſe Sages) in not asking queſti- 
ons of Thoſe whom they knew no body would K 
thinking it a juſt reproach upon them (who our of their 
Courtſhip had ſubmitted the difficulties, and myſteries of the 
Law, to be meaſur d by the ſtandard of what they call'd Ge- 
neral Reaſon, and cxplain'd by the Wiſdom of State) that 
They themſelves ſhould make uſe of the Licence which the 
Others had taught them, and determine that to be Law, 
which they thought to be reaſonable, or found to be con- 


_ venient, If theſe men had preſerv'd the ſimplicity of their 


Anceſtors, 
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: Anceſtors, in ſeverely and ſtrictly deferding the Laws, Other 
men had obſerv d the modeſty of Theirs, in humbly and du- 


tifully obeying them. 
Uron this Conſideration it is very obſervable, that in 


the wiſdom of former times, when the Prerogative went 
higheſt (as very often it hath been ſwoln above any pitch we 


have ſcen it at in our times) never any Court of Law, very 


ſeldom any Judge, or Lawyer of reputation, was call'd upon 
to aſſiſt in an Act of Power: the Crown well knowing the 


moment of keeping Thoſe the objects of reverence, and ve- 
neration with RE 

times make ſallies upon them by the Prerogative, yet the 
Law would keep the People from any Invation of it, and that 


the King could never ſuffer, whilſt the Law, and the judges 


were look'd upon by the Subject, as the Aſylum tor their Li- 
berties, and Security. And therefore you ſhall find the Po- 


licy of many Princes hath endur'd as ſharp animadverſions, 


and reprehenſions from E ges of the Law, as their Picty 
hath from the Biſnops of the Church; as having no leſs in- 
fluence upon the Pevple, under the reputation of Juſtice, by 
the one, than under the tyes of Conſcience and Religion, by 
the other. es A 

To extend this conſideration of the form, and circum- 
ſtance of proceeding in Caſes of an unutual nature a lirtle 
farther; As it may be moſt behoveful for Princes in matters 
of Grace, and Honour, and in conferring of Favours upon 
their People, to tranſact the ſame as Publickly as may be, and 


by Themſelves, or their Miniſters to dilate upon it, and im- 
prove their luſtre by any addition, or cloquence of Speech 
(where, it may be, every kind word, eſpecially from the 


Prince himſelf, is look d upon as a new bounty) fo it is as re- 
quiſite in matters of judgment, puniſhment, and cenſure up- 
on Things, or Perſons (eſpecially when the Caſe, in the na- 
ture of it, is unuſual, and the rules in Judging as extraordi- 
nary) that the ſame be tranſacted as Privately, and with as 


little noiſe, and pomp of words, as may be. For (as Da- 


mage is much cafier born, and ſubmitted to by gencrous 
minds, than Diſgrace) in the buſineſs of Ship-money and 


many other Caſes in the Star-Chamber, and at the Council- 


Board, there were many impertinencies, incongruities, and 


inſolencies, in the Speeches, and Orations of the E 6 


much more offenſive, and much more ſcandalous than the 
Judgments, and Sentences themſelves. Beſides that Mens 
minds and underſtandings were more inſtructed to diſcern 
the conſequence of things, which before they conſider'd not. 
And undoubtedly my Lord Finch's Speech in the Exchequer- 


Chamber, made Ship-money much more abhorr d, and for- 
1 midable, 


People: and that though it might ſome- 
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midable, than all the Commitments by the Council-Table, 
and all the Diſtreſſes taken by the Sheriffs in England: the 
major part of Men (beſides the common unconcernedneſs in 
other Mens ſufferings) looking upon thoſe Proceedings with 
a kind of applauſe to themſelves, to fee other Men Pu- 
niſh'd, for not doing as they had done; which delight was 
quickly determin'd, when they found their own intereſt, by 
the unneceſſary Logick of that Argument, no leſs concluded 
than MI Hambden's. ; 
H x hath been but an ill obſerver of the Paſſages of thoſe 
times we {peak of, who hath not ſeen many ſober Men, who 


have been clearly fatisfy'd with the conveniency, neceſſity, 


and juſtice of many Sentences, depart notwithſtanding ex- 
treamly offended, and ſcandaliz d with the grounds, reaſons, 


and expreſſions of Thoſe who inflicted thoſe cenſures; when 
they found Themſelves, thinking to be only Spectators of 


other Mens ſufferings, by ſome unneceſlary Inference or De- 
_ claration, in probable danger to become the next Delinquents. 

THE y who look back upon the Council-Books of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Acts of the Star-Chamber then, ſhall find 
as high inſtances of Power, and Soveraignty upon the Li- 
berty, and Property of the Subject, as can be ſince given. 
But the art, order, and gravity of thoſe Proceedings (where 


ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were fer, and ſmartly purſued, 


and the party felt only the weight of the Judgment, not the 
paſſion of his Judges) made them leſs taken notice of, and 
{o leſs grievous to the Publick, though as intolerable to the 
Perſon: whereas, ſince thoſe excellent rules of the Council- 


Board were leſs obſcrv'd, and Debates (which ought to be 


in private, and in the abſence of the Party concern'd, and 
thercupon the Judgment of the Table to be pronounc'd by 
one, without the interpoſition of others, or reply of the 
party) ſuffer d to be pubũ 


diſcover'd, and opinions to be promiſcuouſly deliver d; all 


advice, directions, reprelienſions, and cenſures of thoſe Places 


grew to be in leſs reverence, and eſteem: ſo that, beſides 
the delay, and interruption in diſpatch, the juſtice, and pru- 
_ dence of the Counſcls did not many times weigh down the 

infirmity, and paſſion of the ee Ken and both Suitors 
and Offenders rcturn'd into their Country, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions, and arguments againſt Perſons, as brought, and pre- 


par'd much prejudice to whatſoever ſhould proceed from 


thence; and whatever Excuſes ſhall be made, or Arguments 
given, that upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions there was a 
neceſſity of ſome pains, and care to convince Men's under- 
ſtandings of the reaſons and grounds of their Procceding 
(which, if what was done had been only ad informandam 
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Conſcientiam without reproach, or penalty, might have been 
reaſonable ) it is certain the inconvenience and prejudice, 


that grew thereby, was greater than the bencfit: and the rea- 


ſons of the Judges being many times not the reaſons of the 
Judgment, thoſe might more ſatisfactorily, and more ſhortly 
have been put in the Sentence it ſelf, than ſpread in the 
Diſcourſes of the Cenſurers. 
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TussE Errors (for Errors they were in view, and Er- 
rors they are prov'd by the Succels) are not to be imputed 


to the Court, but to the Spirit, and Over: activity of the 
Lawyers themſelves; who ſhould more carefully have pre- 
ſerv'd their profeſſion, and its Profeſſors, from being pro- 
fan'd by thoſe ſervices, which have render'd both fo ob- 
noxious to reproach. There were two Perſons of that Pro- 
feſſion, and of that time, by whole ſeveral, and diſtin con- 


Court; the other knowing, or caring for nothing elle) thoſe 
Miſchiefs were introduced; M No, the Atturney General, 
and S* John Finch, firſt, Lord Chief juſtice of the Common 


Pleas, and then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 


ſtitutions (the one knowing nothing of, nor caring for the 


Tux Firſt upon the great fame of his Ability, and Learn- of Artur- 


ing (and he was very Able and Learned) was, by great in- 
duſtry and importunity from Court, perſwaded to accept 


ney General 


Noy. 


that Place, for which all other Men labour d (being the beſt 


for Profit, that Profeſſion is capable of) and ſo he ſuffer d 


himſelf to be made the King's Atturney General. The Court 


made no impreſſion upon his Manners ; upon his Mind it 


did: and though he wore about him an affected Moroſity, 
which made him unapt to flatter other Men, yet even that 
Moroſity and Pride rendred him the mot lyable to be groſly 
flatter'd himſelf, that can be Imagin'd. And by this means 
the great Perſons, who ſtcared the Publick Aﬀairs, by admi- 
ring his Parts, and extolling his Judgment as well to his 


face, as behind his back, wrought upon him by degrees, for 
the eminency of the Service to be an Inſtrument in all their 


Deſigns; thinking that he could not givea clearer teſtimony, 


that his knowledge in the Law was greater than all other 
Mens, than by making that Law, which all other Men be- 


| liev'd Not to be ſo. So he moulded, framed, and purſued 


the odious and crying Project of Soap; and with his own 


hand drew, and ors the Writ for Ship-money ; both 


which will be the laſting monuments of his fame. In a word 
he was an unanſwerable inſtance, how neceſſary a good Edu- 
cation and knowledge of men is to make a wile man, at leaſt 
a man fit for buſineſs. | | 

St Fohn Finch had much that the other wanted, but no- 
thing that the other had. Having led a free life in a reſtrain d 


fortune, 


Of Sr John 
Finch, 
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fortune, and having ſet up upon the ſtock of a good Wit, 
and natural Parts, without the ſuperſtructure of much know- 
ledge in the Profeſſion by which he was to grow; he was 
willing to uſe thoſc weapons in which he had moſt 
Skill, and ſo (being not unſeen in the affections of the 
Court, but not having reputation enough to guide, or reform 
them) he took up Ship-money where M Ney left it; and, 
being a Judge, carried it up to that pinacle, from whence 
he almoſt broke his own neck; having, in his Journey thi- 
ther, had too much influence on his Brethren to induce them 


to concur in a _— they had all cauſe to repent. To 


which, his Declaration, after he was Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England, muſt be added, upon a Demurrer put in to 
a Bill before him, which had no other Equity in it, than an 


Order of the Lords of the Council; © that whilſt he was 


ͤ Keeper, no man ſhould be ſo ſawcy as to diſpute thoſe Or- 


te ders, but that the wiſdom of that Board ſhould be always 


ground enough for him to make a decree in Chancery; 
which was ſo great an aggravation of the Exceſs of that 
Table, that it receiv d more prejudice from that Act of un- 
reaſonable Countenance and reſpect, than from all the Con- 
tempt could poſſibly have been offer d to it. But of this 


no more. 


The Felicity Now after all this, (and I hope I cannot be accus'd of 


of the Times 


before the much Flattery in this Inquiſition) I muſt be ſo Juſt as to ſay, 
tug Partia- that during the whole time that theſe Preſſures were exer- 


ment not- 


withfand- cis d and thoſe new and extraordinary Ways were run, that 
ing ſome li- is, from the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth year, 


vaſions on 


the Subjeft : to the beginning of this Parliament, which was above twelve 


years, this Kingdom, and all his Majeſty's Dominions or 
the Interruption in Scotland ſomewhat ſhall be ſaid in its due 
time and place) enjoy'd the Greateſt Calm, and the fulleſt 
meaſure of Felicity, that any People in any Age, for ſo long 
time * have been bleſſed with; to the wonder and 
cnvy of all the other parts of Chriſtendom. 


* Ix this Compariſon I am neither unmindful of, nor un- 


ame, of grateful for the Happy times of Queen Elizabeth, and King 
_ Eli- James. But for the former, the doubts, hazards, and per- 


* plexities, upon a total change and alteration of Religion, and 
ſome confident Attempts upon a farther alteration by Thoſe 
who thought the Reformation not carry'd far enough ; the 
charge, trouble, and anxiety of a long continn'd War (how 
proſperous and ſucceſsful ſoerer) even during that Queen's 
whole Reign; and (beſides ſome domeſtick ruptures into 
Rebellion, frequently into Treaſon; and beſides the blemiſh 
of an unparallel'd Act of Blood upon the Life of a Crown d 
neighbour Queen and Ally) the fear, and ns 
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v hat was to come (which is one of the moſt unpleaſant kinds 
of Melancholy) from an unknown, at leaſt an unacknow- 
ledg'd Succeſſor to the Crown, clouded much of that Pro- 
ſperity then, which now ſhines with ſo much ſplendor before 
our eyes in Chronicle. 9 33 
Ax Þ for the other under King James (which indeed And with 
were excellent times, bona ſi ſua norint) the mingling with a f Kine. 
Stranger Nation, formerly not very gracious with This ; Janes. 
which was like to have more intereſt of Favour : the ſub- 
jection to a Stranger Prince, whoſe nature and diſpoſition 
they knew not: the diſcoyery of a Treaſon, the moſt pro- 
digious that had ever been attempted, upon his firſt entrance 
into the Kingdom: the wants of the Crown not inferior to 
what it hath ſince felt (I mean whilſt it fat right on the 
head of the King) and the Preſſures upon the Subject of the 
ſame nature, and no leſs complain'd of: the Ablence of the 
Prince in Spain, and the ſollicitude that his Highneſs ſhould 
not be diſpos'd in marriage to the Dauvhter of that King- 
dom, rendred the Calm and ewes, wage of that time leſs 
equal, and pleaſant. To which may be added the Proſperity 
and Happineſs of the Neighbour Kingdoms not much inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulſe of States, is a 
great diminution of their health; at leaſt their Profperity is 
much improv'd, and more viſible, by the Miſery, and Miſ- 
fortunes of their Neighbours. | 
Tne Happineſs of the times I now mention, was invi- 
diouſly ſet off by this diſtinction, that every other Kingdom, 
every other State were entangled, and ſome almoſt deſtroy'd 
by the rage and fury of Arms; thoſe who were engag'd in 
an ambitious Contention with their Neighbours, having the 
view and apprehenſions of the Miſeries, and Deſolation, 
which they ſaw other States ſuffer by a Civil War; whilſt 
the Kingdoms we now lament, were alone look'd upon as 
the Garden of the World; Scotland (which was but the Wil- 
derneſs of that Garden) in a full, entire, and undiſturb'd 
Peace, which they had never ſeen; the rage and barbariſm 
of their Private Fends being compos'd to the reverence, or 
to the awe of publick Juſtice; in a competency, if not in an 
_ excels of Plenty, which they had never hop'd to fee, and in 
a temper (which was the utmoſt that in thoſe days was de- 
ſir d or hop'd for) free from Rebellion. Ireland, which 
had been a ed to draw, and a Gulph to ſwallow all that 
could be ſpar d, and all that could be got from England, 
meerly to keep the reputation of a Kingdom, reduc d to that 
good degree of Husbandry, and Government, that it not 
only Subſiſted of it ſelf, and gave this Kingdom all that it 
might have expected from it; but really increas'd the Re- 
| | venue 


venue of the Crown forty or fifty thouſand pounds a year, 
beſides a conſiderable advantage to the People by the Traf- 
fick and Trade from thence ; Arts, and Sciences fruitfully 
planted there; and the whole Nation beginning to be ſo Ci- 
viliz'd,thatitwas a Jewel of great Luſtre in the Rbyal Diadem. 

Want x theſe Outworks, were thus fortify'd, and adorn'd, 
it was no wonder if England was generally thought ſecure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate; the Court in great 


plenty, or rather (which is the diſcredit of plenty) exceſs, 


and luxury; the Country rich, and, which is more, fully en- 
joying the pleaſure of its own wealth, and ſo the eaſier cor- 
rupted with the pride, and wantonneſs of it; the Church flou- 
riſhing with learned, and extraordinary Men, and (which 
other good times had in ſome degree wanted) ſupplied with 
Oyl to feed thoſe Lamps, and the Proteſtant Religion more 


advanc'd againſt the Church of Rome by Writing (without 


prejudice to other Uſeful, and Godly labours) eſpecially by 
thoſe two Books of the late Lord Arch-Biſho of Canterbury 
his Grace, and of M* Chillingworth, than it had been from the 
Reformation; Trade increas'd to that degree, that we were 
the Exchange of Chriſtendom (the Revenue from thence to the 
Crown being almoſt double to what it had been in the beſt 
times) and the Bullion of neighbour Kingdoms brought to 
receive a Stamp from the Mint of England ; Forreign Mer- 
chants looking upon nothing ſo much their own, as what 


they had laid up in the Warchouſes of this Kingdom; the 
Royal Navy, in number and equipage much above former 


times, very formidable at Sea ; and the reputation of the 


Greatneſs, and Power of the King, much more with Forreign 


Princes than any of his Progenitors: for thoſe rough Courſes, 
which made him perhaps leſs Lov'd at home, made him more 


| Fear'd abroad; by how much the Power of Kingdoms is 
more reverenc'd than their Juſtice by their Neighbours: and 
it may be this Conſideration might not be the leaſt Motive, 
2nd may not be the worſt Excuſe for thoſe Counſels. Laſtly 


for a complement of all theſe Bleſſings, they were enjoy d by, 
and under the Protection of a King, of the moſt Harmleſs 
diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary Piety, the greateſt Sobriety, 


Chaſtity, and Mercy, that any Prince hath been endow'd 


with (God forgive thoſe that have not been Senſible of, and 
Thankful for thoſe endowments) and who might have faid, 


that which Pericles was proud of, upon his death-bed, con- 


cerning his Citizens, © That no Engliſh-man had ever worn a 
* Mourning Gown through His Occaſion. In a word, many 


Wiſe men thought ir a Time, wherein thoſe two Adjuncts, 


which Nerra was Deified for uniting, Imperium & Libertas, 


Wore as well reconcil'd as is poſſible. 
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Bur all theſe Bleſſings could but enable, not compel us 
to be Happy: we wanted that ſenſe, acknowledgment, and 


value of our own Happineſs, which All but We had: and 
took pains to make, when we could not find our ſelves Mi- 


ſerable: There was in truth a ſtrange abſence of underſtand- 
ing in moſt, and a ſtrange perverſeneſs of underſtanding in 
the reſt: the Court full of Exceſs, Idleneſs, and Luxury; the 


Country full of Pride, Mutiny, and Diſcontent; every Man 


more troubl'd and perplex d at that they call'd the Violation 
of one Law, than delighted or pleas d with the Obſervation 
of all the reſt of the Charter; never imputing the increaſe 
of their receipts, revenue, and plenty, to the wiſdom, virtue, 
and merit of the Crown, but objecting every ſmall Impoſition 
to the Exorbitancy, and Tyranny of the Government; the 
growth of Knowledge and Learning being diſreliſh'd, for the 
Infirmities of ſome Learned Men, and the increaſe of Grace 
and Favour upon the Church more repin'd and murmur'd at, 


than the increaſe of Picty and Devotion in it, which was as 


viſible, acknowledg'd, or taken notice of; whilſt the Indiſ- 
cretion and Folly of one Sermon at White-Hall was more 


bruited abroad, and commented =_ than the Wiſdom, So- 


briety, and Devotion of a hundred. 

Ir cannot be denied but there was ſometimes Preach'd 
There Matter very unfit for the Place, and very ſcandalous 
for the Perſons, who preſum'd often to determine things out 
of the Verge of their own Profeſſion, and, in ordine ad Spiri- 
tualia, gave unto Ceſar, what Ceſar refus'd to receive, as not 
belonging to him. But it is as true (as was once ſaid by a 
Man fitter to be believ'd in that point than I, and one nor 


ſuſpected for flattering the Clergy ) That if the Ser- 


© mons of thoſe times Preach'd in Court, were collected to- 


e gether, and publiſh'd, the World would receive the beſt 


ce bulk of Orthodox Divinity, profound Learning, convincing 
* Reaſon, natural powerful Eloquence, and admirable Devo- 
ce tion, that hath been Communicated in any Age ſince the 


* Apoſtles time. And I cannot but ſay, for the honour of the 


King, and of thoſe who were truſted by him in his Eccle- 


ſiaſtical collations (who have receiv'd but fad rewards for 
their uprightneſs) in thoſe reproach'd, condemn d times, 


there was not one Church-man, in any degree or favour, or 


acceptance (and this the Inquiſition, that hath been ſince 


made upon them, a ſtricter never was in any Age, mult con- 
feſo) of a ſcandalous Inſufficiency in Learning, or of a more 


ſcandalous condition of Life; but on the contrary, moſt of 
them of confe(s'd eminent Parts in Knowledge, and of vir- 
tuous and unblemiſh'd Lives. And therefore Wiſe Men knew, 
that That, which look'd like Pride in ſome, and like Petu- 


lance 
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lance in others, would, by Experience in Aﬀairs, and Con- 
verſation amongſt Men, both of which moſt of them wanted, 
be in time wrought off, or, in a new Succeſhon, reform'd, 
and ſo thought the vaſt advantage from their Learning, and 
Integrity, an ample recompence for any inconvenience from 
their Paſſion ; and yet by the prodigious Impiety of thoſe 
times, the latter was only look'd on with Malice and Re- 
venge, without any Reverence, or Gratitude for the former. 
The King's WHEN the king found himſelf poſſeſs d of all that Tran- 
ff jew") quillity mention d before, that he had no reaſon to appre- 
land te le hend any Enemies from abroad, and leſs any Inſurrections at 
Cewn's home, againſt which no Kingdom in Chriſtendom, in the con- 
ſtitution, of its Government, in the ſolidity of the Laws, and 
in the nature and difpolition of the People, was more ſecure 
than England; that He might take a nearer view of thoſe 
great Bleſſings which God had pour'd upon him. He reſolb d 
to make a Progreſs into the Northern parts of his Kingdom, ö 
and to be ſolemnly Crown'd in his Kingdom of Scotland, : 
which he had never ſeen from the time he had firſt left it, 
when he was about two years old. In order to this Journey, 
which was made with great Splendour, and proportionable | 
Expence, he added to the Train of his Court many of the 
greateſt Nobility, who increas'd the Pomp of the Court at 
their own Charge fas ſo they were requir'd to do) and ſeem d 
with alacrity to ſubmit to the King's pleaſure, as ſoon as they 
knew his deſire; and ſo his Att ce in all reſpects was 
proportionable to the Glory of the greateſt King. 
TAnIS whole Progreſs was made from the firſt ſetting out, 
to the end of it, with the greateſt Magnificence imaginable ; 
and the higheſt exceſs of Feaſting was then introduced, or, 
at leaſt, Feaſting was then carried to a height it never had 
attain'd before, from whence it hardly declin'd afterwards, to 
the great damage and miſchief of the Nation in their Eſtates, 
and Manners. All Perſons of Quality and Condition, who 
liv'd within diſtance of the Northern Road, receiv'd the great 
Perſons of the Nobility with that Hoſpitality which became 
them; in which all coſt was employ d to make their Enter- 
tainments ſplendid, and their Houſes capable of thoſe Enter- 
tainments. The King himſelf met with many Entertainments 
of that nature, at the charge of particular Men, who deſir d 
the Honour of his Preſence, which had been rarely practiſed _ 
till then by the Perſons of the beſt Condition, though it hath * 
ſince grown into a very inconvenient cuſtom. But when he 
paſs'd through Nottingham-ſhire, both King and Court were 
receiv'd, and entertain d by the Earl of New-caftle, and at his 
own proper Expence, in ſuch a wonderful manner, and in ſuch 
an excels of Feaſting, as had ſcarce ever before been known 
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in England; and would be ſtill thought very prodigious, if 

the ſame Noble Perſon had not, within a'ycar or two after- 

Queen a more e de Enter- 

tainment; which (God be thanked) though poſſibly it might 

too much whet the appetite of others to Exceſs, no Man ever 
after in thoſe days imitated. 

Tu great Offices of the Court, and principal Places of 


19 


Attendance v wo the King's Perſon, were then upon the mat- 


ter equally divided between the Engliſh and the Scors; the 
Marquis of Hamilton Maſter of the Horſe, and the Earl of 
Carliſle firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and almoſt all the 
ſecond rank of Servants in that place, being of that Kingdom; 
ſo that there was as it were an Emulation between the two 
Nations, which ſhould appear in the greateſt Luſtre, in 
Cloaths, Horſes, and Attendance : and as there were ( as is 
{aid before) many of the principal Nobility of England, who 


attended upon the King, and who were not of the Court; fo 


the Court was never without many. Scoriſh Voluntiers, and 


their number was well increas d upon this occaſion in Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, who were reſoly d to confute all thoſe who 
had believ d their Country to be very poor. 


Txt King no ſooner enter ' d Scotland, but all his Engliſh The King's 


cent 


Servants and Officers yielded up their Attendance to thoſe of 


Reception 


the Scotiſh Nation, who were admitted into the ſame Offices there: | 


in Scotland, or had ſome Titles to thoſe Employments by the 


conſtitution of that Kingdom ; as moſt of the great Offices 


are held 1 * as the Duke of Richmond and Lenox 


was then High Steward, and High Admiral of Scotland by 
Deſcent, as Others had the like poſſeſſion of other Places; 15 
that all the Tables of the Houſe, which had been kept by the 
Engliſh Officers, were laid down, and taken up again by the 
Scots, who kept them up with the ſame order, and equal ſplen- 
dour, and treated the Engliſh with all the freedom and cour- 


rely imaginable ; as all the Nobility of that Nation did, at 


their own Expence, where their Offices did not entitlethem 


to Tables at the charge of the Crown, kee very noble 


Houſes to entertain their new Gueſts; who had ſo often, and 


ſo well entertain d them: and it cannot be denied, the whole 


behaviour of that Nation towards the Engliſh was as generous, 


and obliging as could be expected; and the King appear d 


with no leſs Luſtre at Edenborough, than at White-Hall; and 


in this Pomp his Coronation pais'd with all the Solemnity, 
and evidence of publick Joy that could be expected, or that 
can be imagin'd; and the Parliament, then held, with no leſs 


demonſtrationof Duty, paſs'd and preſented thoſe Acts which 


were prepar'd for them to the Royal Scepter; in which were 
ſome Laws reſtraining the extravagant Power of the Ny. 
whic 
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which, in many Caſes, they had long exercis d, and the di- 


minution whereof they took very heavily, though at that time 
they took little notice of it; the King being abſolutely ad- 


visdin all the Affairs of that Kingdom then, and long before, 


and after, by the ſole Counſel of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
who was, or at leaſt, was then bcliey'd to be of the greateſt 
Intereſt of any Subject in that Kingdom, of whom more will 
be ſaid hereafter. | | 

Tat King was very well pleas'd with his Reception, and 
with all the Tranſactions there ; nor indeed was there any 
thing to be blam'd, but the Luxury and vaſt Expence, which 
abounded in all reſpects of Feaſting, and Cloaths with too 
much licence: which being imputed to the commendable 
zcal of the People, of all Conditions, to ſee their King amonyſt 
them, whom they were like never to ſee there again, and fo their 
expence was to be but once made, no Man had cauſe to ſu- 
ſpe& any miſchief from ir: and yet the Debts contracted at 
that time by the Nobility, and Gentry, and the Wants and 
Temptations they found themſelves expos'd to, from that 


re Seeds unlimited Expence, did very much contribute tothe kindling 


of the ſuc- 
ceedingCom- 
morionsthen 
' ſown, © 


that Fire, which ſhortly after broke out in ſo terrible a Com- 
buſtion: nor were the Gacks of Murmur and Sedition then fo 
well cover'd, but that many diſcerning Men diſcover'd very 

rnicious Deſigns to lurk in their Breaſts, who ſeem'd to 
8 the moſt chearful countenances, and who acted great 
parts in the Pomp, and Triumph. And it evidently appear d, 
that They of that Nation, who Shin d moſt in the — of 
England, had the leaſt Influence in their own Country, ex- 
cept only the Marquis of Hamilton, whoſe Affection to his 
Maſter was even then ſuſpe&ed by the Wiſeſt Men in both 
Kingdoms; and that the immenſe Bounties the King, and his 
Father had ſcatter'd amongſt thoſe of that Nation, our of the 
Wealth of England, beſides that he had facrificed the whole 
Revenue of . Kingdom to themſelves, were not look d 
upon as any benefit to that Nation, but as Obligations caſt 
away upon particular Men; many of whom had with it waſted 
their own Patrimony in their Country. = 
Tus King himſelf obſerv'd many of the Nobility to en- 
deayour to make themſelves Popular by ſpeaking in Parlia- 


ment againſt thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his 


Majeſty, and which till paſs d notwithſtanding their contra- 
diction; and he thought a little Diſcountenance upon thoſe 
Perſons would either ſuppreſs that Spirit within themſelves, or 
make the Poyſon of ir let operative uponothers. But as thoſe 


acts of Diſcountenance were too often beliey'd to 2 | 


from the diſpleaſure of the Marquiſs of Hamilton, and by that 
means rather adyanc'd, than depre{s'd them, ſo oy —— x 
__ admirable 
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admirable dexterity in ſheltring themſelves from any of thoſe 


acts of Diſcountenance, which they had no mind to own; 


when it hath been viſible, and was then notorious, that many 


of the Perſons then, as the Earl of Rothes, and others, of 


whom the King had the worſt opinion, and from whom he 
purpoſely with-held any grace by never ſpeaking to them, 
or taking notice of them in the ans ; yet when the King 
was abroad in the Fields, or paſling through Villages, when 
the greatelt crouds of Pcople flock'd to ſec him, thoſe Men 


would ſtill be next him, and entertain him with ſome diſ- 


courſe, and pleaſant relations, which the King's gentle diſpo- 


ſition could not avoid, and which made thoſe Perſons to be 
gecnerally believ'd to be moſt acceptable to his Majelty ; up- 


on which the Lord Falkland was wont to ſay, that keeping 
© of State was like committing Adultery, there muſt go Two 
te to it: for let the proudeſt or molt formal Man reſolve 
to keep what diſtance he will towards others, a bold and 
confident man inſtantly demoliſhes that whole Machine, and 
gets within him, and even obliges him to his own Laws of 


converſation. | 


Tur King was always the moſt punctual obſerver of all 
Decency in his Devotion, and the ſtricteſt promoter of the 
Ceremonies of the Church, as believing in his Soul the 


Church of England to be inſtituted the neareſt tothe Practice 


of the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the propogation and ad- 
vancement of Chriſtian Religion, of any Church in the 
World: and on the other fide, though no man was more 
averſe from the Romiſh Church than He was, nor better un- 
derſtood the motives of their Separation from us, and Ani- 
moſity againſt us, he had the higheſt diſlike, and prejudice 
to that part of his own Subjects, who were againſt the Go- 
vernment eſtabliſh'd, and did always look upon them as a 


very dangerous, and ſeditious People; who would under 


pretence of Conſcience, which kept them from ſubmitting 
to the Spiritual Juriſdiction, take the firſt opportunity, they 
could find, or make, to withdraw themſelves from their Tem- 
poral Subjection; and therefore he had, with the utmoſt 
vigilance, cauſed that Temper and Diſpoſition to be watch'd 
and provided againſt in England ; and if it were then in 
truth there, ir lurk d with wonderful ſecrecy. In Scotland 
indeed it cover d the whole Nation, ſo that, though there 
were Biſhops in Name, the whole Juriſdiction, and they 
Themſelves were, upon the matter, ſubje& to an Aſſembly, 
which was purely 3 no Form of Religion in 
practice, 1 nor the leaſt appearance of any Beauty 


of Holineſs: The Clergy, for the moſt part, corrupted in 
their Principles; at leaſt, none — by the great 
£ Men, 
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Men, or favour'd by the People, but Such; though it muſt 


| be own'd their Univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſh'd 


under many excellent Scholars, and very Learned Men. Yer, 
though all the Cathredral Churches were totally neglected 
with reference to thoſe Adminiſtrations, over the whole 
Kingdom, the King's own Chapel at Holy-rood-houſe had 
ſtill been maintain'd with the comelineſs of the Cathedral 
Service, and all other Decencies uſed in the Royal Chapel; 
and the whole Nation ſeem'd, in the time of King James, 
well inclin'd to receive the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 


land, which that King exceedingly defir'd, and was ſo con- 
fident of, that they who were Privy to his Counſels, in that 


time, did believe, the bringing that Work to paſs was the 


| qe end of his progreſs thither ſome years before his 


th; though he was not ſo well fatisfy'd at his being there, 


two or three of the 8 Perſons truſted by him in the 


Government of that Kingdom, dying in, or about that very 


reſolution to his death to bring it to paſs. However, his 
two or three laſt years having been leſs pleaſant to him, by 
the Prince's voyage into Spin, the Jealoufies which, about 


ſecution of that Defign, until a more favourable conjuncture, 
which he liv'd not to ſee. 


TranſeRions © Tu E King his Son, who with his Father's other Virtues, 


about intro- 
ducing a Li- 
tu) inte 


inherited that Zeal for Religion, propos d nothing more to 
himſelf, than to Unite his three Kingdoms in one Form of 


Scotland. God's Worſhip, and publick Deyotions ; and there being 


now ſo great a Serenity in all his Dominions as is mention'd 
before, there is great reaſon to believe, that in this Journey 
into Scotland to be Crown d, he carried with him the reſolu- 
tion to Finiſh that important bufineſs in the Church at the 


ſame time. To that end, the then Biſhop of London, Dr 


time; bur though he return'd without making any viſible 
attempt in that Affair, yet he rerain'd ſtill the purpoſe and 


that time, begun in England, and the high Proceedings in 
Parliament there, he thought ir neceſſary to ſuſpend any Pro- 


Land, attended on his Majeſty throughout that whole jour- 


ney, which, as he was Dean of the Chapel, he was not ob- 


lig d to do, and no doubt would have been excus'd- from, 


if that defign had not been in view; to accompliſh which he 


was no leſs follicitous than the King himſelf, nor the King 


the leſs follicitous for his advice. He Preach'd in the Royal 


Chapel at Edenborough ( which ſcarce any Engliſh-man had 


ever done before in the King's preſence) and principally up- 


on the benefit of Conformity, and the reverend Ceremonies 
of the Church, with all the marks of approbation and ap- 


plauſe imaginable; the great civility of that People being ſo 


notorious, and univerſal, that they would not appear uncon- 
$04 va - formable 


of it; the miſchief was, that They who moſt deſir 
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formable to his Majeſty's wiſh in any particular. And many 
Wiſe Men were then, and ſtill are to inion, that, if rhe 
King had Then propos d the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land to have been receiv'd and practis d by that Nation, it 
would have been ſubmitted to without oppoſition : but, up- 
on mature conſideration, the King concluded that it was not 
a good Seaſon to promote that Buſineſs. 

Hs had paſs'd two or three Acts of Parliament, which 


had much leſſen d the Authority and Dependance of the No- 


bility, and great Men, and incens d, and diſpos d them pro- 
portionably to croſs, and oppoſe any Propoſition, which 
would be moſt grateful; and that overthwart humour was 
enough diſcover d to rule in the breaſts of many, who made 
the greateſt profeſſions. Vet this was not the Obſtruction 


which diverted the King: the Party that was averſe from 


the thing, and abhorr d any thought of Conformity, could 
not have been powerful enough to have ſtopp'd the progreſs 
i it, and 
were moſt concern d to promote it, were the men who uſed 
all their credit to divert the Preſent attempting it ; and the 
Biſhops themſelves, whoſe Intereſt was to be moſt advanc d 
thereby, apply d all their Counſels ſecretly to have the matter 
more Maturely conſider d; and tlie whole deſign was never 
conſulted but Privately, and only ſome few of the great Men 
of that Nation, and ſome of the Biſhops advis d with by the 
King, and the Biſhop of London; it being manifeſt enough, 
that as the Finiſhing that great Affair muſt be very grateful 
to England, fo the Engliſh muſt not appear to have a hand in 
the Contriving, and Promoting it. 
Ter fame Men, who did not only pretend, but really 
and heartily wiſh, that they might have a Liturgy to order, 
and regulate the Worſhip of God in their Churches, and did 
very well approve the Ceremonies eſtabliſh'd in the Church 
of England, and deſir d to ſubmit to, and practice the fame 
there, had no mind that the Very Liturgy of the Church of 


England ſhould be propos'd to, or accepted by them ; for 


which they offer'd two prudential Reaſons, as their Obſerva- 
tions upon the nature, and humour of the Nation, and upon 


the Conferences they had often had with the Beſt Men up- 


on that Subject, which was often agitated in diſcourſe, upon 
what had been former 1 by King James, and upon 
what frequently occurr'd to Wiſe men in Diſcourſes upon 


the thing ir ſelf, and the deſirableneſs of it. 


I mx Firſt was, that the Engliſh Liturgy, how piouſſy and 
wiſely ſoever fram d, and inſtituted, had found great Oppo- 


ſition: and though the matter of the Ceremonies had 1 4 
en, 
whoſe 


for the moſt part only upon —— Weak 
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whoſe ſatisfa&tion was not to be laubour d for; yet there were 
many Grave, and Learned Men, who excepted againſt ſome 
Particulars, which would not be fo eaſily anſwered ; © That 
<the reading Plalms being of the old Tranſlation were in 
© many particulars ſo different from the new and better 
cc Tranſlation, that many inſtances might be given of im- 
E portance to the Sence, and Truth of Scripture. They ſaid 
fomewhar of the ſame nature concerning the Tranſlation of 
the Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and ſome other Exceptions againſt 
reading the Apocrypba, and ſome other Particulars of leſs 
moment; and defir'd © That in forming a Liturgy for their 
* Church, they might, by reforming thoſe ſeveral Inſtances, 
« give ſatisfaction to Good Men, who would thereupon be 
«eaſily induced to ſubmir to it. „ 

Tus other Reaſon, which no doubt was the principal, 
and took this in the way to give it the better introduction, 
was, That the Kingdom of Scotland generally had been long 
« Tealous, that by the King's continu d abſence from them, 
te they ſhould by ö be reduced to be but as a Province 
© to England, and ſubject to their Laws, and Government, 
* which they would never ſubmit to; nor would any Man 
*of Honour, who lov'd the King beſt, and reſpected Eng- 
te land moſt, ever conſent to bring that Diſhonour upon his 
* Country. If the very Liturgy, in the terms it is conſti- 
<*tuted, and practiſed in England, ſhould be offer d to them, 
sit would kindle, and inflame that Jcalouſy, as the Prologue, 
«and Introduction to that Deſign, and as the firſt Range of 
ce that Ladder, which ſhould ſerve to mount over all their 
* Cuſtoms, and Privileges, and be oppoſed, and deteſted 
* accordingly : whereas, if his Majeſty would give order for 
the preparing a Liturgy, with thoſe few deſirable Al- 
*terations, it wo y be done; and in the mean time 
They would ſo diſpoſe the minds of the People for the re- 
«ception of it, that they ſhould even deſire it. This Expe- 
dient was ſo 11 and vehemently urg d even by 
the Biſhops, that however they defer d to the minds, and 
humours of other Men, it was manifeſt enough, that the 
— and Advice proceeded from the pride of their 
own S. 


TAE Biſhop of London, who was o_—_ preſent with the 
King at theſe Debates, was exceedingly troubled at this 
Delay, and to find thoſe Men the Inſtruments in it, who 
ſeem'd to him as Sollicitous for the expedition, as Zealous 

for the thing it ſelf, and who could not but ſuffer by the 
_ deferring it. He knew well how far any Enemies to Con- 
formity would be from being ſatisfy d with thoſe ſmall Al- 
terations, which being conſented to, they would with more 


con- 
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confidence, though leſs reaſon, frame other Exceptions, and 
inſiſt upon them with more obſtinacy. He foreſaw the Dif- 
ficulties which would ariſe in rejecting, or altering, or adding 
to the Liturgy, which had fo great Authority, and had, by 
the practice of near fourſcore years, obtain'd great Venera- 
tion from all ſober Proteſtants; and how much eaſier it would 
be to make Objections againſt any thing that ſhould be New, 
than againſt the Old; and would therefore have been very 
glad that the former Reſolution might be purſued ; there 
having never been any thoughts in the time of King Fames, 
or the preſent King, but of the Engliſh Liturgy ; beſides that 


any Variation from it, in how ſmall matters ſoever, would 


make the Uniformity the leſs, the Manifeltation whereof was 
that which was moſt aim'd at, and delir'd. Ts 

| Tre King had exccedingly ſet his Heart upon the matter, 
and was as much ſcandaliz'd as any Man at the Diſorder, 
and Indecency in the exerciſe of Religion in the Church : 
yet he was affected with what was offer'd for a little Delay 
in the execution, and knew more of the ill humour, and 

ractices amonglt the greateſt Men of the Kingdom at that 
eaſon, than the Biſhop did, and beliey'd he could better 
compole, and reduce them in a little time, and at a diſtance, 
than at the preſent, and whilſt he was amongſt them. Be- 
fide he was in his nature much inclin'd to the Scotiſh Na- 
tion, having been born amongſt them, and as Jealous, as any 
one of Them could be, of their Liberties and Privileges, 
and as Careful they might not be Invaded by the Engliſh, 
who, he knew, had no great reverence for them: and there- 


fore the Objection, That it would look like an Impoſition 
c from England, if a Form, ſettled in Parliament at Weft- 


© minſter, ſhould without any Alteration be tender 'd (though 

ce by Himſelf) to be ſubmitted to, and obſery'd in Scotland, 

made a deep Impreſſion in his Majeſty. 
In a word, he committed the Framing, and Compoſing 


| ſuch aLiturgy, as would moſt probably be acceptable to that 


People, to a ſelect number of the Biſhops there, who were 
very able and willing to undertake it: and ſo his Majeſty 


return d into England, at the time he had deſign d, without 


having ever propos d, or made the leaſt approach in Publick, 
towards any alteration in the Church. ; Li 
Ir had been very happy, if there had been then nothing 
done indeed, that had any reference to that Affair, and that, 
fince it was not ready, nothing had been tranſacted to pro- 


mote it, which aecidentally alienated the Affections of the 


People from it; and what was done, was imputed to the Bi- 
ſnop of London, who was like enough to be guilty of it; ſince 
he did really believe, that nothing more contributed to the 

1 benefit, 
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benefit, and advancement of the Church, than the promotion 


of Church-men to places of the greateſt Honour, and Offices 


The King 
during bis 
ftay there 
eroct the 
Byſboprick 
of Eden- 

borough. 


of the higheſt Truſt: This opinion, and the Proſecution of 
it (though his Integrity was unqueſtionable, and his Zeal as 
great for the good and honour of the State, as for the ad- 
vancement and ſecurity of the Church) was the unhappy 
Foundation of his own Ruin, and of the prejudice towards 
the _ the Malice againſt it, and almoſt the Deſtructi- 
on of it. 

Dont xs the King's ſtay in Scotland, when he found the 
conjuncture not yet ripe A perfecting that good Order, 
which he intended in the Church, he reſolv'd to leave a Mo- 
nument behind him of his own Affection and Eſteem of it. 
Edenborough though the Metropolis of the Kingdom, and the 
chief Seat of the King's own Reſidence, and the Place where 
the Council of State and the Courts of Juſtice ſtill remain'd, 


| was but a Burrough Town within the Dioceſs of the Arch- 


diction out of the neareſt limits of the Dioceſs of Saint An- 


Biſhop of Saint Andrews, and govern'd in all Church Affairs 
by the Preachers of the Town; who, being choſen by the 
Citizens from the time of M* Knox ( who had a principal hand 
in the Suppreſſion of Popery, with circumſtances not very 
commendable to this day) had becn the moſt Turbulent, and 
Seditious Miniſters of Confuſion, that could be found in the 

Kingdom; of which King James had fo fad experience, after 
he came to Age, as well as in his Minority, that he would often 
ſay, © That his acceſs to the Crown of England was the more 
* valuable to him, as it redeem'd him from the ſubjection to 
e the ill manners, and inſolent practices of thoſe Preachers, 
** which. he could never ſhake off before. The King before 
his return from thence, with the full conſent and approbation 
of the Arch-biſhop of Saint Andrews, erected Edenborough 
into a Biſhoprick; aſſigu d it a good and convenient Juriſ- 


drews, appointed the faireſt Church in the Town to be the 
Cathedral, ſettled a competent Revenue upon the Biſhop our 


of the Lands purchaſed by his Majeſty himſelf from the Duke 


of Lenox, who ſold it much the cheaper, that it might be 
Conſecrated to ſo Pious an end; and plac d a very eminent 
Scholar of a good Family in the Kingdom, who had been 
Educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, to be the firſt Biſhop 
in that his new City; and made another Perſon, of good 


Fame, and Learning, the firſt Dean of his new Cathedral, 


upon whom likewiſe he ſettled a proper Maintenance; hopin 
by this means the better to prepare the People of the Place, 
who were the moſt numerous, and richeſt of the Kingdom, 
to have a due reverence to Order, and Government, and, at 
leaſt, to diſcountenance, if not ſuppreſs the Factious puke 
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by theſe means the Liturgy had been ſettle 


.. Of the Rebellion, &c. 
of Presbytery, which had ſo long ruled there. But this Ap- 
plication little contributed thereunto: the People generally 
thought, that they had too many Biſhops before, and ſo the 
increaſing the number was not like to be very grateful to 
them. 0 

Tus Biſhops had indeed very little Intereſt in the Aﬀe- 
ions of that Nation, and leſs Authority over it; they had not 


power to Reform, or Regulate their own Cathedrals, and 


very rarely ſhew'd themſelves in the Habit, and Robes of 
Biſhops; and durſt not conteſt with the General Aſſembly in 
matters of Juriſdiction: ſo that there was little more than the 


87 


Name of Epiſcopacy preſerv'd in that Church. To redeem Hs Majefty 
them from that Contempt, and to ſhew that they ſhould be 1 


Conſiderable in the State; how little Authority ſoever they Scotland ro 
were permitted to have in the Church, the King made the fa a. — 


ces unſe a- 


Arch-Biſhop of Saint Andrews, a Learned, Wile, and Pious ſenath. 


Man, and of long Experience, Chancellour of the Kingdom 


5 (the greateſt Office, and which had never been in the hands 


of a Church-man ſince the Reformation of Religion, and Sup- 
preſſing the Pope's Authority) and four or five other Biſhops 
of the Privy-Council, or Lords of the Seſſion; which his Ma- 
jeſty preſum d, by their Power in the Civil Government, and 
in the Judicatories of the Kingdom, would render them ſo 
much the more Reverenced, and the better enable them to 


ſettle the Affairs of the Church: which fell out otherwiſe too 
and it had been better that invidious Promotion had been ſu- 
ſpended, till by their grave and pious Deportment they had 
wrought upon their Clergy to be better dps d to obey them, 


and upon the People to like order, and 1 and till 


amongſt them; and then the advancing ſome of them to 
greater Honour, might have done well. 8 
Bur this unſeaſonable accumulation of ſo many Honours 


upon them, to which their Functions did not intitle them 


, and recciv'd 


(no Biſhop having been ſo much as a Privy-Counſellor in 


very many years) expos d them to the univerſal Envy of the 


whole Nobility, many whereof wiſh'd them well, as to their 


Eccleſiaſtical Qualificarions, but could not endure to ſee them 
poſſeſs d of thoſe Offices, and r which they look d 
upon as naturally belonging ro Themſelves; and then the 
number of them was thought too great, ſo that they Over- 
ballanc'd many Debates; and ſome of them by want of tem- 


per, or want of breeding, did not behave themſelves with that 


cency in their Debates, towards the greateſt Men of the 
Kingdom, as in diſcretion they ought to have done, and as 


the others reaſonably expected from them: ſo that inſtcad of 
bringing any Advantage to the Church, or facilitating the 
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The Hiſtory Book I. 
good Intentions of the King in ſettling Order, and Govern- 
ment, it produc'd a more general Prejudice to it; though 
for the preſent there appear d no ſign of Diſcontent, or ill 
Will to them: and the King left Scotland, as he believ'd, full 
of Affection, and Duty to him, and well inclin'd to receive 
a Liturgy, when he ſhould think ir ſeaſonable to commend it 
to them. | | 

Ir was about the end of Auguſt in the Year 1633, when 


ge Bob of the King return d from Scotland to Greenwich; where the 


Areb- 9 Queen kept her Court, and the firſt Accident of moment, that 


Abbot, 


1633 : by 
Canal er. 


happen d after his coming thither, was the Death of Abbot 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; who had ſat too many years in that 
See, and had too great of rap A over the Church, though 
he was without any Credit in the Court from the Death of 
King Fames, and had not much in many years before. He 
had been Head or Maſter of one of the pooreſt Colleges in 
Oxford, and had Learning ſufficient for that Province. He was 
a Man of very Moroſe Manners, and a very ſour aſpect, which, 
in that time, was call'd Gravity; and under the opinion of 
that Virtue, and by the recommendation of the Earl of Dun- 
bar, the King's firſt Scotiſb Favourite, he was preferr'd by King 
1 to the Biſhoprick of Coventry and 1 and pre- 
ently after to London, before he had been Parſon, Vicar, or 
Curate of any Pariſn Church in England, or Dean, or Pre- 
bend of any Cathedral Church; and was in truth totally igno- 
rant of the true Conſtitution of the Church of England, and 
the State and Intereſt of the Clergy; as ſufficiently appear d 
throughout the whole courſe of his Life afterward. 
H t had ſcarce perform d any part of the Office of a Biſhop 
in the Diocels of London, when he was ſnatch d from thence, 
and promored to Canterbury, upon the never enough lament- 
ed death of Dr Bancroft, x Metropolitan, who underſtood 
the Church excellently, and had almoſt reſcued ir out of the 
hands of the Calvinian Party, and very much ſubdued the un- 
ruly Spirit of the Non-Conformiſts, by, and after the Confe- 
rence at Hampton-Court ; countenanc'd Men of the greateſt 
rts in Learning, and diſpos'd the Clergy to a more ſolid 
courle of Study, than they had been accuſtom'd to; and, if 
he had liv'd, would quickly have extinguiſh'd all that Fire 


in England, which had been kindled at Geneva; or if he had 


been ſucceeded by Biſhop Andrews, Biſhop Overal, or any 


Man, who underſtood, and lov'd the Church, that Infection 


would eaſily have been kept out, which could not afterwards 
be ſo eaſily expell'd. | 

Bur Abbot brought none of this Antidote with him, and 
conſider d Chriſtian Religion no otherwiſe, than as it abhorr'd, 


and reviled Popery, and yalued thoſe Men moſt, who did 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 89 
That the moſt furiouſly. For the ſtrict obſervation of the Di- 
ſcipline of the Church, or the Conformity to the Articles, ot 
Canons eſtabliſh'd, he made little enquiry, and took leſs care 
and having himſelf made a very little progreſs in the Ancient 
and Solid Study of Divinity, he adher d only to the Doctrine 
of Calvin, and, for his fake, did not think fo ill of the Di- 
ſcipline as he ought to have done. But if Men prudently for- 
bore a publick Reviling, and Railing at the Hierarchy, and 
Eccleſiaſtical Government, let their opinions, and private 
practice be what it would, they were not only ſecure from 
any inquiſition of his, but acceptable to him, and at leaſt, 
equally preferr'd by him. And though many other Biſhops 
lainly diſcern the Miſchiefs, which daily broke in to the 
Prejudice of Religion, by his defects and remiſſneſs, and 
prevented it in their own Dioceſſes as much as they could, 
and gave all their Countenance to Men of other Parts, and 
other Principles; and though the Biſhop of London Dr Laud, 
from the time of his Authority and Credit with the King, 
had applied all the Remedies he could to thoſe Defections, 
and, from the time of his being Chancellor of Oxford, had 
much diſcountenanced, and almoſt ſuppreſs d that Spirit, by 
| encouraging another kind of Learning, and Practice in that 
VDniverſity, which was indeed according to the Doctrine of 
the Church of England; yet that temper in the Arch-Biſhop, 
| whoſe Houſe was a Sanctuary to the moſt eminent of that 
Factious Party, and who Licens'd their moſt Pernicious Wri- 
tings, left his Succeſſor a very difficult work to do, to Re- 
form, and Reduce a Church into Order, that had been ſolong 
neglected, and that was fo ill fill'd by many weak, and more 
wilful Church- men. - LO 8 
I x was within one week after the King's return from Scot- u Laud 
land, that Abbot died at his Houſe at Lambeth. The King — 
took very little time to conſider who ſhould be his Succeſſor, c. 
but the very next time the Biſhop of London (who was longer 
on his way home than the King had been) came to him, his 
Majeſty entertain d him very chearfully with this Compel- 
lation, My Lord's Grace of Canterbury, you are very welcome, 
and gave order the ſame day for the diſpatch of all the ne- 
| ceffary forms for the Tranſlation: fo that within a Month or 
{ thercabours after the death of the other Arch-Biſhop, he was 
compleatly inveſted in that high dignity, and ſettled in his 
Palace at Lambeth. This great Prelate had been before in 
great favour with the Duke of Buckingham, whoſe chief Con- 
dent he was, and by him recommended to the King, as fit- 
teſt to be truſted in the conferring all Eccleſiaſtical Prefer- 
ments, when he was but Biſhop of Saint Davids, or newly 
; preferrd to Bath and Wells; and from that time he entirely 


georern d 


. 

govern'd that Province, without a Rival: ſothat his Promo- 
tion to Canterbury was long foreſeen, and expected; nor was 
it attended with any increaſe of envy, or diſlike. . 

HE was a Man of great Parts, and very exemplary Vir- 
rues, allay'd and diſcredited by ſome unpopular natural Infir- 
mities; the greateſt of which was (beſides a haſty, ſharp way 
of expreſſing himſelf) that he believ'd Innocence of Heart, 
and Integrity of Manners, was a guard ſtrong enough to ſe- 
cure any Man in his Voyage through this World, in what 
Company ſoever he travell'd, and through what Ways ſoever 
he was to paſs: and ſure never any Man was better ſupplied 

with that Provides. He was born of honeſt Parents, who 
were well able to provide for his Education in-the Schools of 
Learning, from whence they ſent him to St Jahns College 
in Oxford, the worſt Endow d at that time of any in that Fa- 


mous Univerſity. From a Scholar he became a Fellow, and | 
then the Preſident of the College, after he had receiv'd all 


the graces, and degrees (the Proctorſhip, and the Doctorſhip) 
could be obtain d there. He was always maligned, and per- 
ſecuted by thoſe who were of the Calvinian Faction, which 
was then very powerful, and who, according to their uſual 
maxim, and practice, call every Man they do not love, Papiſt; 
and, under this ſenſeleſs appellation, they OT mens 
_ troubles, and vexations; and ſo far ſuppreſs d him, that thoug 

he was the King's Chaplain, and —— notice of for an ex- 
cellent Preacher, and a Scholar of the moſt Sublime Parts, he 
had not any Preferment to invite him to leave his poor Col- 
lege, which only gave him bread, till the vigour of his Age 


was paſt ; and when he was promoted by King James, it was 


but to a 299 Biſhoprick in Wales, which was not ſo good a 
Support for a Biſhop, as his College was for a private Scholar, 
though a Doctor. 3 6 
 Pagrri1iaMeNTS in that time were frequent, and grew 
very buſy, and the Party, under which he had ſuffer d a con- 
tinual Perſecution, appear d very powerful, and full of de- 
ſign, and They who bad the Courage to Oppoſe them, be- 
gun to be taken notice of with approbation, and counte- 
nance: under this Style he came * firſt cheriſh'd by the 


Duke of e who had made ſome experiments of 
a 


theTemper, irit of the Other people, nothing to his 
ſatisfaction. From this time he proſper d at the rate of his own 
wiſhes, and being Tranſplantel, out of his cold barren Dio- 
ceſs of Saint Davids, into a warmer Climate, he was left, as 
vas ſaid before, by that great. Favourite in that great Truſt 
with the King; who was ſufficiently indiſpos d towards the 
Perſons, or the Principles of Calvins Diſciples. 


Was he came into great Authority, it may be, he re- 


tain'd 
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( the Rebellin, &c. - 

tain'd too keen a memory of Thoſe who had ſo unjuſtly, 
and uncharitably Perſecuted him before; and I doubt, was 

ſo far tranſported with the fame Paſſions he had reaſon to 
complain of in his Adverſaries, that, as they accus'd Him 
of Popery, becauſe he had ſome doctrinal Opinions which 
they liked not, though they were nothing ally d to Popery; 
ſo he entertain d too much prejudice to ſome Perſons, as if 
They were Enemies to the Diſcipline of the Church, becauſe 
they concurr'd with Calvin in ſome doctrinal Points; when 
they abhorr'd his diſcipline, and.reverenced tlie Goverment 
of the Church, and ptay d. for the peace of it with as much 
' Zeal, and Fervency as any in the Kingdom; as they made 
manifeſt in their Lives, and in their Sufferings with it, and 
for it. e had, from his firſt entrance into the World, with- 
out any diſguiſe or diffimulation, declar d his own opinion 
of that Claſs of Men, and, as ſoon as it was in his power, 
he did all he could to hinder the growth, and increaſe of that 

Faction, and to reſtrain Thoſe who were inclin d to it, from 

doing the miſchief they deſir d to do. But his Power at 

Court could not enougli qualify him to go through with that 
difficult Reformation, whilſt he had a Superior in the Church, 
who, having the Reins in his Hand, could Slacken them ac- 

cording to his own humour, and indiſcretion; and was 

thought to be the more remils, to irritate his cholerick diſpo- 
| fition. But when he had now the Primacy in his own hand, 
the King being inſpir d with the fame Zeal, he thought he 
ſhould be to blame, and have much to anſwer for, if he did 

not make haſte to apply -Remedies to thoſe Diſeaſes, which 
| he ſaw would grow apace. _ 

Ix the end of September in the Year 1633, he was inveſted 
in the Title, Power, and Juriſdiction of Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, and entirely in poſſeſſion of the Rexenue thereof, 
without a Rival in Church or State; that is, no Man Pro- 
feſs d to oppoſe his Greatneſs ; and he had never interpoſs d 
or appear d in Matters of State to this time. His firſt Care 282 

was, that the Place he was remov'd from, might be ſup- * 24 
lied with a Man who would be vigilant to pull up thoſe 

eeds, which the London Soil was too apt to — and 

ſo drew his old Friend and Companion D Fuxon as near to 

him as he could. They had been fellows together in one 

College in Oxford, and, when he was firſt made Biſhop of 

Saint Davids, he made him Preſident of that College: when 

he could no longer keep the Deanry of the Chapel-Royal, 

he made him his Succeſſor in that near Attendance upon the 

King: and now he was rais'd to be Arch-Biſhop, he cafily 

prevail'd with the King to make the Other, Biſhop of Lon- 

don, before, or very ſoon after he had been — 
op 
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ſhop of Hereford, if he were more than Ele& of that Church. 

| Ir was now a time of great Eaſe and Tranquillity; the 

King (as hath been faid before) had made himſelf Superior 

to all thoſe Difficulties and Streights he had to contend witli 

the four firſt years he came to the Crown at Home; and was 

| now Reverenc'd by all his Neighbours, who needed his 

| Friendſhip, and deſir'd to have it; the Wealth of the King- 

dom notorions to all the World, and the generel Temper, 

and Humour of it; little inclin d to the Papiſt, and leſs to 

the Puritan, There were ſome late Taxes and Impoſi- 

tions introduc'd, which rather angred than griev'd the Peo- 

ple: who were more than repair'd by the Quiet, Peace, and 

roſperity they enjoy d; and the Murmur and Diſcontent 

| that was, appear'd to be againſt the Exceſs of Power exer- 

ciſed by the Crown, and ſupported by the Judges in Weſt- 

minſter-Hall. The Church was not repin'd at, nor the leaſt 

inclination to alrer the Government, and Diſcipline thereof, 

or to change the Doctrine. Nor was there at that time any 

conſiderable number of Perſons of any valuable Condition 5 

throughout the Kingdom, who did wiſh either; and the * 
cauſe of ſo prodigious a Change in ſo few years after, was too 

viſible from the effects. The Arch-Biſhop's heart was ſet : 

c| 

fe 


- 


upon the advancement of the Church, in which he well 
knew he had the King's full Concurrence, which he thought 
would be too powerful for any oppoſition ; and that he ſhould 
need no other affiſftance. 

TrovuGn the Nation generally, as was faid before, was 
- without any ill Talent to the Church, either in the point of 
the Doctrine, or the Diſcipline, yet they were not without 
2 jealouſy that Popery was not enough diſcountenanced, and 
were very averſe from admitting any thing they had nor 
been uſed too, which they call'd Innovation, and were eaſily 
perſwaded, that any thing of that kind was but to pleaſe the 

wm en- Papiſts. Some doctrinal Points in Controverſy had been, in 
cemag theſy THE late years, agitated in the Pulpits with more warmth and 
_ <al4 tbe reflections, than had us'd to be; and thence the heat, and 
Faun. animoſity increas'd in Books Pro and Con upon the fame Ar- 
guments: moſt of the popular Preachers, who had not loook'd 
into the Ancient Learning, took Calvins word for it, and 
| did all they could to propagate his Opinions in thoſe Points: 
| | They who had ſtudied more, and were better vers d in the 
; Antiquities of the Church, the Fathers, the Councils, and the 
| Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories, with the ſame heat and paſſion in 

| Preaching and Writing, defended the contrary. 

Bu r becauſe in the late Diſpute in the Dutch Churches, 
thoſe Opinions were ſupported by Facobus Arminius, the Di- 
vinity Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Leyden in ans the 

wo com _ rter 


latter Men we mention d, were call'd Arminians, though 


| would diſcredit, at leaſt make the Integri 
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many of them had never read a word written by Arminius. 
Either fide defended, and maintain'd the different Opinions 
as the Doctrine of the Church of England, as the two great 
Orders in the Church of Rome, the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſcans; did at the ſame time, and had many hundred years 
before, with more vehemence and uncharitableneſs, main- 


tain d the ſame Opinions one againſt the other; either Party 


profeſſing to adhere to the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, 
which had been ever wiſer than to detcrmine the Contro- 
verſy. And yet that Party here, which could leaſt ſupport 
themſelves with Reaſon, were very ſollicitous, according to 
the Ingenuity they always practice to advance any of their 
Pretences, to have the People believe, that they who held 
with Arminius did intend to introduce Popery ; and truly 
the other Side was no leſs willing to have it thought, that 
all who adher'd to Calvin in thoſe Controverſies, did in their 
Hearts likewiſe adhere to him with reference to the Diſci- 
line, and defir'd to change the Government of the Church, 
eſtroy the Biſhops, and to ſet up the Diſcipline that he had 


3 


eſtabliſn d at Geneva; and ſo both Sides found ſuch reception 


generally with the People, as they were inclin d to the Per- 
ſons; whereas, in trutli, none of the one Side were at all in- 
clin d to Popery, and very many of the Other were moſt af- 
fectionate to 0 Peace and Proſperity of the Church, and 
very Pious, and Learned Men. 1 

T nx Arch-Biſhop had, all his life, eminently oppoſed 
Calvin's Doctrine in thoſe Controverſies, before the name 


and thereupon for want of another Name, they had call'd 
him a Papiſt ; which no body believ'd him to be, and he had 
more manifeſted the contrary in his Diſputations, and Wri- 
tings, than moſt Men had done; and it may be the Other 
found the more ſevere, and rigorous Uſage from him, for 
their propagating that Calumny againſt him. He was a Man 
of great Courage and Reſolution, and being moſt aſſur d 
within himſelf, that he propos d no end in all his actions 
and defigns, but what was Pious and Juſt (as ſure no man 
had ever a heart more entire to the King, the Church, or his 
Country) he never ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends; 
he thought, it may be, that any art or induſtry that way 
of the end ſu- 
ſpected, let the cauſe be what it will. He did court Perſons 
too little; nor cared to make his deſigus, and purpoſes, ap- 
pear as candid as they were, by ſhewing them in any other 
dreſs than their own natural beauty, though perhaps in too 
rough a manner; and did not conſider enough what wy 

| id, 
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of Arminius was taken notice of, or his Opinions heard of; . 
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ſaid, or were like to fay of him. If the Faults, and Vices cc 
were fit to be look'd into, and diſcover'd, let the Perſons be | w 


who they would that were guilty of them, they were ſure ar 

to find no connivance of Fayour from him. He intended ſu 

| the Diſcipline of the Church ſhould be felt, as well as ſpoken Ut 
ö of, and that it ſhould be _ to the greateſt and moſt 

| ſplendid Tranſgreſſors, as well as to the puniſhment of ſmaller | a1 

Offences, and meaner Offenders ; and thereupon call'd for, tb 

or cheriſh'd the Diſcovery of Thoſe who were not careful ve 

to cover their own Iniquities, thinking they were above the || tt 

reach of other Men, or their Power, or Will to chaſtiſe. in 

Perſons of Honour, and great Quality, of the Court, and of r 

the Country, were every day cited into the High-Commiſ- a 

ſion Court, upon the fame of their Incontinence, or other | fl 


Scandal in their lives, and were there profecuted to their 
=: Shame, and Puniſhment: and as the Shame (which they 
1 call'd and Inſolent Triumph upon their Degree and Quality, | 
and levelling Them with the common People) was never | 
forgotten, but watch d for revenge; ſo the Fines impos'd 
there, were the more queſtion d, and repin d againſt, becauſe 
they were aſſign d to the rebuilding, and repairing St Paul's 
Church; and thought therefore to be the more Severely im- 
pos d, and the leſs Compaſſionately reduc'd and excus d: 
which likewiſe made the auler, and rigour of the Star- 
Chamber more felt, and murmur d againſt, and ſharpen'd 
many mens humours againſt the Biſhops, before they had any 
ill Intention towards the Church. | 
b Bur THERE were three Perſons moſt notorious for their de- 
Rr. clard Malice againſt the Government of the Church by Bi- 
ſhops, in their ſeveral Books, and Writings, which they had 
publiſn d to Corrupt the People, with circumſtances very 
_ Scandalous, and in language very Scurrilous, and Impudent ; 
 whichall Men thought deſery'd very exemplary Puniſhment : 
They were of the three ſeveral Profeſſions which had the 
| moſt influence upon the People, a Divine, a Common Law- 
| yer, and a Doctor of Phyſick; none of them of intereſt, or 
any eſteem with the worthy part of their ſeveral Profeſſions, 
having been formerly all Jook'd upon under Characters of 
Reproach: yet when they were all Sentenced, and for the 
execution of that Sentence brought out to be Puniſh'd as 
common and ſignal Rogues, expos d upon Scaffolds to have 
their Ears cur off, and their Faces and Foreheads branded 
with hot Irons (as the pooreſt, and moſt mechanick Male- 
factors uſed to be, when they were not able to redeem them- 
ſelves by any Fine for cheir T reſpaſſes, or to ſatisfy any da- 
mages for the Scandals they had rais'd againſt the good 
name, and reputation of wt Br Men begun no * 
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conſider their Manners, but the Men; and each Profeſſion, 
with anger and indignation enough, thought their Education, 
and Degrees, and Quality, would have ſecur d them from 
ſuch Infamous Judgments, and treaſur d up Wrath for the 
time to come. 

Tu E remiſsneſs of Abbot and of other Biſhops by his ex- 
ample, had introduced, or at leaſt conniv d at a Negligence, 


ö that gave great ſcandal to the Church, and no doubt offended 
Pious men. The People took ſo little care of 
the Churches, and the Parſons as little of the Chancels, that, 


inſtead of Beautifying, or Adorning them in any degree, they 
rarely provided againſt the falling of many of their Churches; 
and ſuffer d them at leaſt to be kept fo indecently, and 


| flovenly, that they would not have endur d it in the ordi- 


nary offices of their own Houſes; the Rain and the Wind to 
infeſt them; and the Sacraments themſelves to be Admini- 


ſter d where the People had moſt mind to receive them. 


This Profane liberty and uncleanlineſs, the Arch-Biſhop 
reſolv'd to reform with all expedition, requiring the other 
Biſhops to Concur with him in ſo Pious a Work; and the 


work ſure was very grateful to all Men of Devotion: yet, I 


know not how, the Proſecution of it with too much affecta- 
tion of Expence, it may be, or with too much Paſſion be- 


tween the Miniſters and the Pariſhioners, rais'd an evil Spirit 
towards the Church, which the Enemies of it took much ad- 
vantage of, as ſoon as they had an opportunity to make the 


worſt uſe of it. 

Tus removing the Communion Table out of the body 
of the Church, where it had us d to ſtand, and to be applied 
to all uſes, and fixing it to one place in the upper end of the 
Chancel, which frequently made the buying a new Table to 
be neceſſary, the inclofing it with a Rail of Joyners work, 


and thereby fencing it from the approach of Dogs, and all 


Servile uſes; the obliging all Perſons to come up to thoſe 
Rails to receive the Sacrament, how acceptable ſoever to 
grave and intelligent Perſons, who lov'd Order and Decency 
(for acceptable it was to ſuch) yet introduc'd firſt Murmur- 
ings amongſt the People, upon the very Charge and Ex- 


pence of it; and if the Miniſter were not a man of diſcretion 


and reputation to Compoſe, and Reconcile thoſe Indiſpoſi- 
tions (as too frequently he was not, and rather inflam'd, and 
increas'd the Diſtemper) it begot Suits, and Appeals at Law. 
The opinion that there was no Neceſſity of doing wy thing, 


and the complaint that there was too Much done, brought 


the Power and Juriſdiction that impos'd the doing of it, to 
be call'd in queſtion, contradicted, 1 Then the 
manner, * geſture, and poſture, in the — of it 

rought 


* 
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brought in new Diſputes, and. adminiſter'd new ſubjects of 
Offence, according to the cuſtom of the Place, and humour 
of the People: and thoſe Diſputes brought in new words 
and terms (Altar, Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other 
expreſſions) for the more perſpicuous carrying on thoſe Diſ- 
putations. New Books were written for, and againſt this 
new Practice, with the ſame earneſtneſs, and contention for 
Victory, as if the Life of Chriſtianity had been at ſtake. 
Beſides, there was not an equal Concurrence, in the proſe- 
cution of this matter, amongſt the Biſhops themſelves; ſome , 
of them procceding more remiſsly in it, and ſome not only, 
neglecting to direct =» thing to be done towards it, but re- 
ſtraining thoſe who had a mind to it, from meddling in it. 
And this again produced as inconvenient Diſputes, when 
the Subordinate Clergy would take upon them, not only 
without the direction of their Dioceſans, but expreſsly againſt 
their Injunctions, to make thoſe Alterations and Reforma- 
tions themſelves, and by their own Authority, 

T uE Arch-Biſhop guided purely by his Zeal, and Reve- 
rence for the Place of God's Service, and by the Canons, 
and Injunctions of the Church, with the cuſtom obſerv'd in 
the King's Chapel, and in moſt Cathedral Churches, with- 
cout conſidering the long intermiſſion, and diſcontinuance, in 
many other Places, proſecuted this Affair more Paſſionately 
than was fit for the Seaſon; and had Prejudice againſt Thoſe, 

who out of fear, or foreſight, or not underſtanding the 

Thing, had not the ſame Warmth to promote it. The Bi- 
| ſhops who had been preferr'd by his Favour, or hoped to be 

ſo, were at leaſt as Sollicitous to bring it to == their 
ſeveral Dioceſſes; and ſome of them with. more Paſſion, 
and leſs Circumſpection, than they had his Example for, or 
than he Approv d; proſecuting thoſe who oppos'd them, 
very Fiercely, and ſometimes Unwarrantably, which was 
kept in Remembrance. Whilſt other Biſhops, not ſo many 
in number, or ſo valuable in weight, who had not been be- 
holding to him, nor had hope of being fo, were enough con- 
tented to give Perfunctory orders for the doing of it, and to 
ſee the Execution of thoſe Orders not minded; and not the 
1 | leſs pleas'd to find, that the Prejudice of that whole Tranſ- 
. action reflected ſolely upon the Arch-Biſhop. ; 
*% TuE Biſhop of Lincoln (Williams) who had heretofore 
been Lord K of the Great Seal of England, and gene- 
rally unacceptable whilſt he held that Office, was, ſince his 
diſgrace at Court, and proſecution from thence, become very 
Popular ; and having ſeveral Faults objected to him, the 
Puniſhment whereof threaten d him every day, he was very 
| willing to change the Scene, and to be brought * the 
| EY tage | 
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Stage for oppoſing theſe Innovations (as he call'd them) in 


Religion. It was an unlucky word, and couzen'd very many 
honeſt Men into apprehenſions very Prejudicial to the King, 
and to the Church. He publiſh'd a Diſcourſe and Treatiſe 
againſt the matter and manner of the Proſecution of that 
Buſineſs; a Book ſo full of good Learning, and that Learning 
ſo cloſe, and folidly applied (though it abounded with too 
many light expreſſions) that it gain d him reputation enough 


to be able to do Hurt; and ſhew'd that, in his retirement, 


he had ſpent his time with his Books very profitably. He 
us d all the Wit, and all the Malice he could, to awaken the 
People to a jealouſy of theſe Agitations, and Innovations in 
the exerciſe of Religion; not without Inſinuations that it aim d 
at greater Alterations, for which he knew the People would 
quickly find a name; and he was ambitious to have it be- 


liev'd, that the —— was his greateſt Enemy, for his 


having conſtantly oppos'd his riſing to any Government in 
the Church, as a man, whoſe hot and haſty Spirit he had 
long known. 5 


Tuoven there were other Books written with good Learn- 


* 


ing, and which 3 anſwer d the Biſhops Book, and 


to men of «qual, and diſpaſſionate Inclinations, fully vin- 
2 


dicated the Proceedings which had been, and were ſtill 


very fervently carried on; yet it was done by Men wheſe 


names were not much reverenced, and who were taken no- 


® tice of, with great inſolence and aſperity to undertake the 


Defence of all things which the People generally were Diſ- 
leas'd with, and who did not affect to be much Cared for, 


y thoſe of their ownr Order. So that from this unhappy 
Subject, not in it ſelf of chat important value to be either en- 


ter d upon with that Reſolution, or to be carried on with that 


Biſho 
the . and moderate Clergy, towards one another: 
which, though it could not increaſe the malice, added ve 


much to the ability and power of the Enemies of the Church 


to do it hurt, and alſo to the number of them. For without 


doubt, 1 who lov'd the eftabliſh'd Government of the 
a 


Church, the Exerciſe of Religion as it was us'd, and de- 


ſir d not a change in either, nor did diſlike the order and de- 


cency, which they ſaw mended, yer they lik d not any No- 
velties, and ſo were liable to entertain Jealouſies that more 
was intended than was hitherto propos'd ; eſpecially when 
thoſe Infuſions proceeded from Men unſuſpected to have any 
inclinations to Change, and known Aſſertors of the Govern- 
ment both in Church and State. They did obſerve the In- 


ferior Clergy took more upon them than they were wont, 
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and did not lire towards their Neighbours of Quality, or 
their Patrons themſelves, with that Civility and Condeſcen- 

tion, they had uſed to do; which diſpos d Them likewiſe 
to a withdrawing their good Countenance, and good Neigh- 
bourhood from them. 

Tu Arch-Biſhop had not been long in that Poſt, when 
there was another great alteration in the Court by the Death 
of the Earl of Portland, High Treaſurer of England; a man 
fo jealous of the Arch-Biſhop's credit with the King, that he 

always endeavour'd to leſſen it by all the arts and ways he 
could; which he was fo far from effecting, that, as it uſual- 
ly falls out, when paſſion and malice make Accuſation, by 
ggeſting many particulars which the King knew to be Un- 
true, or believ'd to be no Faults, he rather confirm'd his 


Majeſty's judgment of him, and 8 his own reputa- 


Upn te tion. His death cauſed no grief in the Arch-Biſhop ; who 


Earl of was upon it, made one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 


Portland's 


death rhe fury, and Revenue, which he had reaſon to be ſorry for, 
— becauſe it engag d him in Civil buſineſs, and matters of 
a — State, wherein he had little rience, and which he had hi- 
foner: of the therto avoided, But being oblig'd to it now by his Truſt, he 
Freſv7. enter'd upon it with his natural earneſtneſs and warmth, ma- 
king it his principal care to advance, and improve the King's 
Revenue, by all the ways which were offer'd, and ſo hearken'd 

to all Informations Propoſitions of that kind ; and ha- 

ving not had experience of that Tribe of people, who deal in 

that Traffick (a confident, ſenſeleſs, and for the moſt part a 
naughty people) he was ſometimes miſled by them, to think 

better of ſome Projects than they deſery'd : but then he was 

ſo entirely devoted to what would be Beneficial to the King, 

that all Propoſitions and Deſigns, which were for the Profit 

(only or principally) of particular Perſons, how Great ſo- 

ever, were oppos d and croſs d, and very often totally ſup- 

preſs d, and ſtifled in their birth, by his Power and Autho- 

rity ; which created him Enemies enough in the Court, and 

many of Ability to do Miſchief, who knew well how to re- 
compenſe Diſcourteſies, which they always call'd Injuries. 

Tu Revenue of too Many of the Court conſiſted prin- 


cipally in Encloſures, and Improvements of that nature, 


which he ſtill oppos'd paſſionately, except they were found- 
ed upon Law; and then, if it would bring Profit to the 
King, how old and obſolete ſoever the Law was, he thought 
he might juſtly adviſe the Proſecution. And ſo he did a lit- 
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ile too much Countenance the Commiſſion concerning Depo- 


ulation, which brought much charge and trouble upon the 
— and was likewiſe caſt upon His account. 


HE had obſery'd, and knew it muſt be fo, that the Prin- 4 


cipal 
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cipal Officers of the Revenue, who govern'd the affairs of 
Money, had always acceſs tothe King, and ſpent more time 
with him in Private than any of his Seryants, or Councel- 
lors, and had thereby frequent opportunities to do Good, or 
ill Offices to many men; of which He had Had Experience, 
when the Earl of Portland was Treaſurer, and the Lord Cot- 
tington Chancellor of the Exchequer ; neither of them being 
his Friends; and the latter {till enjoying his Place, and hav- 
ing his former Acceſs, and ſo continuing a joynt Commiſ- 
ſioner of the Treaſury with him, and underſtanding that Pro- 
vince much better, ſtill Oppos d, and commonly Carried 
every thing againſt him: ſo that he was Weary of the toil, 
and vexation of that Buſineſs ; as all other men were, and 
{till are, of the Delays which are in all diſpatches in that Of- 
fice, whilſt it is executed by Commiſſon, 

TRE Treaſurer's is the greateſt Office of Benefit in the Hy ſuxon 
Kingdom, and the Chief in Precedence next the Arch- — = 
Biſhop's, and the Great Seal: fo that the eyes of all men were ; 
at gaze who ſhould have this great Office; and the greateſt 
of the Nobility, who were in the chiefeſt Employments, 
look'd upon it as the Prize of one of them ; ſuch Offices com- 
monly making way for more Removes, and Preferments : 
when on a ſuddain the Staff was put into the hands of the 
Biſhop of London, a man ſo unknown, that his Name was 
ſcarce heard of in the Kingdom, who had been within two 
years before, but a private Chaplain to the King, and the 
Preſident of a poor College in Oxford. This Inflam'd more 
men than were Angry before, and no doubt did not only ſha 
the edge of Envy and Malice againſt the Arch-Biſnop (who 
was the known Architect of this new Fabrick) but moſt un- 
juſtly Indiſpos d many towards the Church it ſelf; which the 
look d upon as the Gulph ready to ſwallow all the great Of- 
fices, there being Others in view, of that Robe, who were 
ambitious enough to expect the reſt. 8 

I the mean time the Arch-Biſhop himſelf was infinitely 
pleas'd with what was done, and unhappily believ'd he had 
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8. provided a ſtronger Support for the Church; and never abated 
YIrin- any thing of his Severity, and Rigour towards men of all 
ture, conditions; or in the Sharpneſs of his language, and expreſ- 
und- 5 ſions, which was ſo natural to him, that he could not debate 
the any thing without ſome Commotion, when the Argument 
ught was not of moment, nor bear Contradiction in debate, even 
alit- in the Council, where all men are equally free, with that 
epo Patience, and Temper that was neceſſary; of which, They 

n the who wiſh'd him not well, took many Advantages, and would 


therefore Contradict him, that he might be tranſported with 
prin- {ome Indecent Paſſion; which, upon a ſhort recollection, he 
— wn 2. 5 — 


ere to be made; till the King grew very angry with him, 
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was always Sorry for, and moſt readily, and heartily would 
make fo; Ac madly No man ſo willingly made unkind 
uſe of all thoſe Occaſions, as the Lord Cortington, who, being 
a maſter of Temper, and of the moſt profound Diſſimulation, 
knew too well how to lead him into a Miſtake, and then 
drive him into Choler, and then Expoſe him upon the mat- 
ter, and the manner, to the judgment of the Company ; and 
he choſe to do this moſt, when the King was preſent ; and 
then he would Dine with him the next day. 
Tu E King, who was exceſſively affected to Hunting, and 
the Sports of the Field, had a great deſire to make a great 
Park for Red, as well as Fallow Deer, between Richmond 
and Hampten-Court, where he had large Waſtes of his own, 
and great parcels of Wood, which made it very fit for tze 
uſe he deſign'd it to: but as ſome Pariſhes had Commons in 4 
thoſe Waſtes, ſo, many Gentlemen, and Farmers, had good | 
Houſes, and good Farms intermingled with thoſe Waſtes of | 
their own Inheritance, or for their Lives, or Years; and 
without taking of Them into the Park, it would not be of 
the largeneſs, or for the uſe propos d. His Majeſty defir'd ro 
urchaſe thoſe Lands, and was very willing to buy them upon 
\igher terms than the People could ſell them at to any body 
elſe, if they had occaſion to part with them, and thought it 
no unreaſonable thing upon thoſe terms, to expect this from 
his Subjects; and ſo he employ'd his own Surveyor, and 
other of his Officers, to treat with the Owners, many where- 
of were his own Tenants, whoſe Farms would at laſt expire. 
Tas major part of the People were in a ſhort time pre- 
vail'd with, but many very obſtinately refus d; and a Gentle- 
man, who had the beſt Eſtate, with a convenient Houſe, and 
Gardens, would by no means part with it; and the King 
being as earneſt to compals it; it made a great noiſe, as if the 
King would take away mens Eſtates at his own pleaſure. The 
Biſhop of London, who was Treaſurer, and the Lord Corting- 
ton ——— of the Exchequer, were, from the firſt entring 
upon it, very averſe from the Deſign, not only for the mur- 
mur of the People, but becauſe the purchaſe of the Land, and 
the making a Brick- wall about ſo — 7 a parcel of Ground | 
(for it is near ten Miles about) would coſt a greater Sum f 
money, than they could eaſily provide, or than they thought * 
ought to be facrificed to Such an occaſion: and the Lord 
Cottingron who was more ſollicited by the Country people 
and heard moſt of their murmurs) took the buſineſs moſt to 
heart, and endeavour d by all the ways he could, and by fre- 
quent importunities, to divert his Majeſty from purſuing it, 
and put all delays, he could well do, in the bargains which 
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and told him © He was reſoly'd to go through with it, and 
te had already cauſed Brick to be burn'd, and much of the 
* Wall to be built upon his own Land: upon which Cotting- 
ton thought fit to acquieſce. 8 
Tus building the Wall before People conſented to part 
with their Land, or their Common, look'd to them as if by 
degrees they ſhould be ſhut out from both, and increas'd the 
murmur and noiſe of the People, who were not concern'd 
as well as of them who were: and it was too near London 
not ro be the common Diſcourſe. The Arch-Biſhop ( who 
defir'd exceedingly that the King ſhould be poſſeſs d as much 
o of the Hearts of the People as was poſſible, at leaſt that they 
9 ſhould have no juſt Cauſe to complain) meeting with it, re- 
1 ſolv d to ſpeak with the King of it; which he did; and re- 
| ceiv'd ſuch an Anſwer from him, that he thought his Ma- 
jeſty rather not inform'd enough of the Inconveniences, and 
= Miſchiefs of the thing, than poſitively reſalv'd not to deſiſt 
from it. Whereupon one day he took the Lord Cortingron 
aſide (being inform'd that he diſlik d it, and, according to 
his natural cuſtom, ſpake with great wamth againſt it) and 
told him, He ſhould do very well to give the King good 
* Counſel, and to withdraw him from a Reſolution, in which 
* his Honour, and Juſtice was fo much call'd in queſtion. 
Cottingron anſwer d him very gravely, © That the thing de- 
ce ſign d was very Lawful, and he thought the King reſolv'd 
te yery well, ſince the place lay ſo conveniently for his Winter 
* Exerciſe, and that he ſhould by it not be compell'd to 
* make ſo long Journeys, as he us d to do, in that Seaſon of 
L the year, for his Sport, and that no body ought to diſſwade 
© him from it. : 
Tus Arch-Biſhop inſtead of finding a Concurrence from 
him, as he expected, ſeeing himſelf Reproach'd upon the 
matter for his Opinion, grew into much Paſſion, telling him, 
* Sach Men as he would Ruin the King, and make him 
e loſe the Affections of his Subjects; that for his own part 
as he had begun, ſo he would go on to diſſwade the King 
© *©from proceeding in ſo ill a Counſel, and that he hop'd it 
would appear who had been his Counſellor. Corrington 
glad to ſee him fo ſoon hot, and reſolv'd to inflame him 
more, very calmly reply'd to him, © That he thought a Man 
' *could not, with a good Conſcience, hinder the King from 
„ e purſuing his Reſolutions, and that it could not but proceed 
„ from want of Affection to his Perſon, and he was not ſure 
e that it might not be High Treaſon. The other, upon the 
wildneſs of his diſcourſe, in great anger ask d him, Why? 
* from whence he had receiv d that doctrine? he ſaid, with 
the ſame Temper,** They who did not wiſh the King's health, 
| '0 3 «could 
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ee could not love him; and they who went about to hinder 
* his taking Recreation, which preſerv d his health, might be 
* thought, for ought he knew, guilty of the higheſt Crimes. 
Upon which the Arch-Biſhop in great Rage, and with many 


Reproaches left him, and either preſently, or upon the next 


opportunity, told the King, That he now knew who was 
* his great Counſellor for making his Park, and that he did 
*not wonder that Men durſt not repreſent any Arguments to 
* the contrary, or let his Majeſty know how much he Suffer d 
te in it, when ſuch Principles in Divinity, and Law, were laid 
* down to terrify them; and ſo recounted to him the Con- 
ference he had with the Lord Cottington, bitterly inveigh- 
ing againſt him, and his Doctrine, mentioning him with all 
the ſharp Reproaches imaginable, and beſeeching his Majeſty 
* That His Counſel might not prevail with him, taking tome 
py ns to make his Concluſions appear very falſe, and Ridi- 
culous. 

Tu E King ſaid no more, but, My Lord, you are deceiv'd, 
4e Cottington is too hard for you; upon my word he hath not 
* only diſſwaded me more, and given more Reaſons againſt 
te this Buſineſs, than all the Men in England have done, but 


_ hath really obſtructed the Work by not doing his duty, as 


*I commanded him, for which I have been very much diſ- 


_ Epleaſed with him: you ſee how Unjuſtly your Paſſion hath 


ce tranſported you. By which Reprehenſion he found how 


much he had been Abus'd, and Reſented it accordingly. 


WHATSOEVER was the Cauſe of it, this excellent Man, 
who ſtood not upon the advantage ground before, from the 
time of his Promotion to the Arch-Biſhoprick, or rather 
from that of his being Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, exceed- 
ingly provok'd, or underwent the Envy, and Reproach, and 


Malice of Men of all Qualities, and Conditions; who agreed 
in nothing elſe : all which, though well enough known to 


him, were not enough Conſider d by him, who believ'd, as 
moſt Men did, the Government to be ſo firmly Settled, that 
it could neither be Shaken from within, nor without, and that 


leſs than a general Confuſion of Law and Goſpel, could not 
hurt him; which was true too; but he did not Foreſee how 


eaſily that Confuſion might be brought to paſs, as it proud 
ſhortly to be. And with this general Obſervation of the out- 
ward viſible Proſperity, and the inward reſerv'd Diſpoſition 
of the People to Murmur, and Unquietneſs, we Conclude this 


Firſt Book. 
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Pſal. LII. 2 54. 


Thy Tongue deviſeth Miſchiefs, like a ſbarp Raſour, work- 


ing deceitfully: 


Thou loveſt all devouring words, O thou deceitful Tongue. 


Pſal. Lv. 21. 


The words of hit Mouth were ſmoother than Butter, bus 
War was in his Heart: his words were ſofter than Oyl, 


yet were they drawn Swords. 


— — — I 


beſt ſuit the Nature and Humour of the 
Better ſort of that People; to which 
388 the reſt would eaſily fubmit; and that, 
as faſt as ey made them ready, they ſhould tranſmit them 
to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, to N aſſiſtance the King 


«# vas towards the end of the Year 1633, An in 

WW when the King return'd from Scotland, gh 
having left it to the Care of ſome of the X re- 
Biſhops there to provide ſuch a Liturgy, 
and ſuch a Book of Canons, as might 


turn thencey 
relating 


chiefly to the 


compoſing 6 
Liturgy and 


Canons, 


joyn'd the Biſhop of London, and Doctor Wren, who, by that 


time, was become Biſhop of Norwich ; a Man of a 


evere, 


four Nature, but very Learned, and particularly verſed in 
the old Liturgies of the Greek, and Latin Churches: And after 


his Majeſty ſhould be this way certified of what was ſo ſent, 
he would recommend, and enjoyn the Practice and Uſe of 
both to that his Native Kingdom. The Biſhops there had 
ſomewhat to do, before they went about the preparing the 
Canons, and the Liturgy ; what had paſs d at the King's being 
there in Parliament, had left bitter Inclinations, and unruly 


e, and were well 
G 4 cnough 


Spirits in many of the moſt Popular Nobility ; who watch d 
only for an opportunity to inflame the People 


nons 


 Touchingthe IT was now two Years, or ay near ſo much, before the 
— ©* Biſhops in Scotland, had 8 


enough contented to ſee Combuſtible matter every day ga- 
ther d together, to contribute to that Fire. 

Tung promoting ſo many Biſhops to be of the Privy- 
Council, and to fit in the Courts of Juſtice, ſeem'd at firſt 
wonderfully to facilitate all that was in deſign, and to create 
an Affection and Reverence towards the Church, at leaſt an 
application to and dependance upon the greateſt Church- 
men. So that there ſeem d to be not only a good prepara- 


tion made with the People, but a general expectation, and 


even a deſire that they might have a Liturgy, and more De- 
cency obſerv'd in the Church. And this Temper was be- 
liev'd to be the more univerſal, becauſe neither from any of 
the Nobility, nor of the Clergy, who were thought moſt 


averſe from it, there appear d any ſign of Contradiction, nor 


that licence of Language againſt it, as was natural to that 


Nation; but anentire Acquieſcence in all the Biſhops thought 


fir to do; which was interpreted to proceed from a Con- 
verſion in their Judgment, at leaſt to a Submiſſion to Au- 

hority: whereas in truth, it appear d afterwards to be from 
the obſervation they made of the Temper, and Indiſcretion 
of thoſe Biſhops in the greateſt Authority, that they were 
like to have more Advantages adminiſter'd to them by Their 
3 Managery, than they could raiſe by any Contrivance of 
their own. | | 


any thing to offer to the 
King towards their intended Reformation ; and then they 
Inverted the proper method, and firſt preſented a Body of 
Canons to precede the Liturgy, which was not yet ready, 
they chooſing to finiſh the ſhorter work firſt. The King 
eferr'd the conſideration of the Canons, as he had before 
refolv'd to do, to the Arch-Biſhop, and the other two Biſhops 
formerly nam d, the Biſhop of London, and the Biſhop of 


| Norwich ; who, after their peruſal of them, and ſome Alte- 


rations made, with the conſent of thoſe Biſhops who brought 


them from Scoti and, return'd them to the King; and his 


Majeſty, impatient to ſee the good work entred upon, with- 
out any other Ceremony (after having given his Royal ap- 
probation} iſſued out his Proclamation for the duc Obſer- 
vation of them within his Kingdom of Scotland. 

Ir was a fatal Inadvertency that theſe Canons, neither be- 
fore, nor after they were ſent to the King, had been ever 
Seen by the Aſſembly, or any Convocation of the Clergy, 
which was fo ſtrictly oblig d to the Obſervation of them; 


nor fo much as Communicated to the Lords of the Council 


of that Kingdom; it being almoſt impoſſible that any new 
Diſcipline could be introduc'd into the Church,which would 
| tis not 


examin 
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not much concern the Government of the State, and even 


trench upon, or refer to the Municipal Laws of the King- 
dom. And, in this conſideration, the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


© it was Their = to be ſure, that nothing they ſhould pro- 
© pole to the 

* contrary to the Laws of the Land, which He could not be 
te thought to underſtand ; and that they ſhould never put 
te any thing in execution, without the conſent and appro- 


te bation of the Privy- Council. But it was the unhappy Craft 
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terbury had always declar d to the Biſhops of Scotland; That 
ing in the Buſineſs of the Church, ſhould be 


of thoſe Biſhops to get it belicv'd by the King, that the 


Work would be Grateful to the moſt conſiderable of the No- 


bility, the Clergy, and the People (which they could hardly 


believe) in order to the obtaining his Majeſty's Approbation 
and Authority for the execution of that, which they did 
really believe would not find Oppoſition from the Nobility, 
Clergy, or People, againſt his Majeſty's expreſs Power, and 
Will, which without doubt was then in great Veneration in 


that Kingdom; and fo they did not, in truth, dare to ſub- 


mit thoſe Canons to any other Examination, than what the 
King ſhould direct in England. . 

Ir was, in the next place, as ſtrange, chat Canons ſhould 
be publiſh'd before the Liturgy was prepar'd ( which was 


not ready in a year after, or thereabouts ) when three or 
four of the Canons were principally for the Obſervation of, 


and punctual Compliance with the Liturgy ; which all the 


'q Clergy were to be {worn to ſubmit to, and to pay all Obe- 


dience to what was wy by it, before they knew what 
it contain d. Whereas if the Liturgy had been firſt publiſh'd 
with all due Circumſtances, it is poſſible that it might have 
found a better Reception, and the Canons have been leſs 


” 


Tus Scotiſh Nation, how capable ſoever it was of being 


a, led by ſome Great Men, and miſled by the Clergy, would 


have been corrupted by neither into a barefac'd Rebellion 
againſt their King, whoſe Perſon they lov d, and reverenc'd 
his Government; nor could they have been wrought upon 
towards the leſſening the one, or the other, by any other 


Suggeſtions, or Infuſions, than ſuch as ſhould make them 


jealous, or apprehenſive of a deſign to introduce Popery ; a 
great part of h 
of Popery, in believing the Pope to be Antichriſt, and hating 
perfectly the Perſons of all Papiſts. 

T x Canons now publiſh'd, beſides (as hath been touch d 
before) that they had paſs d no Approbation of the Clergy, 
or been Communicated to the Council, ap 


many new Laws impos'd upon the whole Kingdom by hs 
| | King's 


eir Religion conſiſting in an entire deteſtation 


pear'd to be ſo 
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King's fole Authority, and contriv'd by a few Private Men, 
of whom they had no good opinion, and who were Stran- 
gers to the Nation; ſo that it was thought no other than 
a Subjection to England, by receiving Laws from thence, of 
which they were moſt jealous, and which they moſt paſho- _ 
nately abhorr d. Then they were ſo far from being confin'd 
to the Church, and the matters of Religion, that they be- 
liev'd there was no part of their Civil Government unin- 
vaded by them, and no Perſons of what Quality ſoever un- 
concern'd, and, as they thought, unhurt in them. And there 
were ſome things in ſome particular Canons, how rational 
ſoever in themſelves, and how diſtant ſoever in the words 
and expreſſions from inclining to Popery, which yet gave too 
much advantage to Thoſe who maliciouſly watch'd the oc- 
caſion, to perſwade Weak Men that is was an Approach, 
and Introduction to that Religion, the very Imagination 
whereof Intoxicated all Men, and depriv'd them of all facul- 
ties to Examine, and Judge. 
Sow of the ſaid Canons defin'd, and determin'd ſuch 
an unlimited“ Power, and Prerogative to be in the King, ac- 
*cording to the Pattern ( in expreſs terms) of the-Kings of 
; Iſrael, and ſuch a full Supremacy in all Caſes Eccleſiaſtical, 
* = * as hath never been pretended to by their former Kings, or 
te ſubmĩtted to by the Clergy, and Laity of that Nation; 
which made impreſſion upon Men of all tempers, humours, 
| and inclinations ; And that no Eccleſiaſtical Perſon ſhould 
=. © become Surety, or Bound for any Man; that National, or 
7 * General Aſſemblies ſhould be call'd only by the King's Au- 
e thority; that all Biſhops, and other Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, 
**who dye without Children, ſhould be oblig'd to give a _ 
good part of their Eſtates to the Church, and, though they 
. mould have Children, yet to leave ſomewhat to the Church, 
*and for advancement of Learning; which ſeem'd rather 
to be matter of State, and Policy, than of Religion; thwarted 
their Laws and Cuſtoms, which had been obſerv'd by them; 
leflen'd, if not took away, the Credit of Church- men; and 
prohibited them from that Liberty of Commerce in Civil 
Affairs, which the Laws permitted to them; and reflected 
upon the intereſts of Thoſe who had, or might have a right 
to Inherit from Clergy- men. That none ſhould receive the 
Sacrament but upon their Knees; that the Clergy ſhould 
© have no private meetings for expounding Scripture, or for- 
*conſulring upon Matters Eccleſiaſtical; That no Man ſhould 
* cover his Head in the time of Divine Service; and that no 
**Clergy-man ſhould conceive Prayers ex tempore, but be 
bound to pray only by the Form preſcrib'd in the Liturgy 
( which by the way was not ſeen or fram'd ) “ And that no 


© man 
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* man ſhould teach a publick School, or in a private Houſe, 


e vithout a Licence firſt obtain d from the Arch-Biſhop of 


ce the Province, or the Biſhop of the Dioceſs. 
ALL theſe were new, and things with which they had 


not been acquainted; and though they might be fit to be 


commended to a regular, and orderly People piouſly diſpo- 
ſed, yet it was too ſtrong meat for Infants in Diſcipline, and 
too much nouriſhment to be adminiſtred at Once to weak, 
and queaſy Stomachs, and too much inclin'd to nauſeate 


what was moſt wholſome. But then to apply the old 
terms of the Church, to mention The 


uatuor tempora, 
ce and reſtrain all Ordinations to the four Seaſons of the 
* Year; to enjoyn a Font to be prepar'd in every Church 
e for Baptiſm, and a decent Table for the Communion; and 
«to direct, and appoint the places where both Font and 
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e Table ſhould ſtand, and decent Ornaments for either; to 


© reſtrain any Excommunication from being pronounced, or 
* Abſolution from being given, without the approbation of 
te the Biſhop; to mention any practice of Confeſſion (which 
they look d upon as the ſtrongeſt, and moſt inſeperable Limb 
of Antichriſt) and to enjoyn That no Presbyter ſhould re- 
«veal any thing he ſhould receive in Confeſſion, except in 
* ſuch caſes, where, by the Law of the Land, his own Life 


e worſt that could follow; and the 
laſt Canon of all provided That no Perſon ſhould be re- 
e ceiv d into Holy Orders, or ſuffer d to Preach, or Adminiſter 
te the Sacraments, without firſt Subſcribing to thoſe Canons. 

Ir was now eaſy for Them who had thoſe Inclinations, 


< ſhould be Forfeited; were all ſuch matters of Innovation, 


and in their nature fo ſuſpicious, that they thought they had 
reaſon to be Jealous of 


to ſuggeſt to Men of all conditions, that here was an entire 


new Model of Government in Church and State; the King 
might do what he would upon them all, and the Church 
was nothing but what the Biſhops would have it be: which 


they every day infuſed into the minds of the People, with 


all the artifices which adminiſter Jealouſies of all kinds to 
thoſe who were lyable to be difquieted with them; yet they 
would not ſuffer (which ſhew'd wonderful power, and won- 


derful dexterity) any diſorder to break out upon all this oc- 


caſion, but all was quiet, except ſpreading of Libels againſt 


the Biſhops, and propagating that Spirit as much as they 


could, by their Correſpondence in England; where they 
found too many every day tranſported by the fame Infuſions, 
in expectation that theſe Seeds of Jealouſy from the Canons 
would grow apace, and produce ſuch a Reception for the Li- 


turgy as they wiſh'd for, 


IT 
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Touching rhe T was about the month of Fuly, in the Year 1637, that 
n Liturgy (after it had been ſent out of Scotland, and per- 


1 - 


for their Seditious Ne 


ſome of the Bi 
and too little Diſcretion, his Integrity to the King was with- 


better Adjuſting things in the time of that Suſpenſion, but 
N i rey i 


uſed by the three Biſhops in England, and then approv'd and 
confirm'd by the King) was Publiſh'd, and appointed to be 
Read in all the Churches. And in this particular there was 
the ſame affected and premediated Omiſſion, as had been in 
the preparation and publication of the Canons; the Clergy 
not at all conſulted in it, and, which was more ſtrange, not 
all the Biſhops acquainted with it; which was leſs cenſur'd 
afterwards, when ſome of them renounced their Function, 


and became ordinary Presbyters, as ſoon as they ſaw the cur- 


rent of the time. The Privy-Council had no other noticc 
of it, than all the Kingdom had; the Sunday before, when it 
was declar'd, © That the next Sunday the Liturgy ſhould be 


te Read; by which they were the leſs concern'd to foreſee, 


or prevent any Obſtructions which might ha 
Tu x Proclamation had appointed it to be 


Read the Eaſter 


before, but the Earl of Traquaire High Treaſurer of 4 
1 


(who was the only Councellor or Layman relyed u 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury in that buſineſs) perſwaded the 
King to defer it till ah, that ſome good preparation might 
be made for the more c Reception cf it. And as this 

uſe gave the diſcontented Party more heart, and more time 
gotiations, fo the ill Conſequence of it, 
or the Actions which were ſubſequent to it, made him ſu · 


ſpected to be Privy to all the Conſpiracy, and to be an Ene- 


my to the Church; though in truth there neither appear d 
then, nor in all the very unfortunate part of his life afterwards, 


any juſt ground for that accuſation, and ſuſpicion; but as he 


was exceedingly oblig'd to the Arch-Biſhop, fo he was a man 
of great Parts; and well affected to the Work in hand in his 
own judgment ; and if he had been as much depended upon, 
to have advis'd the Biſhops in the Profecution, and for the 


Conduct of it, as he was to aſſiſt them in the carrying on 
whatſoever they propos d, it is very probable, that either ſo 


Much would not have been undertaken together, or that it 
would have ſucceeded better ; for he was without doubt not 


Inferior to an Aye that Nation in Wiſdom, and Dexterity. 


And though he was often 


Kd, by the Infolence of 
ke of their overmuch Fervour, 


to a D 


out blemiſn, and his Affection to the Church ſo notorious, 
that he never deſerted it, till both It and He were over- run, 
and trod under foot; and they who were the moſt notorious 


Perſecutors of it, never left Perſecuting Him to the Death. 


No was any thing done which he had propos d, for the 
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everything left in the ſame ſtate of Unconcernedneſs as it was 
before ; not ſo much as the Council's being better Inform'd 


ol it; as if they had been ſure that all men would have Sub- 


mitted: to it for Conſcience fake. 


On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the Tic mane 
Chancellor of Scotland, and others of the Council, being pre- v i= 
* {ſent in the Cathedral Church, the Dean begun to read the 
> Liturgy, which, he had no ſooner enter d .* but a noiſe Edenbo- 
and a clamour was rais d throughout the Church, that no 


words could be heard diſtinctly, and then a ſnower of Stones, 


and Sticks, and Cudgels were thrown at the Dean's Head. 


The Biſhop went up into the Pulpit, and from thence put 
them in mind of the Sacredneſs of the Place, of their Duty to 
God and the King ; but he found no more Reverence, nor 
was the clamour and diſorder leſs than before. The Chan- 


Ccebllor, from his Seat, commanded the Provoſt and Magiſtrates 

of the City to deſcend from the Gallery in which they fate, 

and by their Authority to Suppreſs the Riot; which at laſt. 
with greatDifficulty they did, by driving the Rudeſt of thoſe 


who made the diſturbance out of the Church, and ſhutting 
the Doors, which gave the Dean apportunity to proceed in 


= the reading of the Litargy, that was not at all attended or 


hearken'd to by thoſe who remain'd within the Church; and 
hey who were turn d out continued their barba- 
rous Noiſe, broke the Windows, and endeayour'd to break 


daun the Doors; ſo that it was not poſſible for any to follow 
their Devotions. , 
> Wren all was done that at that time could be done there, 
and the Council and Magiſtrates went out of the Church to 
their Houſes, the Rabble follow'd the Biſhops with all the 
opprobrious language they could invent, of br 
4 — and Popery into the Kingdom, and making the 
People Slaves; and were not content to uſe their Tongues, 
but employ'd their Hands too in throwing Dirt and Stones 
at them; and treated the Biſhop of Edenborough, whom oy 
book d upon as moſt Active that way, ſo Rudely, that with 
difficulty he got into a Houſe, after they had torn his Habit, 
and was from thence remov'd to his own, with great ha- 
⁊ard of his Life. As this was the Reception it had in the 
> Cathedral, fo it far d not better in the other Churches of the 
City, but was entertain d with the fame Hollowing and Out- 
cries; and threatning the Men whoſe office it was to read it, 


inging in Su- 


_ with the fame birrer Execrations againſt Biſhops and Popery. 


> HrTrERToO no perſon of Condition or Name appear d, 
or ſeem'd to countenance this ſeditious Confuſion ; ir was the 
2 Rabble, of which no body was named, and which is more 
2 ſtrange, not one apprehended: and it ſeems the Biſh 


thought 
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thought it not of moment enough to deſire, or require any 
Help, or Protection from the Council; but without con- 
ferring with them, or applying themſelves to them, they diſ- 

atch d away an Expreſs to the King, with a full and particu- 
bor Information of all that had paſs'd, and a deſire that He 
would take that courſe he thought beſt for the carrying on 
his Service. | 

UxTIL this Advertiſement arriv'd from Scotland, there 

- were very few in England who had heard of any Diſorders 
there, or of any thing done there which might produce any. 
The King himſelf had been always ſo jealous of the Privilege 
of that his Native Kingdom (as hath been touch'd before) 


and that it might not be diſhonour d by a ſuſpicion of having 


any Dependance upon England, that he never fuffer'd any 
thing relating to That to be Debated, or ſo much as Com- 
municated to his Privy-Council in this (though many of that 
Nation were, without diſtinction, Counſellors of England) 
but handled all thoſe affairs Himſelf with two or three Scots- 
men, who always attended in the Court for the buſineſs of 
that Kingdom, which was upon the matter ſtill diſpatch d by 
the ſole advice and direction of the Marquis of Hamilton. 


Ap the truth is, there was ſo little curioſity either in the 


Court, or the Country, to know any thing of Scotland, or 
what was done there, that when the whole Nation was ſol- 
licitous to know what paſs d weekly in Germany and Poland, 
and all other parts of Europe, no man ever enquir'd what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that Kingdom a place or men- 
tion in one Page of any Gazette; and even after the Adver- 
tiſement of this preamble to Rebellion, no mention was 
made of it at the Council- Board, but ſuch a Diſpatch made 
into Scotland upon it, as expreſs d the King's diſlike and diſ- 


pleaſure, and oblig d the Lords of the Council there to ap- 


pear more vigorouſly in the Vindication of his Authority, 
and Suppreſſion of thoſe Tumults. But all was too little. That 
People after they had once begun, purſued the buſineſs vigo- 
rouſly, and with all imaginable Contempt of the Govern- 
ment; and though in the Hubbub of the firſt day there ap- 
pear d no body of name or reckoning, but the Actors were 
really of the Dregs of the people; yet they diſcover d by the 
countenance of that day, that few men of Rank were for- 
ward to engage W 
the Biſhops; whereupon more conſiderable Perſons every 
day appear d againſt them, and (as heretofore in the caſe of 
St Paul, Acts 13. 50. the Fervs ſtir d up the devout and honour- 
able Women) the Women and Ladies of the beſt Quality 
declar d themſelves of the Party, and, with all the reproaches 


imaginable, made war upon the Biſhops, as introducers of Po- 


add 
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pery and Superſtition, againſt which they avow'd themſelves 
. : 24g irreconcilable Enemies; and their Husbands did not 
. 5 long defer the owning the ſame Spirit; inſomuch as within 
- =” few days the Biſhops durſt not appear in the Streets, nor in 
: any Courts, or Houſes, but were in danger of their lives; 
1 and ſuch of the Lords as durſt be in their company, or ſeem d 
to deſire to reſcue them from violence, bad their Coaches 
- torn in pieces, and their Perſons aſſaulted, inſomuch as they 
5 were glad to ſend for ſome of thoſe great Men, who did in- 
. deed govern the Rabble, though they appear'd not in it, 
£ who readily came and redeem'd them out of their hands: fo 
) that by the time new Orders came from England, there was 
g ſcarce a Biſhop left in Edenborough, and not a Miniſter who 
y _ durſt read the Liturgy in any Church. 
- > Arr the Kingdom flock d to Edenborough, as in a general 
it cauſe that concern d their Salvation, and reſolyd themſelves 
|) into a Method of Government, erected ſeveral Tables, in 
- Which deputies fate for the Nobility, the Gentlemen, the 
Ef | Clergy and the Burgeſſes; out of either of which Tables a 
y Council was elected to conduct their affairs, and a Petition 
drawn up in the names of the Nobility, Lairds, Clergy, and 
zee Burgeſſes, to the King, complaining of the introduction of 
or Popery, and many other Grievances. And if the Lords of 
the Council iflued out any Order againſt them, or if the King 
d, hiimſelf ſent a Proclamation for their repair to their Houſes, 
at and for the preſervation of the Peace, preſently ſome No- 


bleman deputed by the Tables publiſh'd a Proteſtation againſt 

thoſe Orders and Proclamations, with the ſame confidence, 

and with as much formality, as if the Government were rc- 

gularly in Their hands. 
Tuev call'd a General Aſſembly, whither they ſum- Tv Scorith 

mon d theBiſhops to appear before them, and for not appear- 

y, ing, Excommunicated them; and then they united them- 


. ˙ n 
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at ſelves by Subſcribing a Covenant, which they pretended, 
o with their uſual Confidence, to be no other than had been 
n- 7 Subſcribed in the Reign of King James, and that his Ma- 
p- jeſty himſelf had Subſcrib d it; by which Impoſition people 
xe of all degrees, ſuppoſing it might be a means to Extinguiſh 
he the preſent Fire, with all alacrity engag d themſelves in it; 
or- © Whereas in truth, they had inſerted a Clauſe never heard of, 
'of and quite contrary to the End of that Covenant, whereby 
ery they oblig d themſelves to purſue the Extirpation of Biſhops, 
of and had the confidence to demand the fame in expreſs terms 


r- of the King, in anſwer to a very gracious Meſſage the King 
"> had ſent to them. They publiſh'd bitter Invectives againſt 

the Biſhops, and the whole Government of the Church, 

po- © which they were not contented to ſend only into Eng! cab 


_ 
1. 
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kindle the ſame Fire there, but, with rheir Letters, ſent 
them to all the Reform'd Churches, by which they rais'd fo 
great a Prejudice to the King, that too many of them beliey'd, 
that the King had a real deſign to change Religion, and in- 
troduce Popery. 3 

1r is very true, there were very many of the Nobility, 
and Perſons of principal Quality of that Nation, and in Eden- 
borough at that time, who did not appear yet, and concur in 
this Seditious behaviour, or own their being yet, of their Par- 
ty; but on the contrary ſeem d very much to diſlike their 
proceedings: but it is as true, that very few had the courage 
to do any thing in oppoſition to them, or to concur in the 
Proſecution of any Regal Act againſt them; which did in 
ſome reſpect more advance their Deſigns, than if they had 
manifeſtly joyn'd with them. For theſe Men, many of whom 
were of the Council, by all their Letters into England, ex- 


ceedingly undervalued the Diſorder, as being © very eaſy to 


< be Suppreſs d in a ſhort time, when the Peoples eyes ſhould 
«be open d; and that the removing the Courts to ſome other 


e place, and a gracious condeſcenſion in the King in offering 


ce Pardon for what was paſt; would ſuddainly Subdue them, 
ce and every body would return to his Duty: and the City of 


12 it ſelf writ an humble Letter to the Arch- 
Biſh 


Canterbury, excuſing the Diſorders which had 


been rais d by the Ignorance and Rudeneſs of the meaneſt of 


the Fane, and beſeeching him to intercede with his Ma- 
<jeſty for the ſuſpenſion of his Prejudice to them, till they 
*ſhould manifeſt their Duty to him, by inflicting exemplary 
* Puniſhment upon the chief Offenders, and caufing the Li- 


_ <turgy tobe receiv'd,and ſubmitted to in all their Churches; 


which they profeſs'd they would in a ſhort time bring to paſs. 
So that by this means, and the Interpoſition of all thoſe of 
that Nation who attended upon his Majeſty in his Bed-Cham- 
ber, and in ſeveral Offices at Court, who all undertook to 
know by their Intelligences, thar all was quier, or would 


ſpeedily be fo; his Majeſty (who well knew that they who 


rd moſt active in this Confederacy were much inferior 


2 Thoſe who did not appear, and who profeſs d great Zeal 


for his Service) hardly prevail d with himſelf to believe that 


he could receive any Diſturbance from thence, till he found 


all his Condeſcenſions had rais d their Inſolence, and all his Of- 


fers rejected, and his Proclamation of Pardon ſlighted and 
contemn'd; and that they were Lifting men towards the 
railing an Army, under the obligation of their Covenant, and 
had already choſen Colonel Lf, 8 Soldier of that Nation of 
long Experience and eminent Command under the King of 


Sweden in Germany, to be their General; who being lately 


Diſoblg'd 


* 


a 
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Diſoblig'd (as they call'd it) by the King, that is, denied 
ſomewhat he had a mind to have, had accepted of the Com- 
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mand. Then at laſt the King thought it time to reſort to 


other Counſels, and to provide Force to chaſtiſe them who 
had ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler Remedies. 

HE could now no longer deter the acquainting the Coun- 
cil-Board, and the whole Kingdom of England, with the In- 
dignities he had ſuſtain d in Scotland; which he did by Pro- 
clamations, and Declarations at large, ſetting out the whole 
Proceedings which had been; and in the end of the Year 1638, 


declar'd his Reſolution to raiſe an Army to Suppreſs their 


Rebellion; for which he gave preſent order. 


AND this was the firſt Alarm England receiv'd towards 


any Trouble, after it had enjoy d for 10 many Years the moſt 


uninterrupted N N in a full and plentiful Peace, that 
any Nation could be bleſs d with: and as there was no appre- 


henſion of trouble from Within, ſo it was ſecur d from With- 


out, by a ſtronger Fleet at Sea than the Nation had ever been 


acquainted with, which drew reverence from all the neigh- 


bour Princes. The Revenue had been ſo well improv'd, and 


ſo warily manag d, that there was Money in the Exchequer 
proportionable for the undertaking any noble Enterpriſe: nor 
did this firſt noiſe of War, and approach towards Action, 
ſeem to make any impreiſion upon the Minds of men, the 
Scots being in no degree either Lov'd or Fear'd by the People; 
and moſt men hoped, that this would free the Court from be- 
ing henceforth troubled with Thoſe men; and ſo they ſeem d 
to embrace the Occaſion with notable alacrity; and there is 


no doubt but if all of that Nation who were united in the 


Rebellion ( ſome of which ſtaid yet in the Court) had 
march'd in their Army, and publickly Own'd the Covenant, 
which in their Hearts they ador'd, neither the King, nor 


the Kingdom, could have ſuſtain d any great Damage by 


them; but the monument of their Preſumption and their 
Shame would have been raiſed together, and no other me- 


mory preſery'd of their Rebellion but in their memorable 


Overthrow. 


Gop Almighty would not ſuffer this diſcerning Spirit 


of Wiſdom to govern at this time: the King thought it un- 
juſt to condemn a Nation for the tranſgreſſion of a part of it, 
and ſtill 28 to redeem it from the infamy of a General 


Defection, by the exemplary Fidelity of a Superior Party, 


and therefore withdrew not his Confidence from any of 
Thoſe who attended his Perſon, who, in truth, lay Leiger 
for the Covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of their Country- 
men by Their Intelligence. | 
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Tat King haſten'd the Raiſing an Army, which was not 
long in doing. He choſe to make the Earl of Arundel his 
General, a Man who was thought to be made choice of for 
his Negative Qualities: He did Not love the Scots; he did 
Not love the Puritans; which Qualifications were allay d by 
another Negative, he did Not much love Any body elle : 
but he was fit to keep the State of it; and his Rank was ſuch, 
that no man would decline the Serving under him. | 


Txt Earl of Eſſex was made Lieutenant-General of the 


Army, the molt Popular man of the Kingdom, and the 
Darling of the Sword-men ; who, between a hatred and a 
contempt of the Scots, had nothing like an affection for any 
man of that Nation; and therefore was ſo well pleas d with 
his Promotion, that he begun to love the King the better 
for conferring it upon him, and enter'd upon the province 
with great Fidelity and Alacrity, and was capable from that 
hour of any Impreſſion the King would have fix d upon him. 
Tat Earl of Holland was General of the Horſe, who, be- 
ſides rhe Obligations he had to the Queen (who vouchſafed 
to own a particular truſt in him) was not then lyable to 
the leaſt Safvicion of want of affection, and zeal for the King's 
8 8 = 0 5 
Ix the beginning of the Spring, which was in the Year 
1639, an Army was drawn together of near ſix thouſand 
Horſe, and about that number in Foot, all very well diſci- 
plin d Men, under as good and experienced Officers, as were 
to be found at that time in Chriftendom. With this Army 
abundantly ſupplied with a Train of Artillery, and all other 
Proviſions neceſſary, the King advanced in the beginning of 
the Summer towards the Borders of Scotland. 
TuIs was not all the Strength that was provided for the 
Suppteſſing that Rebellion, but the King had likewiſe pro- 
vided a good Fleet, and had canſed a body of three thouſand 
Foot to be embark'd on thoſe Ships; all which were put 


under the Command of the Marquis of Hamilton, who was 


to infeſt the Country by Sea to hinder their Trade, and to 


make a deſcent upon the Land, and joyn with ſuch Forces as 
the Loyal Party of that Nation ſhould draw together to aſſiſt 


the King's, which his Own intereſt (as was believ'd ) would 


give great Life to, his Family being numerous in the Nobi- 


lity, and united in an entire Dependance upon him. 
Ur ox the firſt March of the Army Northwards, the Earl 


— eg of Eſſex was ſent with a party of Horſe and Foot, to uſe all 
8 


poſſible expedition to poſſeſs himſelf of Berwick, which the 
King had been advertis'd the Scors would ſpeedily be Ma- 
ſters of. The Earl loſt no time, but march's day and night 


with great order and diligence; and eyery day met ſeveral 
: Scots 
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Scots-men of Quality well known to him, and ſent expreſsly 
to the King, who all ſeverally made him very particular re- 


lations of the ſtrength of the Scots Army, the excellent Diſci- 


pline that was obſerv d in it, and the goodneſs of the Men, 
and that they were by that time poſſels d of Berwick ; and 


when he was within one day's March of it, a Perſon of prin- 


cipal Condition, of very near relation to the King's Service 
(who pretended to be ſent upon matter of high Importance 
to his Majeſty from Thoſe who moſt intended his Service 
there) met him, and advis'd him very earneitly © not to 
* 2dvance farther with his Party, which, he ſaid, © was ſo 
ce much inferior in number to thoſe of the Enemy, that it 
* would infallibly be cut off: that himſelf overtook the da 

te before a ſtrong Party of the Army, conſiſting of three thou- 
* ſand Horſe and Foot with a Train of Artillery, all which 
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*he left at ſuch a Place (which he named) © within three 


* hours March of Berwick, where they refolv'd to be the 


Night before, ſo that his proceeding farther muſt be Fruit- 


* leſs, and cxpole him to inevitable Ruin. Theſe Advertiſe- 


ments wrought no otherwiſe upon the Earl, than to baſten 


his Marches, inſomuch that he came to Berwick ſooner than 


he propos'd to have done, enter'd the Place without the leaſt 


Oppoſition, and by all the Enquiry he could make by ſend- 


ing out Parties, and other Advertiſements, he could not diſ- 
cover that any of the Enemies Forces had been drawn that 


way, nor indeed that they had any conſiderable Forces toge- 


ther nearer than Edenborough. 
Tu Earl being thus poſſeſo d of his Poſt, loſt no time in 


advertiſing the King of it, and ſent him a very particular ac- 


count of the Informations he had rcceiv'd from ſo many Ear 
and Eye witneſſes, who were all that time in the Court, and 
very fit to be ſuſpected after the publiſhing. of ſo many 
Falſhoods; and theſe very Men had been conftant in the 


ſame Reports, and as contident in reporting the Defeat of the 


Earl of Eſſex and cutting off his Party, as they had been to 


Himſelf of the Scots March, and cheir being Maſters of Ber- 
wich. The Joy was not conccal'd with which his Majeſty 
receiv'd the News of the Earl's being in Berwick , the Con- 


trary whereof thoſe Men made him apprehend with much 


Perplexity ; but they underwent no other reproach for their 


Intelligence, than that their Fears had multiplied their Sight, 
and that they had been Frighted with other mens Relations; 


which Remiſſneſs, to call it no worſe, was an ill Omen of 
the Diſcipline that was like to be obſerv d. 
Is the War had been now vigorouſly purſued, it had 


been as ſoon ended as begun; for at this time they had not 


drawn thrce thoutand Men together in the whole Kingdom 
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of Scotland, nor had in truth Arms compleat for ſuch a num- 


ber, Though They had the poſſeſſion of all the King's Forts 


Vigour. 


Tre King 


ſummon 


and Magazines there, nor had they Ammunition to ſupply 
their few -Fire-Arms ; Horſes they had, and Officers they 
had, which made all their Shew, Bur it was the fatal Miſ- 
fortune of the King, which proceeded from the Excellency 
of his Nature, and his Tenderneſs of Blood, that he deferr'd 
ſo long his Reſolution of uſing his Arms; and after he had 
taken that Reſolution, that it was not Proſecuted with more 
He more intended the Pomp of his Preparations than the 
Strength of them, and did {till believe thar the one would 
{ave the labour of the other. At the ſame time that he re- 
{olv'd to raiſe an Army, he cauled enquiry to be made, what 
Obligations lay upon his Subjects to aſſiſt him, both as he 
went himſelf in Perſon, and as it was an Expedition againſt 
the Scots; which, in the ancient Enmity between the two 
Nations, had been provided for by ſome Laws; and in the 
Tenure which many Men held their Eſtates by, he found 
that the Kings bad uſually, when they went to make War in 
their own Perſons, call'd as many of the Nobility to attend 
upon them as they thought fit. 1 
TnrtrEvePON he Summon'd moſt of the Nobility of the 


+ Engin Kingdom, without any contideration of their Affections how 


attend im. 


Nobili ie they ſtood diſpoſed to that Service, to Attend upon him by 


a day appointed, and throughout that Expedition; preſu- 
ming that the glory of ſuch a viſible appearance of the whole 
Nobility, would look like ſuch an Union in the Quarrel, as 
would at once Terrify and Reduce the Scots; not conſider- 


ing that ſuch kinds of Uniting do often produce the greateſt 
Confuſions, when more and greater Men are call'd together 


than can be united in Affections and Intereſts; and in the 
neceſſary Differences which ariſe from thence, they quickly 


come to know each other ſo well, as they rather break into 


ſeveral Diviſions, than joyn in any one Pablick intereſt ; and 
from hence have — riſen the moſt dangerous Factions, 
which have threaten'd and ruin'd the Peace of Nations; and 


it fell out no better here. If there had been none in the 


March but Soldiers, it is moſt probable that a noble Peace 


would have quickly enſued, even without Fighting; but the 


Progreſs was moreilluſtrious than the March, and the Soldiers 


were the leaſt part of the Army, and leaſt conſulted with. 
. In this Pomp the King continued his Journey to Tork, 


u here he had a full Court, thoſe Noblemen of the Northern 


Parts, and many others who overtook not the King till then, 
ppyning all in that City, where his Majeſty found it neceſ- 
ſary to ſtay ſome days; and there the Fruit, that was to be 

gather d 
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gather'd from ſuch a Conflux, quickly budded out. Some 
Rules were to be ſet down for the Government of the Army; 
the Court was too Numerous to be wholly left to its own 
Licence; and the Multitude of the Scots in it, adminiſtred 
matter of Offence and Jcalouly to People of all Conditions, 
who had too much caule to fear that the King was every day 
betray d; the common diſcourſe by all the Scots being either 
to magnity the good Intentions of their Country-men, and 


that they had all Duty for the King, or to underralue the 


Power and Intereſt of Thoſe who diſcover'd themſelves 4- 


gainſt the Church. : 


Ir was therefore thought fit by the whole body of the 


Council, that a ſhort Proteſtation ſhould be drawn, in which 


all Men ſhould © Profeſs their Loyalty and Obedience to his 
* Majeſty, and diſclaim and renounce the having any Intel- 


© ligence, or holding any Corre:pondence with the Rebels. 


No Man imagin'd it pothble that any of the Engliſh would 
refuſe to make that Proteſtation; and they who thought 


worlt of the Scots, did not think they would make any 
Scruple of doing the fame, and conſequently that there would 


be no Fruit, or Diſcovery from that Telt; but they were 


deceiv d: the Scots indeed took it to a Man, without grie- 
ving their Conſcience, or reforming their Manners. But a- 
mongſt the Engliſh Nobility the Lord Say, and the Lord Brook 
(tuo Popular Men, and moſt Undevoted to the Church, 


and, in truth, to the whole Government) poſitively refus'd 

lach Proteſtation. 
They ſaid, If the King ſuſpected their Loyalty He might 
ce proceed againſt them as he thought fit: but that it was 
te againſt the Law to impoſe any Oaths or Proteſtations 7 
* them which were not Enjoyn d by the Law; and, in chat 


te reſpe&, that they might not betray the common Liberty, 


* they would not Submit to it, This adminiſtred matter of 


new Diſpute in a very unſeaſonable time; and though there 


did not then appear more of the ſame Mind, and they two 
were Committed, at leaſt reſtrain d of their Liberty, yet this 
diſcover'd too much of the Humour and Spirit of the Court 
in their daily diſcourſes upon that Subject; ſo that the King 


thought it beſt to diſmiſs thoſe two Lords, and require them 
to return to their Houſes: and if all the reſt who were not 


Officers of the Army, or of abſolute Neceſſity about the King's 
Perſon, had been likewiſe diſmils'd and ſent Home, the Buſi- 
neſs had been better Proſecuted. | 


 IxDp&Evd if the King himſelf had ſtay d at London, or, 
which had been the next beſt, kept his Court and reſided at 


Zork,, and ſent the Army on their proper Errand, and leſt 
the matter of the War wholly to Them, in all human > 
H 3 On, 
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ſon, his Enemies had been ſpeedily Subdu'd ; and that King- 


dom Reduc'd to their Obedience. 


BeroRE the King left Jorb, Letters and Addrefles were 
ſent from the Scots, Lamenting their ill Fortune, that their 
« Enemies had ſo great Credit with the King, as to perſwade 
© him to believe that they were or could be Diſobedient to 
te him, a thing that could never enter into their Loyal Hearts; 
that they deſir d nothing but to be a mitted into the Pre- 


e ſence of their Gracious Soveraign, to lay their Grievances 


«ar his Royal Feet, and leave the Determination of them 


e entirely to his own Wiſdom and Pleaſure. And though the 


The Ning 
Cees te the 
Borders of 
Scotland 
with h 
Arn). 


Humility of the Style gain'd them many Friends, who thought 
it great pity, that any Blood ſhould be ſpilt in a Contention 
which his Majeſty might put an end to by his own Word as 
ſoon as he would hear their Complaints, yet hitherto the 
King preſerv d himſelf from being wrought upon, and march'd 
with convenient Expedition to the very Borders of Scotland, 
and Encamp'd with his Army in an open Field call'd the 
Berks, on the further fide of Berwick, and lodg'd in his Tent 
with the Army; though every day's March wrought very 
much upon the Conſtitution if not the Courage of the Court, 
and too many wiſh'd aloud, © That the Buſineſs were brought 


 *to a fair Treaty. 


Sends the 


Earl of 


Holland 
« far « 
Dunce. 


Ur o advertiſement that a Party of the Scots Army was 
upon the March, the Earl of Holland was ſent with a Body 
of three thouſand Horſe, and two thouſand Foot, with a fit 


Train of Artillery, to meet it, and Engage with it; who 


March'd accordingly into Scotland early in a Morning as far as 
a Place call'd Dunce, tcn or twelve Miles intothat Kingdom. 
It was in the beginning of Auguſt, when the Nights are very 
ſhorr, and, as ſoon as the Sun riſes, the Days for the moſt 
" rt hotter than is reaſonably expected from the Climate; and 
y the teſtimony of all Men that day was the hotteſt that had 
been known. When the Earl came with his Horſe to Dunce, 
he found the Scots drawn up on the fide of a Hill, where the 
Front could only be in view, and where, he was inform'd, 
the General Lefly and the whole Army was; and it was very 
true, they were all there indeed; but it was as true, that al 
did nor excced the number of three thouſand Men, very ill 
Arm'd, and moſt Country Fellows, who were on the ſuddain 
got together to make that Shew; and Leſh had plac'd them 
by the advantage of that Hill fo ſpeciouſly, that they had the 
appcarance of a good Body of Men, there being all the ſem- 
blance of great Bodies behind on the other fide of the Hill; 
the falſehood of which would have been manifeſted as ſoon as 
they ſhould move from the place where they were, and from 
whence they were therefore not to ſtir, — 
: Tas 
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Tus Horſe had outmarch d the Foot, which, by reaſon 
of the Exceſſive Heat, was not able to uſe great Expedition: 
beſides there was ſome error in the Orders, and ſome acci- 
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dents of the Night that had retarded them; ſo that when the 


Enemy appcar'd firſt in view, the Foot and the Artillery was 
three or four Miles behind. 
Noris can be ſaid in the Excuſe of the Counſel of 77 Far: 


Retreat from 


that day, which might have made the King a glorious King punce: 


Indeed. The Earl of Holland was a man of Courage, and at 


that time not at all ſuſpected to be corrupted in his Aﬀecti- 
ons; and though he himſelf had not ſeen more of War than 
two or three Campaigns in Holland before his coming to tlic 
Court, hc had with him many as good Officers as the War 
of that Age, which was very ative, had made, and Men of 
unqueſtionable Courage and Military knowledge. As he might 
very ſafely have made a Halt at Dunce till his Foot and Artil- 


lery came up to him, ſo he might ſecurely enough have En- 


gag'd his Body of Horſe againſt their Whole inconſiderable 


Army, there being neither Tree nor Buſh to interrupt his 
Charge; but it was thought otherwiſe; and no queſtion it 


was generally belicy'd, by the placing and drawing out their 
Front in ſo conſpicuous a place, by the appearance of other 
Troops behind them, and by the ſhewing great herds of 
Cattle at a diſtance upon the Hills on either fide, that Their 
Army was very much Superior in number. And therefore as 
ſoon as the Earl came in view, he diſpatch d Meſſengers one 


after another to the King, with an account of what He heard 


and ſaw, or believ'd he ſaw, and yet thought not fit to ſtay for 
an Anſwer; but with the joynt Crabmt of all his chief Officers 
(for it was never after pretended that any one Officer of Name 
diſſwaded it, though they were ſtill aſham'd of ir) Rerir'd 
towards his Foot, to whom he had likewite ſent Orders not 
to Advance; and ſo Wearied and Tired by the length of the 
March, and more by the heat of the Weather, which was in- 
tolerable, they return d to the Camp, where the King was; 


and the Scots drew a little back, to a more convenient Poſt 


for their reſidence. 


Tus Covenanters, who very well underſtood the Weak- 
neſſes of the Court, as well as their own want of Strength, 


were very reaſonably exalted with this Succeſs, and ſcatter d 


their Letters abroad amongſt the Noblemen at Court, ac- 
cording to the Humours of the Men to whom they writ ; there 
being upon the matter an unreſtrain d Intercourſe between 
the King's Camp and Edenborough. ym 
Tux V writ three ſeveral Letters to the three Generals, the 8 
Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Eſex, and the Earl of Holland. u ;, 
That to the Earl of Eſex was in a dialect more Submiſs than ow How 
| H 4 t — "ers. 
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to the others; they ſaid much to him of *his own Fame 
ce and Reputation, which added to their Affliction that He 
* ſhould be in Arms againſt them; That they had not the 
*leaſt imagination of entring into War againſt England; 
© their only thought and hope was to defend their own Rights 
te and Liberties, which were due to them by the Law of the 


Land, until they might have Acceſs to his Majeſty to ex- 


< poſe their Complaints to him, from which they were hin- 
„ dred by the Power and Greatneſs of ſome of their own 
Country- men; being defirous the Earl ſhould underſtand 
* that their principal Grievance was the Intereſt of the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who, they knew, was not in any degree ac- 
ceptable to the Earl; and therefore deſir d him © to be ready 


*to do them good Offices to the King, that they might be 


* admitted to his Preſence. The Earl of Efex, who was a 
punctual Man in point of Honour, receiv'd this Addreſs ſuper- 


ciliouſly enough, lent it to the King without returning wy 


Anſwer, or holding any Conference, or performing the leaſt 


Ceremony, with or towards the Meſſengers. 


Tur Earls of Arundel and Holland gave another kind of 


Reception to the Letters they recciv'd. To the former, after 
many profeſſions of high Eſtcem of his Perſon, they enlarg'd_ 
upon © their great Affection to the Engliſh Nation, and how 


*they abhorr'd the thought of a War between the two Na- 
e tions; they beſought him * to preſent their Supplication 
(which they inclos'd) to the King, and to procure their 
* Deputies admiſſion to his Majeſty. The Earl us d them 
with more Reſpect than was ſuitable to the Office of a Gene- 
ral, and made many profeſſions of © his deſire to Interpoſe, 


_ <and Mediate a good Peace between the Nations: and it was 


OO reported, and believ'd, that he had frequently 


made thoſe profeſſions by ſeveral Meſſages he had ſent before 
into Scotland; and he had given Paſſes to many obſcure Per- 


ſons, to go into and return out of that Kingdom. 
THE1 k Letter to the Earl of Holland was in a more Con- 
fident Style, as to a Man from whom they expected all good 


offices. They {ent him likewiſe a Copy of their Supplication 
to the King, and defir'd him, © to uſe his credit that a Treaty 


* might be enter'd into, and that his Majeſty would appoint 


**Men of Religion and of publick Hearts to manage the 


Treaty. From this time that Earl was found at leaſt enough 
inclin'd to that Intereſt; and the King's readineſs to hear 
diſcourſes of a Pacification, and that Meſſengers would be 
ſhortly ſent to him with Propoſitions worthy of his Accepta- 
tion, abarcd thoſe Animoſitics, and Appetitc to War, which 
had made all the noiſe in the March. 

Ivo tt» rhe Marquis of Hamilton's Neighbourly reſidence 
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with his Fleet and Foot Soldiers before Leith, without any 
ſhew of Hoſtility, or any care taken to draw his Friends and 
Followers — 4 for the King's Service ; on the other ſide, 
the Viſits his Mother made him on Board his Ship, who was 
a Lady of great Authority amongſt the Covenanters, and moſt 
addicted to Them and their Covenant, her Daughters being 
likewiſe married to thoſe Noblemen who moſt furiouſly 
Perſecuted the Church, and Preſided in thoſe Councils; the 
King's refuſing to give leave to ſome Officers of Horle, who 
had offer'd to make Inroads into the Country, and deſtroy the 
Stock thereof, whereby they would be prefently oblig'd to 
make Submiſſion, and to ask Pardon; and laſtly the reception 
of the Earl of Holland after his ſhameful Retreat, with ſo much 
Satisfaction and Joy as his Majeſty had manifeſted upon his 
return (having after the firſt Meſſengers arrival from Dunce, 
when the Enemy was in view, {cnt him Orders not to Engage) 
made it then ſuſpected, as it was afterwards believ d by Thoſe 
who ſtood neareſt, that his Majeſty had in truth never any 
purpoſe to make the War in Blood, bur believ d that by ſhew- 
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ing an Army to them which was able to force them to any 


Conditions, they would have begg'd Pardon for the Conteſt 
they had made, and ſo he ſhould have ſettled the Church, and 
all things elſe according to his Pleaſure; and ſure he might 
have done ſo, if he had but ſate ſtill, and been conſtant to 
his own Intereſt, and poſitive in Denying their inſolent De- 
mands. But the Scots in the Court had made Impreſſion 
upon ſo many of the Engliſh Lords, that though at that time 


there were very few of them who had entred into an unlaw- 


ful Combination againſt the King, yet there was almoſt a 
general diſlike of the War, both by the Lords of the Court 
and of the Country; and they took this Opportunity to Com- 
municate their Murmurs to each other ; none of the Perſons 
who were moſt maligned for their Power and Intereſt with 


the King being upon the place; and all Men believing, that 


nothing could be ask'd of the King but what mult be ſatisfied 
at their Charge, whoſe damage they conſider d, though it was 
to be procur'd at the Expence of the King's Honour. When 
the Covenanters underſtood by their Intelligence, that the 
Seaſon was ripe, they ſent their Supplication (of which they 


had ſcatter d ſo many Copies) to the King, and found them- 


like to ſuffer any violence in offcring the conditions. 

Tus Scots had from the beginning, practiced a new ſtur- 
dy Style of Addreſs, in which, under the Licence of accuſing 
the counſel and carriage of Others, whom yet they never 
nam d, they bitterly and inſolently Reproach'd the moſt im- 
mediate Adtions and Directions of his Majeſty himſelf ; and 


then 


| ſelves fo welcome to all Perſons, that their modeſty was not 


They Ad- 
dreſs to the 
King. 
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then made the greatelt profeſſions of Duty to his Majelty's 
Perſon that could be invented. The King had not, at that 
time, one Perſon about him of his Council who had the leaſt 
conſideration of his own Honour, or Friendſhip for thoſe 
who lat at the Helm of Affairs; The Duke of Lenox onl 
exceptel: who was a Young Man of {mall Experience in Af- 
fairs, though a Man of great Honour, and very good Parts, 
and under the diſadvantage of being look'd upon as a Scots- 
man; which he was not in his Affections at all, being born 
in England of an Engliſþ Mother, and having had his Edu- 
cation there; and had indeed the Manners and Aﬀections of 
an Engliſh-man, and a Duty and Reverence for the King and 
the Church accordingly ; and would never trult himſelf in 
thoſe Intrigues, as too myſterious for him. 
Tu x reſt who were about the King in any Offices of atten- 
dance, were the Earl of Holland, whom we Lo had occaſion 
to mention before in the firſt entrance upon this Diſcourſe, 
and whom we ſhall have often occaſion hereafter to ſpeak 
of ; and therefore ſhall ſay no more of him now, than that 
he ncither lov'd the Marquis of Hamilton, whom he believ'd 
the Scots intended to Revenge themſelves upon; nor Went- 


worth the Deputy of Ireland; nor the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 


bury ; nor almoſt any thing that was then done in Church or 


State. Secretary Coke, who had all the Diſpatches upon bis 


hand, was near Eighty years of Age; a Man of gravity, who 
never had quicknef(s from his Cradle; who lov'd the Church 
well enough as it was twenty years before; and underſtood 
nothing that had been done in Scotland, and thought that no- 
thing that was, or could be done there, was worth ſuch a Jour- 
ney as the King had put himſelf to. St Harry Vane was Com- 


22 of the Houſe, and a buſy and a buſtling Man; who 


credit enough to do his buſineſs in all places, and cared 


for no Man otherwiſe than as he found it very convenient 


for himſelf. There was no other of his Council of name but 


the General the Earl of Arundel, who was always true to the 


Character under which he has been deliver'd, and thought he 
had been General long enough. All the Luſtre of the Court 
was in that part of the Nobility which attended upon Com- 
mand, and at their own charge; and therefore the more weary 
of it. The Earl of Pembroke hath been forgotten, who ab- 


| horr'd the War as obſtinately as he lov d Hunting and Hawk- 


ing, and jo was like to promote all Overtures towards Accom- 


modation with great Importunity: ſo the Scots found Perſons 


to treat with according to their own wiſh. The Earl of Eſſex 


ſtill preterving his Grandeur and Punctuality, poſitively Re- 


fus d ro meddle in the Treaty, or to be Communicated with, 


or ſo much as to be Preſent, or receive any Viſits from the 


Scotifh | 
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Scotiſh Commiſſioners till afterthe Pacification was concluded. 
Tur Covenanters were firm, and adher d ſtill to their old 
natural Principle, even in this their Addreſs; juſtified all the 
had done to be © according to their Native Rights, and for 
ö ce the better advancement of his Majeſty's Service; which the 
e had always before their Eyes; and defir'd © to have thole 
* receive exemplary puniſhment, who had done them ill of- 


- ce fices and miſrepreſented their carriage to the King; and 

1 d e that ſome Noble Lords might be appointed to treat upon F 
0 j *all Particulars. And upon no other Submiſſion than x 5% 3 
f | a Treaty was preſently entred upon, and concluded. extred upon 
d WHOSOEVER will take upon him to relate all that paſs'd eto 
n in that Treaty, muſt be beholding to his own Invention: 

the moſt material matters having paſs d in diſcourſe, and very 

. little committed to Writing. Nor did any Two who were 

n preſent agree in the ſame Relation of what was ſaid, and 

e, done; and which was worſe, not in the ſame Interpretation 

k of the Meaning of what was comprehended in Writing. An 

at Agreement was made, if that can be call'd an Agreement in 

d which no body meant what others believ'd he did : © The 

t- Armies were to be Disbanded ; an Act of oblivion paſs d; 

r- te the King's Forts and Caſtles to be reſtor d; and an Aſſem- 

or ce bly and Parliament to be call'd for a full Settlement; no 

is < perſons reſerv d for Juſtice, becauſe no Fault had been com- 

ho * mitted. The King's Army, by the very words of the Agree- 

ch ment, was not to be disbanded until all ſhould be exccuted 

od on Their part; and the King himſelf, at that time, refolv'd 
10- to be preſent inthe Aſſembly at lealt, if not in the Parliament: 

ur- but the Impatience of all was ſuch for Peace, that the King's 
m- Army was preſently Disbanded; his Majeſty making all poſ- 
ho ſible haſte himſelf to London, and ſending the Earl of Tra- 
red _ quaire to Edenborough to prepare all things for the Aſſembly ; 
ent whilſt the Scots made all the Careſſes to many of the Engliſb, 
but and Both breath'd out in mutual confidence their Reſent- 
the ments to each other. 5 

he Tus Marquis of Hamilton (whether upon the fame of the 
burt Treaty, or ſent for by the King, few knew) left his Fleet be- 
om- fore Leith in a very peaccable poſture, and came to the Berks 
ary ſome hours after the Treaty was Sign'd ; which was very 
ab- convenient to Him, for thereby be was free from the Reproach 
wk- that attended ir, and at liberty to find Fault with it; which 
om- he did freely to the King, and to ſome others, whereby he 
ſons preſery'd himſelf in credit to do more Miſchief. Many were 
Eſſex then of opinion, and ſtill are, that the Marquis at that time 
Re- | was very unacceptable to his Country-men; and it is certain 
vith, that the chief Managers at the Treaty did perſwade the Erg- 
the liſh in whom they moſt confided, that their principal aim was 
cot! | to 
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to remove Him from the Court; which was a deſign wil- 


lingly heard, and univerſally grateful. But whatever ſtate of 
grace he ſtood in when he came thither, he did himſelf ſo 
good offices before he parted, that he was no more in their 
disfavour. The King's Army was preſently Disbanded, and 
the Scots return'd to Edenborough with all they defir'd; having 


gotten many more Friends in England than they had be- 


fore ; kept all their Officers, and as many of their Men as 
they thought fit, in Pay; and Proſecuted all thoſe, who had 
not ſhew'd the {ame Zeal in their Covenant as themſelves, 
with great rigour, as Men whoſe Affections they doubted ; 


and inſtead of Remitting any thing of their rage againſt 


their Biſhops, they entred a publick Proteſtation, © That 
* they did not intend, by any thing contain'd in the Treaty, 
sto Vacate any of the Proceedings which had been in the 
*late General Aſſembly at Glaſcow (by which all the Biſhops 
ſtood Excommunicated ) and renew'd all their Menaces a- 
gainſt them by Proclamation ; and impos'd grievous penal- 


ties upon all who ſhould preſume to harbour any of them in 


their Houſes: ſo that, by the time the King came to London, 
it appear d plainly, that the Army was disbanded without 
any Peace made, and the Scots in equal Inclination, and in 


more Reputation, to Aﬀront his Majeſty than ever. Upon 


Ty: 


which a Paper publiſh'd by them, and avow'd to contain the 
matter of the Treaty, was Burn'd by the Common Hang- 


man; every body diſavow ing the Contents of it, but no body 


taking upon him to publiſh a Copy that they own'd to be 


True. 


1. Tu Miſchief that befel the King from this wonderful 
{44 4 Atonement cannot be expreſs d, nor was it ever diſcover'd 


what prevail'd over his Majeſty to bring it ſo wofully to paſs: 


all Men were aſham'd who had contributed to ir, nor had 


he diſmiſs d his Army with fo obliging Circumſtances as was 
like to incline them to come willingly together again, if there 
were occaſion to uſe their Service. The Earl of Eſſex, who 
had merited very well throughout the whole Affair, and had 


never made a falſe ſtep in Action or Counſel, was diſcharg d 


in the Croud, without ordinary Ceremony; and an accident 
happening at the ſame time, or very ſoon after, by the death 
of the Lord Afton, whereby the Command of the Foreſt of 
Needwood fell into the King's diſpoſal, which lay at the very 
door of that Earl's Eſtate, and would infinitely have gratified 
him, was denicd to him, and beſtow'd upon Another : all 
which wrought very much upon his high Nature, and made 


him tu 2 le of ſome Impreſſions afterwards, which other- 
wile would not have found ſuch eaſy admiſſion. 


Tus Factions and Animoſities at Court were either greater, 
or 


— 
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or more viſible, than they had been before. The Earl of 
Newcafile, ( who was Governour to the Prince, and one of 
the molt valuable men in the Kingdom, in his Fortune, in 


Charge, drawn together a goodly Troop of Horle of two 
hundred; which for the moſt part conſiſted of the beſt Gen- 
tlemen of the North, who were either Allied to the Earl, 
or of immediate Dependance upon him, and came together 


N upon His account; and call'd this Troop the Prince of 


Vales's Troop; whercof the Earl himſelf was Captain. When 
the Earl of Holland march'd with that Party into Scotland, 
the Earl of Newcaſtle accompanied him with that Troop, and 


upon occaſion of tome Orders, defir'd that Troop, ſince it 


belong'd to the Prince of Wales, might have ſome Precedence 
which the General of the Horle refus d to grant him, but re- 
quir d him to march in the rank he had preſcrib'd; and the 
other obey'd it accordingly, but with reſentment; imputing 
it to the little kindneſs that was between them. But as oon 
as the Army was Disbanded, he ſent a Challenge to the Earl 
of Holland, by a Gentleman very punctual, and well acquaint- 
ed with thoſe Errands; who took a proper ſeaſon to men- 
tion it to him, without a poſſibility of ſuſpicion. The Earl 
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his Dependances, and in his Qualitications) had, at his Oun 


of Holland was never ſuſpected to want Courage, yet in This 


occaſion he ſnew d not that alacrity, but that the delay ex- 
pos d it to notice; and ſo, by the King's Authority the mat- 


ter was Compos d; though diſcours d of with liberty enough 


to give the whole Court occaſion to expreſs their Affections 
to either Party. 


Txe King himſelf was very Melancholick, and quickly 


diſcern d that he had loft Reputation at home and abroad; 
and thoſe Counſellors who had been molt Faulty, either 


through want of Courage or Wiſdom (for at that time few | 
of them wanted Fidelity) never afterwards recover'd Spirit 
enough to do their Duty, but gave themſelves up to Thoſe 


| who had ſo much Over- witted them; every man ſhifting the 


Fault from himſelf, and finding {ome Friend to excule him: 


and it being yet neceſſary that fo Infamous a matter ſhould 


not be cover d with abſolute Oblivion, it fell to Secretary 
Coke's turn (for whom no body cared ) who was then near 
fourſcore years of age, to be made the Sacrifice; and, upon 
2 that he had Omitted the writing what he ought to 

ave done, and Inſerted ſomewhat he ought Not to have 
done, he was put out of his Office; and within a ſnort time 


after, Sr Harry Vane (who was Treaſurer of the Houle ) by 


the Dark Contrivance of the Marquis of Hamilton, and by 


the open and viſible Power of the Queen, made Secretary of 


State; which was the only thing that could make the —_ 
SN moy 
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moval of the other old man Cenſur'd and Murmur'd at: and 
this was attended again with a declar'd and unſeaſonable 


Diſlike and Diſpleaſure in the Queen againſt the Lieutenant | 


of Ireland, newly made Earl of Strafford; who out of ſome 
kindneſs to the old man, who had been much truſted by 
him and of uſe to him, and out of contempt and deteſtation 
of lane, but principally out of a defire to have that Miſcar- 
riage expiated by a greater Sacrifice, oppos'd the Remoyal 
of Secretary Coke with all the intereſt he could, got it Suſ- 
pended for ſome time, and put the Queen to the exerciſe of 
1er full power to perfect her work; which afterwards pro- 
duced many fad Diſaſters. So that this unhappy Pacification 


kindled many Fires of Contention in Court and Country, 


though the Flame broke out firſt again in Scotland. 


Ox the other fide, the Scots got fo much Benefit and Ad- 


vantage by it, that they brought all their other miſchievous 
Devices to paſs, with eaſe and a proſperous Gale in all they 
went about. They had before lieels Credit abroad in any 
Forrcign parts, and ſo could procure neither Arms nor Am- 
munition; and though they could lead the People at Home, 
out of the hatred and en of Popery, into unruly Tu- 
mults, yet they had not Authority enough over them to en- 
gage them in a firm reſolution of Rebellion: the Opinion 


of their unqueſtionable Duty and Loyalty to the King, was 


that which had given them reputation to Affront him : nor 
durſt they yet attempt to lay any Tax or Impoſition upon 


the People, or to put them to any Charge. But, after this Paci- 


fication, they appear d much more conſiderable abroad and 


at home; Abroad where they were not ſo much conſider'd 


before, now that they had brought an Army into the Field 
againſt the King, and gain'd all they pretended to deſire 


without reproach or blemiſh. France, their old Ally, look d- 
upon them as good Inſtruments to diſturb their Neighbours; 


and Cardinal Richlieu (who had never look'd upon the De- 
feat and Overthrow at the Iſle of Ree, as any reparation for 
the Attempt and Diſhonour of the Invaſion) was very glad 


of the opportunity of Diſturbing the Reſt and Quiet, which 
had not been favourable to His deſigns; and ſent an Agent 


privately to Edenborough, to cheriſh and foment their Un- 

aceable Inclinations; and receiv'd Another from thence, 
who ſollicited Supplies, and communicated Counſels: he 
{ent them Arms and Ammunition, and promiſed them En- 


couragement and Aſſiſtance proportionable to any Enterprize 


they ſhould frankly engage themſelves in. Holland enter'd 
into a cloſer correſpondence with them ; and they found 
Credit there for a great ſtock of Arms and Ammunition up- 
on Security of payment within a Year; which Security they 

| _ ealily 
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eaſily found a way to give. And thus countenanced, and 
Supplied, they quickly got Credit and Power over the people 
at Home; and as ſoon as they had form'd ſome Troops of 
thoſe who had been liſted by them under good Officers 
(whereof ſtore reſorted to them of that Nation out of Ger- 
many and Sweden ) and aſſign d Pay to them, they made no 


longer ſcruple to Impoſe what Money they thought fit upon 


the People, and to levy it with all Rigour upon them who 
refuſed, or expreſs'd any unwillingneſs to ſubmit to the Im- 


poſition ; and made the Reſidence of = amongſt them 
very uneaſy, and very inſecure, who were 


but ſuſpected by 
them not to wiſh well to their Proceedings: and ſo they 
renew'd all thoſe Forms for the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, which they had begun in the beginning of the 


Diſorders, and which they ditclaim'd upon making the Pa- 


cification ; and refus d to ſuffer the King's Governour of the 
Caſtle of Edenborough (which was put into his hands about 


the ſame time) either ro repair forme Works which were 


newly fall'n down, or ſo much as to buy Proviſion in the 
Town for the food of the Garriſon. 
Bur that which was the greatelt Benefit and Advantage 


that accrew'd to them from the Agreement, and which was 


worth all the reſt, was the Converſation they had with the 
Engliſh with fo much Reputation, that they had perſwaded 

very many to believe, that they had all manner of Fidelity 
to the King, and had too much cauſe to complain of the hard 
Proceedings againſt them by the Power of ſome of their own 


| Country-men; and the Acquaintance they made with ſome 
particular Lords, to that degree, that They did upon the 


matter agree what was to be done for the future, and how 
to obſtruct any Oppoſition or Proceedings by thoſe who were 
look d upon as Enemies by both Sides: for none in Scot- 
land more Diſliked all that was done in Court, and the chief 
Actors there, than Thoſe Lords of England did; though 
They were not ſo well prepar'd for an Expedient for the 


cure. 


Tus People of Scotland being now reduced by Them to 


a more implicit Obedience, and no body daring to oppoſe 


the moſt extravagant proceedings of the moſt violent perſons 
in Power, they loſt no time, as hath been ſaid, to make all 


preparations for a War they meant to purſue. Moſt of the 


King's Privy-Council and great Miniſters, who (though they 
had not vigorouſly perform d their Duty in ſupport of the 


Regal Power) till now had been ſo reſerv'd that they ſeem d 


not to approve the Diſorderly Proceedings, now as frankly 
wedded that Intereſt as any of the Leaders, and quickly be- 
came the Chief of the Leaders. N 
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The E of As the Earl of Argyle: who had been preſerv d by the 
are" King's immediate Kindneſs and full Power, and reſcued 
venanter:, from the Anger and Fury of his incenſed Father; who, being 
2. provok'd by the Diſobedience and Inſolence of his Son, re- 
great «bli- ſolv'd ſo to have diſpos d of his Fortune, that little ſhould 
5: Kg. have accompanied the Honour after his death. But by the 

Kings interpoſition, and indeed impoſition, the Earl, in 
ſtrictneſs of the Law in Scotland, having need of the King's 
grace and protection, in regard of his being become Roman 
Catholick, and his Majeſty granting all to the Son which he 
could exact from the Father, the old Man was in the end 
compell'd to make over all his Eſtate to his Son; reſerving 
only ſuch a proviſion for Himſelf, as ſupported him accord- 
ing to his Quality during his Life, which he ſpent in the parts 
beyond the Seas. The King had too much occaſion after- 
wards to remember, that in the cloſe, after his Majeſty had 


determin d what ſhould be done on either part; the old Man | 


declar'd © He would ſubmit to the King's Pleaſure, though 
© he believ'd he was hardly dealt with; and then with ſome 
Bitterneſs put his Son in mind of his Undutiful carriage to- 
wards him ; and charg'd him © To carry in his mind how 
« Bountiful the King had been to him; which yet, he told 
him, He was ſure he would forget: and thereupon ſaid 
to his Majeſty Sir, I muſt know this young Man better 
*than you can do; you have brought me low, that you 
may raiſe Him; which I doubt you will live to repent ; 
for he is a Man of craft, ſubtilty, and falſhood, and can 
love no Man; and if ever he finds it in his power to do 
« You miſchief, he will be ſure to do it. The King con- 
ſider'd it only as the effect of his Paſſion, and took no other 
care to prevent it, but by heaping every day new obligations 
upon him; making him a Privy-Countellor, and giving him 
other Offices and Power to do Hurt, thereby to reſtrain him 
from doing it; which would have wrought upon any Ge- 
nerous Nature the Effect it ought to have done. The Earl 
for his Father was now dcad ) came not to Edenborough 
during the firſt Troubles; and though he did not difſemble 
his Diſpleaſure againſt the Biſhops, becauſe one of them had 
Affronted him, in truth, very kudely, yet he renew'd all 
imaginable profeſſions of Duty to the King and a readineſs 


to engage in his Service, if thoſe Diſorders ſhould continue: 


but after the Pacification, and Disbanding of the King's Army, 


and the Covenanters declaring that they would adhere to the 


AQs of the Aſſembly at Glaſcow, he made haſte to Eden- 


borough with a great train of his Family and Followers; and 


immediately fign'd the Covenant, engag d for the proviſion 
of Arms, and raiſing Forces, and in all things behav d _ 
—— — 


”— _ 


| King; amongſt which the Lord Lowden was principally re- 

1 ly'd on for his Parts and Abilities; a Man who was better 

k known afterward, and whom there will hereafter be ſo often 

2 occaſion to mention, as it will not be neceſſary in this place 

* further to enlarge upon him. They behav'd themſelves, in 

y | - all reſpects, with the Confidence of men employ d by a For- 

d | . reign State; refus'd to give any account but to the King him- 

d ſelf; and even to Himſelf gave no other Reaſon for what 

Cr was done, but the Authority of the doers, and the Neceſſity 

u that requir d it; that is, that They thought it neceſſary: but 

3 then they Poliſh'd their ſturdy behaviour with all the pro- 

in feſſions of Submiſſion and Duty, which their Language could 

10 afford. 

n- AT this time the King happen'd to intercept a Letter A Letter 
er | which had been ſign'd by the chief of the Covenanters, and 8 
ns particularly by the Lord Lou den, written to the French King; the Scotiſt 
im | - in which they complain d Of the Hardneſs and Injuſtice of N57. 
im *the Government that was exerciſed over them; put Him &. 
3e- in mind of the Dependance this Kingdom formerly had 

arl e upon that Crown; and deſir d him now to take them into 

ugh ce his Protection, and give them Aſſiſtance; and that his 

ble | © Majeſty would give entire credit to one Colvil, who was the 

had < Bearer of that Letter, and well inſtructed in all Particu- 

all ce lars: and the Letter it (elf was ſeal'd, and directed Au 
neſs K a ſtile only uſed from Subjects to their natural King. 
we: | This Letter being ſeen and peruſed by the Lords of the 
my, Council, and the Lord Lowden being examin d, and refuſing 
the to give any other anſwer, than © That it was writ before 
den- *the Agreement, and thereupon reſervd and never ſent; 

and | that if he had committed any Offence, he ought to be 
iſion te queſtion'd for it in Scotland, and not in England; and in- 

= © fiſting upon his ſafe Conduct, demanded liberty to return: 

{el - 
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ſelf like a man that might very ſafely be confided in by that 


Party. 


THreRe wanted not perſons ſtill who perſwaded the King 
e that all might yet be ended without Blood; that there were 
te great Diviſions amongſt the chief Leaders, through emu- 
«lations and ambition of Command; and that the acceſs of 
«the Earl of Argyle to that Party, would drive others as con- 
ce fiderable from it, who never did, nor erer would unite 
cc ith him in any deſign; and therefore advis'd © That his 
* Majeſty would require them to ſend ſome Perſons intruſted 
«by their Body to attend him, and give an account of the 
* Reaſons of their Proceedings. They demanded a ſafe Con- 
duct for the ſecurity of the Perſons they ſhould employ ; 


I29 


which was ſent accordingly : and thereupon ſome Perſons of 


the Nobility, and others, were Commiſſion'd to wait on the 
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All Men were of opinion that ſo foul a Conſpiracy and 
Treaſon onght not to be ſo ſlightly excuſed ; and that both 
the Lord Lowden, and Colvil (who was likewiſe found in | 
London, and apprehended) ſhould be committe$to the Tower: | 
which was done accordingly; all Men expecting that they 
ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy Tryal. 

Tr1s Diſcovery made a very deep Impreſſion upon the 
King; and perſwaded him that ſuch a foul Application could 
never have been thought of, if there had not been more 
Poyſon in the heart than could be expell'd by eaſy Antidotes; 
and that the ſtrongeſt Remedies mult be provided to root 
out this Miſchief: thereupon he firſt adviſed with that Com- 
mittee of the Council, which uſed to be conſulted in Secret 
affairs, What was to be done > That Summers action had 
waſted all the Money that had been carefully laid up; and 
to carry on that valt Expence, the Revenue of the Crown | 
had been Anticipated; fo that, though the raiſing an Army | 
was viſibly neceſſary, there appear'd no means how to raiſe 
that Army. No Expedient occurr'd to them ſo proper as a 
Parliament, which had becn now intermitted near twelve 
Years. And though thoſe Meetings had of late been attended 
by ſome Diſorders, the effects of Mutinous Spirits; and 

the laſt had been Diſſolv'd (as hath been ſaid before) with 

{ome circumſtances of Paſhon and Undutifulneſs, which |} 

fo far Incenſed the King that he was leſs inclin'd to thole | 

Aſſemblies; yer this long Intermiſſion, and the general Com- 

poſure of Mens minds in a happy Peace, and univerſal Plenty 

over the whole Nation (ſuperior ſure to what any other 

Nation ever enjoy'd) made it reatonably believ'd notwith- | 
ſtanding the murmurs of the People againſt ſome exorbi- 

tancies of the Court, that Sober men, and ſuch as lov'd the |} 

Peace and Plenty they were poſſeſs'd of, would be made 

q cCh!oſice of to ſerve in the Houle of Commons; and then the 

j temper of the Houſe of Peers was not to be apprehended: | 

but eſpecially the opinion of the Prejudice and general Aver- | 

ſion over the whole Kingdom to the Scots, and the Indigna- | 

tion they had at Their preſumption in their deſign of In- 

vading England, made it believ d that a Parliament would 

expreſs a very ſharp ſenſe of their Inſolence and Carriage to- 

| wards the King, and provide Remedies proportionable. | 

A f. Uros theſe Motives and Reaſons, with the unanimous | 

; 288 Conſent and advice of the whole Committee, the King re- 

zo Sit in A- foly'd to call a Parliament; which he communicated the 

pril 16. {me day, or rather took the reſolution that day, in his full | 

Council of State, which expreſs'd great Joy upon it; and di- 

reed the Lord Keeper to iſſue out Writs for the meeting 


of a Parliament upon the Third day of April then next en- 
= ſuing; 
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ſuing; it being now in the Month of December; and all 
expedition was accordingly uſed in ſending out the ſaid 
Writs, the notice of it being moſt Welcome to the whole 
Kingdom. 

Tur it might appear that the Court was not at all ap- 
prehenſive of what the Parliament would, or could do; and 
that it was conven'd by his Majeſty's grace and inclination, 
not by any motive of necefſi*7 ; it proceeded in all reſpects 
in the ſame Unpopular ways it had done; Ship-money was 


levy'd with the fame ſeverity; and the ſame rigour uſed in 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts, without the leaſt compliance with the 
humour of any Man; which look'd like Steadineſs; and, 
if it were Then well purſued, degenerated too ſoon after- 


wards. 


In this interval, between the ſcaling of the Writs and 
the Convention of a Parliament, the Lord Keeper Coventry The Lord 


died; to the King's great detriment, rather than to his own, ae, c 


So much hath been ſaid already of this great Man, that there NEO 


ſhall be no further enlargement in this place, than to ſay, 

that he was a very Wile and Excellent perſon, and had a 

rare Felicity, in being look'd upon generally throughout 

the Kingdom with great Affection, and fingular Eſteem, 
when very few other men in any High Truſt were fo; and 

it is very probable, if he had liv'd to the fitting of that 
Parliament, when, whatever lurk'd in the Hearts of any, 
there was not the leaſt outward appearance of any irreve- 
rence to the Crown, that he might have had great Authority 

in the forming thoſe Counſels, which might have preſerv'd 

it from ſo unhappy a Diſſolution. His Loſs was the more 
manifeſt and viſt in his Succeſſor; the Seal being within 
a day or two given to St Fobn Finch, Chief Juſtice of the S. John 


Court of Common Pleas; a Man exceedingly obnoxious to ene 


the People upon the buſineſs of Ship-money ; and not of Re- — 


putation and Authority enough, to countenance and advance 


the King's Service. 5 

Tus Digreſſions have taken up too much time, and 
may ſeem Forreign to the proper ſubject of this Diſcourſe; 
yet they may have given ſome Light to the obſcure and dark 


_ paſſages of that Time, which were underſtood by very few. 


Tae Parliament met according to Summons upon the The Para- 
Third of April in the Year 1640, with the uſual Ceremony, Are 
and Formality: and after the King had ſhortly mention d 1, 1640. 
His defire to be again acquainted with Parliaments, after 
«ſo long an intermiſſion; and to receive the advice and 
e affiſtance of his Subjects there; he referr'd the Cauſe of 
the preſent Convention to be enlarg'd upon by the Lord 
Keeper: who related the whole Procecdings of — ; 

1 I 2 „His 
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te His Majeſty's condeſcenſions the Year before, in disbanding 
te his Army upon their promiſes and profeſſions; their Inſo- 
ce lencies ſince; and their Addreſs to the King of France, 
te hy the Letter mention d before; which the King had 
touch d upon, and having forgot to make the Obſervation 
upon the Superſcription himſelf, he requir d the Keeper to 
do it; who told them after the whole Relation, That his 
* Majeſty did not expect Advice from them, much leſs that 
They ſhould interpoſe in any office of Mediation, which 
*would not be Grateful to him; but that they ſhould, as 
te ſoon as might be, give his Majeſty ſuch a Supply, as he 
©* might provide for the Vindication of his Honour, by rai- 


ce ſing an Army, which the Scaſon of the Year, and the Pro- 
*oreſs the Rebels had already made, call'd for without de- 


*lay; and his Majeſty aſfur'd them, if they would gratify 


© him with the diſpatch of This matter, that he would give 


ce them time enough afterwards to repreſent any Grievances 


Serjeant 


 Glanvile 


choſen 
Speaker. 


te to him, and a favourable Anſwer to them: and ſo diſmiſs d 
the Commons to chooſe their Speaker; to which Serjeant 
Glanvile was deſign'd, and choſen the ſame day: a man very 
equal to the work, very well acquainted with the aqua 
ings in Parliament; zo quick conception, and of a read 

and voluble expreſſion, dextrous in diſpoſing the Houſe, and 
very acceptable to them. The Earl of Arundel, Earl Marſhal 
of England, was made Lord Steward of the King's Houſe; 
an Office neceſſary in the beginning of Parliament; being 
to {wear all the Members of the Houſe of Commons before 


they could Sit there. Two days after, the Commons pre- 


ſented their Speaker to the King, who, in the accuſtom'd 
manner, approv'd their choice; upon which they return'd 
to their Houſe, being now form'd and qualify'd to enter upon 
any Debates. 

Tn Houſe met always at eight of the Clock, and roſe 
at twelve; which were the old Perliament hours ; that the 


Committees, upon whom the greateſt burden of the buſineſs | 


lay, might have the afternoons for Their preparation and 
diſpatch. It was not the Cuſtom to enter upon any Impor- 
tant buſineſs, in the firſt Fortnight ; both becauſe many Mem- 


bers uſed to be abſent fo long; and that time was uſually 


thought neceſſary for the appointment and nomination of 
Committecs, and for other Ceremonies and Preparations that 


were uſual: but there was no regard Now to that Cuſtom ; 


and the appearance of the Members was very great, there 
having been a large time between the iſſuing out of the 
Writs and the meeting of the Parliament, ſo that all Elections 
were made, and return'd, and eyery body was willing to fall 
to the Work. 

8 WHILST 
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WrirsrT Men gaz'd upon each other, looking who 
ſhould begin (much the greateft part having never before 
{ate in Parliament) Mr Pym, a Man of good Reputation, but ws rym- 

much better known afterwards, who had been as long in 
_ thoſe Aſſemblies as any Man then living, brake the Ice, and 
in a ſet Diſcourſe of above two hours, after mention of the C. 


King with the moſt profound reverence, and commendation 
of his Wiſdom and Juſtice, he obſervd, That by the long 
*©Intermiſſion of Parliaments many Unwarrantable things 
* hand been practic d, notwithſtanding the great Virtue of his 
** Majeſty: and then enumerated all the Projects which had 
been ſet on foot; all the illegal Proclamations which had 
been publiſh'd, and the Proceedings which had been upon 
thoſe Proclamations; the Judgment upon Ship- money; and 
many Grievances which related to the Eccleſiaſtical Juril- 
diction; ſumming up ſhortly, and ſharply, all that moſt re- 
flected upon the Prudence, and the Juſtice of the Govern- 


ment; concluding, ©© That he had only laid that Scheme be- 


ce fore them, that they might ſee how much work they had 
e to do to Satisfy their Country; the method and manner 


de of the doing whereof he left to their Wiſdoms. M* Grim- 


ſton inſiſted only on the buſineſs of Ship- money; the irre- 
gular and prepoſterous engaging the Judges to deliver their 
Opinion to the King, and their being afterwards divided in 
their Judgments ; and ſaid, He was perſwaded, that They 


who gave their Opinions for the Legality of it, did it againſt 


«the dictamen of their own Conſcience. Peard, a bold Law- 
yer, of little Note, inveigh'd more Paſſionately againſt it, 
calling it an Abomination: upon which, Herbert, the King's 
Sollicitor, with all imaginable addreſs, in which he then ex- 
cell'd, put them in mind © with what Candour his Majelty 
* had proceeded in That, and all Other things, which re- 
© lated to the adminiſtration of Juſtice to all his People; that, 
*how perſwaded ſoever He was within himſelf of the Juſtice 
© as well as Neceſſity of levying Ship-money, he would not 
cc ſend out a Writ for the doing thereof, till he receiv'd the 
* affirmative Advice of all the Judges of England; and when 
*the payment was Oppos'd by a Gentleman (and then he 
took occaſion to ſtroke and commend Mi Hambden, who fate 
under him, for his great temper and modeſty in the proſe- 
cution of that Suit) the King was very well contented that 
* all the Judges of England ſhould determine the Right; that 
te never any Cauſe had been debated and argued more So- 
*lemnly before the Judges; who, after long Deliberation 
te between themſelves, and being attended with the Records 
« which had been cited on both Sides, deliver'd each Man his 
* Opinion and Judgment publickly in the Court, and fo 
9 A largely, 
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ce largely, that but two Judges argu'd in a day; and after all 
ce this, and a 33 with that Solemnity pronounc'd for 
«the King, by which the King was as legally poſſeſs' d of 
ce that Right, as of any thing cile he had; that any particu- 
ce Jar Man ſhould preſume to ſpeak againſt it with that bit- 
© terneſs, and to call it an Abomination, was very Offen- 
*fye, and Unwarrantable; and deſir d that That Gentle- 

c man, who had us'd that Expreſſion, might Explain him- 

ce ſelf, and then withdraw. Very many call d him to the 

Bar; and the Sollicitor's Diſcourſe was thonght to have 

ſo much Weight in it, that M Peard very hardly eſcap'd 

a ſevere Reprehenſion: which is mention'd only that the 

Temper and Sobricty of that Houſe may be taken notice of, 

and their Diſſolution, which ſhortly after fell out, the more 

_ lamented. 55 = 
Trove n the Parliament had not fate above fix or ſeven 

days, and had manag'd all their Debates, and their whole 

Behaviour, with wonderful order and ſobriety, the Court was 

Impaticnt that no advance was yet made towards a Supply; 

which was foreſeen would take up much time, whenſoever 

be, of they went about it, though never fo cordially ; and therefore 
en Wl e- with the Houſe of Peers, which was more 

foi entirely at the King's diſpoſal, that they would demand a 

. Conference with the Houſe of Commons, and then propoſe 

to them, by way of advice, that they would begin with 
« giving the King a Supply, in regard of the urgency and 
tc even neceſſity of his Affairs, and afterwards proceed upon 
*rhe Grievances, or any thing elſe as they thought fit; and 
the Houle of Peers accordingly did give their advice to this 
purpoſe at a Conference. This Conference was no ſooner 
reported in the Houſe of Commons, than their whole Tem- 
per {cem'd to be ſhaken, It was the undoubted Fundamental 
privilege of the Commons in Parliament, that all Supplies 
| ſhould have their riſe and beginning from Them; this had 
never been infring'd, or violated, or ſo much as queſtion'd 
in the worſt times; and that now after ſo long intermiſſion 
of- Parliaments, that all Privileges might be forgotten, the 
Houſe of Peers ſhould begin with an action their Anceſtors 
never attempted, adminiſter d too much cauſe of Jealouſy of 
ſomewhat elſe that was intended; and ſo with an unanimous 
Tz: V-re4 Conſent they declar'd it to be © fo high a breach of Privi- 


breach ; 
bee, lege, that they could not proceed upon any other matter 


u Cm- until they firſt receiv'd Satisfaction and Reparation from 


9. 


e the Houſe of Peers; and which the next day they de- 
mandeq at a Conference. The Lords were ſenſible of their 
Error; vhich had been foreſeen, and diſſwaded by many of 
them; they “acknowledged the Privilege of tlie W 
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ce fully as they demanded it, and hop'd they had not broken 
ce it by offering their advice to them without mentioning the 
< nature of the Supply, the proportion, or manner of raiſing 
Lit, which they contels'd belong'd entirely to Them: in 
fine, they deſir d them, That this might be no occaſion of 
*waſting their time, but that they would proceed their 
* Own way, and in their Own method, upon the affairs of 
*the Kingdom. This gave no ſatisfaction; was no repara- 
tion; and ſery'd Their turn who had no mind to give an 
Supply without difcovering any ſuch diſſatisfaction, which 
would have got them no credit, the Houſe generally being 
excecdingly diſpos d to pleaſe the King, and to do him ſer- 
vice. But this Breach of Privilege, which was craftily en- 
larg d upon as if it ſwallow'd up all their other Privileges, 
and made them wholly ſubſervient to the Peers, was uni- 
| verſally reſented. A Committee was appointed to examine 
Prefidents of former times, in caſe of violation of their Pri- 
vileges by the Lords, though not of that magnitude, and 
thereupon to prepare a Proteſtation to be ſent up to the 
| Houſe of Peers, and to be entred into their own Journal; 
ad nd in the meantime no proceedings to be in the Houſe upon 
| any publick buſineſs, except upon {ome report from a Com- 
| mittee. | 
AFTER ſome days had paſs'd in this manner, and it not The King's 
being in view when this Debate would be at an end, the King 9 — 
| thought of another expedient, and ſent a meſſage in writing of Cm. 
to the Commons by Sr Henry Vane, who was now both Se- 
| cretary of State and Treafurer of the Houſnold, and at that 
5 time of good credit there; wherein his Majeſty took notice, 
er | © that there was ſome difference between the two Houſes, 
- | <which retarded the Tranſaction of the great affairs of the 
1 | Kingdom, at a time when a Forreign Army was ready to 
1 ce invade it: That he heard the payment of Ship-money, 
13 * notwithſtanding that it was adjudged his right, was not 
1 c villingly ſubmitted to by the People; to maniteſt therefore 
wo RS. — affection to his Subjects in general, he made this 
e * ds r That if the Parliament would grant him 
8 


ce twelve Subſidies to be paid in three Years, in the manner 


f | © proposd (that was, five Subſidies to be paid the firſt Vcar, 

1 E the ſecond, and three to be paid the laſt Vear) his 

- ' | © Majeſty would then releaſe all his title of pretence to Ship- 

r © money for the future, in ſuch a manner as his Parliament 
1 ſmould adviſe. : 

&. 3  TrovGn Exceptions might have been taken again in 


int of Privilege, becauſe his Majcſty took notice of the 
difference between the tuo Houſes; yet that Spirit had not 
Then taken ſo deep root: ſo that they reſoly'd to enter, the 
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next day after the delivery of it, upon a full Debate of his 


Majeſty's meſſage ; they who deſir d to obſtruct the giving 
any Supply, bclieving they ſhould caſily prevail to reject 
this Propotition, upon the greatneſs of the ſam demanded, 
without appearing not to favour the Cauſe in which it was 


to be employ'd, which they conld not have done with any 


This deba- 
ted. 


advantage to themſelves, the number of that Claſſis of men 
being then not conſiderable in the Houſe. It was about the 
firſt day of May that the Meſſage was deliver d, and the next 
day it was reſum'd about nine of the Clock in the Morning, 


and the Debate continu'd till four of the Clock in the After- 


noon; which had been ſeldom us d before, but afterwards 
grew into cuſtom. Many obſerv'd © That they were to pur- 
*chale a relcafe of an Impoſition very unjuſtly laid upon the 
*Kingdom, and by purchaſing it, they ſhould upon the 
* matter confeſs it had been Juſt; which no man in his heart 


 ©acknowledg'd ; and therefore wiſh'd © That the Judgment 


* might be firſt examin'd, and being once declar'd Void, 
© what -_ ſhould preſent the King with, would appear a 
Gift, and not a Recompence: bur this was rather modeſtly 


inſinuated than inſiſted upon; and the greater number re- 


flected more on the Proportion demanded ; which ſome of 
thoſe who were thought very well to underſtand the ſtate of 
the Kingdom, confidently affirm'd to be more than the 
whole ſtock in Money of the Kingdom amounted to; which 
appear'd ſhortly after to be a very groſs Miſcomputation. 
There were very few, except thoſe of the Court (who were 
ready to give all that the King would ask, and indeed had 
lirtle to give of their own ) who did not believe the Sum 
demanded to be too great; and wiſh'd that a leſs might be 
accepted, and therefore were willing, when the day was ſo 


far ſpent, that the Debate might be adjourn d till the next 
Morning; which was willingly conſented to by all, and fo 


the Houſe roſe. All this agitation had been in a Committee 
of the whole Houle, the Speaker having left the Chair, to 


which MF Lenthall, a Lawyer of no eminent account, was 


call d. Bur there was not, in the whole day, in all the va- 


riety of contradictions, an offenſive or angry word 1 ; 
except only that one private Country Gentleman little known, 


faid, © He obſerv'd that the Supply was to be employ d in 


© the ſupporting Bellum Epiſcopale, which he thought the Bi- 
ce ſhops were fitteſt to do themſelves : but as there was no 
reply, or notice taken of it, ſo there was no body who ſe- 
conded that envious reflexion, nor any other expreſſion of 
that kind. 15 

Tu k next day as ſoon as the Houſe met, and Prayers 
were read, it rcloly'd again into a Committee of the whole 


Houſe, 
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Houſe, the {ame Perſon being again call'd to the Chair: it 
was expected and hop'd, that there would have been ſome 
new meſſage from the King, that might have facillitated the 
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debate; but nothing appearing of that kind, the Propoſition 


was again read, and men of all ſides diſcours d much of what 
had been ſaid before, and many ſpoke witli more reflexion 
upon the judgment of Ship- money than they had done the 
day paſt, and ſeem d to wiſh, © That whatſoever they ſhould 
give the King ſhould be a free teſtimony of their affection 
<« and duty, without any releaſe of Ship- money, which de- 
ce ſerv d no conſideration, but in a ſhore time would appear 
ce void and null. And this ſeem'd to agree with the ſenſe of 


ſo great a part of the Houſe, that M Hambden the moſt Po- 
pular man in the Houſe (the fame who had defended the 
Suit againſt the King in his own name, upon the illegality 


of Ship-money) thought the matter ripe for the Queſtion, 
and deſir d the Queſtion might be put, Whether the Houſe 


«would conſent to the Propoſition made by the King, as it 
cc was contain d in the Meſſage? which would have been 


ſure ro have found a Negative from all who thought the 
Sum too great, or were not pleas d that it ſhould be given 


in recompence of Ship-money. 


| Wren many call d to have this Queſtion, Serjeant Glan- 


E yile the Speaker (who fate by amongſt the other Members 


whilſt the Houſe was in a Committee, and had rarely us'd 
to ſpeak in ſuch ſeaſons) roſe up, and in a moſt patherical 
Speech, in which he excell'd, endeavour'd to perſwade the 


' Houſe To comply with the King's deſire, for the good of 


« the Nation, and to reconcile him to Parliaments for ever, 


C which this ſeaſonable teſtimony of their affections would 


te infallibly do. He made it manifeſt to them how very in- 


conſiderable a Sum twelve Subſidies amounted to, by :clling 
them, That he had computed what he was to pay for thoſe 
te twelve Subſidies; and when he nam d the Sum, he being 


| known to be poſſeſs d of a great Eſtate, it ſeem d not worth 


any farther Deliberation. And in the warmth of his Diſ- 
courſe, which he plainly diſcern'd made a wonderful impreſ- 
fion upon the Houſe, * let fall ſome ſharp expreſſions a- 
gainſt the Impoſition of Ship- money, and the judgment in 
the point, which he ſaid plainly Was againſt the Law, if 


che underſtood what Law was (who was known to be ve 


Learn d) which expreſſion, how neceſfiary and artificial ſo- 
ever to reconcile the affections of the Houlc to the matter in 


queſtion, very much irreconcil'd him at Court, and to thoſe 


upon whom he had the greateſt dependance. 
T#reERE was ſcarce ever a Speech that more gather'd up 
and united the Inclinations of a popular Council to the 
© 28 Spcaker ; 
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Speaker; and if the Queſtion had been preſently.put, it was 
believ'd the number of the Diſſenters would not have ap- 
pear'd great. But after a ſhort ſilence, ſome men, who wiſh'd 


well to the Main, expreſs'd a diſlike of the Way, ſo that 
other men recover'd new Courage, and call'd again with 


ſome earneſtneſs, That the Queltion formerly propos d by 


« Mr Hambden ſhould be put; which ſcem'd to meet with a 
concurrence. M* Hyde then ſtood up, and defir'd © That 


„ AQueſtion might not be put; ſaid, it was a Captious que- 


© ſtion, to which only one fort of men would clearly give 
ce tljeir Vote, which were they who were for a rejection of 


the King's Propoſition, and no more reſuming the Debate 
ce upon that Subject; but that They who deſir d to give the 
*King a Supply, as he believ'd moſt did, though not in ſuch | 


* a Proportion, nor it may be, in that Manner, could receive 
*no Satisfaction by that queſtion; and therefore He pro- 
pos d, to the end that every man might frankly give his 
«Yea, or his No, that the queſtion might be put only upon 
*the giving the King a Supply, which being carried in the 
ce Affirmative, another queſtion might be upon the Propor- 
*tion, and the Manner; and if the firſt were carry d in the 


Negative, it would produce the ſame effect, as the other 


* queſtion propos'd by M Hambden would do. 
Tu1s method was receiv'd by ſome with great approba- 


tion, but oppos'd by others with more than ordinary Paſſion, | 


and diverted by other Propoſitions, which being ſeconded 
took much time, without pointing to any Concluſion. In 
the end Serjeant Glanvile ſaid, That there had been a Que- 
© ſtion propos d by his Country-man, that agreed very well 
te with His ſenſe, and Dae ps Ho the Gentleman might be 
* call'd upon to propoſe it again. M* nde ſtated. the caſe 
again as he had done, anſwer'd ſomewhat that had been 
{aid againſt it, and mov'd © That Queſtion might be put. 
Whereupon for a long time there was nothing ſaid, but a 
confus'd clamour, and call, M* Hambden's Queſtion, Mr Hyde s 
Queſtion; the call appearing much ſtronger for the laſt, than 
the former: and it was generally believ'd that the Queſtion 
had been put, and carried in the Affirmative, though it was 
poſitively oppos d by Herbert the Sollicitor General, for what 
reaſon no man could imagine, if St Henry Vane the Secretary 


| had not ſtood up, and ſaid, That, as it had been always 


© his Cuſtom to deal plainly and clearly with that Houſe in 
*all things, ſo he could not but now aſſure them, that the 
js Pr and carrying that Queſtion, could be of no uſe; 


r that he was moſt ſure, and had Authority to tell them 


*ſo, that if they ſhould paſs a Vote for the giving the King 


*a Supply, if it were not in the Proportion and manner 


cc pro- 
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* 3g N in his Majeſty's meſſage, it would not be accepted 
ce by him; and therefore deſir d that Queſtion might be laid 
*afide; which being again urg'd by the Sollicitor General 
upon the Authority of what the other had declar'd, and the 
other Privy Counſellors ſaying nothing, though they were 
much diſpleas d with the Secretary's averment, the buſineſs 
was no more preſs'd : but it being near five of the Clock in 
the afrernoon, and every body weary, it was willingly con- 
{ſented to that the Houſe ſhould be Adjourn'd till the next 
morning. PL 

Born S Henry Vane, and the Sollicitor General (whoſe 
opinion was of more weight with the King than the others) 
had made a worſe repreſentation of the humour and affection 
of the Houſe than it deſery'd, and undertook to know, that 
if they came together again, they would paſs ſuch a Vote 
againſt Ship-money, as would blaſt that Revenue and other 
branches of rhe Receipt; which others believ'd they would 
not have had the confidence to have Attempted ; and very 
Few, that they would have had the credit to have Com- 
paſs'd. What follow'd in the next Parliament, within leſs 
than a Year, made it bcliev'd, that St Henry Vane a&ed that 

rt Malicioully, and to bring all into Confuſion; he being 
* to have an implacable hatred againſt the Earl of Straf- 
ford Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe deſtruction was then 5 

2 


the Anvil. But what tranſported the Sollicitor, who 


none of the ends of the other, could not be imagin'd, except 
it was his pride, and peeviſhneſs, when he found that he 
was like to be of leſs Authority there, than he look'd to be; 
and yet he was heard with great attention, though his Parts 
were moſt prevalant in puzzling and perplexing that diſcourſe 
he meant to croſs. Let their Motives be what they would, 
they Two, and they only, wrought fo far with the King, 
that without ſo much Deliberation as the affair was worthy 
of, his Majeſty the next morning, which was on the Fifth 
of May, near a Month after their firſt meeting, ſent for the 
Speaker to attend him, and took care that he ſhould go di- 
realy to the Houle of Peers, upon ſome apprehenſion that 
if he had gone to the Houſe of Commons, that Houſe would 
have entred upon ſome ingrateful diſcourſe ; which they 


were not inclin'd to do: and then {ending for that Houſe me Partie- 
do attend him, the Keeper, by his Majeſty's Command, Diſ- ie 


folv'd the Parliament. 


Tux could not a greater damp have ſeiz d upon the 
Spirits of the whole Nation, than this Diſſolution caus d; 


and Men had much of the Miſſery in view, which ſhortly 


after fell out. It could never be hop'd that more ſober and 
diſpaſſionate Men would ever meet together in that * or 
ewer 
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fewer who brought ill purpoſes with them; nor could any 
man imagine what Offence they had given, which put the 
King upon that reſolution. But it was obſerv d, that in the 
countenances of Thoſe who had moſt . all that was 
deſir' d by his Majelty, there was a marvellous Serenity; nor 
could they conceal the Joy of their hearts: for they knew 
enough of what was to come, to conclude that the King 
would be ſhortly compell'd to call another Parliament, and 
they were as ſure, that ſo many, ſo unbiaſs d men, would 
never be elected again. 


Wiruix an hour after the Diſſolving, M. Ehde met 
M- Saint- John, who had naturally a great cloud in his Face, 


and very ſeldom was known to Imile, but then had a moſt 
chearful aſpect, and ſeeing the other melancholick, as in 


truth he was from his heart, as'd him, What troubled him? 


who anſwer d, © That the ſame that troubled him, he be- 
© ljey'd, troubled moſt Good men; that in ſuch a time of 


ec Confuſion, fo wile a Parliament, which alone could have 


weeks, by the voluntary Loan of the particular Lords of the | 


te found Remedy for it, was ſo unſeaſonably diſmiſs d: the 
other anſwer'd with a little warmth, © That all was well; 


tc and that it muſt be Worſe, before it could be Better; and 
ce that this Parliament could never have done what was ne- 


© ceflary to be done: as indeed it would not, what He and 


His friends thought neceflary. 


Txt King, when he had better reflected upon what was! 


like to fall out, and was better inform'd of the temper and 


duty of the Houſe of Commons, and that they had voted 
a Supply, if St Henry Vane had not hindred it by ſo poſitive 


a declararion that his Majeſty would refuſe it, was heartily 


Sorry for what he had done; declar'd with great anger, 
That he had never given him ſuch Authority; and that He 
knew well that the giving him any Supply would have 


* been welcome to him, becauſe the reputation of his Sub- 


<* jects aſſiſting him in that conjuncture, was all that he look d 
*for, and conſider d. He conſulted the ſame day or the 


next, whether he might by his Proclamation recall them to 
meet together again: but finding that impoſſible, he fell 
roundly to find out all expedients for raiſing of Money, in 
which he had ſo wonderful ſucceſs, that, in leſs than three 


Council, and of other Private Gentlemen about the City, 


ſome ralating to the Court, and others ſtrangers to it, there 


was no lefs than three hundred thouſand pounds paid into 
the Exchequer to be iſſued out as his Majeſty ſhould direct: 


- a Sum chat ſufficiently manifeſted the plenty of that time, and 


greater than molt Princes in Europe could have commanded 


in ſo ſhort a time; and was an unanſwerable evidence, that 


the 
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the hearts of his Subjects were not then alicn'd from their 


duty to the King, or a juſt jealouſy for His honour. 
Arr diligence was uſed in making Levies, in which few. i. 


of the General Officers which had been employ'd the Year v. 
before were made uſe of; though it was great pity that the 


Earl of Eſſex was not again taken in; which had infallibly 
preſerv'd him from ſwerving from his Duty, and he would 
have diſcharged his truſt with Courage and Fidelity, and 
therefore probably with Succeſs : but he was of a haughty 


Spirit, and did not think his laſt Summers Service ſo well 
requited, that he was earneſtly to ſollicit for another Office; 


though there is no doubt but he would have accepted it, if it 
had been offer d. 


A GENERAL was appointed, the Earl of Northumberland; The Fart of 


and the Lord Conway General of the Horſe : which made Northum- 


the great Officers of the former Year, the Earl of Arundel, made Ge- 
the Earl of Eſſex, and the Earl of Holland (who thought "= 


themſelves free from any Overſights that had been com- 
mitted ) more capable of Infuſions by thoſe who were ready 
to work according to the Occurrences upon their ſeveral con- 
ſtitutions. But the reputation of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who had indeed arriv'd at a wonderful general eſtimation, 
was believ d to be moſt inſtrumental in it: and the Lord 
Conway was thought an able Soldier, and of great Parts. 


Beſides, the Earl of Eſſex and Holland were thought leſs go- 
vernable by thoſe Councils ro which the main was then to 


be intruſted, the Earl of Straſſord bearing a part in them; 
to whom the firſt was very averſe, and the latter irrccon- 
cileable. 

Dis PAT CRHES were ſent into Ireland to quicken the Pre- 
parations there, which the Earl had left in a great forward- 


neſs, under the care of the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant 
General: Moneys iſſu d out for the levies of Horſe and Foot 


there, and for the making a Train: all which were as well 
advanced, as, conſidering the general Diſcompolure, could 


be reaſonably expected. | 
Tuk King, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Earl of n. Lira 
Strafford, thought they had well provided for the worſt in 22%? 


making the Lord Conway to be General of the Horſe: a m—_ 


man very dear to the two Earls; and indeed, by a very ex- 


traordinary fate, he had got a very particular intereſt and 


eſteem in many Worthy men of very different qualihcations. 
He had been £44. a Soldier in his Father's Garriſon of the 
Brill, when he was Governour there; and bred up, in ſeve- 
ral Commands, under the particular care of the Lord Vere ; 
whoſe Nephew he was; and though he was married young, 


when his Father was Secretary of State, there was no Aion 
| | O 
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of the Engliſh either at Sea or Land, in which he had not 
a conſiderable Command; and always preſerv d a more than 


ordinary Reputation, in ſpite of ſome great Infirmities, 
which uſe to be a great allay to the credit of active men; 


for he was a voluptuous man in eating and drinking, and of 
great licence in all other exceſſes, and yet was very accept- 
able to the ſtricteſt, and the graveſt men of all conditions. 
And which was ſtranger than all this, he had always ( from 
his Pleaſure, to which his nature exceſſively inclin' him, 


and from his Profeſſion, in which he was diligent enough) 


_ reſerv'd ſo much time for his Books and Study, that he was 


well verſed in all parts of Learning, at leaſt appear'd like 
ſuch a one in all occaſions, and in the beſt companies. He | 


was of a very pleaſant and inoffenſive Converſation, which 


made him gencrally very acceptable: ſo that the Court being 


at that time full of Faction, very few loving one another, or 
thoſe who reſorted to any who were not lov'd by Them, He 


alone was even domeſtick with all, and not ſuſpected by ei- 


ther of the Lords or the Ladies factions. 
Trex War was generally thought to be as well provided 


for, as, after the laſt years miſcarriage, it could be, by His 
being made General of the Horſe; and no man was more 


pleated with it, than the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who 


had contracted an extraordinary opinion of this man, and 


took great delight in his company, he being well able to 


ſpeak in the Affairs of the Church, and taking care to be 


thought by him a very Zealous Defender of it; when they 


who knew him better, knew he had no kind of ſenſe of Re- 


ligion, and thought all was alike. He was ſent down with 
the firſt Troops of Horſe, and Foot, which were levied, to 
the Borders of Scotland, to attend the motion of the Enemy, 
and had a Strength ſufficient to ſtop them if they ſhould at- 
tempt to paſs the River, which was not Fordable in above 


one or two places, there being good Garriſons in Berwick 


ing in Parliament had brought many together, who could 


and Carliſle. And in this poſture he lay near Newburn in the 
out-skirts of Northumberland. . 
WuIIs v theſe things were thus publickly Acted, private 


agitations were not leſs vigorouſly intend The Treaty | 


and Pacification of the former year, had given an opportu- 


nity of forming Correſpondencies, and contriving Deſigns, | 


which before had been more Clandeſtine; and the late meet- 


not otherwiſe have met, and diſcover'd humours and Aﬀe- 
ions, which could not elſe have been ſo eaſily communicated. 


The Court was full of Faction and Animoſity, each man 


more intending the ruin of his Adverſary, and ſatisfying his 
private Malice, than advancing his Maſter's Service, or Com - 
Plying 
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plying with his Publick duty, and to that purpoſe directing 
all their endeavours, and forming all their intercourſe ; whilſt 
every man unwiſely thought him whom he found an Enemy 
ro his Enemies, a Friend to all his other Affections; or ra- 
ther by the narrowneſs of his underſtanding, and extent of 
his paſſion, contracted all his other affections to that one of 
Revenge. 

Ax p by this means thoſe Emiſſaries and Agents for the 
Confuſion which was to follow, were furniſh'd with oppor- 
tunity and art to Intangle all thoſe (and God knows they 
were a great many) who were tranſported with thoſe vulgar 
and vile Conſiderations: cheap, ſenſeleſs Libels were ſcat- 
ter'd about the City, and brd upon Gates and publick re- 
markable places, traducing and vilifying Thoſe who were in 


higheſt Truſt and Employment: Tumults were raiſed, and A Tumutr 


all licence both in actions and words taken; inſomuch as a beth Haft. 


Rabble of mean, unknown, diſſolute Perſons, to the number 
of ſome thouſands, attempted the Houſe of the Lord Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, with open profeſſion and 

roteſtation, that they would tear him in pieces; which 
hong one of that Rabble, a Saylor, was apprehended and 


executed in Southwark, upon an Indictment of high Trca- 
ſon) was ſo juſt a cauſe of Terrour, that the Arch-Biſhop, 


by the King's command, lodg'd for ſome days and nights in 


| White-Hall; which place likewiſe was not unthreaten'd in 


their ſeditious meetings and diſcourſes. This infamous, ſcan- 
dalous, headleſs Inſurrection, quaſh'd by the deſery'd death of 
that one Varlet, was not thought to be contriv'd or fomented 
by any perſons of Quality: yet it was diſcourſed after in the 
Houſe of Commons by Mr Strode (one of thoſe Ephori who 
moſt avow'd the curbing and ſuppreſſing of Majeſty ) with 
much pleaſure and content; and it was 3 in the firſt 


draught of the firſt Remonſtrance (when the ſame was 


brought in by M Pym) not without a touch of approbation, 
which was for that reaſon ſomewhat alter'd, though it ſtill 
carried nothing of Cenſure upon it in that piece: 

TrinGs ſtanding thus both in Court and City, and the 
Scots preparing with great induſtry for Invaſion, and we, at 
leaſt, for a Defence, on a ſuddain the Lord Lowden (who be- 
fore was ſaid to be committed for defiring Protection and 
Aid from the French King, by a Letter under his hand) was 
diſcharg'd from his Impriſonment ; without imparting that 
Reſolution to the Council ; and after a few days admittance 
and kind reception at White-Hall, was diſmiſs d into Scotland; 
his Authority and Power with that People being as conſi- 
derable as any man's, and his Conduct as neceflary for the 


enterprizes they had in hand. This Stratagem was never un- 


derſtood; 
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derſtood ; and was then variouſly ſpoken of: many believing 


he had undertaken great matters for the King in Scotland, and 
to quiet that Diſtemper : others, that it was an act entirely 


| compals'd by the Marquis of Hamilton, who was like to ſtand 


in need of great Supporters, by that extraordinary obligation 


to endear himſelf with that Nation; or to Communicate 


ſomewhat to that Nation; if his condition before were ſo 
good that it needed no endearment. They who publiſh'd 
their thoughts leaſt, made no ſcruple of ſaying, that if the 
ce policy were good and neccflary of his firſt Commitment, 
ce jt ſeem d as juſt and prudent to have continued him in that 
«reſtraint. 

Tu progreſs in the King's advance for Scotland, was 
exceedingly hinder'd by the great and dangerous ſickneſs of 
the Earl of Northumberland the General, whoſe recovery was 
either totally deſpair d of by the Phyſician, or pronounced 
to be expected very ſlowly; ſo that there » ld be no poſ- 
ſibility for him to perform the Service of the North: where- 
upon he ſent to the King, to deſire that he would make 
choice of another General. And though the Lord Conway in 


all his Letters ſent advertiſement, © that the Scots had not ad- 


te vanced their Preparations to that degree that they would 
cc be able to march that Year, yet the King had much better 
Intelligence that they were in readineſs to move; and fo 
concluded that it was neceflary to ſend another General ; and 


_ deſign'd the Earl of Strafford for that Command, and to leave 


he would rather ſerve as Lieutenant-General under the Earl 


all poffible haſte towards the North, 


_ "Is Lect: 


Conway 
_ younted at 


Newburn. 


the Forces in Ireland, which were raiſed to make a diverſion 


in Scotland, to be govern'd by the Earl of Ormond. The Earl 
of Straſſord, was ſcarce recover d from a great ſickneſs, yet 
was willing to undertake the Charge, out of pure indignation 


to ſee how few men were forward to ſerve the King with 


that vigour of mind they ought to do; but knowing well 
the malicious deſigns which were contriv'd againſt himſelf, 


of Northumberland, than that He ſhould reſign his Commiſ- 
fion : and ſo, with and under that 12 he made 
before he had ſtrength 

enough for the journey. WE 
Bur before he could arrive with the Army, that infa- 
mous irreparable Rout at Newburn was fall'n out; where the 
Enemy march'd at a time and place, when and where they 
were &ed, through a River deep though Fordable, and 
up a Hill, where our Army was ranged to receive them : 


through thoſe difficulties and diſadvantages, without giving 
or taking any Blows (for the five or fix men of ours who 


were kill'd, fell by their Canon, before the paſſing of the 
River) they put our whole Army to the moſt ſhameful and 


confounding 
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confounding Flight that was ever heard of, our Foot making 


no leſs haſte from Neu Caſtle, than our Horſe from Newburn ; 
both leaving the Honour, and a great deal of the Wealth of 


| the Kingdom, ariſing from the Coal-mines, to Thoſe who 


had not confidence enough ( notwithſtanding the evidence 
they had ſeen of our fear) to poſſeſs that Town in two days 
after; not believing it poſſible that ſuch a place, which was 
able to have me- the War alone ſome time, could be 


ſo kindly quitted to them: The Lord Conway never after 


turning his Face towards the Enemy, or doing any thing like 
a Commander, though his Troops were quickly brought to- 
gether again, without the loſs of a dozen men, and were ſo 
aſham'd of their Flight, that they were very willing as well 
as able to have taken what Revenge they would upon the 


that the Lord Conway with all his Army reſted quietly in 
Durham, and then they preſum'd to enter into N- Caſtle. 


145 


Enemy, who were poſſeſs d with all the fears imaginable, and 
would hardly believe their own ſuccets, till they were aſſur d 


Z3ur it ſeem'd afterwards to be a full vindication of the The Scots 


Honour of the Nation, that, from this infamous Defeat at 


the Scots Army ſcarce perform'd one ſignal Action againit the 
Engliſh, but were always beaten by great inequality of num- 


bers as oft as they encounter d, if they were not ſupported 


by Engliſh Troops. 3 

In this poſture the Earl of Srrafford found the Army 
abont Durham, bringing with him a body much broken with 
his late ſickneſs, which was not clearly ſhaken off, and a 
mind and temper confeſſing the dregs of ir, which being mar- 
vellouſly provok d and inflam'd with indignation at the late 
Diſhonour, render'd him leſs gracious, that is, leſs inclin'd 


to make himſelf ſo, to the Officers, upon his firſt entrance 


into his Charge; it may be, in that maſs of diſorder, not 
uickly diſcerning to whom kindneſs and reſpect was juſtly 
= Bur thoſe who by this time no doubt were retain'd for 


that purpoſe, rook that opportunity to incenſe the Army 


againſt him; and fo far prevail d in ir, that in a ſhort time it 


was more inflam d againit Him than againſt the Enemy; and 


was willing to have their want of Courage m_—_ to exceſs 
of Conſcience, and that their being not larify'd in the grounds 


of the Quarrel was the only cauſe that they Fought no better. 


In this Indiſpoſition in all parts, the Earl found it neceſſary to 


retire with the Army to the skirts of Tork-ſbire, and himſelf 


Army enter 
ew- C.- 
Neu- burn, to the laſt entire Conqueſt of Scotland by Cromwell, de. 


to Jork (whither the King was come) leaving Northumberland The K. 
and the Biſhoprick of Durham to be poſſeſo d by the Victors; 2 "e 


treating - 


who bei g abundantly ſatisfy d with what they never hoped z«rYork. 


to poſſeſs, made no haſte to advance their new Conqueſts. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 1 1 
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Ir was very much wonder'd at, that the Earl of Strafford, 
upon his firſt arrival at the Army, call'd no perſons to a 
Council of War for that ſhameful buſineſs of Newburn, or 
the more ſhameful quitting of New-Caſtle (where were nor ten 
barrels of Muſquet-Bullets, nor Moulds to make any; the 
Enemy having been long expected there, and our Army not 
leſs than a Month in that Town; time enough, if nothing 


had been done before, to have made that place tenable for a . 


longer time than it could have been diſtreſs'd.) Whether 
the Ear] faw that it would not have been in His power to 
have procceded finally and exemplarily upon that inquiſition, 
and therefore choſe rather not to enter upon it; or whether 
he found the Guilt to be fo involv'd, that though ſome were 
more Obnoxious, few were unfaulty ; or whether he plainly 


diſcern'd to what the Whole tended, and ſo would not trouble 


himſelf further in diſcovering of that, which, inſtead of a 
Reproach, might prove a Benefit to the perſons concern'd; 
I know not: but publick Examination it never had. 

TE Scots ne er not now advance their Progreſs; their 
Game was in the hands (no prejudice to their skill) of bet- 


ter Gameſters. Beſides, they were not to make the leaſt in- 


road, or to do the leaſt treſpaſs to their Neighbours of Tork- 


ſhire; who were as ſollicitous, that by any acceſs or concur- 


rence of the ſtrength of that large County, they ſhould not 


be driven farther back; and therefore inſtead of drawing their 


Train'd Bands together (which of themſelves would have 
becn a greater or better Army than was to contend with 
them ) to defend their County, or the Perſon of the King 


then with them, they prepar'd Petitions of advice and good 


counſel to him to call a Parliament, and to remove all other 
Grievances but the Scots. Ar the ſame time ſome Lords from 
London (of known, and ſince publiſh'd afte&ions to that In- 
vaſion ) attended his Majeſty at Jork with a Petition, ſign d 


by others, eight or ten in the whole, who were craftily * 
r 


ſwaded by the Leigers there, Mi Pym, M* Hambden, an 
Saint - John, to concur in it, being full of duty and modeſty 
enough; without conſidering that nothing elſe at that time 
could have done miſchief ; and fo ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
made Inſtruments towards thoſe Ends which in truth they 
abhorr d. 55 


Is theſe diſtractions and diſcompoſures, between an Ene- | 


my proud and inſolent in Succeſs, an Army corrupted, or at 
beſt diſhearten'd, a County mutinous and inclin'd to the 
Rebels, at leaſt not inclin'd to reduce them, and a Court 
infected with all three, the King could not but find himſelf 


in great ſtraits; beſides that his Treaſure, which had hitherto 


kept that which was belt from being worſe, was quite 278 
Be, The 
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The raiſing and disbanding the firſt Army fo unfortunately 
and wretchedly, had coſt full three hundred thouſand pounds, 
which the good husbandry of the Miniſters of the Revenue 
had treaſur d up for an emergent occaſion : and the borrow- 
ing ſo much money for the raiſing and ſupplying this latter 


Army, had drawn aſſignments and anticipations upon the Re- 


venue to that degree, that there was not left wherewithal to 
defray the neceſſary expence of the King's Houſhold. A Par- 
liament would not be eaſily thought of, on this conſideration, 
that it could not come together ſpeedily enough ro prevent 
that miſchief to which it ſhould be chicfly applied: for if 
we. were not then in a condition to defend our ſelves, in 
forty days (the ſooneſt a Parliament could meet) an Army 
elate with Victory, when no Town was fortify d, or Paſs ſe- 
cur'd, might run over the Kingdom ; eſpecially the People 
being every where fo like ro bid them welcome. 
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A Ne w Invention (not before heard of, that is, fo old, 4 great 


that it had not been practiſed in ſome hundreds of Years) was 


Council of 
the Peers 


thought of, to call a great Council of all the Peers of Eng- ſwmon'd 


land to meet and attend his Majeſty at Tork, that by their 
advice that great Affair might be the more proſperoully ma- 
naged. Whether it was then conceiv'd, that the Honour of 


te York, 


the King and Kingdom being ſo viſibly upon the Stage, thoſe 


Branches of Honour, which could not out- live the Root, 


would undoubtedly reſcue and preſerve it; or whether it was 
believ d, that upon ſo extraordinary an occaſion the Peers 


would ſuffice to raiſe Money; as it was in that meeting pro- 
pos'd by one of them, © that They might give Subſidies: 


Whether the advice was given by thoſe who had not the 


confidence in plain terms to propoſe a Parliament, but were 


confident that would produce one ; or whether a Parliament 


was then refolv'd on, and They call'd to be obligd by it, 
and fo to be oblig'd to ſome ſober undertaking in it; or 
what other ground or intention there was of that Council, 


was never known : or whether indeed it was reloly'd out of 


trouble and agony of afflicted thoughts, becauſe no other way 


occurr'd : But ſuch a Reſolution was taken, and Writs im- 


 _ mediately iſſued under the Great Scal of England to all the 
| Peers to attend his Majeſty at Jork within twenty days; and 


preparations were made in all places accordingly. 


WHirsr the Lords are on their way thither, it will not Tie fare of 
be amits to conſider the general (tate of affairs in that time, 77 | 


2 (ourt at 


was principally then, ard for ſome time had been, intrulted; 
that ſo upon view of the. materials, we may be the better 


enabled to gueſs how thote dextrous workmen were like to 


_ Employ themlclves, It bath been faid already, that upon the 


K 2 Dillo- 


and the Perſons to whom the managing the Publick Buſineſs var fue. 
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Diſſolntion of the Parliament but four months before, the 
Lords of the Council beſtirr'd themſelves in levying the Ship- 

money, and lending great ſums of Money for the War. 
The Corze- THE Convocation-Houſe (the regular and legal aſſem- 
red ah bling of the Clergy) cuſtomarily beginning and ending with 
the Parlia- Parliaments, was, after the determination of the laſt, by a new 
Cr: ®*& Writ continued, and fate for the ſpace of above a month under 
the proper title of a Synod ; made Canons, which was thought 
it might do; and gave Subſidies out of Parliament, and en- 
join'd Oaths, which certainly it might Not do: in a word, 
did many things which in the beſt of times might have been 
queſtion'd, and therefore were ſure to be condemn'd in the 
worlt (what fewel it was to the fire that enſued, ſhall be 
mention'd in its place) and drew the fame Prejudice upon 
the whole body of the Clergy, to which before only ſome 
few Clergy-men were expos d. * 
Tae Papiſts had for many Years enjoy'd a great calm, 
“lief a. being upon the matter abſolv d from the Severeſt parts of the 


'our that Law, and diſpenſed with for the Gentleſt; and were grown 


time, 


only a part of the Revenuc, without any probable danger of 


being made a facrifice to the Law. They were look d upon 


as good Subjects at Court, and as good Neighbours in the 
Country ; al the reſtraints and reproaches of former times 
being forgotten. But they were not prudent managers of 
this Proſperity, being too elate and aaron with the Pro- 


tection and Connivance they receiv'd : though I am per- 


ſwaded their Numbers encreas d not, their Pomp and Bold- 
neſs did, to that degree, that, as if they affected to be thought 
dangerous to the State, they appear d more publickly, enter- 
taind and urg d Conferences more avowedly, than had been 


before known: they reſorted at common hours to Maſs to 


Somerſet Houſe, and return d thence in great multitudes, with 
the ſame barefac'dneſs as others came from the Savoy or 
other neighbour Churches: they attempted, and ſometimes 
obtain ' d Proſelytes of weak uninform'd Ladies, with ſuch 
circumſtances as provoked the Rage, and deſtroy'd the Cha- 
rity of great and powerful Families, which long'd for their 
Suppreſſion: they grew not only ſecret Contrivers, but pub- 
lick profeſs'd Promoters of, and Miniſters in, the moſt 
odious, and the moſt grievous Projects : as in that of Soap, 
form'd, fram'd, and executed, by almoſt a Corporation of 
that Religion; which under that licence and notion, might 
be, and were ſuſpected to be, qualify'd for other agitations. 
The Prieſts, — ſuch as were in Orders (Orders that in 
themſelves heed pe by Death) were departed from 


their former modeſty and fear, and were as willing to be 


known as to be hearken'd to; inſomuch as a Jeſuit at Paris 
who 
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who was coming for England, had the boldneſs to viſit the 
Embaſſadour there, who knew him to be ſuch, and offering 
his ſervice acquainted him with his Journey, as if there had 
been no Laws There for his reception. And for the molt 
invidious Protection and Countenance of that whole Party, a 
Publick Agent from Rome (firſt Me Con a Scotiſh-man, and 
after him the Count of Rozerti an Italian) reſided at London 
in great Port; publickly viſited the Court; and was avow- 
cdly reſorted to by the Catholicks of all conditions, over 
whom he aſſum d a particular juriſdiction; and was careſs d, 
and preſented magnificently by the Ladies of Honour who 

inclin'd to that Profeſſion. They had likewiſe, with more 
noiſe and vanity than prudence would have admitted, made 
Publick Collections of Money to a conſiderable ſum, upon 
ſome recommendations from the Queen, and to be by her 
Majeſty preſented as a frec-will-oftering from his Roman- 
Catholick Subjects to the King, for the carrying on the War 
againſt the Scors; which drew upon Them the rage of that 
Nation, with little devotion and reverence to the Queen her 
ſelf; as if She defir'd to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant Religion in 
one Kingdom as well as the other, by the Arms of the Ro- 
man-Catholicks. To conclude, they carried themſelves lo, 
as if they had been ſuborn'd by the Scots to root out their 
| own Religion. 
Tux bulk and burthen of the State affairs, whereby the De rens, 
Envy attended them likewiſe, lay principally upon the — 2 
ſhoulders of the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Earl 1 
of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington; ſome others being & ++. 
| joyn'd to them, as the Earl of Northumberland for ornament, 
| the Lord Biſhop of London for his place, being Lord high 23 
f Treaſurer of England, the two Secretaries, S* Henry Vane and 4 
Sr Francis Windebank , for ſervice and communication of In- ö 
telligence; only the Marquis of Hamilton indeed, by his skill 
IJ and intereſt, bore as great a part as he had a mind to do, 
N and had the skill to meddle no farther than he had a mind. 
a ' Theſe Perſons made up the Committe of State (which was 
reproachfully after call'd the Fuucto, and enviouſly then in 
the Court the Cabinet Council) who were upon all occafions, 
when the Secretaries recciv'd any extraordinary Intelligence, 
or were to make any extraordinary Ditpatch, or as often 
; '  oOtherwile as was thought fit, ro meet: whereas the Body of 
the Council obſerv'd ſet days and hours for Their meeting, 
and came not elſe together except ſpecially ſummon d. 
a Bur, as I ſaid before, the Weight and the Envy of all Ti A. 
great matters reſted upon the three firſt. The Arch-Biſhop, ey, 
| beſides the (ole diſpoſal of whatſoever concern'd the Church, ry. 
* which was an invidious province, having been from the 
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Tee Far! of TE Earl of Strafford had for the ſpace of almoſt fix Years 


Straſtord. 
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death of the Earl of Portland (at which time he was made 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury) more engag'd in the Civil 
buſineſs, than I am perſwaded he defir'd to be; and through- 
out the whole buſineſs paſſionately concern d for the Church 
of Scotland, and ſo, converſant in thoſe tranſactions: by all 


which means, beſides that he had uſually about him an un- 


courtly quickneſs, if not ſharpneſs, and did not ſufficiently 
value what men ſaid or thought of him; a more than ardi- 
nary Prejudice and Uncharitableneſs was contracted againſt 
him: to which the new Cannons, and the circumſtances in 
making them, made no {mall addition. 


entirely govern'd Ireland, where he had been compell'd, upon 
reaſon of State, to exerciſe many Acts of Power; and had 


indulg d {ome to his own appetite and paſſion, as in the caſes 


of the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mount- Norris; the firſt 


of which was ſatis pro imperio, but the latter, if it had not 
concern d a perſon notoriouſly unbelov'd, and fo the more 
unpitied, would have been thought the moſt extravagant 
piece of Soveraignty, that in a time of Peace had been ever 
executed by any Subſet. When and why he was call'd out 
of Ireland to aſſiſt in Council here, I have touch'd before. 
He was a man of too high and ſevere a deportment, and 


too great a contemner of Ceremony to have many Friends 


at Court, and therefore could not but have Enemies enough: 


he had Two that profels'd it, the Earl of Holland, and Sir 
Hen Vane; the firſt could never forget or forgive a ie 


for above a months delay; which, though it was done with 


{uddain Saying of his (for I cannot call it Counſel or Advice 


when there had been ſome difference a few years before be- 
tween his my and the Lord Wefton, in the managing 


whereof the Earl of Holland was confin'd to his Houſe, 
* That the King ſhould do well to cut off his head: which 
had been aggravated (if tuch an injury were capable of ag- 
gravation) by a ſucceſſion of Diſcountenances mutually per- 


form'd between them to that time. Sr Henry Vane had not 


far to look back to the time that the Earl had with great 
earneſtneſs oppos'd his being made Secretary, and prevail'd 


great reaſon and juſtice by the Earl, on the behalf of an old 


Fellow-ſervant, and his very good Friend St ohn Coke (who 


was to be, and afterwards was, remov'd to let Him in) yet 
the juſtice to the One, leſſen d nat the ſenſe of unkindneſs to 
the Other: after which, or about the ſame time (which it 


may he made the other to be the more virulently remem- 


bred) being to be made Earl of Straſford, he would needs in 
that Patent have a new creation of a Barony, and was made 


Baron of Raby, a Houſe belonging to Sr Henry Vane, and an 


Honour 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. IST 


Honour he made account ſhould belong to himſelf; which 
was an act of the moſt unneceflary provocation (though he 
contemn'd the Man with cons {corn) that I have 
known, and I believe was the chief occaſion of the lols of 
his Head. To theſe a Third adverſary (like to be more per- 
nicious than the other Two) was added, the Earl ot Efex, 
naturally enough diſinclin'd to his Perſon, his Power, and his 
J. Parts, upon ſome rough Carriage of the Earl of Strafford's 
towards the late Earl of Saint Albans, to whom he had à 
Friendſhip, and therefore openly profels'd to be reveng d. 
Laſtly, he had an Enemy more terrible than all the other, 
and like to be more fatal, the whole Scotiſh Nation, prorok d 
by the Declaration he had procur d of Ireland, and ſome 
high Carriage and Expreſſions of his againit them in that 
Kingdom. So that he had reaſon to expect as hard meaſure 
from ſuch Popular Counſels as he ſaw were like to be in re- 
queſt, as all thoſe Diſadvantages could create towards Him. 
And yet no doubt his Confidence was fo great in Himſelf, and 
in the form of Juſtice (which he could not ſuſpect would be 
ſo totally confounded) that he never apprehended a greater 
cenſure than a Scqueſtration from all Publick Employments, 
in which it is probable he had abundant ſatiety: and this 
Confidence could not have procceded (confidering the full 
knowledge he had of his Judges) but from a proportionable 
ſtock of, and ſatisfaction in, his own Innocence, 
Tux Lord Cottington, though he was a very Wiſe Man, e 1, 
yet having ſpent the greateſt part of his Liſe in Spain, and . 
{o having been always ſubje& to the unpopular imputation 
of being of the Spaniſh Faction, indeed was better skill d to 
make his Maſter great abroad, than gracious at home ; and 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer from the time of the 
Diſſolution of the Parliament in the fourth Year, had his 
Hand in many hard ſhifts for Money; and had the difadvan- 
tage of being ſuſpected at leaſt a Favourer of the Papiſts 
(though that Religion thought it ſelf nothing beholding to 
Him) by which he was in great umbrage with the People: 
and then though he were much leſs hated than either of the 
other Two, and the leſs, becauſe there was nothing of kind- 
neſs between the Arch-Biſhop and him; and indecd very 
few particulars of moment could be prov'd againſt him: 
os there were two objections againſt him, which reader'd 
im as odious as any to the great Reformers ; the one, that 
he was not to be reconcil'd to or made ule of in any of their 
deſigns; the other, that he had two good Offices, without 
the having of which their Reformation could not be perfect: 
for beſides being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was like- 
wiſe Maſter of the Wards, and had rais'd the Revenue of 
8 3 — t hat 
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that Court to the King to be much greater than it it had ever 


been before his Adminiſtration; by which Husbandry all the 
Rich Families of England, of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 


wire excecdingly incens'd, and even indevoted to the Crown, 


The Marquis 


of Hamil- 
don. 


looking upon what the Law had intended for their Preſerva- 
tion, to be now applied to their Deſtruction; and therefore 
reſolv d to take the firſt opportunity to raviſh that jewel out 
of the Royal Diadem, though it were faſten d There by the 
known Law, upon as unqueſtionable a Right, as the Subject 
enjoy'd any thing that was molt his Own. 


Tux Marquis of Hamilton, if he had been then weigh'd 


in the Scales of the People's hatred, was at that time thought 
to be in greater danger than any one of the other; for he 


had more Enemies, and fewer Friends, in Court or Country, 


than any of the other. His intereſt in the King's Affection 


Vas at leaſt equal, and thought to be ſuperior, to any Man's; 
and he had receiv'd as invidious inſtances, and marks of 


thoſe Affections. He had more out- faced the Law in bold 
Projects and Preſſures upon the People, than any other Man 


durſt have preſum'd to do, as eſpecially in the projects of 


Wine and Iron; about the laſt of which, and the molt groſs, 


he had a ſharp contelt with the Lord Coventry (who was a 


good Wreſtler too) and at laſt compell'd him to let it pals 
the Seal: the entire profit of which always reverted to Him- 
ſelf, and to ſuch as were his Penſioners. He had been the ſole 
manager of the buſineſs of Scotland till the Pac ification; the 
readieſt Man, though Then abſent, to adviſe that Pacificat ion, 


and the moſt viſible Author of the breach of it. Laſtly, the diſ- 


coveries between the Lord Mackey and David Ramſey,by which 


the Marquis was accus'd of deſigning to make himſelf King 
of Scotland, were freſh in many Mens mcmories, and the late 


＋ in that Kingdom had reviv'd it in others; ſo that 


e might reaſonably have expected as ill a preſage for him- 


ſelf from thoſe Fortune: tellers, as the moſt Melancholick of 


the other: but as he had been always mo't careful and ſol- 


licitous for Himſelf, fo he was moſt likely to be apprehenſive 


on his Own behalf, and to provide accordingly. 


Ax o here I cannot omit a Story which I receiv'd from 
a very good hand, by which his great ſubtilty and induſtry 
for himſelf may appear, and was indeed as great a piece of 
Art (if it were Art) as I believe will be found amongſt the 
modern Politicians. After the calling the Council of the 
Peers at Tork was reſolv'd upon, and a little before the time 
of their appearance, the Marquis came to the King, and 
with ſome cloudineſs (which was not unnatural) and trouble 


in his Countenance, he deſir'd his Majeſty to give him leave 


to Travel; the King ſurpriz d was equally troubled at * 
ach | * 
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and demanded his reaſon : he told him, © He well foreſaw a 
«Storm, in which his ſhipwrack was moſt probable amongſt 
* others; and that he, never having any thing before his 
Eyes but his * Service, or in his Vows, but an en- 
«tire ſimple Obedience to His Commands, might happily by 
© his Own unskilfulneſs in what was fit by any other rule, 
ce he more obnoxious than other Men; and therefore, that 
* with his Majeſty's leave, he would withdraw himſelf from 
the hazard at leaſt of that Tempeſt. The King, molt gra- 
ciouſly inclin'd to him, bid him © Be moſt confident, that 
*though he might (which he was reſolv'd to do) gratify 
*his People with any reaſonable Indulgence, he would ne- 
«yer fail his good Servants in that Protection which they 
c had equal reaſon to expect from him. The Marquis with 
ſomequicknels reply d, I hat the knowledge of that gracious 
* diſpoſition in his Majeſty, was the principal cauſe that he 
*beſought leave to be ablent; and that otherwile he would 
*not ſo far deſert his own Innocence, which he was ſure 
ce could be only fully'd and diſcredited with Infirmities, and 
* j ndiſcretions, not tainted or defac'd with Deſign and Ma- 
lice. But (faid he) “ I know your Majeſty's goodneſs will 
te interpole for me to your Own prejudice: and I will rather 
*run any Fortune, from whence I may again return to ſerve 
* you, 4 be (as I foreſce I ſhould be) fo immediate a 
*cauſe of Damage and Miſchicf to ſo Royal a Maſter. He 
told him, © That he knew there were no lets fatal Arrows 
*aim'd at the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of 


6 Strafford than at himſelf; and that he had advertis'd the 


cc firſt, and ad vis d the laſt, to take the ſame courſe of with- 
* drawing whereby he meant to ſecure himſelf: but (he ſaid) 
*the Earl was too great-hearted to Fear, and he doubted the 
* other was too bold to Fly. 3 

Tur King was much ditturb'd with the probability and 
reaſon of what was ſaid ; which the other as ſoon obſerving, 
© There is (ſaid he) one way by which I might ſecure my 
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ce ſelf without leaving the Kingdom, and by which your Ma- 


* jeſty, as theſe times are like to go, might receive ſome ad- 


c vantage; but it is ſo contrary to my Nature, and will be ſo 


* ſcandalous to my Honour in the opinion of Men, that, for 
* my own part, I had rather run my Fortune. His Majeſty 
glad that {ich an cxpedient might be found (as being un- 
willing to hazard his Safety againſt ſo much reaſon as had 
been Token, by compelling him to ſtay; and as unwilling 
by ſu 

niche be impos'd upon) Impatiently ask d“ What that way 
was? The Marquis reply d, That he might endear him- 
* ſelf to the other Party by promiſing his Service to them, 


cc and 


ering him to go, to confeſs an apprehenſion that he 


ba 
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ce and ſeeming to concur with them in Opinions and Deſigns; 
*the which he had reaſon to believe the principal Pertons' 
c would not be averſe to, in hope that his ſuppos'd intereſt 
ce in his Majeſty's opinion might be look'd upon as of mo- 
© ment to them for their particular Recommendations. But, 
he laid, this he knew would be Jook'd upon with fo much 
< calouſy by other men, and ſhortly with that Reproach, 
**that he might by degrees be leſſen d even in his Majeſty's t 
* Oven truſt; and therefore it was a Province he had no mind 
*to undertake: and ſo renew'd his Suit again very earneſtly 
for lcavc to Travel. - e 
Tu King, for the reaſons aforeſaid, much delighted with 
this Expedient, and belicving likewiſe, that in truth he might 
by this means frequently receive Informations of great ule, 
and having a ſingular eſteem of the Fidelity and Affection 
of the Marquis, told him poſitively, © That he ſhould not 
leave him; that he was not only contented, but command- 
ce ed him to Ingratiate himſelf by any means with the other 
*Pcople; and aſſur'd him © Thar it ſhould not be in any bo- 
*dy $ power to infuſe the leaſt jealouſy of him into his Royal 
*Breatt. The which Reſolution his Majeſty obſerv d fo con- 
ſtantly, that the other enjoy d the liberty of doing whatſo- 
crer he found neceſſary for his own behoof: and with won- 
derful craft and low condeſcenſions to the ends and the ap- 
petites of very inferior People, and by ſeaſonable inſinuations 
to ſeveral leading perſons (of how different inclinations ſo- 
ever) of ſuch particulars as were grateful to them, and ſeem d 
to advance their diſtinct and even contrary Intereſts and 
Pretences, he grew to have no leſs Credit in the Parliament 
than with the Scotſ Commiſſioners; and was with great vi- 
gilancc, induſtry, and dexterity, prelery'd from any Publick 


Reproach in thoſe Charges which ſerv'd to ruin other Men, 


and which with more reaſon and juſtice might have been 
apply d to Him than any other; and yet for a long time he 
did not incur the jealouly of the King; to whom he like- 
wiſe gave many advertiſements, which if there had been 


Perſons enough who would have concurr'd in prevention, 


might have prov'd of great uſe. 


Tie King In this ſtate and condition were Things and Perſons when 


declaves to 


he race” - Lords came to Jork to the great Council in September; 


can « and the firſt day of their mceting (that the Counſel might 


hr | 27 2 * og 
m__ not ſeem to ariſe from them who were reſolv'd to give it, 


and that the Queen might receive the Honour of it; who, the 
ta ment. 

jeſty exce-dingly deſir d to endear Her to the People) the 

King declar'd to them, © That he was reſolv'd to call a Parlia- 

ment to aſſemble at Weſtminſter the third day of November 

. .._ "*follow- 
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King ſaid, had by a Letter advisd him to it; as his Ma- 
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yet it paſs d for the moſt part through hands whom the chief 
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ce following; which was as ſoon as was poſſible. So the firſt 
work was done to their hands, and they had now nothing to 
do but to diſpoſe matters in order againſt that time, which 
could not well be done without a more overt converſation 
with the Scots. For though there was an intercourſe made, 


had no mind to truſt : as the Lord Savile; whom his bitter 


| hatred tothe Earl] of Strafferd, and as paſſionate hope of the 


Preſidentſhip of the North, which the Earl had, made appli- 
cable to any end; but otherwiſe a perſon of fo ill a fame, 


that many dcfir'd not to mingle in counſels with him. For, 


beſides his no reputation, they begun now to know that he 
had long held correſpondence with the Scots before their 


coming in, and invited rhem to cnter the Kingdom with an 


Army; in order to which, and to raiſe his own credit, he 
had counterfeited the hands of ſome other Lords, and put 
their names to {ome undertakings of joyning with the Scots; 
and therefore they were refolv'd to take that negotiation out 
of his hands ( without drawing any prejudice upon him for 
his preſumption) which they had quickly an opportunity to 


do. For the firſt day of the Lords meeting, a Petition 1s Pre- 1 
2110, 

Ng: upon 

it 4 Treaty 

| | 5 . . . ; . 'porit 4 at 

(how rough and undutiful ſoever their Actions were) given pippon. | 


ſented to his Majeſty full of dutiful and humble expreſſions 
from the Scots, who well knew their time, and had always 


the King as good and as ſubmiſſive Words as can be imagind. 
This Petition, full of as much Submiſſion as a Victory it ſelf 


could produce (as was urg d by ſome Lords) could not but 


beget a he: 6 and a Treaty was relolv'd on ſpeedily to be 
ace in the King's Quarters : but then, ſpecial - 
care was taken, by caution given to his Majeſty, that no ſuch 


at Rippon, a p 


ungracious perſons might be intruſted by him in this Treaty 
as might N in the Scots, and ſo render it fruit- 
leſs: and therefore the Earls of Hertſort, Bedford, Pembroke, 
Salisbury, Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkshizxe. The Lords 


: Mandevile, Wharton, Dunſmore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, Howard, 
of Eſcrick (the Lord Say being ſick, and fo not pretent at 


Pork) were choſen by the King; all Popular men, and not 


one of them of much' intereſt in the Court, but only the Earl 
of Holland, who was known to be fit for any counlel that 


ſhould be taken againſt the Earl of Straſſord, who had a- 
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mong them ſcarce a Friend or perſon civilly inclin d towards 


him. 


_ Waex theſe Commiſſioners from the King arriv'd at The c. 
Rippon, there came others from the Scots may of a quality maſs 2 
much inferior, there being not above two Noble 


of the Lord Lowden was the chief, two or three Gentlemen 
and Citizens, and Alexander Henderſon their Metropolitan, 


ar: 10 


men, where- trauſack. 
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and two or three other Clergy men. The Scots applied them- 


ſelves moſt particularly to the Earls of Bedford, Eſſex, Holland, 


and the Lord Mandevile, though in publick they ſeem d equal- 


ly to careſs them all; and beſides tlie duty they profeſs d to 


the King in the moſt ſubmiſs expreſſions of reverence that 
could be us'd, they made great and voluminous expreſſions 
* Of their affection to the Kingdom and People of Exgland; 
* and remembred the infinite obligations they had from time 
*to time receiv'd from this Nation; eſpecially the affiſtance 


e they had from it in their reformation of Religion, and their 


* attaining the light of the Goſpel; and therefore as it could 
te never fall into Their hearts to be ungrateful to it, ſo they 
*hop'd that the good People of England would not enter- 


te tain any ill opinion of their coming into this Kingdom at 


te this time in a Hoſtile manner, as if they had the leaſt pur- 
*pole of doing wrong to any particular perſon, much leſs 
te to alter any thing in the Government of the Kingdom; 
te proteſting that they had the ſame tenderneſs of their Laws, 
*and Liberties, and Privileges, as of their own; and that 
*they did hope, as the Oppreſſions upon their native Coun- 
te try, both in their Civil and Spiritual Rights, had oblig'd 
*them to This manner of Addreſs to the King, to whom all 
*accels had been denied them by the power of their Ene- 


© mies; ſo, that this very manner of their coming in might 
be for the good of this Kingdom, and the benefit of the 
subjects thereof, in the giving them opportunities to vin- 
Edicate their own Liberties and Laws; which, though not 


cc Yet ſo much invaded as thoſe of Scotland had been, were 


*cnough infring d by Thoſe very men who had brought ſo 
great Miſery and Confuſion upon that Kingdom; and who 


te intended, when they had finiſh'd their work There, and in 


Ireland, to eſtabliſh the ſame ſlavery in England as they had 


* brought upon the other two Kingdoms. All which would 
ce be prevented by the Removal of three or four Perſons from 
* about the King; whoſe Own gracious diſpoſition and in- 
*cliration would bountifully provide for the Happineſs of 


c all his Dominions, if Thoſe ill men had no influence upon 


Vu ho did not promiſe to Himſelf ſome convenience that the 


ce his Counſels. . 
THERE was not a man of all the Engliſh Commiſſioners 
to whom this kind of diſcourſe was not grateful enough, and 


Alterations which were like to happen might produce. And 


over confidence, they confer'd more openly and particu- 


arly, of the three Perſons towards whom their greateſt pre- 
judice was, the Arch-Biſhop, the Earl of Straſſord, and the 


Marquis of Hamilton (for in their whole diſcourſes they 


ſeem'd 


with thoſe Lords with whom they detir'd to enter into a 
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{eem'd equally atleaſt incenſed againſt Him, as againſt either 


of the other two) whom they refolv'd ſhould be remov'd 


from the King. They {| oe in confidence“ Of the exceſs of 
*the Queen's Power, which in reſpect of her Religion, and 
** of the Perſons who had molt Intereſt in Her, ought not to 
prevail ſo much upon the King as it did in all Affairs. That 
*the King could never be happy, nor his Kingdom flouriſh, 
te till he had ſuch Perſons about him in all Places of Truſt, as 
«were of Honour and Experience in Affairs, and of good For- 
te tunes and Intereſts in the Aﬀections of the People; who 
ce would always inform his Majeſty that his own grcatneſs 
te and happineis conſiſted in the execution of Jultice, and the 
chappineſs of his Subjects; and who are known to be zca- 
te lous for the preſervation and advancement of the Proteſtant 
e Religion, which every Honeit Man thought at preſent to 
ce be in great danger, by the exorbitant Power of the Arch- 
* Biſhop of Canterbury, and {ome other Biſhops who were go- 
*yern'd by him. It was no hard matter to inſinuate into 
the Perſons with whom they held this diſcourſe, that They 
were the very Men who they wiſh'd ſhould be in moſt Credit 
about the King; and they concluded © That their Affections 


were ſo great to this Kingdom, and they to defir'd that 


«all Grievances might be redreſsd here, that though they 
te ſhould receive preſent Satisfaction in all that concern'd 
e Themſelves, they would not yet return, till proviſion miglit 
c likewiſe be made for the juſt Intereſt of England, and 
*the Reformation of what was amiſs There in Reference to 
ce Church and State. 

Tx1s appear'd ſo hopeful a Model to moſt of the King's 
Commiſſioners (who having no method preſcrib d to them to 
treat in, were indeed ſent only to hear what the Scots would 
a the King himſelf then intending to determine what 
ſhould be granted to them) they never conſider d the Truth 
of any of their Allegations, nor defir'd to be inform d of the 


Ground of their proceedings; bur patiently hearken'd to all 


they ſaid in Publick, of which they intended to give an ac- 


count to the King; and willingly heard all they ſaid in Pri- 
vate, and made ſuch uſe of it as they thought moſt conduc'd 
to their Own ends. The Scotiſh Commiſſioners propoſed, 


«© That for the avoiding the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, there 
te might be ſome way found to prevent all acts of Hoſtility on 


* either fide; which could not poſſibly be done, except ſome 


* order was given for the payment of Their Army, which 


«was yet reſtrain'd to cloſe and narrow Quarters. And the 


truth is, they were in daily fear that thole Quarters would 
have been beaten up, and ſo the ill Courage of their Men too 


do 


eaſily diſcorer d, who were more taught to ſing Pſalms, and 
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to Pray, than to uſe their Arms; their hopes of prevailing 
being, from the beginning, founded upon an aſſurance that 
they ſhould not be put to Fight. 

Turk had been in that infamous Rout at Newburn two 
or three Officers of Quality taken Priſoners, who endeavour- 
ing to Charge the Enemy with the Courage they ought to 
do, being deſerted by their Troops could not avoid falling 
into the Scots hands; two of which were IWilmet, who was 
Commiſſary-General of the Horſe, and O Neil who was Ma- 
jor of a Regiment; both Officers of Name and Reputation, 
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and of good eſteem in the Court with all Thoſe who were 


incenſed againſt the Earl of Straſſord, towards whom they 
were both very indevoted. Theſe Gentlemen were well 
known to ſeveral of the principal Commanders in the Scotiſp 
Army (who had ferv'd together with them in Holland under 


the Prince of Orange) and were treated with great civility in | 


their Camp; and when the Commiſſioners came to Rippon, 
they brought them with them, and preſented them to the 
King by his Commiſhoners, to whom they were very ac- 
ceptable ; and did thoſe who deliver'd them more Service 
by the Reports they made of them in the Army when they 


return'd to their Charges, and in the Court, than they could 


have done by remaining Priſoners with them; and contri- 
buted very much to the irreconciling the Army to the Earl 
of Strafford, who was to Command it. 


AFTER few oye the Commiſſioners return'd to the King 


at Tor, and gave him an account of what had paſs'd, and of 
the extraordinary Aﬀection of the Scots to his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice; and Milmot and O Neil magnify'd the good diſcipline 
and order obſerv'd in the Army, and made their numbers to 
be believ'd much ſuperior to what in truth they were. 
_ The ceunſe- THREE of the Commiſhoners, and no more, were of the 


FX Kine King's Council, the Earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland, 
at York. who were all inſpir'd by the Scots, and lik d well all that they 


pretended to deſire. Beſides thoſe, the King had no body 
to conſult with but the Lord Keeper Finch, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Strafferd, and 


Sr Harry Vane principal Secretary of State. The firſt of which, 


the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to ſo many Reproaches, that 


though his Affection and Fidelity was very entire to the King, 
all his care was to provoke no more Enemies, and to ingra- 


tiate himlelf to as many of thole as he perceiv d were like to 
be able to protect him, which he knew the King would not 
be able to 5 and towards this he labour d with all induſtry 
and dexterity. The Duke of Richmond was young, and uſed 
to diſcourſe with his Majeſty in his Bed-Chamber rather than 
at the Council-Board, and a Man of Honour and Fidelity in 
all 
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all places; and in no degree of confidence with his Country- 
men, becaulc he would not admit himſelf into any of their 


intrigues. The Marquis had leave to be wary, and would 


give his Enemies no new advantages. 

No indeed was there any man's advice of much credit 
with the King, but that of the Earl of Strafford; who had no 
reaſon to declare his opinion, upon fo nice a ſubject in the 
preſence of the Earl of Holland and St Harry Vane; and thought 
there was only one way to be puriu'd (which was not to be 


_ Communicated at the Council ) and that was to drive the 


Scots out of the Kingdom by the Army : and without con- 
ſidering what was done at the Treaty (which had not yet 
agreed upon any Ceſſation) he ſent a good Party of Horſe, 
Commanded by Major Smith, to fall upon a Scetiſh Quarter 
in the Biſhoprick of Durham, who defeated two or three of 
their Troops, and took all their Officers Priſoners, and made 
it manifeſt enough that the Kingdom might be rid of the 
reſt, if it were vigorouſly purſu'd ; which the Earl of Straſſord 


heartily intended. But I/, the Scotiſh General, complain d 


te that He himſelf had forborn to make any ſuch attempt out 
*of reſpect to the Treaty; and the Engliſh Commiſſioners 
thought Themlelves neglected, and affronted by it. And when 
it was found that his Officer who conducted that Enterprize 
was a Roman Catholick, it made more noiſe; and they pre- 
vail d with the King to reſtrain his General from giving out 


any more ſuch Orders. 


Tu E King begun ſo far to diſlike the temper of the Com- 
mithoners, that he thought the Parliament would be more 
jealous of his Honour, and more ſenſible of the Indignities 


he ſuffer d by the Scots, than the Commiſſioners appear'd to 


be; and therefore he ſent them back to Rippen again to re- 
new the Treaty, and to conclude a Ceſſation of Arms upon 
as good terms as they could; ſo that the Scots Army might 
not advance into 7ork-ſhire, nor enlarge their Quarters any 
way beyond what they were already poſſeſsd of: and this 
Conceſſion being agreed to, they ſhould not enter upon any 
other particulars, but adjourn the Treaty to London; which 
was the only thing the Scots defir'd, and without This they 
could never have brought their deſigns to paſs. When the 
other Lord's return d to Rippon, the Earl of Pembroke (as a 
Man of a great Fortune, and at that time very Popular) was 
ſent with two or three other Lords to London, with a Letter 
from the King, and a ſubſcription from the Lord's Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Treaty ( which was then more powerful) to 
borrow two hundred thouſand pounds from the City, for the 


payment of both Armies whilſt the Ceſſation and Treaty 


ſhould continue; which they hop d would quickly be at an 


«end, 


. 
* 
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*end, and the Scots return into their own Country. The 
City was eaſily perſwaded to furniſh the Money, to be repaid 
out of the firſt that ſhould be rais'd by the Parliament; which 

was very ſhortly to meer. 
Ace Tue Commithoners at Rippon quickly agreed upon the 
Eden. Ceffation; and were not unwilling to have allow'd fifty thou- 
{and pounds a Month for the ſupport of the Scots Army, 
when they did aſſign but thirty thouſand pounds a Month for 
the payment of the King's; and to have taken the Scotiſh 
Commithoners words for their Muſters, which made their 
numbers to much {uperior to the other: but that fum of fifty 
thouſand pounds a Month was afterwards reduc'd to about 
five and twenty thouſand ; and the whole amounting to above 
fifty thouſand pounds a Month, was a ſum too great for the 
Kingdom to Pay long, as was then generally believ'd. It 
was pretended that two Months would put an end to the 


Treaty; ſo that the two hundred thouſand pounds, which 


the City had ſupply d, would diſcharge all the Disbanding : 

Tre Treaty and in this hope the King confirm'd the Ceſſation, and ſent 

Laden, a Safe Conduct for ſuch Commiſſioners as the Scots ſhould 
eb:ther the think fit to ſend to London for the carrying on the Treaty. 

— ATL which being done, the King and the Lords left Jork, 

that they might be at London before the beginning of the 

Parliament; the Earl of Straſſord ſtaying ſtill in the North 

to put the Army into as good a poſture as he could, and to 

ſuppreſs the Mutinous Spirit it was inclin d to; and if it were 

poſſible, to diſpoſe that great County (of which he had the 

entire Command) to a better temper towards the King's Ser- 

vice, and to a greater indignation towards the Scots; of whom 


they did not uſe to have too Charitable an opinion. But in 
both theſe applications he underwent great mortifications; 


the Officers of the Army every day asking his leave to re- 
air to London, being choſen to ſerve in Parliament; and 
when he denied to give them Paſſes, they went away without 


them: and the Gentlemen of the Country who had moſt de- 


pended upon him, and been oblig d by him, withdrawing 
tbeir application and attendance, and entring into Combi- 

nation with his greateſt Enemies againſt him. 

Ir is not to be denied, the King was in very great Straits, 


and had it not in his power abſolutely to chooſe which way 


be would go; and well foreſaw, that a Parliament in that 
conjuncture of Affairs would not apply natural and proper 
Reniedies to the Diſeaſe: for though it was not imaginable 
it would run the courſes it afterwards did, yet it was viſible 


enough he muſt reſign very much to their affections and ap- 


petite (which were not like to be contain d within any mo- 


_ deſt bounds) and therefore no queſtion his Majeſty did nor 


think 
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think of calling a Parliament at firſt, but was wronght to it 
by degrees: Yet the great Council could not but produce 
the other; where the unskilfulneſs and paſſion of ſome for 
want of diſcerning Conſequences, and a general ſharpneſs 
and animoſity againſt Perſons, did more miſchief than the 
power and malice of Thoſe who had a form'd deſign of Con- 
fuſion : for without doubt that Fire at that time (which did 
ſhortly after burn the whole Kingdom) might have been co- 
ver'd under a buſhel. So as in truth there was no Counſel 
ſo neceſſary then, as for the King to have continu'd in his 


Army, and to have drawn none thither but ſuch as were more 
afraid of diſhonour than danger; and to have truſted the 


Juſtice and Power of the Law with ſuppreſſing of Tumults, 
and quieting Diſorders in his Rear. 


I T is ſtrange, and had ſomewhat of a Judgment from 


Heaven in ir, that all the Induſtry and Learning of the lats 
years had been beſtow'd in finding out and evincing, that in 

caſe of Neceſſity any extraordinary way for ſupply was Law- 
ful; and upon that ground had procceded wh 


en there was 
no Neceſſity; and now when the Neceſſity was apparent, 


Money muſt be levied in the ordinary courſe of Parliament; 
which was then more extraordinary than the other had been; 


as Tork muſt be defended from an Enemy within twenty five 
miles of it, by Money to be given at on fix Weeks af- 
ter, and to be gather d within fix Months. It had been only 
the ſeaſon and evidence of Neceſſity that had been que- 


ſtion d; and the view of it in a perſpective of State at a di- 


ſtance that no eyes could reach, denied to be ground enough, 
for an Impoſition: as no man could pull down his Neigh- 
bours houſe becauſe it ſtood next Furſe, or Thatch, or ſome 
combuſtible matter which might take fire; though he might 
do it when that combuſtible matter was really a fire. But it 
was never denied that flagrante bello, when an Enemy had 
actually invaded the Kingdom, and ſo the Neceſſity both 
ſeen and felt, all mens goods are the goods of the Publick, 
to be apply d to the Publick . and as carefully to be re- 
pair'd by the Publick ſtock. And it is very probable ( ſince 


the Factions within, and the Correſpondence abroad was ſo 


apparent, that a Parliament then call d would do the buſineſs 
of the Scots, and of Thoſe who invited them hither ) that 
if the King had poſitively declar'd, that he would have no 

Parliament as long as that Army ſtaid in England, but as 
ſoon as they were retir'd into their own Country He would 
Summon one, and refer all matters to Their advice, and even 
be advis d by Them in the compoſſing the diſtractions of 
Scotland: I fay, it is probable, that they would either wil- 
lingly have left the Kingdom, or ſpeed m- 
| Vol. I. 1 | r —_— | pell'd; 
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pell'd ; there being at that time an Army in Ireland (as was 
{aid before) ready to hare viſited Scorland. 

NEIT ERA would the Indiſpoſition of the King's Arm 
(which was begot only by thoſe infuſions, that there mu 
of neceſſity be a Parliament, which would prevent farther 
Fighting) have laſted, when they found thoſe Authors con- 
futed; for the Army was conſtituted of good Officers, which 
were more capable of being deceiv'd by their Friends, than 
impos'd upon by their Enemies; and they had their Soldiers 


in good devotion, and the buſineſs of Newburn would rather 
have ſpurr'd them on than reſtrain'd them. And it had been 


much the beſt courſe that could have been taken, if, after 
the fright at Newburn, the King as well as the Earl of Straf- 
ford had made haſte to Durham, and kept that Poſt, without 
ſtaying at Tork; and, after ſome _— —_— and Diſ- 
grace upon the chief Officers who were faulty, till the Ar- 
my had recover d their Spitits (which in a very ſhort time 
it did with ſhame and indignation enongh) had march'd di- 
rely againſt the Scots; by which they would have ſpeedily 


diſpoſſeſs d them of their new Conqueſt, and forc'd them to 


have run diſtracted into their own . as may be rea- 
ſonably concluded from their behaviour whenever they were 
aſſaulted afterwards by the Engliſh. 

And it is as ſtrange that the experience of the laſt Sum- 
mer, when the attendance of ſo great a number of the No- 
bility (who had no mind to the War, and as little devotion 
to the Court) was the true ground and cauſe of that ridi- 
culous Pacification, did not prevail with the King never to 
Convene the ſame Company to him again; which could do 
him very little good it they had defir'd it; -and could not 
but do him more harm than even the worſt of them at that 
time intended to do: For it might very eaſily have been 
foreſcen, that the calling ſo many diſcontented, or diſoblig d, 
or diſaffected men together, with a liberty to conſult and 


of the Perſon of the King they ought to have had, though 
ſcarce any of them had at that time that miſchief in their 
hearts which they afterwards diſcover' d againſt him, or in- 
deed had the leaſt purpoſe to Rebel: I fay the calling ſuch 
men together, could not but make men much worſe than 
they came, and put worſe thoughts into their heads than the 
brought with them, when the Miſcarriage as well as the Miſ- 
fortune of the Court would be the common argument and 
_ difcourſe ; and when they would quickly diſcern, that it was 
like to be in every one of Their powers to contribute to the 
Deſtruction, at leaſt to the Diſgrace of Men they had no kind- 
neſs for, and moſt of them great animoſity againſt. 


Bor 


adviſe, very few whereof had that inclination and reverence 
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Bur the King was without the preſence and attendance 
of any Man in whoſe Judgment and Wiſdom he had a full 
confidence; for the Earl of Strafford was at the Army; and 
they who firſt propos d the calling the Peers, knew well 
enough that the King knew Parliaments too well to be in- 
clin d to call one if they ſhould propoſe it; and therefore 
They propos d another expedient, which he knew not; and 
ſo was ſurpris d with the advice (which he thought could 
do no harm) and gave direction for the iſſuing out of the 
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Writs, before he enough conſider d whether it might not 


in truth produce ſome miſchief he had not well thought of; 
as he quickly found. Nor did the Scots themſelves reſolve 
to give him more diſquiet in the enſuing Parliament, than the 
major part of his great Council that he brought together re- 


ſolv'd to concur with them in: and with that diſpoſition, 


which they could never have contracted if they had remain'd 
by themſelves, they all haſten d to the place where they might 
do the Miſchief they intended. | 

Tu E next Error to this was, that at the meeting of the 
great Council at Tork, and before any conſent to the Treaty 
at Rippon, there was not a ſtate made, and information given 
of the whole Proceedings in Scotland, and thereupon ſome 


this had been ſtrangely omitted before at the Pacification, 
inſomuch as many who had been employ d in that firſt at the 
Berkes, and in the laſt at Rippon, confeſs d that none of them 


(and they were of the Prime Quality) then did, or ever af- 


ter, know any thing of the Laws and Cuſtoms of that King- 
dom (by which they might have judg'd whether the King 
had exceeded his juſt Power, or any thing cf the matter of 
Fact in the ſeveral tranſactions) but what they had receiv'd 


debate and judgment by the whole Council before the Six- 
teen departed, for their information and inſtruction : and 


at thoſe meetings from the Perſons who were naturally. to 


make their own defence, and fo by accuſing others to make 


their own caſe the more plauſible ; in which it could not be 


expected they would mention any thing to their own diſ- 


advantage. 


By Them they were told“ Of a Liturgy impos'd upon 


te them by their Biſhops, contrary to, or without Act of Par- 


tc ljament, with ſtrange circumſtances of Severity and Rigour: 


te of ſome clauſes in that Liturgy, different from chat of the 


C Church of England ; with pretty {mart Comments of Ad- 


vice, and Animadverſions upon thoſe Alerations: Of a 


“Book of Canons, in which an extraordinary and extrava- 
« -2nt Power was aſſerted to the Biſhops: of a High Com- 


te miſſion Court, which exceeded all Limits, and centur'd all 


« degrees of men: of the inſolent Speeches of this Biſhop to 
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ee that Nobleman, and of the ill Life of another; of their 
« Own great Humility and Duty to their ſacred Sovereign, 
cc without whoſe Favour and Protection they would not live: 
and laſtly, of their ſeveral moſt ſubmiſs Addreſſes, by Pe- 
ce tition and all other ways to his Majeſty, being deſirous, 
ce when their Grievances were but heard, to lay Themſelves 
c and their Complaints at his Royal Feet, and to be moſt 
te entirely diſpos d by him in ſuch manner, as to His Wiſdom 
e alone ſhould be thought fit; but that by the power and in- 
ce terpoſition of their Adverſaries, all their Supplications had 
ce been rejected, and They never yet admitted to be heard. 
Wir theſc and the like Artifices the good Lords were 
ſo wrought upon, and d that they eaſily Conſented 
to whatſoever was propos d; nor was there any Propoſition 
made and inſiſted on by them at the firſt or ſecond Treaty, 
which was not for the matter fully Conſented to: whereas, 
if their Lordſhips had been fully advertis d of the whole 
truth (though there had been ſome Inadvertencies and Inco- 
gitancy in the circumſtances of the tranſaQtion) his Majeſty 
had full power, by the Laws of Scotland then in force, tomake 
that Reformation he intended. All their Petitions and Ad- 
dreſſes had found moſt gracious acceptance, and receiv'd 
moſt gracious Anſwers. But on the contrary, They had in- 
vaded all the Rights of the Crown, alter d the Government, 
affronted the Magiſtrates and Miniſters of Juſtice, and his 
Majeſty's own Regal 22 with unheard of Inſolencies 
and Contempts; rejected all his offers of Grace and Pardon, 
and without cauſe or provocation denounced War againſt 
him; beſieg d and taken the Caſtle of Edenborougb, and other 
Places which held for his Majeſty. I ſay, if This had been 
made as evident to them as ſurely it might have been made, 
it is not poſſible but thoſe Noble perſons would have pre- 
ſery'd themſelves from being deluded by them; at leaſt many 
of the Inconveniences which after enſued would have been |} 
revented, if the form and method of their Proceedings had 
— preſcrib'd, or better look d into. 
Bor it muſt be confeſs d, that in that conjuncture ſuch 
neceſſary Evidence and Information could very hardly be 
given: for though it muſt not be doubted that there were 
many particular Perſons of Honour of that Nation who ab- 
horr d the Outrages which were committed, and retain'd 
within their own breaſts very Loyal wiſhes for his Majeſty's 
Proſperity ; yet it cannot be denied that thoſe Perſons, who 
by the Places they held (of King's Advocate, and other Of- 
fices) ought to have made that Information of matter of 
Law, and matter of Fact, were Themſelves the moſt active 
Promoters of the Rebellion; and the Defection was ſo ge- 


neral, 
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neral, and fo few declar'd, or were active on his Majeſty's 
behalf, that they who were not corrupted, in their inward 


I65 


Fidelity, were ſo Terrificd, that they durſt not appear in any 


Office that might provoke Thoſe who ſolely had the power 
and the will to deſtroy them. | 

Tae laſt and molt confounding Error was the removing 
the Treaty to London, and upon any terms conſenting that 
the Scotiſh Commiſſioners ſhould reſide there before a Peace 


concluded. By which means, they had not only opportunity 


to publiſh all their Counſels and Directions in their Sermons 
to the People (who reſorted thither in incredible numbers) 
and to give their Advice, from time to time, to Thoſe of the 
Engliſh who knew not ſo well yet to compaſs their Own ends, 
but were ready (when any buſineſs was too big and unweildy 
d by the few who were yet throughly engag'd) 


to interpoſe in the name of their Nation, and with reference 


to Things or Perſons to make ſuch demands from and on the 


| behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, as under no other aye 
at 


would have receiv'd any Countenance; and this brought t 

univerſal Terror with it (as will appear to the life in the pro- 
ceſs of this Hiſtory ) upon Thoſe of neareſt relation to the 
King's Service, as well as Thoſe at a greater diſtance, who 
clearly diſcern'd and deteſted the Villany and Wickedneſs of 


_ thoſe Tranſactions, that their warineſs and wiſdom could 


not be great enough to preſerve them, if they did not ſtu- 


pidly look on without ſeeming to underſtand what they could 
in no degree controul or prevent. 
Ix all Conſpiracies there muſt be great ſecrecy, conſent, 
and union; yet it can hardly be conceiv'd, with what entire 
Confidence in each other, the numerous and not very rich 
Nobility of Scotland (for of the Common People, who are na- 


turally very dependent on the other, there can be no wonder) 


concurr'd in the carrying on this Rebellion: their ſtrange 


Condeſcenſion and Submiſſion to their ignorant and inſolent 
Clergy, who were to have great Authority becaule they were 
to inflame all ſorts of Men upon the obligations of Conſcience; 
and in order thereunto, and to revenge a little Indiſcre- 
tion and ill Manners of ſome of the Biſhops, had liberty to 
erect a Tribunal the moſt Tyrannical over all forts of Men, 
and in all the Families of the Kingdom: fo that the Preacher 


reprehended the Husband, govern'd the Wife, chaſtis d the 


Children, and inſulted over the Servants, in the Houſes of 


the Greateſt Men. They referr'd the management and conduct 


of the whole Affair to a Committee of a few, who had never 
before exercis'd any Office or Authority in the Publick, with 
that perfect reſignation and obedience, that no body preſum d 
to enquire what was to be done, or to murmur at, or centuro 
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any thing that was done; and the General himſelf, and the 
Martial Affairs, were ſubject to this Regimen and Diſcipline as 
well as the Civil: yet They who were intruſted with this 
| Superiority, paid all the outward reſpect and reverence to 
the perſon of the General, as if all the power and diſpoſal had 
been in Him alone. 1 
Tu E few Engliſh (for there were yet but very few who 
were intruſted from the beginning of the Enterprize, and with 
all that was then projected) were Men of reſerv'd and dark 
natures, of great induſtry and addreſs, and of much reputa- 
tion for probity and integrity of Life, and who truſted none 
but thoſe who were contented to be truſted to that degree as 
they were willing to truſt them, without being inquiſitive in- 
to more than they were ready to Communicate, and for the 
reſt depended upon their diſcretion and judgment; and ſo 
prepar d and dilposd by ſecond and third hands, many to 
concur and contribute to ſeveral preparatory Actions, who 
would never have conſented to the concluſions which natu- 
rally reſulted from thoſe premiſes, | 
T x15 united ſtrength, and humble and active temper, was 
not encounter'd by an equal providence and circumſpection 
in the King's Councils, or an equal temper and dutiful diſpo- 
ſition in the Court; nor did they who reſolv d honeſtly and 
ſtoutly to diſcharge the Offices of good Servants and good Sub- 
jects to the utmoſt oppoſition of all unlawful attempts, com- 
muniĩcate their purpoſes to Men of the fame Integrity, that 
ſo they might unite their Counſels as well in the manner any 
way, as their reſolutions in the end. But every one thought 
it enough to preſerve his own Innocence, and to leave the 
Reſt to thoſe who ſhould have Authority to direct. The King 
was perplex d and irreſolute, and according to his natural con- 
ſtitution (which never dĩſpos d him to jealouſy of any Man 
of whom he had once thought well) was full of hope, that 
his condition was not ſo bad as it ſeem'd to be. The Queen 
wiſh'd much better to the Earl of Holland, than to the Arch- 
Biſhop or the Earl of Strafford, neither of them being in any 
degree acceptable to Her; fo that ſhe was little concern d for 


the danger that threatned them: but when ſhe ſaw the King's 


Honour and Dignity invaded in the proſecution, ſhe with- 
drew her favour from the Earl of Holland: but then ſhe was 
— by thoſe who had moſt credit with her, to be- 
ieve, that by the removal of the great Miniſters, Her Power 

and Authority would be encreas'd, and that the prevailing 
Party would be willing to depend upon Her; and that by 
gratifying the principal Perſons of them with ſuch Prefer- 
ments as they affected, ſhe ſhould quickly reconcile al. ill 
humours: and fo ſhe hearkned to any Overtures of that on ; 
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which were always carried on without the conſent or privity 
of thoſe who were concern'd, who in truth more diſliked 
Her abſolute Power with the King, than any other Excel; 
of the Court, and look'd upon it as the greateſt Grievance. 
Every Man There p what application would be 
moſt like to raiſe his Own Fortune, or W do Thoſe harm 
with whom he was angry, and gave himſelf wholly up to 
thoſe Artifices which might promote either. To preſerve 
themſelves from the . and cenſure of the Parlia- 
ment, and to render themſclyes gracious to Thoſe who were 
like to be powerful in it, was all Men's bufine and ſolli- 
citude. And in this very uncqual and difproportion'd con- 
dition and temper, was the King's and the Scoriſh Army, the 
Court and the Country, when the Parliament met. 


True END Or THE SEconD Book. 
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Deut. x11. 3. 


Take heed to thy ſelf, that thou be not ſnared by following 
them, and that thou enquire not after their Gods, ſay- 
ing, Flow did theſe Nations ſerve their Gods? even ſo 
will I do likewiſe. 

EO © 70 

——But they ſhall be as Thorns in your Sides, and their 

| Goa! ſhall be @ Snare unto you. 


— — —— 


U 


November 1640, with a fuller appear- 


after the iſſuing out the Writs; inſo- 
much as at the firſt not many Members 
were abſent. It had a fad and melan- 
cholick Aſpe& upon the firſt entrance, 
—M which preſag d ſome unuſual and un- 
natural events. The King himſelf did not Ride with his 
accuſtom d Equipage nor in his uſual Majeſty to oh =: of 
fer, but went privately in his Barge to the Parliament Stairs, 


aud after to — Church, as if it had been to a return of a 


Prorogued or Adjourn'd Parliament. And there was like- 
wiſe an untoward, and in truth an unheard of accident, 
which broke many of the King's meaſures, and infinitely 
diſorder d his Service beyond a capacity of reparation. From 
the time the calling a Parliament was refolv'd upon, the 
King deſign'd S* Thomas Gardiner, who was Recorder of Lon- 
don, to be Speaker in the Houſe of Con:mons; a Man of 
gravity and quickneſs, that had ſomes hat of authority and 
any Boo” in his Perſon and Preſence, and in all reſpects 
equal tothe Service. There was little doubt but that he would 
be choſen to ſerve in one of the four places for the Ty of 

ondon, 


E Parliament met upon the Third of . P- 


ance than could be reaſonably expect- rhe Third 
ed, from the ſhort time for Elections 
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London, which had very rarely rejected their Recorder upon 
that occaſion ; and leſt that ſhould fail, diligence was us'd in 
one or two other places that he might be elected. The op- 
oſition was fo great, and the Faction ſo ſtrong, to hinder his 
2 Elected in the City, that four others were choſen for 
that Service, without hardly mentioning his name: nor was 
there leſs induſtry us d to prevent his being choſen in other 
places; Clerks were corrupted not to make out the Writ for 


one place, and ways were found out to hinder the Writ from 


being executed in another, time enough for the Return before 
the meeting: ſo great a fear there was, that a Man of entire 
Affections to the King, and of prudence enough to manage 
thoſe Affections, and to regulate the contrary, ſhould be put 


into the Chair, So that the very morning the Parliament was 
to meet, and when the King intended to go thither, he was 


inform'd that Sr Thomas Gardiner was not return'd to ſerve as 
a Member in the Houſe of Commons, and ſo was not ca- 


pable of being choſen to be Speaker; fo that his Majeſty de- 


ferr'd his going to the Houſe till the afternoon, by which 
time he was to think of another Speaker. _ 
Dos the peruſal of all the Returns into the Crown Of- 


fice, there were not found many Lawyers of eminent Name, 


(though many of them prov'd very Eminent Men afterwards) 


or who had ſerv'd long in former Parliaments; the * 


rience whereof was to be wiſh'd ; and Men of that Profeſhon 


had been moſt commonly thought the moſt proper for that 


Service, and the putting it our of the Channel ar that time 
was thought too hazardous: ſo that, after all the deliberation 
the ſhortneſs of that time would admit, M* Lenthall, a Bencher 
of Lincolns Inn (a Lawyer of competent practice, and no ill 
reputation for his Affection to theGovernment both of Church 
and State) was pitch d upon by the King, and with very great 
difficulty rather prevail'd with than perſwaded to accept the 
Charge. And no doubt a worſe could not have been deputed 
of all that Profeſſion who were then return d; for he was a 
Man of a very narrow timorous nature, and of no experience 


or converſation in the Affairs of the Kingdom, beyond what 


the very drugery in his Profeſſion (in which all his deſign 


recommended the diſtracted condition of the Kingdom _ 
too little Majeſty) to the Wiſdom of the two Houſes o 


was to make himſelf Rich) engag'd him in. In a word, he 


was in all reſpects very unequal to the Work, and not know- 


ing how to preſerve his own dignity, or to reſtrain the Li- 


cence and Exorbitance of Others, his Weakneſs contributed 
as much to the growing Miſchiefs, as the Malice of the prin- 
Cipal contrivers. However, after the King had that afternoon 


Par- 
liament, to have ſuch reformation and remedies N as 
| hey 
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They ſhould think fit, propoſing to them, as the beſt rule for 

their Counſels, That all things ſhould be reduced to the 
practice of the time of Queen Elizabeth; the Houſe of 
Commons no ſooner return d to their Houle, then they choſe 

Mr Lenthall to be their Speaker; and two days after, with tr Len- 
the uſual ceremonies and circumſtances, preſented him to the bill made 
King, who declar'd his acceptation; and fo both Houſes * TN 


* were ready for the Work. 


V 


n TurRE was obſerv'd a marvellous elated Countenance in 
e many of the Members of Parliament before they met toge- 
© ther in the Houſe; the ſame Men who ſix monthsbefore were 
E obſerv d to be of very moderate Tempers, and to wiſh that 
t gentle remedies might be applied, without opening the wound 
8 too wide and expoſing it to the air, and rather to cure what 
* was amiſs than too ſtrictly to make inquiſition into the cauſes 
3 and original of the Malady, talk d now in another dialect 
* both of Things and Perſons; and faid © That they muſt now 
* ce be of another Temper than they were the laſt Parliament; 
h te that they muſt not only ſweep the Houſe clean below, but 
* muſt pull down all the Cobwebs which hung in the Top 
133 corners, that they might not breed duſt, and ſo make a 
* te foul Houſe hereafter, That they had now an opportunity 
5) e to make their Country happy, by removing all Grievances, 
wy «and pulling up the Cauſes of them by the Roots, if all Men 
_ * would do their Duties; and us'd much other ſharp difcourſe 
at to the ſame purpoſe: by which it was diſcern'd, that the 
— warmeſt and boldeſt Counſels and Overtures, would find a 
=. much better reception than thoſe of a more temperate allay ; 
er which fell out accordingly: and the very firſt day they met 
ill together, in which they could enter upon buſineſs, M* Pym, M- Pym 
ch in a long, form d diſcourſe, lamented the miſerable ſtate and A 


condition of the Kingdom, aggravated all the particulars Gri-vance-. 
which had been done amiſs in the Government, as © Done 
ed * and contriv d maliciouſly, and upon deliberation, to change 


= < the whole Frame, and to deprive the Nation of all the Li- 
- ce berty and Property which was their Birthright by the Laws 


* of the Land, which were now more conſider d, but ſub- 
in ce jected to the Arbitrary Power of the Privy-Council, which 


he « 2oyern'd the Kingdom according to Their will and plea- 
_ cc ſure; theſe Calamities falling upon us in the Reign of a Pi- 
Li. te dus and Virtuous King, who lov'd his People, and was a 
ted te great lover of Juſtice. And thereupon enlarging in ſome 
in- 


ſpecious commendation of the nature and goodneſs of the King, 
80 oe he might wound him with leſs ſuſpicion, he ſaid, © We 
e muſt enquire from what Fountain theſe Waters of bitter- 
«neſs flow d; what Perſons They were who had fo far inſi- 


— A nuated themſelves into his Royal Affections, as to be able 
cy | , cc to 
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« to pervert his excellent Judgment, to abuſe his Name, and 


<* wickedly apply His Authority to countenance and ſupport 
* their Own corrupt deſigns. Though he doubted there would 


be Many found of this Claſſis, who had contributed their 


te joynt endeavours to bring this miſery upon the Nation; 
ce Yet he believ'd there was One more ſignal in that Admini- 
ce ſtration than the reſt, being a Man of great parts and con- 
te trivance, and of great induſtry to bring what he deſign d 
«to pals; a Man, who, in the memory of many preſent, had 
tc ſate in that Houſe an earneſt vindicator of the Laws, and a 
© moſt zealous Aſſertor and Champion for the Liberties of the 
ce People; but that it was long ſince he turn'd Apoſtate from 
te thoſe good Affections, and according to the * and na- 
te ture of Apoſtates, was become the greateſt Enemy to the 
< Liberties of his Country, and the greateſt promoter of Ty- 


e ranny that any Age had produc d. And then he nam d 


ce the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
te Preſident of the Council eſtabliſh'd in Torł for the Northern 
ce Parts of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, had in both Places, 
et and in all other Provinces wherein his ſervice had been 
te us d by the King, rais'd ample monuments of his Tyranni- 
ce cal nature; and that he believ'd, if they took a ſhort ſurvey 
cc of his actions and behaviour, they would find him the 


= 83 Author and Promoter of all thoſe Counſels which 


ad expos d the Kingdom to ſo much Ruin: and ſo in- 


ſtanc'd in ſome high and imperious actions done by him in 


England and in Ireland, ſome proud and over confident ex- 


preſſions in diſcourſe, and ſome paſſionate advices he had 


that they who were not in 


given in the moſt ſecret Councils and Debates of the affairs of 
State; adding ſome lighter | wr) go of his vanity and amours; 
am'd with anger and deteſtation 


againſt him for the former, might have leſs eſteem and reye- 


rence for his prudence and diſcretion: and fo concluded, 


* That they would well conſider how to provide a Remedy 


" 88 to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent the farther 
te Miſchiefs they were to expect from the continuance of this 
* great Man's power and credit with the King, and his influ- 


 *ence upon His Counſels. 


FROM the time that the Earl of Straſſord was nam'd, 
moſt Men believ d that there would be ſome Committee ap- 
pointed to receive information of all his miſcarriages, and 


that, upon report thereof, they would farther conſider what 


courſe to take in the examination and proſecution thereof; 
but they had already prepar'd and digeſted their buſineſs to 

a riper peri | 
_ M* P 4 hadno ſooner finiſh'd his diſcourſe, than Sr John 
Clotworthy (a Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly unknown 
: | in 
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in England, who was, by the contrivance and recommendation 


of ſome powerful perſons, return'd to ſerve for a Burrogh in 


Devonſhire, that ſo he might be enabled to act This part 
againſt the Lord Lieutenant) made a long and confus'd rela- 
tion “of his Tyrannical carriage in that Kingdom; of the 


Army he had rais'd there to invade Scotland; how he had 


© threaten'd the Parliament, if they granted not ſuch Supplies 
*as he requir d; of an Oath he had fram d to be adminitter'd 


e to all the Scoriſþ Nation which inhabited that Kingdom, and 
his ſevere proceedings againſt ſome Perſons of Quality who 


e refus d to take that Oath; and that he had with great pride 
te and paſſion publickly declar'd at his leaving that Kingdom, 
*If ever he ſhould return to that Sword, he would not leave 
* a Scotiſh-man to inhabit in Ireland: with a multitude of very 


exalted expreſſions, and ſome very high actions in his admini- 


ſtration of that Government, in which the Lives, as well as 
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the Fortunes of men had been diſpos'd of out of the common 


road of Juſtice: all which, made him to be look d upon as a 


man very terrible, and under whoſe authority men would 


not chooſe to put themſelves. 


SEVERAL other Perſons appearing ready to continue tlie 


diſcourſe, and the morning being ſpent, ſo that, according to 
the obſervation of Parliament hours, the time of riſing was 


come, an Order was ſuddainly made © that the door ſhould 


<« he ſhut, and no body ſuffer d to go out of the Houſe; which 


had rarely been practis d: care having been firſt taken, to 
give ſuch advertiſement to ſome of the Lords that that Houſe 
might likewiſe be kept from riſing; which would otherwiſe 
very much have broken their meaſures. | 


TrEn S* John Hotham, and ſome other Tork-ſbire men, 


| who had receiv'd ſome diſobligation from the Earl in the 


Country, continued the Invective, mentioning many particu- 
lars of his imperious carriage, and that he had in the face of 


declar'd, © that they ſhould find the little finger of the King's 


Paſſion and Prejudice towards him. 


I concluſion, after many hours of bitter inveighing, and 
_ ripping up the courſe of his life before his coming to Court, 


and his Actions after, it was moy'd, according to the ſe- 
cret Reſolution taken before, that he might be forthwith 
© Impeach d of High T reaſon; which was no ſooner mention d, 
than it found an univerſal approbation and conſent from the 
whole Houſe: nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon 
who offer'd to ſtop the Torrent by any favourable teſtimony 

concerning 


the Country, upon the execution of ſome Illegal Commiſſion, 


cc Prerogative heavier upon them than the loyns of the Law; 
vhich expreſſion, though upon after-examination it was found 
to have a quite contrary ſenſe, marvellouſly increas'd the 
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concerning the Earl's carriage, ſave only that the Lord Fall- 
land (who was very well known to be Ar from having any 
kindneſs for him) when the Propoſition was made for the 
Preſent accuſing him of High Treaſon, modeſtly defir'd the 
Houſe to conſider, © Whether it would not ſuit better with 
e the gravity of their Proceedings, firſt to digeſt many of 
te thoſe particulars which had been mention'd, by a Com- 
e mittee, before they ſent up to accuſe him? declaring him- 
ce ſelf to be abundantly fatisfy'd that there was enou h to 


charge him: which was very ingenuouſly, and frankly 


anſwer d by M Pym, That ſuch a delay might probably 
< blaſt all their hopes, and put it out of their power to pro- 


cc ceed farther than they had done already; that the Earl's 
« power and credit with the King, and with all thoſe who 


te had moſt credit with King or Queen, was fo great, that 
ce yhen he ſhould come to know that ſo much of his Wicked- 


cc nels was diſcover'd, his own Conſcience would tell him 


* What he was to expect; and therefore he would undoubt- 
te edly procure the Parliament to be Diſſolv d, rather than un- 


ce dergo the Juſtice of it, or take ſome other deſperate courſe 


te to preſerve himſelf, though with the hazard of the King- 
ce dom's ruin: Whereas, if they preſently ſent up to im- 
te peach him of High Treaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in 
e the Name and on the behalf of all the Commons of Eng- 


land, who were repreſented by them, the Lords would be 
e oblig d in Jen to commit him into ſafe Cuſtody, and fo 


« ſequeſter him from reſorting to Council, or having acceſs 
e to his Majeſty; and then they ſhould proceed againſt him 
te jn the uſual form with all neceſſary expedition. 

To thoſe who were known to have no kindneſs for him, 
and ſeem d to doubt whether all the particulars alledg d, be- 


cc T 
ce Accuſers, and that the Lords were the proper Judges whe- 
*ther ſuch a complication of Enourmous Crimes in one Per- 


c ſon, did not amount to the higheſt Offence the Law took 


© notice of, and therefore that it was fit to preſent it to Them. 
Theſe reaſons of the haſte they made, ſo clearly deliver d, 
gave that univerſal ſatisfaction, that without farther conſider- 
ing the Injuſtice and Unreaſonableneſs of it, they Voted una- 
nimouſly (for ought appear d to the contrary by any avow d 


The Com- contradiction) That they would forthwith ſend up to the 
mon; Lords and accuſe the Earl of Strafford of High Treaſon, and 


be 
2 of 


<« ſeveral other Crimes and Miſdemeanours, and defire that 


Scrafford of ©© he might be preſently ſequeſter'd from the Council, and 


High Trea- 


fon. 


% committed to ſafe Cuſtody ; and Mi Pym was made choice 


ol for the Meſſenger to perform that Office. This being de- 


termin'd, 


ing prov'd, would amount to High Treaſon, it was alledg'd, 
E the Houſe of Commons were not Judges, but only 
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rermin'd, the doors were open'd, and moſt of the Houſe ac- 
companied him on the Errand. | 

IT was about three of the Clock in the afternoon, when 
the Earl of Straſſord (being infirm, and not well diſpos'd in 
his health, and ſo not having ftirr'd out of his houſe that 


morning) hearing that both Houſes ſtill fate, thought fit to 


go thither. It was believ'd by ſome (upon what ground 
was never clear enough) that he made that haſte then to ac- 
cuſe the Lord Say, and ſome others, of having induced the 
Scots to invade the Kingdom; but he was ſcare enter'd into 
the Houſe of Peers, when the Meſſage from the Houle of 
Commons was call'd in, and when Mr Pym at the Bar, and in 
the Name of all the Commons of England, impeach'd Thomas 
Earl of Strafford (with the addition of all his other Titles) 


of High Treaſon, and ſeveral other heinous Crimes and Miſ- : 


demeanours, of which he ſaid the Commons would in due 
time make proof in form; and in the mean time deſir'd in 


Their name, that he might be ſequeſter d from all Counſels, 


and be put into ſafe Cuſtody : and fo withdrawing, the Ear) 
was, with more Clamour than was ſuitable to the gravity of 
that Supreme Courr, call'd upon to withdraw, hardly obtain- 


ing leave to be firſt heard in his place, which could not be 


denied him. ; 
Hs then lamented © His great Misfortune to lie under fo 


heavy a charge; profeſs'd his Innocence and Integrity, 
* which he made no doubt he ſhould make appear to them; 


te deſir d that he might have his Liberty, until ſome Guilr 


r ſhould be prov d; and deſir d them to conſider, what miſ— 


ie chief they ſhould bring upon Themſelves, if upon ſuch a 


« general Charge, without the mention of any one Crime, a 
cc Peer of the Realm ſhould be conimitred to Priſon, and {o 


e depriv'd of his Place in that Houſe, where he was ſumnion d 
te by the King's Writ to affiſt in their Counſels ; and of what 
* conſequence ſuch a Precedent might be to their Own Pri- 


ce vilege and Birthright: and then withdrew. The Peers a. Lats 
with very little debate reſolv'd © He ſhould be committed to %. 


to the 


te the Cuſtody of the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- rod, 4. 


te there to remain until the Houſe of Commons ſhould bring 


e jn a particular Charge againſt him: which determination 
of the Houſe was pronounced to him at the Bar upon his 


Knees, by the Lord Keeper of the great Seal, upon the Wool- 


ſack: and fo being taken away by Maxwell, Gentleman 


Uſher, M* Pym was call'd in, and inform'd what the Houſe 


had done; after which (it being then about four of the 


Clock) both Houſes adjourn'd till the next day. 
We this work was ſo proſperouſly over, they begun 
to conſider, that notwithſtanding all the Induſtry that had 


been 
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been uſed to N ſuch Members to be choſen, or return d 
though not choſen, who had been moſt refractory to the Go- 
vernment of the Church and State; yet that the Houſe was 
{o conſtituted, that when the firſt heat (which almoſt all men 
brought with them) ſhould be a little allay'd, violent coun- 
ſels would not be long hearken d to: and refine, As they 
took great care by the Committee of Elections to remove as 
many of thoſe Members as they ſuſpected not to be inclinable 
to their Paſſions, upon pretence © That they were not regu- 
*larly choſen, that ſo they might bring in others more ply- 
able in Their places; in which no rule of Juſtice was ſo much 
as pretended to be obſerv'd by them; inſomuch as it was 
often ſaid by leading men amongſt them, © That they ought 
ein thoſe caſes of Elections to be guided by the fatneſs and 
«worthineſs of the Perſon, whatſoever the deſire of thoſe 
cas in whom the Right of Election remain d; and there- 
fore one man hath been admitted upon the ſame rule by 
which another hath been rejected: So they declar d, That 
* no Perſon how Lawfully and Regularly ſoever choſen and 
cc return'd, ſhould be and fit as a Member with them, who 
te had been a party or favourer of any Project, or who had 
been employ'd in any illegal Commiſſion. oy 
By this means (contrary to the Cuſtoms and Rights of 
Parliament) many Gentlemen of good Quality were remov d, 
in whoſe places commonly others were choſen of more agree- 
able diſpoſitions: but in this likewiſe there was no rule ob- 
ſerv'd; for no perſon was hereby remoy'd, of whom there 
was any hope that he might be apply'd to the violent courſes 
_ which were intended. Upon which occaſion the King charg d 
them in one of his Declarations, © That when, under that no- 
ce tion of Projectors, they expell d many, they yet never 
ce queſtion d S* Henry Mildmay, or M* Lawrence Whitaker ; 
who had been moſt {candalouſly engag d in thoſe Preſſures, 
though ſince more ſcandalouſly in all omar againſt his 
Majeſty ; to which never any anſwer or rep)y was made. 
Tas next Art, was to make the Severity and rigour of 
the Houſe as formidable as was poſſible, and to make as many 
men apprehend themſelves obnoxious to the Houſe, as had 
been in any Truſt or employment in the Kingdom. Thus 
they paſs'd man . Votes concerning Ship-money, in 
which, all wlio had been High Sheriffs, and ſo collected it, 
were highly concern d. The like ſharp Concluſions were 
made upon all Lords Lieutenants and their Deputies, which 
were the prime Gentlemen of Quality in all the Counties of 
England. Then upon ſome diſquiſition of the Proceedings 
in the Star-Chamber, and at the Council-Table, all who con- 
curr'd in ſuch a Sentence, and conſented to ſuch an Order, 
Me | were 
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were declar'd Criminal, and to be proceeded againſt. So 


that, in a moment, All the Lords of the Council, All who 
had been Deputy Lieutenants, or High Sheriffs, during the 


late years, found themſelves within the mercy of theſe grand 


Inquiſitors: and hearing new terms of Art, that a complica- 
tion of ſeveral Miſdemeanours might grow up to Treaſon, and 


the like, it was no wonder if men defir'd by all means to get 
Their favour and protection. 


Wu they had ſufficiently ſtartled men by theſe Pro- * 
ceedings, and upon half an hour's debate, ſent up an Accu- canterbury 
{ation againſt the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury of High 2/4 


Treaſon, and fo removd Him likewiſe from the King's fn. — 


Council, they reſted ſatisfied with their general Rules, Votes, 
and Orders, without making haſte to proceed either againſt 
Things or Perſons; being willing rather to keep men in 
Suſpenſe, and to have the advantage of their Fears, than, by 


letting them ſce the Worſt that could befall them, loſe the 
benefit of their application. For this reaſon they us d their 


utmoſt skill to keep off any Debate of Ship- money, that That 


whole buſineſs might hang like a Meteor over the heads of 


thoſe that were in any degree faulty in it; and it was obſerva- 


ble, when notwithſtanding all their endeavours to divert it, 


that buſineſs was brought into debate, and upon that (which 


could not be ayoided ) the Lord Finch nam d as an avow'd 
Factor and Procurer of that odious Judgment; who, if Their 


rule were true, © That an endeavour to alter the Government 
*by Law, and to introduce an Arbitrary Power, were Trea- 
te ſon, was the moſt notoriouſly and unexcuſably guilty of 
that Crime of any man that could be nam'd ; Before they 
would endure the mention of an accuſation of High Treaſon, 
they appointed a Committee, with great deliberation and ſo- 


lemnity, to bring in a charge Formally 1 (which had 
not been done in the caſe of the Lord Arch-Biſnop, or the 


Earl of Straſſord) and then gave him a day to be heard for 
himſelf at the Houſe of Commons Bar, whereby, againſt all 


Order, he was to take notice of what was handled in the 


Houſe concerning himſelf; and then finding that, by their 


own Rules, He would be likewiſe accus'd of High-Treaſon, 


they continued the Debate ſo long, that the Lords Houſe 
was riſen, ſo that the Accuſation was not carried up till the 
next morning ; and before that time, the Lord Keeper (being 


well inform'd of all that had paſs'd) had withdrawn himſelf Tous Lo 
and ſhortly after went into Holland: the Lord Littleton, then Finch 
withdrew 


Keeper of the Great Seal of England in his place. bejond Sec. 


Chief Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas, being made 
Az our the ſame time, St Francis Windebank,, one of the 


Principal Secretaries of State, and then a Member of the 
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Houſe of Commons, was accus'd of many tranſactions on the 
behalf of the Papiſts, of ſeveral natures (whoſe extraordinary 
Patron indeed bo was) and he being then preſent in the 
Houſe, ſeveral Warrants under his own hand were produc'd 
for the diſcharge of Proſecutions againſt Prieſts, and for the 
releaſe of Prieſts out of Priſon : whereupon, whilſt the mat- 
ter ſhould be debated, according to cuſtom, he was order d to 
Withdraw, and ſo went into the uſual place, the Committee- 
Chamber; immediately whereupon, the Houſe of Commons 
went to a Conference with the Lords upon ſome other occa- 
ſion, and returning from that Conference, no more reſum'd 
the Debateof the Secretary, but having conſider'd ſome other 
buſineſs, roſe at their uſual hour; and ſo the Secretary had 
liberty to go to his own houſe; from whence, obſerving the 
diſpoſition of the Houſe, and well knowing what they were 
able to ſay againſt him, he had no more mind to truſt him- 
ſelf in that company, but the ſame night withdrew himſelf 
« 4id lie- from any place where enquiry might be made for him, and 
- Sr" was no more heard of till the news came of his being landed 
debank. in France. 1 
So that within leſs than ſix weeks, for no more was yet 
elapſed, theſe terrible Reformers had caus d the two greateſt 
Counſellors of the Kingdom, and whom they moſt fear d, and 
ſo hated, to be remoy'd from the King, and impriſon d, 
under an accuſation of High Treaſon; and frighted away 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and One of 
the Principal Secretaries of State, into Forreign Kingdoms, for 
fear of the like; beſides the preparing all the Lords of the 
Council, and very many of the principal Gentlemen through- 
out England, who (as was ſaid before) had been High 
Sheriffs, and Deputy Lieutenants, to expect ſuch meaſure of 
Puniſhment from Their general Votes and Reſolutions, as 
their future Demeanour ſhould draw upon them, for their 
paſt Offences: by which means, they were like to find no vi- 
gorous Reſiſtance or Oppoſition in their farther deſigns. 
Il CovLp never yet learn the true reaſon, why they ſuf- 
fer d Secretary Windebank to eſcape their Juſtice (for the Lord 
Finch, it was viſible he was in their favour, and they would 
gladly have preſery'd him in the place) againſt whom they 
had more pregnant teſtimony of Offences within the 
verge of the Law, than againſt any perſon they have accus'd 
ſince this Parliament, and of ſome that, it may be, might 
have prov'd Capital, and fo their appetite of Blood might 
have — ſatisfied: For, beſides his frequent Letters of in- 
terceſſion in his Oun name, and ſignification of his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, on the behalf of Papiſts and Prieſts, to the Judges, 
and to other Miniſters of Juſtice; and Protections granted by 
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Himſelf to Prieſts, that no body ſhould moleſt them ;* He 
| harbour'd ſome Prieſts in his own Houſe, knowing them to 
be ſuch; which, by the Statute made in the Twenty ninth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, is made Felony: and there were 
ſome Warrants under his Own hand for the releaſe of Prieſts 
out of Newgate, who were actually attainted of Treaſon, and 
condemn'd to be hang'd, drawn, and quarter'd; which by 
the {tric Letter of the Statute, the Lawyers ſaid, would have 
been very penal to him. 


I REMEMBER one Story brought into the Houſe con- 


cerning him, that adminiſtred ſome mirth ; A meſſenger (I 
think his name was Newton) who principally attended the ſer- 
vice of apprehending Prieſts, came one day to him in his 
Garden, and told him, That he had brought with him a 
** Prieſt, a ſtirring and active Perſon, whom he had appre- 
* hended that morning; and defir'd to know, to what Pri- 
on he ſhould carry him. The Secretary ſharply ask'd him, 
Whether he would never give over this Blood-chirſty hu- 
*mour? and in great anger calling him Knave, and taking 
the Warrant from him by which he had apprehended him, 
departed without giving any other direction. The Meſſen- 
ger appall'd, thought the Prieſt was ſome Perſon in favour, 
and therefore took no more care of him, but ſuffer d him 
to depart. The Prieſt, freed from this fright, went ſecurely 
to his Lodgings, and within two or three days was arreſted 
for Debt, and carried in execution to Priſon. Shortly after, 
Secretary Windebank tent for the Meſſenger, and ask'd him, 
* What was become of the Prieft he had at ſuch a time 
e brought before him? he told him, © That he conceiv'd his 
* Honour had been offended with the apprehenſion of him, 
and therefore he had look'd no farther after him. The Se- 
cretary in much Paſſion told him, The diſcharging a Prieſt 
es no light matter, and that if he ſpeedily found him not, 
he ſhould anſwer the default with his life; that the Prieſt 
* was a dangerous Fellow, and mutt not eſcape in that faſhi- 
© on. The Meſſenger, beſides his natural inclination to that 
exerciſe, terrified with thoſe threats, left no means untried for 
the diſcovery, and at laſt heard where the man was in exe- 
cution in Priſon: thither he went and demanded the Prieſt 
(who was not there known to be ſuch) as his Priſoner for- 
merly, and eſcap'd from him; and by virtue of his firſt War- 
rant took him again into his cuſtody, and immediately carried 
him to the Secretary ; and within few days after, the Prieſt 
was diſcharg'd, — £4 liberty. The Jaylor, in whole cuſto- 
dy he had been put for debt, was arreſted by the Parties 
griev'd, and he again ſued the Meſſenger, who appeal'd for 
Juſtice to the Houſe of Commons againſt the 2. 5 
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Ta 1s Caſe had been preſented to the Committee, and was 


ready to be reported, with all thoſe Warrants under his own 
hand before mention'd, at the time when Secretary Windebank 


was in the Houſe, Beſides that, he was charg'd by the Lords 


by meſſage or at a Conference, for breach of Privilege at 


the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, and ſigning Warrants 
for the ſearching the Studies and Papers of ſome Members ; 
for which, according to the Doctrine then receiv'd, he might 


have been put into the cuſtody of the Serjeant of the Houle. 


Bur, as the laſt occaſion was not laid hold of, becauſe it would 
have inevitably involv'd his brother Secretary Sr Harry Vane, 
who was under the ſame charge, and againſt whom indeed 
That charge was aim'd: So, it ſeems, they were contented 
he ſhould make an eſcape from any Trial for the reſt ; either, 
becauſe they thought his Place would be ſooner void by his 
Flight than by his Trial, which would have taken up ſome 
time, and requir'd ſome formality, they having deſign d that 
Place to Mir Hollis; or that they thought he would, upon any 


examination, draw in ſomewhat to the Prejudice of S* — 


Vane, whom they were to protect: and ſo they were we 
content with his eſcape. 

H avixG made their firſt entrance upon buſineſs with this 
Vigour,they procceded every day with the fame Fervour; and 
he who expreſs d moſt Warmth againſt the Court and the Go- 
vernment, was heard with the moft Favour ; every day pro- 
ducing many form'd claborate Orations, againſt all the Acts 
of State which had been done for many years preceding. 
That they might haſten the Proſecution of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, which was their Firſt great deſign, they made a cloſe 
Committee of ſuch Members, as they knew to be moſt for 
their purpoſe, who ſhould, under an obligation of Secrecy, 

repare * heads of a charge againſt him; which had been 
Fel om or never heard of before in Parliament: and that they 
might be ſure to do their Buſineſs effectually, they ſent a 
meſſage to the Houſe of Peers, to defire them © To nominatc 
te a ſele& Committee likewiſe of a few, to examine upon 
ce gath ſuch Witneſſes, as the Committee of the Houſe of 


« Commons for preparing the Charge againſt the Earl of Straf- 


ce ford ſhould produce before them, and in their Preſence, and 


«upon ſuch Interrogatories as they ſhould offer; which, 


though it was withour Precedent, or example, the Lords pre- 
ſently conſented to, and nam'd ſuch men as knew well What 


they had to do. Then they cauſed Petitions to be every day 


preſented, by ſome who had been Griev'd, by any ſevere Sen- 
tences in the Star-Chamber, or Committed by the Lords of 
the Council, againſt Lords Lieutenants of Counties, and their 
Deputy Lieutenants, for having levyed Money _ the 


ountry, 


r 


3 
wo 
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Country, for conducting and clothing of Soldiers, and other 


actions of a Martial nature (which had been done by thoſe 
Officers ſo qualify'd, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was practiſed throughout her Reign) and againſt Sheriffs, for 


having levied Ship- money. Upon all which Petitions (the 


matter being preſs d and aggravated ſtill upon every particu- 
lar by ſome Member of note and Authority, upon which) all 
the Acts how formal and judicial ſoever, without ſo much as 

5 Judgments read, were voted © To 
ce be Illegal, and againſt the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
ce ject; and that all who were guilty of ſuch Proceedings, 


© ſhould be Proſecuted for their preſumption ,and ſhould like- 


* wiſe pay Damages to the perſons injur'd. 

By which general Votes (all paſs d within a ſhort time 
after the ſitting of the Parliament) they had made themſelves 
{o terrible, that all Privy-Counſellors, as well for what they 
had done at the Board, as in the Star-Chamber (where indeed 
many notable Sentences had paſs'd, with ſome excels in the 
Puniſhment) all Lords Licutenants, who for the moſt part 
were likewiſe Counſellors, whereof all were of the Houſe 
of Pecrs; and then all who were Deputy-Lieutenants, or had 
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been Sheriffs ſince the firſt iſſuing out of Writs for the col- 


lection of Ship-money, whereof very many were then of the 


Houſe of Commons; found themſelves involv'd under ſome 


of thoſe Votes, and liable to be proceeded againſt upon the 


firſt Provocation ; whereby they were kept in ſuch awe, both 


in the one Houſe, and the other, as if they were upon their 
good behaviour, that they durſt not appear to diſlike, much 


leſs to oppoſe, whatſoever was propos d. 
ma 4.85 6M impriſon'd for Sedir 


ion by the Star-Cham- 
ber upon the moſt ſolemn examination and the moſt grave 
deliberation, were ſet at liberty, that they might proſecute 


their appcals in Parliament. In the mean time, though there 
were two Armies in the Bowels of the Kingdom, at fo vaſt 


an expence, care was taken only to provide money to pay 
them, without the leaſt mention that the one ſhould return 


into Scotland, and the other be disbanded, that ſo that vaſt 
expence might be determin d: but on the contrary, frequent 
inſinuations were given, That many great things were firſt 
te to be done before the Armies could be disbanded; onl 
they deſir d the King, © That all Papiſts might be forthwit 


tc caſhicr'd out of his Army, which his Majeſty could not 2 8 


e deny; and ſo ſome Officers of good account were imme- n a. 


diately diſmiſs'd. | that time, 


and the cha- 


Ir will not be impertinent nor unnatural to this preſent f 4. 


M 3 lejs 


Diſcourſe, to ſet down in this place the preſent temper and when !eading 
conſtitution of both Houſes of Parliament, that it may be the 


men nm beth, 
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leſs wonder d at, that fo prodigious an alteration ſhould be 


made in ſo ſhort a time, and the Crown fallen ſo low, that 


it could neither ſupport it ſelf and its Own Majeſty, nor 
Them who would appear faithful to it. 
In the Hſe O the Houſe of! Peers, the great contrivers and deſigners 
n were, firſt the Earl of Bedford, a wiſe man, and of too great 
Bedford. and plentiful a fortune to wiſh a ſubverſion of the Govern- 
ment; and it quickly appear'd, that he only intended to make 
Himſelf and his Friends great at Court, not at all to leſſen 
the Court it ſelf. 


nd ture, ofa meanand a narrow fortune, of great Parts, and of the 
_ higheſt Ambition; but whoſe Ambition would not be ſatiſ- 


fied with Offices and Preferments, without ſome condeſcen- 
ſions and alterations in Eccleſiaſtical matters. He had for 


many years been the Oracle of thoſe who were call'd Puri- 
tans in the worſt ſenſe, and ſteer d all Their counſels and 
deſigns. He was a notorious Encmy to the Charch, and to 
molt of the Eminent Church-men, with ſome of whom he 
had particular conteſts. He had always oppos'd and contra- 
dicted all acts of State, and all Taxes and Impoſit ions, which 
were not exactly Legal, and fo had as eminently and as ob- 
ſtinately refus d the payment of Ship-money as M Hambden 
had done; though the latter, by the choice of the King's Coun- 
cil, had brought his Cauſe to be firſt heard and argued, 
with which Judgment, it was intended the whole right of 
That matter ſhould he concluded, and all other Cauſes over- 
ruled. The Lord Say would not acquieſce, but preſs d to 
have his Own calc argued, and was ſo follicitous in Perſon 
with all the Judges, both privately at their Chambers, and 
publickly in the Court at Weſtminſter, that he was very 
grievous to them. His Commitment at 7ork, the year before, 
| becauſe he refus d to take an Oath, or rather ſubſcribe a Pro- 
teſtation, againſt holding Intelligence with the Scots, when 
the King firſt march d againſt them, had given him much cre- 


dit, Ina word, he had very great Authority with all the Diſ- 


contented party throughout the Kingdom, and a good repu- 


tation with many who were not diſcontented, who believd 
him to be a wiſe man and of a very uſeful temper, in an age 


of Licence, and one who would ſtill adhere to the Law. 


The Lud Tus Lord Mandevile, eldeſt Son to the Lord Privy-Seal, 


Mandevile. was a Perſon of great civility, and very well bred, and had 


been early in the Court under the favour of the Duke of 
Buckingham, a Lady of whoſe Family he had married; he had 
attended upon the Prince when he was in Spain, and had been 


call'd to the Houſe of Peers in the life time of his Father, 
by the name of the Lord Kimbolton, which was a very extra- 


ordinary 


The Lord TRE Lord Viſcount Say, a man of a cloſe and reſerv'd na- 
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ordinary favour. Upon the death of the Duke of Buckingham, 


his Wife being likewiſe dead, he married the Daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick; a man in no grace at Court, and loak'd 
upon as the greatelt Patron of the Puritans, becauſe of much 
the greateſt Eſtate of all who favour'd them, and ſo was 
elteem'd by them with great application and veneratior : 
though he was of a life very licentious, and unconformable 
to Their profeſs d Rigour, which they rather diſpenſed with, 
than they would withdraw from a Houſe where they receiv d 
ſo eminent a Protection, and ſuch notable Bounty. Upon 
this latter Marriage the Lord Mandevile totally eſtranged 
himſelf from the Court, and upon all occaſions appear'd 
enough to diſlike what was done there, and engag'd bimſelf 
wholely in the converſation of thoſe who were moſt noto- 
riouſly of that Party, whereof there was a kind of Fraternity 


of many perſons of good condition, who choſe to live toge- 


ther in one Family, at a Gentleman's Houſe of a fair fortune, 
near the place where the Lord Mandevile liv'd, whither 
others of that Claſſis likewiſe reſorted, aud maintain'd a joynt 
and mutual correſpondence and converſation together with 
much familiarity and friendſhip : That Lord, to ſupport, and 
the better to improve that Popularity, living at a much 


higher rate than the narrow exhibition allow'd to him by 


his wary Father could juſtify, making up the reſt by contract- 


ing a great debt, which long lay heavy upon him; by which 


generous way of living, and by his natural civility, good 
manners, and good nature, which flow'd towards all men, he 
was univerſally acceptable and bclov'd ; and no man more in 
the confidence of the Diſcontented and Factious party than 
He, and none to whom the whole maſs of Their "x oy as -- 
well what remain'd in Chaos as what was Form'd, was more 
entirely communicated, and no man more conſulted with. 
And therefore theſe three Lords are nominated as the Princi- 
pal Agents in the Houſe of Peers (though there were many 
there of Quality and Intereſt much ſuperiour to any of Them) 


becauſe They were principally and abſolutely truſted by thoſe 


who were to manage all in the Houſe of Commons, and to 
raiſe that Spirit which was upon all occaſions to inflame the 
Lords. Vet it being enough known and underſtood, that how 
indiſpos'd and angry ſoever many of them at Preſent appear d 
to be, there would be ſtill a major part There, who would, 
if they were not over-reach'd, adhere to the King and the 
eſtabliſh'd Government; and therefore, theſe three perſons 
were truſted without reſerve, and relied upon ſo to ſteer, as 
might increaſe their Party by all the arts imaginable ; and 
they had dexterity enough to appear to depend upon thoſe 


three Lords, who were look'd upon as Greater, and as Po- 
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pular men; and to be ſubſervient to Their purpoſes, Whom 
in truth they govern'd and diſpos'd of. 

Ax D by theſe Artifices, and application to his Vanity, 


and magnifying the general reputation and credit he had 


with the People, and ſharpning the ſenſe he had of his late ill 
treatment at Court, they fully prevail'd upon, and poſſeſs d 
themſelves of, the Earl of Eſſex; who though he was no 
good Spcaker in Publick, yet, by having fate long in Par- 
liament; was ſo well acquainted with the order of it in very 
active times, that he was a better ſpeaker There than any 
where elſe, and being always hcard with attention and re- 
ſpect, had much Authority in the debates. Nor did he need 
any incitement (which made all approaches to him the more 
eaſy) to do any thing againſt the Perſons of the Lord Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Licutenant of Ireland, to- 
wards whom he profeſs'd a full diſlike; who were the only 
Perſons againſt whom there was any declar'd deſign, and 
againſt whom the Scots had in their Manifeſto demanded Ju- 
{tice, as the cauſe of the War between the Nations. And in 
this Proſecution there was too great a concurrence: Wanwick, 


Brook, Wharton, Paget, Howard, and ſome others, implicitly 


follow'd and obſerv'd the dictates of the Lords mention d be- 
fore, and ſtarted or ſeconded what they were directed. 

In the Houſe of Commons were many perſons of Wil- 
dom and Gravity, who being poſſeſs d of great and plentiful 
Fortunes, though they were undevoted enough to the Court, 
had all imaginable duty for the King, and affe&ion to the 
Government eftabliſh'd by Law or ancient Cuſtom ; and 


without doubt, the major part of that Body conſiſted of men 


who had no mind to break the Peace of the Kingdom, or to 
make any conſiderable alteration in the Government of 
Church or State; and therefore all Inventions were ſet on 
foot from the beginning to work on them, and corrupt rhem, 
by ſuggeſtions ©* Of the Dangers which threatened All that was 
" — to the Subject in their Liberty and their Property, 
ce by overthrowing, or over- maſtering the Law, and ſubject- 
te ing it to an Arbitrary Power, and by countenancing Popery 


© ro the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Religion; and then, by 
_ infuſing terrible Apprehenſions into ſome, and ſo working 


upon their Fears © Of being call'd in Queſtion for ſomewhat 
* they had done, by which they would ſtand in need of Their 


e protection; and raiſing the Hopes of others, That by con- 


*curring with Them, they ſhould be ſure to obtain Offices, 
*and Honours, and any kind of Preferment. Though there 
were too many corruptedand milled by theſe ſeveral ory wg 
tions, and others who needed no other temptations than 


com the fierceneſs of their Own natures, and the malice _ 
had 
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had contracted againſt the Church and againſt tlie Court; 
Yet the number was not great of thoſe in whom the Govern- 


ment of the reſt was veſted, nor were there many who had 


the Abſolute Authority to Lead, though there was a multitude 
diſpos'd to follow. 


Mr Py was look'd upon as the man of greateſt Expe- Mf. 


rience in Parliament, where he had ſcrv'd very long, and was 
always a man of buſineſs, being an Officer in the Exchequer, 
and of a good reputation generally, though known to be in- 


clin'd to the Puritan faction; yet not of thoſe furious reſo- 


lutions agianſt the Church as the other Leading men were, 


and wholely devoted to the Earl of Bedford, who had nothing 
of that Spirit. | 


Mi HaMBDEN was a man of much greater Cunning, and Mr. Hamb- 
it may be, of the moſt diſcerning Spirit, and of the greateſt den. 


Addreſs and Inſinuation to bring any thing to paſs which he 


deſir d, of any man of that time, and who laid the deſign 


deepeſt. He was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and 
a fair Fortune, who, from a life of great pleaſure and li- 
cence, had on a ſuddain retir'd to extraordinary fobriety and 
ſtrictneſs, and yet retain'd his uſual chearfulneſs, and affabi- 
lity; which, together with the opinion of his wiſdom and 
Juſtice, and the courage he had ſhew'd in oppoſing the Ship- 

money, rais'd his Reputation to a very great height, not 

only in Buckingham-ſhire,where he liv d, but generally through- 
out the Kingdom. He was not a man of many words, and 
rarely begun the diſcourſe, or made the firſt entrance upon 

any — that was aſſum d; but a very Weighty ſpeaker, 
and after he had heard a full debate, and obſcrv'd how the 
Houſe was like to be inclin d, took up the Argument, and 
ſhortly, and clearly, and craftily, ſo ſtated it, that he com- 
monly conducted it to the concluſion he defir'd; and if he 
found he could not do that, he was never without the dexte- 
rity to divert the debate to another time, and to prevent the 
determining any thing in the Negative, which might prove 


| Inconvenient in the future. He made fo great a ſhew of Ci- 


vility, and Modeſty, and Humility, and always of Miſtruſt- 
ing his Own judgment, and eſteeming His with whom he 

conferr'd for the preſent, that he ſecm'd to have no opinions 

or reſolutions, but ſuch as he contracted from the Informa- 
tion and inſtruction he receiv'd upon the diſcourſes of others, 
whom he had a wonderful Art of governing, and leading in- 
to His principles and inclinations, whilſt They believ'd that 


he wholely depended upon their counſel and advice. No man 


had ever a greater power over himſelf, or was leſs the man 
that he ſeem d to be; which ſhortly after appear d to every 
body, when he car d leſs to keep on the * 5 
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Mr d who was in a firm and entire con- 
junction with the other two, was a Lawyer of Lincolus-Inn, 
known to be of parts and induſtry, but not taken notice of 
for practice in Weſtminfter-Hall, till he argu'd at the Exche- 
quer- Chamber the caſe of Ship- money on the behalf of Mr 
Hambden; which gave him much reputation, and call'd him 
into all Courts, and to all Cauſes, where the King's Prero- 
gative was moſt conteſted. He was a man reſerv'd, and of a 
dark and clouded Countenance, very proud, and converfing 
with very few, and thoſe, men of his own Humour and In- 
clinations. He had bcen queſtion'd, committed, and brought 
into the Star-Chamber, many years before, with other Per- 
ſons of great Name, and Reputation (which firſt brought His 
name _ the Stage) for communicating fome Paper among 
themſelves, which tome men at that time had a mind to have 
extended to a deſign of Sedition ; but it being quickly evi- 
dent that the Proſecution would not be attended with ſucceſs, 
they were all ſhortly aftcr diſcharg'd; but he never forgave 
the Court the firſt aſſault, and contracted an implacable diſ- 
2 againſt the Church purely from the Company he 

ept. He was of an intimate truſt with the Earl of Bedford, 
to whom he was in ſome ſort allied (being a natural Son of 
the Houſe of Bullingbrook) and by him brought into all mat- 
ters where himſelf was to be concern d. It was general! 
believ d, that theſe three Perſons, with the other three pe 4 
mention'd before, were of the moſt intimate and entire truſt 
with each other, and made the Engine which mov'd all the 
reſt: yet it was viſible, that Nathaniel Fiennes, the ſecond 
Son of the Lord Say, and Sr Harry Vane, eldeſt Son to the 
Secretary, and Treaſurer of the Houſe, were receiv'd by 
Them with full confidence and without reſerve. 

Tux former, being a man of good Parts of Learning, and 
after ſome years ſpent in New-College in Oxford, of which his 
Father had been — Fellow (chat Family claiming and 
enjoying many Privileges there, as of kin to the Founder) 
had ſpent his time abroad, in Geneva, and amongſt the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, where he improv d his Diſinclination 
to the Church, with which Milk he had been nurſed. From 
his Travels he return d through Scotland (which few Tra- 
vellers took in their way Home) at the time when that Re- 
bellion was in the Bud; and was very little known, except 
amongſt that People, which converſed wholely amongſt 
themſelves, until he was now found in Parliament, when it 
was quickly diſcover'd, that as he was the darling of his Fa- 
ther, ſo he was like to make good whatſoever He had for 
many years promis d. | 

Tus other, Sr Harry Vane, was a man of great natural 
parts 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
parts, and of very profound diſſimulation, of a quick con- 
ception, and very ready, ſharp, and weighty expreſſion. He 


187 


had an unuſual aſpect, which, though it might naturally pro- 


ceed both from his Father and Mother, neither of which 
were beautiful Perſons, yet made men think there was ſome- 
thing in him of Extraordinary; and his whole life made 
good that imagination. Within a very ſhort time after he 


returnd from his Studies in Magdalen College in Oxford, 


where, though he was under the care of a very worthy Tu- 
tor, he livd not with great exactneſs, he ſpent ſome little 
time in France, and more in Geneva; and after his return 
into England, contracted a full prejudice and bitterneſs a- 
gainſt the Church, both againſt the Form of the Govern- 
ment, and the Liturgy, which was generally in great reve- 
rence, even with many of thoſe who were not friends to the 
other. In this Giddineſs, which then much difpleas'd, or 
ſeem'd to diſpleaſe, his Father, who ſtill appear'd highly 
conformable, and exceeding ſharp againſt thoſe who were 
not, he tranſported himſelf into New-England, a Colony 
within few years before planted by a mixture of all Religions, 
which diſpos d the Profeſſors to diſlike the Government of 
the Church; who were qualified by the King's Charter to 
chooſe their own Government and Governours under the 
obligation, © That every man ſhould rake the Oaths of Alle- 
*vpiance ard Supremacy ; which all the firſt Planters did, 
when they receiv'd their Charter, before they tranſported 
themſelves from hence ; nor was there, in many years, the 
leaſt ſcruple amongſt them of Complying with thoſe obliga- 
tions; fo far men were, in the Infancy of their Schiſm, from 
refuſing to take Lawful Oaths. He was no ſooner landed 
there, but his Parts made him quickly taken notice of, and 
very probably his Quality, being the eldeſt Son of a Privy- 
Counſellor, might give him ſome advantage; inſomuch, that 
when the next ſeaſon came for the Election of their Magi- 
ſtrates, He was choſen their Governour ; in which Place he 
had fo ill Fortune (his working and unquiet fancy raiſing 
and infuſing a thouſand Scruples of Conſcience, which They 
had not brought over with them, nor heard of before) that 
He unſatisfied with Them, and They with Him, he trani- 
ported himſelf into England; having ſow'd ſuch ſeed of Diſ- 
——— there, as grew up too profperouſly, and miſerably 
divided the poor Colony into ſeveral Factions, and Divi- 
fions, and Perſecutions of each other, which ſtill continue ro 
the great Prejudice of that Plantation: inſomuch as ſome of 
them upon the ground. of the firſt Expedition, Liberty of 
_ Conſcience, have withdrawn themſelves from Their jurit- 
dition, and obtain d other Charters from the King, by which 

in 
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in other forms of Government, they have enlarged their 
Plantation, within new limits adjacent to the other. He 4 
was no ſooner return'd into England, than he ſeem'd to be f 
much rcform'd from his extrayagancies, and with his Father's 
approbation and direction, married a Lady of a good Family, 
and by his Father's credit with the Earl of Northumberland, 
who was High Admiral of England, was join'd preſently and 
jointly with Sr Milliam Ruſſel in the Office of Treaſurer of 
the Navy (a Place of great truſt and profit) which he equally 
ſhar'd with the other, and ſeem'd a man well ſatisfied and 
compos'd to the Government. When his Father receiv'd the 
Diſobligation from the Lord Straſſord, by his being created 
Baron of Raby, the Houſe and Land of Vane (which Title 
he had promis'd Himſelf, but it was unluckily caſt upon the 
Earl, (ey out of contempt of Vane) they lack d in all the 
thoughts of Revenge imaginable; and from thence the Son 
betook himſelf to the Friendſhip of M Pym, and all other 
Diſcontented or Seditious perſons, and contributed all that 
Intelligence (which will hereafter be mention'd, as he him- 
{elf will often be) that deſign'd the Ruin of the Earl, and 
which grafted him in the entire confidence of Thoſe who 
promoted the ſame ; ſothat nothing was conceal'd from Him, 
though it's believ'd that he communicated his Own thoughts 
to very few. . 

DENZIII Hollis, the younger Son aud younger Brother | 
of the Earls of Clare, was as much valued and efteem'd by 
the whole Party, as any man; as he deſerv d to be, being of 
more accompliſh'd Parts than any of them, and of great re- 
putation by the part he acted againſt the Court and the Duke 
of Buckingham, in the Parliament of the Fourth year of the 
King (the laſt Parliament that had been before the Short 
one in April) and his long Impriſonment, and ſharp Proſe- 
cution afterwards, upon that account; of which he retain'd 
the memory with acrimony enough. But he would in no de- 
gree intermeddle in the Counſel or Proſecution of rhe Earl of 
Straſſord (which he could not prevent) who had Married 
his Siſter, by whom he had all his Children, which made 
him a Stranger to all thoſe conſultations, though it did. not 
| otherwiſe interrupt the Friendſhip he had with the moſt vio- 

lent of thoſe 9 In all other contrivances he was 
in the moſt Secret Counſels with Thoſe who moſt govern'd, 
and was reſpected by them with very ſubmils applications as 
a man of Authority. St Gilbert Gerard, the Lord Digby, 
Strode, Haſlerigg ; and the Northern Gentlemen, who were 
moſt angry with the Earl, or apprehenſive of their own 
being in the mercy of the Houſe, as Hotham, Cholmely, and 
Stapleton ; with ſome Popular Lawyers of the Houſe, who 


did 
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did not ſuſpect any Wickedneſs in deſign, and ſo became 
involv'd by degrees in the worſt, obſerv d and purſu d the 
dictates and directions of the other, according to the parts 
which were aſſign d to them upon emergent occaſions: whilſt 
the whole Houſe look d on with wonder and amazement, 
without any man's interpoſing to allay the Paſſion and the 
Fury with which ſo many were tranſported. 
Ius was the preſent Temper and Conſtitution of both 
Houſes of Parliament upon their firſt coming together, when 
(as Tacitus {avs of the Fervs, © That they cxcrcis'd the higheſt 
Offices of Kindneſs and Friendſhip towards each other, & 
<« adverſus omnes alios hoſtile odium) they watch'd all thoſe who 
they knew were not of Their opinions, nor like to be, with 
all poſſible Jealouſy ; and if any of their Elections could be 
brought into Queſtion, they were ture to be Voted out of 
the Houſc, and then all the artifices were us'd to bring in 
more Sanctified Members; fo that every week encreas'd the 
number of their Party, both by new Elections, and the Pro- 
ſelytes they gain'd upon the old. Nor was it to be wonder'd 
at, for they pretended all Publick thoughts, and only the re- 
formation of diſapprov'd and odious Enormitics, and diſſem- 
bled all purpoſes of removing Foundations, which, though 
it was in the hearts of ſome, they had not the courage and 
confidence to communicate it, „ 

Tre * and the Scotiſh Armies remain'd quiet in 
their ſeveral Quarters in the North, without any Acts of Ho- 
ſtility, under the obligation of the Ceſſation, which was ſtill 
Prorogued from Month to Month, that the People might be- 
lieve that a full Peace would be quickly concluded. And the 
Treaty, which during the King's being at Tork had been held 


at Rippon, being now adjourn'd to London, the Scotiſh Com- Tie Scotim 
mifſſioners (whereof the Earl of Rothes, and the Lord Lowden, c 
who had been mention d before, were the chief) came thi- 1, London, 
ther in great State, and was recciv'd by the King with that 2 i». 


countenance which he could not chooſe but ſhew to them; 
and were then lodged in the heart of the City, near London- 
Stone, in a houſe which uſed to be inhabited by the Lord 
Mayor or one of the Sheriffs, and was Situate ſo near to the 
Church of St Antholins (a place in late times made famous 
by ſome Seditious Lecturer) that there was a way out of it 
into a Gallery of the Church. This benefit was well foreſeen 
on all ſides in the accommodation, and this Church aſſign d 
to Them for their own Devotions, where one of their own 
Chaplains ſtill. Preach'd, amongſt which Alexander Hender- 
ſou was the chief, who was likewiſe joyn d with them in the 
Treaty in all matters which had reference to Religion: and 
to hear thoſe Sermons there was ſo great a conflux __— 

|  2ort, 


the City, 
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ſort, by the Citizens out of Humour and Faction; by others 
of all Qualities out of Curiofity ; and by ſome that they 
might the better juſtify the Contempt they had of them, that 
from the firſt appearance of day in the Morning on every 
Sunday, to the ſhutting in of the light, the Church was ne- 
ver empty. They (eſpecially the Women) who had the hap- 
pineſs to get into the Church in the Morning (they who 
could not, hung upon or about the Windows without to be 
Auditors or Spectators) keeping their places till the After- 
noons Exerciſe was finiſn d; which both Morning and After- 
noon, except to Palates and Appetites ridiculouſly corrupted, 
was the moſt Infipid and Flat that could be Jeliver'd upon 
any deliberation. | 

Tu Earl of Rothes had been the chief Architect of that 
whole Machine from the beginning, and was a man very well 
bred, and of very good Parts, and great addreſs; in his Per- 
ſon very acceptable, pleaſant in Converſation, very free and 
amorous, and unreſtrain d in his diſcourſe by any ſcruples 
of Religion, which he only put on when the part he was to 
act requir d it, and then no man could appear more Con- 
ſcientiouſſy tranſported. There will be ſometimes occaſion 
to mention him hereafter, as already as much hath been ſaid 

of the other, the Lord Lowden, as is yet neceſſary. 
ACommit= TE were no ſooner come to the Town, but a new Com- 


tee of both 7 

Houſes . mittee of the 
Pointed to àaccep 
treat with 


in which they ſaid, That as they did reſerve thoſe of their 
O Own Country who had been Incendiaries between the two 
«© Kingdoms, to be proceeded againſt in their Own Parlia- 
« ment, ſo they deſir d no other Juſtice to be done againſt 
© theſe Two criminal Perſons but what ſhould ſeem good to 
*the Wiſdom of the Parliament. 
Ir was eaſily diſcern'd (by thoſe who ſaw at any diſtance, 

and who had been long jealous of that trick) from that ex- 
preſſion concerning Their Own Co men, that they meant 
no harm to the Marquis of Hamilton, againſt Whom, in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, all their Bitterneſs ſeem d to be 
directed, and Who was thought to have the leaſt portion 


of kindneſs or will from the three Nations, of any ] 


man who related to the King's Service. But he had, by the 
Friendſhip he had ſhew'd to the Lord Lowden, and procuring 
his Liberty, when he was in the Tower for ſo notorious a | 
Treaſon, and was to be in the head of another aſſoon as he 
ſhould be at Liberty; and by his application and — 71 
or 
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Tork in the meeting of the great Council, and with the Scotiſh 
Commitfioners employ'd thither before the Treaty; and by 
his promiſe of future Offices and Services, which he made 
good abundantly ; procur'd as well from the Englif as the 
Scots, all aſſurance of Indemnity : which they fo diligently 
made good, that they were not more ſollicitous to contrive 
and find out Evidence or Information againſt the other Two 
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great Men, than they were to prevent all Information or 


Complaint, and to ſtifle all Evidence, which was offer d, or 


could be produc'd againſt the Marquis. 


Arp they were exceedingly vigilant to prevent the Scorifh 
Commiſſioners entring into any Familiarity, or Converta- 


tion with any who were not faſt to Their Party: Infomuch 


as one day the Earl of Rothes walking in Weſtminfter-Hall 


with Mr" Hde, towards whom he had a kindneſs by reaſon 
of their mutual Friendſhip with ſome Perſons of Honour, and 


they Two walking towards the Gate to take Coach to make 


a Viſit together, the Earl on a ſuddain defir'd the other © To 
* walk towards the Coach, and he would overtake him by 
te the time he came thither; but ſtaying very long, He ima- 
gin'd he might be diverted from his purpoſe, and ſo walk'd 
back into the Hall, where preſently meeting him, they Both 

urſu'd their former intention; and being in the Coach, the 
Ear] told him, © Thar he muſt excule his having made him 


*ſtay ſo long, becauſe he had been detain d only concerning 


«Him; that when he was walking with him, a Gentleman 
© paſſing by, touch'd his Cloak, which made him deſire the 
« other to go before; and turning to the other Perſon, 
* He faid, That ſeeing him walk in ſome familiarity with 


« Mr Ede, he thought himſelf oblig'd to tell him, chat he 


ce walked with the greateſt Enemy the Scotiſ Nation had in 
«the Parliament, and that he ought to take heed how he 


te after he was parted with that Gentleman, before he could 
« paſs through the Hall, four or five other Eminent Men, ſe- 
ce verally, gave him the ſame advertiſement and caution; and 


and Their Jealouſy as the Other could do. Men who were fo 


Sagacious in purſuing their Point, were not like to miſcarry. 


* communicated any thing of Importance to him; and that 


then ſpoke as unconcernedly and as merrily of the Perſons 


Tus firſt Compliment They put upon the Scoriſb-Com- 


miſſioners was, that They were careſs'd by Both Houſes with 


all poffible expreſſions of Kindneſs at leaſt, if not of Submil- 


fion; and an Order was carefully entred, That upon all 
© occaſion the Appellation ſhould be us d of [Our Brethren of 


1 Scotland] and upon That, wonderful kind Compliments 


paſs'd of a ſincere reſolution of Amity and Union between 
the Two Nations. 


TuiN cs 
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Tui ss being thus conſtituted, it became them to ſatiſ- 
fy the publick expectation in the Diſcovery of their new 
Treaſons, and in ſpeedy Proceedings againſt Thoſe Two great 
Perſons. For the better preparing whereof, and facilitating 
whatever elſe ſhould be neceſſary for that enterprize, the 
Scotiſh Commiſhoners in the Name of that Nation, preſented 
= is ſaid before) two diſtin& Declarations, againſt the Per- 

ons of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Straſſord, ſtuffed with 
as much Bitterneſs and Virulency as can be imagin'd, making 
Them © The odious incendiaries of the Differences between 
<the Two Nations, and the Original Cauſes of all thoſe Ca- 
e lamities in that Kingdom which begot thoſe Differences, and 
© moſt pathetically preſſing for Juſtice againſt them Both. 
Theſe Diſcourſes (for each of them conſiſted of many Sheets 
of Paper) were publickly read in both Houſes; Thar againſt 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was for the preſent laid aſide, 
and I am perſwaded, at that time, without any thought of 
reſuming 1t, hoping that his Age and Impriſonment would 
 Freeeedings have quickly freed them from farther trouble. But a ſpeedy 
N Procceding againſt the Other was vehemently preſs d, as of 
Serafford's no leſs importance than the Peace between the Two King- 
Trial. doms, not without ſome intimation, That there could be 
< no expectation that the Scotiſb Army would ever retire into 
„e their Country, and conſequently that the King's Army 
e could be Disbanded, before exemplary Juſtice was done 
te upon that Earl to Their ſatisfaction. When they had in- 
flam d men with this conſideration ſufficiently ; They, with- 
out any great difficulty (in order to the neceſſary expedition 
for that Trial) prevail'd in two Propoſitions of moſt fatal 
conſequence to the King's ſervice, and to the Safety and In- 
tegrity of all Honeſt Men. 
Tux Firſt, © For a Committee to be ſettled of both Houſes 
«for the taking Preparatory Examinations. Thus the Alle- 


gation was, That the Charge againſt the Earl of Straſſord [ 


as of an extraordinary nature, being to make a Treaſon 
* evident out of a complication of ſeveral ill Acts; That he 
* muſt be traced through many dark paths, and This Pre- 
te cedent ſeditious Diſcourſe compar'd with That Subſequent 
« outragious Action, the Circumſtances of both which, might 


te be equally conſiderable with the Matter it ſelf; and there- 


E fore that before this Charge could be fo directly made and 
* ptepar d as was neceſſary (for he was hitherto only accus'd 


generally of Treaſon) *'It was requiſite that a Committe: 
* ſhould be made of both Houſes to examine ſome Witneſſes 


* upon Oath, upon whoſe Depoſitions, his Impeachment 
«would eaſily be framed. This was no ſooner propos d 
in the Houſe of Commons, than -onſented to; and upon 
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as little debate yielded to by the Lords; and the Committee 
ſertled accordingly: without confidering that ſuch an inqui- 
fition ( beſides that the fame was contrary to the Practice of 
former times) would cafily prepare a Charge againſt the moſt 
Innocent man alive; where that liberty ſhould be taken to 
examine a man's whole life; and all the light, and all the pri- 
rate diſcourſes had paſt from him, might be tortur'd, per- 
verted, and applicd, according to the conſcience and the craft 


of a Diligent and Malicious Proſecution. 


T x x Second was, © For the Examining upon Oath Privy- 


cc Counſellors, * ſuch matters as had paſs d at the Coun- 
The Allegation for this was, That the _ | 


56 cil-Table. 
* cipal Ingredient into the Treaſon with which the Earl was 
© to be charg'd, was, a purpoſe to Change the Form of Go- 
e vernment; and, inftead of That ſettled by Law, to intro- 


« duce a Power mecrly Arbitrary. Now this deſign muſt be 


* made Evident, as well by the Advices which he gave, and 


* the Expreſſions he utter d upon Emergent Occaſions, as by 


te his Publick Actions; and Thoſe could not be diſcover d, 
te at leaſt not prov d, but by Thoſe who were Preſent at ſuch 
« Conſultations, and They were only Privy-Counſellors. As 
it was alledg d, That at his coming from Ireland the Earl 
ec had faid in Council there; That if ever he return d to that 
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« Sword again, he would not leave a Scotiſp- man in that King- 


dom; and at his arrival in this Kingdom, the Lord Mayor 


and ſome Aldermen of London attending the Board, about 
* the Loan of Moneys, and not giving that Satisfaction was 
expected, that He ſhould pull a Letter out of his pocket, 
* and ſhew what courſe the King of France then took for the 
© raiſing of Money; and that He ſhould tell the King, That 


«jr would never be well till he hang d up a Lord Mayor of 
London in the City to terrify the reſt. - 


THERE was no greater difficulty to fatisfy the Houfe of 


Commons with the Reaſonableneſs of this, than of the fot- 
merz; but the compaſſing it, was not like to be eaſy: for it 
was viſible, that though the Lords ſhould joyn with them 
2 (which was not to be deſpair d) the Priry-Counſellors would 

2 inſiſt upon | 
cout the King's conſent they might not diſcover any thing 
c that had paſs d at that Board; fo that the greateſt difficulty 


the Oath they had taken, and pretend? That with- 


would be, The procuring the King's conſent for the be- 


F traying Himſelf: but This mult be inſiſted on, for God for- 
1} 


© bid that it might be ſafe for any defperate wicked Coun- 


'® ſellor to propoſe and adviſe at that Board (which in the 


Eiintervals of Parliaments wholly difpos'd the affairs of State) 
3 


Fand that the Sovereign Phyſician, the Parliament ( whiclr 
: = 


e courſes deſtructive to the health and being of the Kingdom; 


Vol. I, Part 1. «© had 
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* had the only skill to cure thoſe contagious and epidemical 


e diſeaſes) ſhould be hindred from preſerving the Publick, 
«becauſe no Evidence muſt be given of ſuch corrupt and 


* wicked Counſels. And ſo provided with this ſpecious Ora- 
tory, they deſire the Lords © To concur with them for this 
ce neceſſary Examination of Privy-Counſellors; Who, without 
much debate (for the Perſons concern d knew well their Acts 


were viſible and publick enough, and therefore conſider d not 


much what Words had paſs d) conſented; and appointed ſome 
to attend the King for His conſent: Who, not well weigh- 
ing the Conſequence; and being in Publick Counſel unani- 
mouſly advis'd © To conſent to it; and that the not doing it 
te would lay ſome taint upon his Council, and be a tacit con- 
ce feſſion, that there had been agitations at that place which 
* would not endure the light; Vielded that they ſhould be 
examin'd: which was ſpeedily done accordingly, by the Com- 
A 


mittee of both Houſes appointed for that purpo 


Tak Damage was not to be expreſs d, and the Ruin that 
laſt act brought to the King was irreparable; for, beſides 


that it ſerv'd Their turn (which no queſtion they had dif- 


cover'd before) to prove thoſe words againſt the Earl of 


$trafford, which Sr Harry Vane ſo punctually remember d (as 


you ſhall find at the Earl's Trial) and beſides, that it was 
matter of horror to the Counſellors, to find that They might 


be arraign'd for every raſh, every inconſiderate, every impe- 
rious expreſſion or word they had us'd There; and ſo made 


them more engag d to ſervile applications: it baniſh'd for 
ever all future freedom from that Board, and thoſe Perſons, 
from whom his Majeſty was to expect advice in his greateſt 
ſtreights; all men fat ing themſelves, © That they were no 


© more oblig'd to deliver their Opinions There freely, when 


te they might be Impeach d in another place for ſo doing; and 
the evincing this ſo uſeful Doctrine, was without doubt more 


thedefign of thoſe grand Managers, than any hope they had, 
of receiving furtherInformation thereby,than they had before. 


Ax d for my part I muſt ask leave of thoſe Noble Lords, 
Who after the King's conſent gave themſelves liberty to be 
Examin'd, to ſay; that if they had well conſider d the Oath 
they had taken when they were admitted to that Society, 


which was | To keep Secret all matters committed and reveal d 


to them, or that ſhould be treated of ſecretly in x awed they 
would not have believ'd, that the King Himſelf could have 
diſpenſed with that Part of their Oath. Ir is true, there is 


another clauſe in their Oath, that allows them with the King's 


conſent to reveal a matter of Council: but that is, Only 


what ſhall touch another Counſellor ; which they are not to 


do without the leave of the King, or the Council. 8 
2 Ir 


* 
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1 Ir was now time to mind Themſelves, as well as the 
1 Paüublick, and to Repair, as well as Pull Down; and there- 
: fore, as the principal reaſon (as was faid before) for the accu- 

C fing thoſe Two great Perſons of High Treaſon (that is, of 
2 the general Conſent to it before any Evidence was requir d) 
* was, that they might be remov'd from the King's Preſence 
, and his Counſels, without which they conceiv'd Theirs 

80 would have no power with him; ſo That being compaſs'd, 
* care was taken to infuſe into the King by Marquis Hamilton, 
5 (Who you heard before was licenſed to take care of Him- 
4 ſelf; and was now of great intimacy with the Governing 
wand Undertaking Party) © That his Majeſty having declared 
rl e. to his People, that He really intended a Reformation of all 
: etc thoſe Extravagancics which former neceſſities, or occaſions, 
* « or miſtakes, had brought into the Government of Church 

20 c or State: He could not give a more lively and demonſtra- 
3 te ble Evidence, and a more gracious Inſtance of ſuch his in- 


e tention, than by calling ſuch Perſons to his Council, Whom 
11 1 1 generally thought moſt inclin'd to, and intent 

F upon, ſuch Reformation: Beſides, that this would be a 
te good means to preſerve the dignity and juſt power of that 


(as * Board, which might otherwiſe, on the account of the late 
_ e exceſs and violation, be more ſubje& to inconvenient at- 
pe e tempts for the Future. 


4.3 HEREvPON in one day were {worn Privy-Counſellors Diver: new 
4 much to the publick joy, the Earl of Hertford (whom the A 
. King afterwards made Marquis) the Earl of Bedford, the Earl of the Popa- 
of Eſſex, the Earl of Briſtol, the Lord Say, the Lord Savile, © T,. 
tell and the Lord Kimbolton; and within two or three days after 

the Earl of Warwick: being All perſons at that time very 


nen * gracious to the People, or to the Scots, by whoſe election and 

and - diſcretion the People choſe; and had been All in ſome um- 
ole  brage at Court, and Moſt in viſible disfarour there. This 

ad, | a&the King did very chearfully ; heartily inclin'd ro Some 

4 of them, as He had reaſon; and not apprehending any In- 

1003 


convenience by that act from the Others, whom he thought 
this light of his Grace would Reform, or at leaſt Reſtrain. 
Jath Bor the calling and admitting men to that Board is not a 
et, _ work that can be indifferent: the Reputation, if not the Go- 
ld vernment of the State depending on it. And though, it may 


hey be, there hath been too much Curioſity heretofore uſed to 
dave diſcover men's humours in particular points, before they have 
es receiv d that Honour; whereas poſſibly ſuch differences werę 
Yaly rather to have been deſir'd than avoided: yet there are cer- 


_- tain Opinions, certain Propoſitions, and genera! principles, 
tt that Whoſoever does not hold, and does not believe, is not, 
17 without great danger, to be accepted for a Priry-Counſellor. 


Þ- 
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As, whoſoever is not fix'd to Monarchical grounds, the pre- 
ſervation and upholding whereof is the chief End of ſuch a 
Council: Whoſoever doth not believe that in order to that 
great End, there is a Dignity, a Freedom, a juriſdiction 
moſt eſſential to be preſervd In, and To that place; and 
takes not the Preſervation thereof to heart; ought never to 
be receiv d there. What in prudence is to be done towards 
that End, admits a latitude that honeſt and wiſe men ma 
ſafely and profitably differ in; and thoſe Differences (which 
I faid before there was too much unskilful care to prevent) 
uſually produce great advantages in knowledge and wiſdom: 
but the End it ſelf, that which the Logicians call the Terminus 
ad quem, ought always to be a poſtulatum, which Whoſoever 
doubts, deſtroys : and Princes cannot be too ſtrict, too ten- 
der, in this conſideration, in the conſtituting the body of 
their Privy-Council, upon the Prudent doing whereof, much 
of their Safety ; more of their Honour and Reputation 
(which is the Life it ſelf of Princes) both at home and abroad 
neceſſarily depends: and the Inadvertencies in this Point, 
have becn, mediately or immediately, the Root and the 
Spring of moſt of the Calamities that have enſued. 
Two Reaſons have been frequently given by Princes for 
Overſights, or for Wilful Breaches, in this important diſpen- 
{ation of their Favours. The firſt, That ſuch a man can do 
no harm; when God knows, few men have done more 
harm than Thoſe who have been thought to be able to do 
leaſt; and there cannot be a greater error than to believe a 


man whom we ſee qualified with too mean parts to do good, 4 


to be therefore incapable of doing hurt: there is a ſupply of 
Malice , of Pride, of Induſtry, and even of Folly, in the 
Weakeſt, when he ſets his heart upon it, that makes a ſtrange 
progreſs in Miſchicf. The Second, © When Perſons of ordi- 
* nary faculties, either upon importunity, or other collateral 
ce reſpects, have been introduc'd There, that it is but a place 
* of Honour, and a general Teſtimony of the King's affe- 
e ion; and ſo it hath been, as it were, reſerv d as a prefer- 
ment for Thoſe, who were fit for no other preferment. As 
amongſt the Jeſuits they have a Rule, That they, who are 
unapt for greater Studies, ſhall ſtudy caſes of Conſcience. By 


this means the number hath been increas'd, which in it ſelf 


breeds great Inconveniences; ſince a Leſs number are fitter 
both for Counſel and Diſpatch, in matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment, that depend upon a quick execution, than a Greater 
number of men equally honeſt and wiſe : and for That, and 
other reaſons of Unaptneſs and Incompetency, Committees 
of dextrous men have bcen appointed out of the Table to do 
the buſineſs of it; and ſo men have been no ſoonet era = 

with 
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with the Honourable title, and pleas'd with the obligation 
of being made Privy-Counſellors, than they have check'd 


that delight with diſcerning that they were not fully truſted ; 


and ſo have been more incenſed with the Reproachtul diſtin- 
ction At, than obliged with the Honourable admiſhon To 
that Board, where they do not find all perſons equally Mem- 
bers. And by this kind of Reſentment, many {ad Inconve- 
nienccs have befallen the King; and Thoſe men who have had 
the honour and misfortune of thoſe ſecret truſts. 

Tu x truth is, the ſinking and ncar deſperate condition of 
Monarchy in this Kingdom can never be buoy'd up, but by 
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a prudent and ſteady Council attending upon the virtue and 


vivacity of the King; nor be preſerved and improved when it 
is up, but by cheriſhing and preſerving the wiſdom, integrity, 


dignity, and reputation, of that Council: the luſtre whereof 


always reflects upon the King himſelf; who is not thought a 
Great Monarch when he follows only his own Reaſon and 
Appetite ; but when, for the informing his Reaſon, and guid- 


ing his Actions, he uſes the ſervice, induſtry, and faculties of 
the Wiſeſt men. And though it hath been, and will be, al- 
ways neceſſary to admit to thoſe Counſels ſome men of great 


Power, who will not take the pains .to improve their great 
parts; yet the Number of the whole ſhould not be too great; 
and the Capacities and Qualitics of the moſt ſhould be fit for 
buſineſs; that is, either for Judgment, and Diſpatch; or for 
One of them at leaſt: and for Integrity above all. 

Tarts Digreſſion (much longer than was intended) will 
not appear very impertinent, when the great difſervice ſhall 
appear, which befel the King by the ſwearing thole Lords 
formerly mention'd (I fpeak but of ſome of them) Privy-Coun- 


ſellors. For inſtead of exerciſing themſelves in their new Pro- 


vince, and endeayouring to e and vindicare that juriſ- 
diction; they look d upon themſelves as preferr'd thither, by 


their reputation in Parliament, not by the kindneſs and eſteem 


of the King; and fo reſolv d to keep up principally the great- 


neſs of that Place, to which they thought they ow d their 
Own greatneſs. And therefore when the King requir'd the 


Advice of his Privil-Council, in thoſe matters of the higheſt 
Importance which were then cvery mw iucumbent on Him, 


the new Privy-Counſellors poſitively declar'd, © That They 


© might not (that was, that no body might) give his Majeſty 


any advice in matters depending in the two Houſes, 


«which was not agreeable to the ſenſe of the two Houſes ; 
which They call'd his Great Council, by Whoſe wiſdom 


ſipidly and perniciouſly urg'd by ſome ; ſo it was ſupinely 
and ſtupidly ſubmitted to by others - inſomuch as the King, 
; N; in 


The was entirely to guide himſelf. As this doctrine was in- 
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in a moment found himſelf bereav'd of all Publick aſſiſtance, 
and advice in a time when he needed it moſt; and his greateſt, 
and, upon the matter, his only buſineſs, being prudently 
to weigh and conſider What to conſent to, and What to 


Deny, of ſuch things as ſhould be Propos'd to him by the two 


Great Li- 


cence m 
Preaching 
Aud Print- 


Houſes, He was now told, © That He was only to be Advis'd 


te hy Them; which was as much as to ſay, that He muſt do 
e whatſoever They deſir'd of him. , t 

WHnreEREas in truth, it is not only Lawful for the Privy- 
Council, but their Duty, to give faithfully and freely Their 
advice to the King upon all matters concluded in Parliament, 
to which his Royal aſſent is neceſſary, as well as upon any 
other Subject whatſoever. Nay a Privy-Counſellor, as Such, 
is bound to diſſwade the King from conſenting to that which 
is Prejudicial to the Crown; at leaſt to make that Prejudice 
manifeſt to him; though as a private perſon he could wiſh 
the matter conſented to. And therefore, by the conſtitution 
of the Kingdom, and the conſtant practice of Former times, 
all Bills after they had paſs'd both Houſes, were deliver'd by 
the Clerk of the Parliament to the Clerk of the Crown; and 


by him brought to the Atturney General ; who preſented the 


{ame to the King fitting in Council; and having read them, 
declar'd what Alterations were made by thoſe Bills to former 
Laws; and what Benefit or Detriment, in Profit or Juriſ- 
dition, would accrew thereby to the Crown: and then upon 
a full and free debate by his Counſellors, the King refoly'd 
accordingly upon {ach Bills as were to be enacted into Laws; 

and reſpited the other that he thought not fit to conſent to. 
As this bath been the known Practice, fo the Reaſon is very 


viſible ; that the Royal Aſſent being a diſtin& and eſſential 


part towards the making a Law, there ſhould be as much 
care taken to inform the Underſtanding and Conſcience of 
the King upon thoſe occaſions, as Theirs, who prepare the 
ſame for his Royal aſſent. 5 TR 

Tarar it might appear that what was done Within the 
Houſes, was agreeable to thoſe who were Without; and that 
the ſame Spirit reign'd in Parliament, and People; all poſ- 
ſible Licence was exercis'd in Preaching, and Printing any old 
Scandalous Pamphlets, and adding new to them againſt the 


Church : Petitions preſented by many Pariſhioners againſt 


their Paſtors, with Articles of their Miſdemeanours and Be- 


haviours; moſt whereof conſiſted, In their Bowing at the 
* name of Feſus, and obliging the Commynicants to come a 
te to the Altar (as they enviouſly call'd it) that is, to the Rails 
which enclos'd the Communion-Table, To receive the Sa- 
*crament. All which Petitions were Read with great delight, 
and preſently referr'd to the Committee about Reli _ ' 
F where 
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where Mr White, a grave Lawyer, but notoriouſly diſaffected 
to the Church, ſat in the Chair; and then both Petition and 
Articles were ſuffer d to be Printed and Publiſh'd (a Licence 
never practiſed before) that the People might be inflam'd 
againſt the Clergy ; who were quickly taught to call all 
Thoſe againſt whom ſuch Petitions and Articles were exhi- 
bited (which were frequently done by a few of the Rabble, 
and meaneſt of the People, againſt the ſenſe and judgment 
of the Pariſh ) the Scandalous Clergy; which Appellation was 
frequently applied to men of great Gravity and Learning, 
and the moſt unblemiſh'd lives. 

Tu RRE cannot be a better Inſtance of the Unruly and Mu- The Eng 
tinous Spirit of the City of London, which was then the Sink . 
of all the ill humours of the Kingdom, than the Triumphant Burton, 
Entry which ſome Perſons at that time made into London; dn 
who had been before ſeen upon Pillories, and Stigmatiz d as 
Libellous and Infamous Offenders: of which claſſs of men 


ſcarce any age can afford the like. 


TurxrE had been Three perſons of ſeveral Profeſſions 
ſome years before Cenſur d in the Star-Chamber , William 
Pryn a Barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, John Baſtwick a Doctor of 
— and Henry Burton a Miniſter and Lecturer of Lon- 

— Oe ; 

Tux Firſt, not unlearn'd in the Profeſſion of the Law, 
as far as Learning is acquir'd by the meer reading of Books: 
but being a perſon of great Induſtry, had ſpent more time 
in reading Divinity ; and which marr'd that Divinity in the 


> converſation of Factious and Hot-headed Divines; and fo, by 


a mixture of all three, with the rudeneſs and arrogance of his 
Own nature, had contracted a Proud and Venemous diſlike 
to the diſcipline of the Church of England; and fo by degrees 


(as the Progreſs is very natural) an equal Irreverence to the 


Government of the State too; both which he vented in ſeve- 
ral abſurd, petulant, and ſupercilious Diſcourſes in Print. 
Tu Second, a half-witted, crackbrain'd Fellow, unknown 


to either Univerſity, or the College of Phyſicians; but one 


that had ſpent his time abroad, between the Schools and the 
Camp (for he had been in or paſs d through Armies) and 
had gotten a DoQorſhip, and Latin; with which in a very 
flowing ſtyle, with me wit and much malice, he Inveigh'd 
againſt the Prelates of the Church in a Book which he printed 
in Holland, and induſtriouſly diſpers d in London, and through- 
out the Kingdom; having preſum'd (as their Modeſty is al- 
ways equal to their Obedience) to Dedicate it, To the Sacred 
Majeſty of the King. 3 
Tus Third, had formerly a kind of relation by Service 
ta the King; having before he took Orders, waited as Cloſet- 
_ - keeper, 
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keeper, and ſo attended at Canonical hours with the Books | 


of Devotion upon his, Majeſty when he was Prince of Wales ; 
and a little before the death of King Fames took Orders: and 
ſo his Highneſs coming ſhortly to be King; the vapours of 
Ambition fuming into his head that he was ſtill to keep. his 
Place, he would not think of leſs than being Clerk of the 
Cloſet to the new King, which Place his Majeſty conferr'd 
upon, or rather continu'd in, the Biſhop of Durham, Doctor 
Neyl, who had long fervd King James there. Mr Burton 
thus diſappointed, and, as He call'd it, deſpoil'd of his Right, 
would not, in the greatneſs of his heart, fit down by the af- 


front; but committed two or three ſuch weak, ſawcy in- 


diſcretions, as cauſed an Inhibition. to be ſent him, © That he 
* ſhould not preſume to come any more to Court: and from 


that time he reſoly'd to revenge himſelf of the Biſhop of 


Durham, upon the whole Order; and fo turn'd Lecturer, and 
Preach'd againſt Them; being endued with Malice and Bold- 
neſs, inſtead of Learning and any tolerable Parts. | 
Tatse Three perſons having been for ſeveral follies and 
libelling humours, firſt gently Reprehended ; and after, for 
their Incorrigibleneſs, more ſeverely Cenſured and Impriſon'd; 
found ſome means in Priſon of Correſpondence, which was 
not before known to be between them; and to combine them- 
ſelves in a more peſtilent and ſeditious Libel than they had 
eyer before yented; in which the Honour of the King, Queen, 
_ Counſellors, and Biſhops, was with equal Licence blaſted and 
traduc'd; which was Hithfully diſpers'd by their Proſelytes 
in the City. The Authors were quickly and eaſily known, 
and had indeed too much ingenuity to deny it; and were there- 
upon brought together to the Star-Chamber ore tenus ; where 
they behaved themſelves with marvellous Inſolence; with 


full confidence demanding © That the Biſhops who fat in the 


* Court (being only the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Biſhop o | 

te their Enemics, and ſo Parties: which, how ſcandalous and 
ridiculous ſoever it ſeem'd then There, was good Logick and 
good Law two years after in Scotland, and ſerv'd to baniſh 
the Biſhops of that Kingdom both from the Council-Table 


and the Aſſembly, Upon a very patient and ſolemn Hear- 


ing, in as full a Court as ever I ſaw in that place, without any 
difference in opinion or diſſenting voice, they were all Three 
cenſur d as Scandalous, Seditious, and Infamous Perſons, To 
*loſe their Ears in the Pillory, and to be impriſon'd in ſe- 
«yeral Jayls during the King's pleaſure : all which was exe- 


cuted with Rigour and Severity enough. But yet their itch 


of Libelling ſtill broke out; and their friends of the City 
found a line of Communication with them. Hereupon che 
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Wiſdom of the State thought fit, that thoſe Infectious Sores 


ſhould breathe out their Corruption in ſome Air more remote 
from that catching City, and leſs liable to the contagion : 
and fo, by an Order of the Lords of the Council, Me Pyn, 
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was ſent to a Caſtle in the Iſland of Ferſey; Dr Baſtwick, to 


Silly; and Me Burton to Guernſey ; where they remain'd, un- 


confider'd and truly I think unpitied (for they were men of 


no vertue or merit) for the ſpace of Iwo years, till the be- 
ginning of this preſent Parliament. 3 
SHORTLY upon that, Petitions were preſented by their 


Wives or Friends, to the Houſe of Commons, 25 


* Their heavy Cenſures and long Sufferings; and defiring by 


way of Appeal, That the juſtice and rigour of that Sentence 
* might be review'd and conſider d; and that their Perſons 


* might be brought from thoſe remote and deſolate places to 


London, that lo they might be able to facilitate or attend 


ce their own buſineſs. The ſending for them out of Priſon 
(which was the main) took up much conſideration: for 
though very many who had no kindnefs, had yet compaſſion 
for the men; thinking they had ſuffer d enough; and that 


though they were {curvy Fellows, they had been ſcurvily 


uſed : and Others, had not only affection to their Perſons as 
having ſuffer d for a Common. cauſe ; but were concern d to 
revive and improve their uſeful faculties of Libelling and Re- 


viling Authority; and to make thoſe ebullitions of their ma- 


lice not thought noiſom to the State: Yet a Sentence of a 


3 ſupreme Court, the Star-Chamber (of which they had not 


Vet ſpoke with Irreverence) was not lightly to be blown off: 


but, when they were inform'd, and had conſider d, that by 


that Sentence the Petitioners were condemn'd to ſome Priſons 
in London; and were afterward remov d thence by an Order 
of the Lords of the Council; they look'd upon that Order 
as a violation of the Sentence: and ſo made no ſcruple to 
Order © That the Priſoners ſhould be remoy'd from thoſe 
ce forreign* Priſons, to the Places to which they were regularly 


<firſt committed. And to that purpoſe, Warrants were ſign'd 


by the Speaker, to the Governours and Captains of the ſeve- 
ral Caſtles, © To bring them in ſafe cuſtody to London: which 


were ſent with all poſſible expedition. 


PRYN and Burton being Neighbours (though in diſtin& 
Iſlands) landed at the ſame time at Southampton; Where they 


tions of Affection and Eſteem; attended by a marvellous con- 
flux of Company; and their Charges not only born with 


| great magnificence, but liberal Preſents given to them. And 


were receiv d and entertain d with extraordinary demonſtra- 


this method and ceremony kept them Company all their 


journey, great herds of People meeting them at their en- 
trance 
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trance into all Towns, and waiting upon them out witli won- 
derful acclamations of Joy. When they came near Lon- 
don, multitudes of People of ſeveral conditions, ſome on 
Horſeback, others on Foot, met them ſome miles from the 
Town; very many having been a days Journcy; and they 
were brought, about two of the Clock in the Afternoon, ir 
at Charing-croſs, and carried into the City by above ten thou- 
fand perſons, with Boughs and Flowers in their hands; the 
Common People ſtrewing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as 
they paſs'd, making great noiſe, and expreſſions of joy for 
their Deliverance and Return; and in thoſe acclamations, 
mingling loud and virulent exclamations againſt the Biſhops, 
Who had fo cruelly proſecuted ſuch Godly men. In the 
ſame manner, within five or ſix days after, and in like Tri- 
umph, Dr Baſtwick return'd from Silly ; landing at Dover; 
and from thence bringing the fame teſtimonies of the Aﬀe- 
ctions and Zeal of Kent, as the others had done from Hamp- 
ſhire and Surrey, was met before he came to Southwark by the 
good People of London, and ſo conducted to his Lodging like 
wiſe in the City. 

I Syovrp not have waſted thus much time in a diſcourſ 
of this nature, but that it Is, and was Then evident, tha! 
this Inſurre&ion (for it was no better) and Frenzy of the 
People, as an affect of great Induftry and Policy, to try 

and publiſh the Temper of the People; and to ſatisfy Them. 
| ſelves, in the activity and intereſt of their Tribunes, to whon 
that province of Shewing them was committed. And fror 
this time, the Licence of Preaching and Printing increaſed 
to that degree, that all Pulpits were freely deliver d to wv 
Schiſmatical and Silenced Preachers, who till then had lurk c 
in corners, or liv'd in Neu Eugland; and the Prefles at li. 
berty for the publiſhing the moſt Invective, Seditious, anc 
Scurrilous Pamphlets, that their Wit and Malice could in- 
vent. Whilſt the Miniſters of the State, and Judges of the 


Law, like men in an Extaſy, ſurpriz d and amaz d with ſe- 


reral Apparitions, had no or Motion; as if, having 


committed ſuch an Exceſs 


Juriſdiction (as men upon great | 


Surfeits are enjoyn d for a time to eat nothing) they had been [# 


preſcrib'd to exerciſe no Juriſdiction at all. Whereas, with- 

out doubt, if either the Privy-Council, or the Judges and 
the King's learn d Council, had aflum'd the courage to have 
Queſtion d the Preaching, or the Printing, or the Seditious 
Riots upon the Triumph of thoſe three Scandalous men, be- 
fore the uninterruption and ſecurity had confirm d the Pec 
ple in all three; it had been no hard matter to have deſtroy'd 
thoſe Seeds, and pull'd up thoſe Plants, which being neglect 
ed, grew up and proſper d to a full Harveſt of Rebellion and} 
; Treaſon, | | 
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that could be obtain d, u 
tion, was, That it ſnould not be rejected; againſt which 
tlie Number of the Petirioners, was urg d as a powerful Ar- 
gument; only it was ſuffer d to remain in the hands of the 
Clerk of the Houſe, with direction, That no Copy of it 
e ſhould be given. And for the Miniſters Declaration, one 
Part only of it was inſiſted on by them, and Read in the 
Houſe; which concern d the Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
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Treaſon. But this was yet but a rudeneſs and rankneſs Abroad, 
without any viſible countenance or approbation from the Par- 
liament: all ſeem'd Chaſte within thoſe Walls. 

Tux firſt Malignity that was apparent There (for the Ac- 
cuſation of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Strafford, were 
look d upon as acts of Paſſion, directed againſt particular Per- 
ſons, who were thought to have deſerv d ſome extraordinary 
meaſures and proceed ing) was againſt the Church: Firſt, in 
their Committee for Religion; which had been aſſumed ever 
ſince the latter times of King James, though ſeldom or never 
any ſuch thing had Before been heard of in Parliament; 


where, under pretence of receiving Petitions againſt Clergy- 


men, they often debated Points beyond the verge of Their 
underſtanding: Then, by their chearful reception of a De- De 


tion of ſome 


2 claration of many Sheets of 12 againſt the whole Govern- 1;fers, 
| b 


ment of the Church ; preſented by ten or a dozen Miniſters, 24 et- 


at the Bar; and pretended to be ſign'd by ſeveral Hundreds 1 


Citizens, = 


| of the Miniſters of London and the Countries adjacent: and 48 f the 


Petition, preſented by Alderman Pennington, and alledg'd to — 
be ſubſcrib d by Twenty Thouſand men, Inhabitants within h 5e. 
the City of London; who required in plain terms, The 
total Extirpation of Epiſcopacy. Yet the Houſe was Then 

ſo far from being poſſeis d with that Spirit, that the utmoſt 

a long Debate upon that Peti- 


diction, and the Exceſs of their Courts: the other parts 
were Declined by many of them, and eſpecially Order'd, 


o be Sead up by the Clerk, that they might be peruſed 


f*by no Man. So that all that Envy and Animoſity againſt 
the Church ſeem d to be reſolv d into a deſire, Thar a Bill 
© might be fram d to Remove the Biſhops from their Votes 
in the Lords Houſe, and from any Office in Secular Affairs; 
Which was the utmoſt Men pretended to wiſh: and to ſuch 
purpoſe, a Bill was ſhortly after prepar'd and brought 
ro the Houſe; of which, more ſhall be ſaid in its proper 
ce. 5 
Ur was a ſtrange Diſingennity, that was practiſed in the Gr-«1Pifn- 


. 2 . , , | 4 
ring thoſe Petitions; which continued ever after, in the i. e 


e Addreſſes. The courſe was, Firſt to prepare a Petition Pn. 
7 modeſt and dutiful, for the Form; and for the Matter, 
very unreaſonable; and to communicate it at ſome 1 
| | ick 


| 
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lick Meeting, where care was taken it ſhould be receiv'd 
with Approbation : the Subſcription of very Few hands fill'd 
the Paper it felf, where the Petition was written, and there- 
fore many more Sheets were annex'd, for the reception of 
the Number, which gave all the credit, and procured all the 
countenance to the Undertaking. When a multitude of 
Hands was procured, the Petition it ſelf was cut off; and 
a New One fram'd, ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and an- 
nex d to tlie long Liſt of Names which were Subſcribed to 
the Former. By this means, Many men found Their hands 
Subſcribed to Petitions, of which, They before had never 
heard. As ſeveral Miniſters, whoſe Hands were to the Peti- 
tion and Declaration of the London Miniſters before men- 
tion'd, have profeſs d to many Perſons, © That They never 

c ſaw That Petition or Declaration before it was preſented 
to the Houſe; but had ſigu d Another, the Subſtance of 

_ **which was, Not to be Compell'd to take the Oath enjoyn'd 
* by the New Canons: and when they found, inſtead of 


That, theit Names ſet to a deſire of an Alteration of the o- 


*<yernment of the Church, They with much trouble went to 
Me Marſbal, with whom they had intruſted the Petition 


e and their Hands; who gave them no other Anſwer, but 
* that it was thought fit by Thoſe who underſtood Buſineſs 


<* better than They, that the Latter Petition ſhould rather be 
<preferr'd than the Former. And when He found, they in- 
tended by ſome Publick Act to Vindicate themfelves from 


that Calumny ; Such perſons, upon Whom they had their 

greateſt dependance, were engag d, by threats and promiſes | 

to prevail with them, to Sit til}, and to paſs by that Indire& | 
; 1 1 | _ c 


proceeding. 1 52 | 

Complaines F O the better facilitating and making way for thoſe vi- 

«g<1nf one rulent attempts upon the Church, Petitions and Complaints 

— were exhibited againſt the Exorbitant Acts of ſome Biſhops ; 

2 againſt the Biſhops of- Bath and Wells, and Eh; 
W 


o, they alledged, Had with great Pride and Inſolence, 
 Eprovok'd all the Gentry, and Moſt of the inhabitants with- | 
_ «nd again c in their Dioceſſes. And the New Canons were inſiſted on, 


the New Ca- 


ex, bas a moſt palpable Invaſion by the Whole Body of the 


«Clergy, upon the Laws and Liberty of the People. 


I Sa1d before, that after the Diſſolution of the former 
Short Parliament, the Convocation was continued by ſpecial * 
Warrant from the King; and by his Majeſty, in a ſolemn | 
meſſage ſent to them by S* Harry Vane then Principal Secre- 

_ tary, Requir d to proceed in the making of Canons, for the 
© better Peace and Quiet of tae Church. Notwithſtanding | 
this Command, the Chief of the Clergy, well knowing the | 


Spirit of Bitterneſs that was contracted againſt them; and 
many 
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many obſolete Pamphlets againſt their juriſdiction and Power, 
being, ſince the Commotions in Scotland, revived and pub- 
liſh'd with more freedom; defired his Majeſty, © That the 
Opinions of the Judges might be known and declar'd, Whe- 
ce ther They might then lawfully Sit, the Parliament being 
e Diflolv'd, and proceed to the making of Canons; as like- 
* wiſe upon other Particulars in their juriſdiction, which 
ce had been moſt inveigh'd againſt? 

ALL the Judges of England, upon a mature Debate, in the 


3 preſence of the King's Council, under their Hands aſſerted, 


* The Power of the Convocation in making Canons, and 
© thoſe other parts of Juriſdiction, which had been fo En- 
*yjouſly queſtion d. Hereupon, They proceeded ; and hav- 
ing Compoſed a Body of Canons, preſented the ſame to 
his Majeſty, for his Royal Approbation. They were then 
again Debated at the Council-Board ; not without notable 
Oppoſition : for upon ſome leſſening the Power and Autho- 
rity of their Chancellors, and their Commiſſaries, by thoſe 
Canons, the Profeſſors of that Law took themſelves to be 
Diſobliged; and St Henry Martin ** was nat likely to 
overſee any advantages) upon ſeveral days of Hearing at the 


Council- Table, with his utmoſt skill Objected againſt them; 
but in the end, by the entire and unanimous Advice of the 


Privy Council, the Canons were confirm d by the King, un- 
der the Great Seal of England; and thereby enjoyn d to be 
obſerv'd. So that whatſoever they were, the Judges were 
at leaſt as Guilty of the Firſt Preſumption in Framing 
them; and the Lords of the Council, in Publiſhing and 
Executing them; as the Biſhops, or the reſt of the Clergy, 
in Either. gr 
Ver the Storm fell wholly on the Church: and the Mat- 
ter of thoſe Canons, and the Manner of making them, was 
inſiſted on, as a pregnant teſtimony of a Malignant _ 
in the very Function of the Biſhops. 
in which that Synod continued to Sit (as was obſerv'd be- 
fore) was in fo ill a Conjuncture of time (upon the Diſſo- 
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The truth is, the ſeaſon 


lation of a Parliament, and almoſt in an Invaſion from Scot- 


land) that nothing could have been Tranſacted there, of a 
Popular and Prevailing influence. And then, ſome ſharp Ca- 


nons againſt Sectaries; and ſome Additionals in point of 
Ceremonies, countenancing, though not enjoyning what had 


not had been long practiſed, infinitely inflam'd Some, and trou- 


bled Others: who joyntly took advantage of what ſtrictly 


was amiſs; as the making an Oath, the Matter of which was 


conceiv'd Incongruous; and enjoyning it to many of the 


Laity, as well as the Clergy; and likewiſc the granting of 
Subſidies. 


So 
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which av So that the Houſe of Commons (that is the major part) 
3 heh made no ſcruple, in that Heat, to declare, That the Convo- 
of Commons. c cation-Houſe had no power at all of making Canons: not- 
withſtanding that it was apparent by the Law, and the un- 
contradicted practice of the Church, that Canons had never 
been otherwiſe made: © And that thoſe Canons contain'd in 
tc them, matter of Sedition and Reproach to the Regal Power; 
ce prejudicial to the Liberty and Property of the Subject; and 
cc to the Privileges of Parliament. By the extent of which 
notable Vote and Declaration, they had involv'd almoſt the 
whole Clergy under the Guilt of Arbitrary Proceedings; as 
much as they had done the Nobility and Gentry before, un- 
der their Votes againſt Lords Lieutenants, Deputy Lieute- 
nants, Privy-Counſellors, and Sheriffs; and of which they made 

the ſame uſe: as ſhall be remembred in its proper place. 
Money by I the mean time, the two Armies were neceſſarily to be 
Cit 4 1 provided for, left the Countries where their Quarters were, 
e Houſes, mould come to be oppreſs d by free Quarter; which would 
75. „ not only raiſe 2 very inconvenient noiſe, but introduce a 
mien. neceſſity of Disbanding the Armies, which they were in no 
degree ready for: and Money not being to be raiſed ſoon 
enough in the regular way, by Act of Parliament, which 
would require ſome time in the g; beſides, that the 
Manner and Way of raiſing it had not been enough conſi- 
der d; and the Collecting it would require much time, even 
after an Act of Parliament ſhould be paſs d: Therefore for 
the preſent Supply, it was thought fit to make uſe of Their 
Credit with the City; to whom a formal Embaſſy of Lords 
and Commons was ſent; which were carefully choſen of 
Such Perſons as carried the buſineſs of the Houſe before them, 


that the performing the Service, might be as well imputed 


to Their particular Reputation and Intereſt, as to the Affe- 
ction of the City: and theſe Men in their Orations to the 


Citizens, undertook © That their Money ſhould be repaid 


e with Intereſt by the Care of the Parliament. And this was 
the Firſt Introduction of the Publick Faith; which grew after- | 


wards to be applied to all Monſtrous purpoſes. 
Tus expedient ſucceeded twice or thrice for ſuch Sums 
as they thought fit to require; which were only enough to 
carry on their Affairs, and keep them in motion; not propor- 
tionable to diſcharge the t due to the Armies, but to 
enable them to pay their Quarters : it being fit to keep a con- 
ſiderable Debt Fj owing, leſt they ſhould appear too ready 
_ to be Disbanded. | 8 
Fee Tue had likewiſe another Defign in this Commerce 
of the Parry With the City; Which, always upon the Loan of Money, uſed 
oben. to recommend ſome ſuch thing to the Parliament, as might 


advance | 
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and ſubſtantial Citizens were left out; and ſuch choſen, as 
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advance the Deſigns of the Party; © As the Proceeding againſt 
« Delinquents; or «© Some Reformation in the Church: 
which & Managers knew well what uſe to make of upon 
any Emergency. When They had ſet this Traffick on foot 
in the City, and fo brought their Friends There into more 
reputation and activity; Then, at Their Election for Com- 
mon-Council Men (which is every Year before Chriſtmas ; 
and in which, new Men had rarely uſed to be choſen, except 
in caſe of Death, but the old ſtill continued) all the grave 


were moſt Eminent for oppoſing the Government, and moſt 
diſaffected to the Church, though of never ſo mean Eſtates: 
which made a preſent, viſible alteration, in the Temper of 
the City (the Common-Council having ſo great a ſhare in 
the management of affairs There) and even in the Govern- 
ment it ſelf. Os 

OrnER Ways were now to be thought of for getting of 
Money, which was, once at leaſt every Month, call'd for 
very importunately by the Scotiſp Commiſſioners ; which 
cauſed the ſame provition to be made for the Engliſh. Forces. 
The next Expedient was, That in ſo great an Exigence, 
te and for the Publick Peace; that the Armies might not en- 
*ter into Blood, by the determination of the Ceſſation, which 
te want of Pay would inevitably produce; The ſeveral Mem- 
© bers of the Houſe would lend Money, according to their 
te ſeveral Abilities; or that Such as had no Money, would be- 
* come Bound for it: and upon theſe terms enough could 


abe borrow'd. This was no ſooner Propoſed, but Con- 


ſented to, by all the eminent Leaders; and by many 
Others, in order to make themſelves the more acceptable 
to thoſe; and ſome did it for Their Own convenience, 
there being little hazard of their Money, and full Intereſt 


to be receiv d, and believing it would facilitate the Disband- 


ing of the Armies; to which, all Sober Men's hearts were 
directed. 5 . . 
Ax d now to ſupport their ſtock of Credit, it was time to 
raiſe Money upon S People by Act of Parliament; which 


they had an Excuſe for not doing in the uſual way, Of 


« giving it immediately to the King, to be paid into the 
* Exchequer; becauſe the Publick Faith was ſo deeply en- 
te gag d to the City for a great Debt; and fo many parti- 
te cular Members in the Loan of Moneys, and in being Bound 
*for the Payment of great Sums, for which their Eſtates 
«were lyable: and therefore it was but reaſon, that for 
«Their Indemnity, the Money that was to be rais'd, ſhould | 
© be paid into the Hands of particular Members of the Houle, 

*named by Them, who ſhould take care to Diſcharge - 

| c u 


| 


| 


for raiſing 
i1wo Subſi- 
diet; the 
Houſe of 
Commons 
naming 
Commiſſion - 
ers to re- 
ceive the 


Money. 


The ſome 
method af- 
terwards 
nin d. 


by Lawful Authority) contain d many Exceſſes, and mult | 
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Abil gef Publick Engagements. The firſt Bill they paſs'd being but 
for two Subſidies, which was not ſufficient to diſcharge any 
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conſiderable part of the Money borrow'd, They inſerted in 
the Bill the Commiſſioners Names, who were to receive 
and diſpoſe the Money. And the King made no pauſe in 
the Paſſing it: Himſelf not conſidering the Conſequence of 
it; and None about him having the Courage to Repreſent it 
to him. 

From that time, there was no Bill paſs'd for the raiſing 
of Money, but it was diſpoſed of in the ſame, or the like 
manner; that none of it could be applied to the King's uſe, 
or by his direction. And they likewiſe took notice, That 
*from the time of his Majeſty's coming to the Crown, He 
*had taken the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon Merchandize 
*as his own Right, without any Act of Parliament; which, 
* They faid, no King had ever before done; infinuating 
withal, That They meant to make a further Enquiry into 
* Thoſe, who had been the Chief Miniſters in that pre- 
* ſumption. They ſaid, © No body could imagine, but that 
te they intended to grant the Same to his Majeſty, in the 


{ame manner, for his Life, as had been done to his Proge- 


< nitors by former Parliaments : But, that they found ſuch an 
ce Act could not be preſently made ready: becauſe the Book 
< of Rates now in practice (beſides that ĩt had not been made 


* be Reform'd in ſeveral particulars ; in preparing which, 


they would uſe all poſſible diligence, and hoped to effect it 


© in a ſhort time: however, that the continuance of the Col- 
*le&ion in the manner it was in, without any Lawful Title, 


_ and during the very fitting of the Parliament, would be a 


Precedent ofa very ill Conſequence, and make the Right of | 
giving it the more Queſtion'd; at leaſt the leſs Valued. | 


« And therefore it would be fit, that either all the _ 
<Colle&ion ſhould be diſcontinued, and ceaſe abſolutely ; 


< which was in the power of the Merchants themſelves to 


do, by refuſing to pay any Duties which there was no Law 


< tocompel them to: or, That a ſhort Act ſhould be preſently 
* paſs'd, for the continuance of thoſe Payments for a ſhort 


*rime; againſt the Expiration whereof, the Act for granting 


t them for Life, with the Book of Rates, would be prepar'd, 


* and ready. There were many inconveniencies diſcover'd 


in the Firſt, in diſcontinuing the Collection and Payment of 


Duties, Which would not be ſo eaſily reviv'd again, and 
* reduced into order: and that the Laſt would without pre- 


e judice to Either, both vindicate the Right of the Subject, | 


and ſecure the King's Profit: and fo they prepared (with 


all the expreſſions of Duty and Affection to the King that : 


can 
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can be imagin'd) and preſented a Grant of thoſe Duties for 

ſome few Months. In which there was a preamble, © Diſap- 
b proving and condemning All that had been done in That 
- 7} <particular, from his Majeſty's firſt coming to the Crown, 
\ {3 <©ro that time; and aſſerting His whole Right to thoſe Pay- 
c ments, to depend upon the Gift of his Subjects: and con- 
cluded with © Moſt ſevere Penalties to be inflicted upon 
«Thoſe, who ſhould preſume hereafter to Collect or Receive 
ce them otherwiſe, than as they were, or ſhould be, granted by 
Act of Parliament: which had never been in any other Act 
ol Parliament declared: which the King likewile paſs d. So 
all the Revenue He had to live upon, and to provide him 
meat, and which he had reaſon to expect ſhould have been 
more certainly continued to him, was taken into their Hands; 
in order to take it from Him too, whenever they ſhould think 
it convenient to their other deſigns: of which, he ſhortly after 
found the miſchief. 
| TnouGn, as hath been obſerv'd, there was not hitherto 
t one Penny of money given to the King, or receiv'd by His 
c Miniſters ; yet, becauſe Subſidies were rais'd upon the Peo- 
s ple, according to the Formality of Parliaments; and as if all 
n |} that great Supply had been to the King's own Coffers ; It was 
k thought neceſſary, that the People ſhould be refreſh'd with 
e Þ ſome behooveful Law, at the {ame time that they found them- 
ſt ſelves charged with the payment of ſo many Subſidies. And 
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1, under that conſideration; together with the Bill for Subſidies, 

it Another was ſent up to the Lords, for a Triennial Parlia- 
ment: Both which, quickly paſs'd that Houſe, and were tranſ- 

e, mitted to the King. 9 = 
2a #þ| Is that for the Triennial Parliament (though the ſame of 5 for 
was grounded upon Two former Statutes in the time of King Planen 
d. Edward the Third, © That there ſhould be Once every Lear. 
at a Parliament) there were ſome clauſes very derogatory to 

73 Monarchical Principles; as“ Giving the People Authority to 


to aſſemble together, if the King fail d to call them ; and the 
w like: Yet his Majeſty, really intending to make thoſe Conven- 
ly tions frequent, without any great heſitation, enacted thoſe two 
rt Þ} Bills together; ſo much to the ſeeming Joy and Satisfaction 
ng ol both Houſcs, that they pretended To have ſufficiently 
d, provided for the Security of the Common- wealth; and that 


d there remain d nothing to be done, but ſuch a return of 

of Duty and Gratitude to the King, as might Teſtify their 

nd Devotions; and that their only End was to make Him glo- 

e- k xious: But thoſe Fits of Zeal and Loyalty, never laſted long. 

&, Tus Lord Huch 's flight, made not only the Place of Keeper ? Hν, 
th vacant, but begot ſeveral other Vacancies. The Seal was dla! 
at given to Littleton, who was then chief Juſtice of the Common- N 


an | Vol. I. Parti. Pleas; 
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Pleas; for which Place he was excellently fitted : but being 
a man of a grave and comely Preſence, his other Parts were 
over-valued ; his Learning in the Law being his Maſter- piece. 
And he was choſen to be keeper, upon the opinion and re- 
commendation of the Two great Miniſters under the cloud, 
who had before brought him to be a Privy-Counſellor, whilſt 
Chief Juſtice, to the no little jealouſy of the Lord Finch. 

BAN Rs, the Atturney General, was weary enough of the 
Inquiſition that was made into the King's Grants, and glad 
wh promoted to the Common Pleas. Herbert, the Sollici- 


2IO 


tor General, who had fate all this time in theHouſe of Com- 


mons, aw'd and terrify'd with their Temper, applying him- 
ſelf ro M7 Hambden, and two or three of the Other, without 
interpoſing or croſſing them in any thing; long d infinitely 
to be out of that Fire: and ſo the Office of Atturney Gene- 
ral, which at any other time had been to be wiſh'd, was now 
the more grateful, as it remov'd him from the other atten- 
dance: it not being uſual in thoſe times for the Atturney Ge- 
neral to be a Member of the Houſe of Commons: and he 


was call'd by Writ to attend the Houſe of Peers, where he 


Sits upon the Wool-Sack at the back of the Judges. 
FRO M the time that there was no more Fear of the Arch- 


Biſhop of Canterbury, nor the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, nor 


of any particular men who were like to ſucceed Them in 
Favour: All who had been active in the Court, or in any 


Service for the King, being totally diſpirited, and Moſt of 


them to be diſpoſed to any ill Offices againſt him; the great 
Patriots thought they might be able ro do their Country 
better Service, if they got the Places and Preferments of the 
Court for Themſelves, and fo prevent the Evil Counſels 
which had uſed to ſpring from thence. For which le, 

They had then a faſt Friend there, the Marquis of Hamilton; 
Who could moſt dextroufly put ſuch an affair into agitation, 
with the leaſt noiſe, and prepare both King and Queen to 
hearken to it very willingly: and in a ſhort time all particu- 
lars were well adjuſted for every raan's accommodation. 


Great Offices 'T as Earl of Bedford was to be Treaſurer: in order to 
of London had already deſired the King 
ef the Party. © To receive the Staff into His hand, and give him leave to 


E i which, the Biſh 


"retire to the ſole care of his Biſnoprick; by which he wiſe- 

ly withdrew from the Storm, and enjoy'd the greateſt Tran- 

* quillity of any man of the Three Kingdoms, throughout the 

T»e 2:44 of whole Boiſterous and 

fening the Liv'd to ſee a Happy and Bleſſed End of them, and died in 

— * great Honour. And ſo the Treaſury was for the preſent put into 
== 

cmi. which Office the 


Cottington was likewiſe ready to ſur- 


render, 


ing Time that followed; and 


Commiſſion. M. Pym was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


— , . we we. 
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render, upon aſſurance of Indemnity for the future. Theſe 

Two were 7 to procure the King's Revenue to be libe- 

rally provided for, and honourably encreas d and ſettled. 
AN po that this might be the better done, the Earl of Bed- 


ford prevail'd with the King, upon the Removes mention d 
before, to make Oliver Saint-Fohn (who hath been often, and $aint-Jokn 
will be oftner mention d in this Diſcourſe) his Sollicitor Ge- 


ror General. 


neral ; which his Majeſty readily conſented to: hoping, that 
being a Geptleman of an Honourable Extraction (if he had 


been Legitimate) he would have been very uſeful in the pre- 


ſent exigence to ſupport His Service in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where his Authority was then great; at leaſt, that he 
would be aſham'd eyer to appear in any thing that might 
prove prejudicial to the Crown. And he became immediately 
ſſeſs d of that Office of great truſt ; and was ſo well qua- 
ified for it, at that time, by his faſt and rooted malignity 


: againſt the Government, that he loſt no credit with his Party, 


out of any apprehenſion or jealouſy that he would change his 


Side: and he made good their confidence; not in the leaſt 


degree abating his malignant Spirit, or diſſembling it; but 
with the ſame obſtinacy, oppoſed every thing which might 
advance the King's Service, when he was his Sollicitor, as 


ever he had done before. 


Taz Lord *. to be Maſter of the Wards; which 
Place the Lord Cottington was likewiſe to ſurrender for his 


own quiet and Security. And Denzil Hollis was to be Secre- 


tary of State, in the place of Secretary Windebank. 


Tu vs far the Intrigues for Preferments were entirely com- 


plied with, and it is great pity that it was not fully executed, 
that the King might have had Some able men to have adviſed 


or aſſiſted him; which probably Theſe very men would have 
done, after they had been ſo throughly engaged: whereas the 


King had None left about him in any Immediate Truſt in 


buſineſs (for I ſpeak not of the Duke of Richmond, and ſome 
very Few men more about his Perſon, who always behaved 
themſelves Honourably) who either did not Betray, or Sink 
axes che Wake os i roach of it. 


Bur the Earl of Bedford was reſoly'd, that he would nor 


enter into the Treaſury, till the Revenue was in ſome degree 


ſettled; at leaſt, the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage paſs d, 
with all decent circumſtances, and for Life ; which both He 
_ Mr 12 — very 2 labour to _ * had in 

irt ts, Man Expedients, by which they in- 
tended to raiſe the RE of the Crown. And none of = 
were very ſollicitous to take their Promotions, before ſome 
other Accommodations were provided for ſome of the reſt of 
their chief Companions: who would be neither well PROD 
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Ad Wu there was a new occaſion, upon the Importunity 
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with Their ſo haſty advancement before them, nor ſo ſub- 
miſſive in the future to follow their dictates. | 
HAamBDEN was a man they could not leave unprovided 
for ; and therefore there were ſeveral Deſigns, and very far 
driven, for the Satisfaction and Promotion of Him, and Eſſex, 
and Kimbolton, and Others; though not ſo fully concluded, 
as Thoſe before mention d. For the King's great End was, 
by theſe Compliances, to fave the Life of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, and to preſerve the Church from Ruin; for no body 


thought the Arch-Biſhop in danger of his Life. And there 
| were Few of the Perſons mention'd before, who thought 


their Preferments would do them much good, if the Earl 
were ſuffer d to live; but in that of the Church the Major 


Part even of thoſe Perſons would have been willing to have 


Satisfied the King: the rather, becauſe they had no reaſon to 
think the Two Houſes, or indeed either of them, could have 
been induc'd to have purſued the 3 And ſo the con- 
tinued and renewed violence in the Pro 


of thoſe Promotions in practice, ſhould be for a time 
ſuſpended. 5 


of the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, to procure more Money; and 


_ money iv the Leading Men, who us'd to be forward in finding out Ex- 


the City, 


pedients for Supply, ſeem'd to deſpair of being able to bor- 
row more; becauſe the'City was much troubled and diſheart- 
ned, to ſee the Work of Reformation proceed fo ſlowly, and 
no Delinquents Yet brought to Juſtice ; and that till ſome 
advance was made towards thoſe longed for Ends, there muſt 
be no expectation of Borrowing more Money From, or In the 
City: At that time, M de ſaid in the Houſe, That He did 
te not believe the thing to be ſodifficult as was pretended; That 
*no Man Lent his Money, who did not Gain by it; and that 


jt was evident enough, that there was Plenty of Money; 
Le and therefore he was confident, if a ſmall Committee of the 


* Houſe were nominated, who, upon conſultation between 
© themſelves, might uſe the Name of the Houſe to ſuch men 


Las were reputed to have Money, they might prevail with 
them to lend as Much as might ſerve for the preſent Exi- 


*gence. Whereupon the Houſe willingly approv'd the mo- 
tion; and nam'd Him, Me Capel, St John Strangeways, and 
Five or Six more, whom They deſired might be joyn d with 
them; Who, the fame or the next day, repair d into the City; 
reſolving to apply themſelves to no men but ſuch who were 
of clear reputation in point of Wiſdom, and Sobriety of Un- 
derſtanding, as. well as of Wealth and Ability to lend. And 


after 


ecution of the Earl 
of Straſſord, made the King well contented (as the other 
Reaſons prevail d with the other Perſons ) that the putting 
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Men, they agreed to divide themſelves, and to confer Seve- 
rally with their particular Acquaintances, upon the ſame 
Subject: Many men chooſing rather to lend their Money, 


than to be known to have it; and being very Wary in their 


expreſſions, except in private. 
Wu n they had again communicated together, they found 
that the Borrowing the Money would be very Eaſy; Every 
man with whom they had conferr'd, being ready and forward 
to Lend the Money, or to find a Friend who ſhould, upon 
Their Security who propos'd it. Moſt of them in their þ 
vate Diſcourſe ſaid, © That there was Money enough to be 
«Lent, if men {aw there would be like to be an End of Bor- 
© rowing : but that it was an univerſal Diſcomfort and Diſ- 
te couragement, to all men of Eſtates and Diſcretion, to ſee 
Two great Armies ſtill kept on foot in the Kingdom, at fo 
e vaſt a Charge, when there remain'd no fear of a War; and 
© that if atime were once appointed for the Disbanding them, 
* there ſhould not want Money for the doing all that ſhould 


© be neceſſary in order to it, This Anſwer ſatisfied Them in 


all reſpects: and the next day, Mr" Hude reported the Succeſs 
of their Employment; © That they had conferr'd with moſt 
 *of the Subſtantial, and Beſt Reputed men of the City; 
*Who, by Themſelves and their Friends, had ar a to 
ce ſupply the Money which was deſir d. And then He enlarg d 
upon The Temper Bey underſtood the City to be in, by 
_ the reports of Thoſe w 
* know it beſt; That it was indeed very much troubled and 
ce diſheartned, to ſce two Armies kept on foot at ſo vaſt a 


o might be reaſonably ſuppos'd to 


ri- 


Charge within the bowels of the Kingdom, when God be 


thanked all the danger of a War was remov'd ; and that 

They who were very able to make good what they pro- 
* miſed, had frankly undertaken, That if a peremptory day 
* was appointed, for being rid of thoſe Armies, there ſhould 
*not be want of Money to diſcharge them. 
Tux Report was receiv d with great Applauſe by the Ma- 
jor part of the Houſe; as was reaſonably colle&ed by their 


Countenance : but it was as apparent, that the Governing 


P 
ſaddain What to fay to it: If they embrac d the opportunity, 
to procure a ſupply of Money which was really wanted, it 
would be too great a Countenance to the Perſons who had 
rocur'd it; whoſe Reputation they were willing to Depreſs: 
Befides, it would imply Their Approbation of what had been 
faid of the Disbanding : at leaſt, would be a ground of often 
mentioning and preſling it; and which, how grateful ſo- 
eyer to moſt other men, was the think they moſt abhorr'd. 
. 


After 


was exccedingly perplex d with it, and knew not on a 


113 
after they had ſpoken Together with four or five eminent 
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After a long Silence, M* Hambden faid, © That the worthy 
«Gentlemen were to be much Commended for the Pains they 
*had taken; of which, He doubtcd not, good uſe would be 


te made: and ſo propos d, That it might be well thought 


te of, and the debate reſum d the next day; which could not 
bur diſ-ou- be denied. The next day, Alderman Pennington (a man in 
15:40:44» higheſt confidence with the Party; and one, who inſinuated 
the Party, all things to the Common-Council which he was directed 
ſhould be ſtarted There) begun the diſcourſe ; and ſaid, That 
* the Gentlemen who had been laſt in the City to borrow 
Money, had made a fair report, but that in the End of it, 
te there was Colloquintida: that He could not find with what 
* Perſons They had conferr'd about the Temper of the City ; 
* nor that any conſiderable People troubled themſelves with 
% Deſigning or Wiſhing what the Parliament ſhould do, 


© which they knew to be Wiſe enough, to know What and 


tc When they were to do that which was Beſt for the King- 
te dom; and they acquieſced in Their grave Judgment: and 
concluded, T * Money that the Houſe ſtood in need 
* of, or a greater Sum, was ready to be paid to whomſoever 
They ſhould appoint to receive it. The Houſe made it 
ſelf very Merry with the Alderman's Colloquintids, and call'd 
upon him To explain it; and ſo the Debate ended: all So- 
ber men being well 

and the Pains they had taken to Free Themſelves from it; 


which every day was renew'd upon them, as the SubjeR —— 


ter afforded occaſion ; and they viſibly loſt much of the Re- 
verence, which had been formerly paid them. 
4 Gonnit== ABzOuT the beginning of March, they to make 


tee from Ire- 


land, in or. © reparations for the Trial of the Earl of Strafford ; who had 


dr ro the then been about three Months in Priſon, under the accuſa- 


—_— tion of High Treaſon: and by this time, for the better ſap- 


efScrafford. ply in this Work, a Committee was come from the Parlia- 


ment in Ireland, to follicite Matters concerning that King- 


dom. This Committee (moſt of them being Papiſts, and the 
Principal Actors ſince in the Rebellion) was receiv'd with 


great kindneſs; and, upon the matter, added to the Com- 
mittee for the Proſecution of the Earl of Strafford. So that 


now, Ireland ſeem d no leſs intent upon the Ruin of that un- 


fortunate Lord, than England and Scotland ; there being ſuch 
a Correſpondence ſettled, between Weſtminſter and Dub- 
lin, that whatſoever was practiſed inthe Houfe of Commons 
Here, was ſoon after done likewiſe There: and as Sr George 
Ratcliff was accus'd Here of High Treaſon, upon pretence 
of being a Confederate with the Earl in his Treaſons; but in 
truth that he might not be capable of giving any Evidence 


on the Behalf of him, and thereupon ſent for into this Klag - 


dom: 


pleas d to ſee the Diſorder they were in, 
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dom: So All, or Moſt of the other Perſons, who were in 


any Truſt with the Earl, and ſo privy to the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Counſels There, and only able to make Thoſe 
apparent, were accuſed by the Houſe of Commons in that 
Kingdom of High Treaſon; under the general Impeachment, 
of © Endeayouring to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws of that 
Kingdom, and to introduce an Arbitrary Power: which 
ſerv d the turn There, to Secure their Perſons, and to Re- 
move them from Councils, as it had done Here. 
Wuar Seeds were then ſown for the Rebellion, which 
within a Vear after broke out in Ireland, by the great Liberty 
and Favour that Committee found; who, for the good Ser- 
vice againſt that Lord, were hearkned to in all things that 
concern d that Kingdom, ſhall be obſerv d, and ſpoken of at 
large, hereafter. 


Mvcu time was ſpent in conſideration of the Manner of conſtderati- 
the Trial; for they could find no Precedent would fit their . 1 
ce caſe: © Whether it ſhould be in the Houſe of Peers? which u Trial. 


* Room was thought too little, for the Accuſers, Witnefles, 
Mrs and Spectators: Who ſhould Proſecute? Whether 
* Members choſen of the Commons, or the King's Council > 
* Whether the Biſhops (which were twenty four in num- 
© ber, and like to be too tender-hearted in matter of Blood, 
and fo either to Convert many, or increaſe a Diſſenting Party 
too much) * ſhould have Voices in the Trial? Whether 
*thoſe who had been created Peers ſince the Accuſation 
ewas carried up, ſhould be admitted to be Judges? And 
laſtly, * Whether the Commoners who were to be preſent 
«at the Trial, ſhould fit Uncover'd? and, Whether an 
Members of the Houſe of Commons ſhould be Examin' 

e at the Trial on the behalf of the Earl > who had ſent a 
Liſt of Names, and defir'd an Order to that purpoſe. 


AFTER much debate it was agreed, That the Tryal 


ſhould be in Weſtminſter-Hall, where Seats ſhould be built 


ce for the reception of the whole Houſe of Commons, which 


©* rogether with the Speaker ſhould be preſent: for they 


Then foreſaw, that they might be put to another kind of 


| Proceeding than That they pretended; and (though with 
much ado) they conſented to fit Uncover d, leſt ſuch a little 
_ circumſtance might diſturb the whole defign. 


Fox the Proſecution, they had no mind to truſt the 


King's Council; who neither knew their Secret Evidence, 
nor, being inform'd, were like to apply and 2 it ſo vi- 
gorouſly as the buſineſs would require: and therefore, they 
ppoĩnted That Committee which had prepared the Charge, 


A 

*to give in the Evidence, and in the Name of all the Com- 

*mons of England, to proſecute the — 
—— 


Fon 
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Fo x the Biſhops: after many bitter Invectives; and re- 
membring the Faults of particular Perſons; and the Canons 
who ſeem'd to involve the Whole Body; with Sharpneſs 
and Threats: they took the caſe to be fo clear upon an old 
Canon (the Only one they acknowledged for Orthodox) 
that Clericus non debet intereſſe Sanguini, that they were con- 
tent © to refer That to the Houſe of Peers, as proper only 
© for their determination. And this they did, not upon any 
Confidence they had in the Matter it ſelf, whatever Law, or 
Reaſon, or Canon they pretended; or in the Lords, the ma- 
jor part of whom, when any difference of opinion was, al- 


ways diſſented from Their deſigns: but that they had a trick 


of doing their buſineſs by Intimation ; and had a ſure Friend 
amongſt the Biſhops, who had promiſed them ſeaſonably to 
free them of that trouble. 5 
Ta Ey would not truſt their Lordſhips own Inclinations 
with the other point, of the new Barons, which they knew 


would be controverted; but in | nag terms demanded, ©That 


tc no Peer, created ſince the day upon which the Earl of 
* Straſſord was Impeach d of high Treaſon, becauſe they 
ic were involv'd as Commoners in the making that Accuſa- 


tion ſhould fit 5 at his Trial. 5 
emand, Of an Order to Examine fome 


For the Earl's 
„Members on his behalf, upon matters of Fact, at his Tryal; 
after a long Debate, they left it only in the Power of the 
Perſons Themſelves who were nominated, To be Examin d 
if they would (not without ſome ſmart Animadverſions, 


te that they ſhould take heed What they did) and refuſed to 


Enjoin them ; though the ſame had been done at Their de- 
fire, for the Lords of the Council : but that was Againſt the 


Earl, and ſo the Leſs to be conſider d. 


Tus Lords, in the abſence of the Lord Keeper, who was 


very Sick, made choice of the Earl of Arundel to Preſide and 

Govern the Court; being a Perſon notoriouſly diſaffected to 

the Earl of Strafford. 
An d for the great buſineſs of the Biſhops, they were ſaved 


the labour of giving any Rule (which it may be would have 
_ troubled them) by the Biſhop of Lincoln's 1 

moving, on the behalf of Himſelf and his Brethren, That 
They might be Excuſed from being preſent at the Tryal, 


nding up, and 


© being Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, and fo not to have Their hands 


ein Blood; and ſuch other Reaſons, as, when they are exa- 


min'd, will not be found of very great weight. 


Tn 1s Biſhop had been, by ſeveral Cenſures in the Star- 


Chamber, Impriſon'd in the Tower, where he remain d till 


aſter the beginning of this Parliament, and was then ſet at Li- 
berty upon the detire of the Lords; who knew him to he a 


mortal 
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mortal and irreconcileable Efemy to the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury: and indeed, he had always been a Puritan fo far, 
as to love None of the Biſhops, and to have uſed Many 
learned Church-men with great Contempt and Inſolence: and 
yet he left no way unpractiſed to aſſure the King, © That he 
would do great mattters in Parliament for his Service; if he 
© might be at liberty. The next day after He came to the 
Houſe of Peers, the Lord Say made that Speech which he 
ſince Printed; taking notice Of ſome Imputations laid on 
 ©him by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, That he ſhould be 
*a Sectary; which no body can doubt, that reads that 
Speech : Yet he had no ſooner done, than that Biſhop roſe, 
and made a large Panegyrick in his Praiſe, and profeſs d, 
ce that he always belicy'd his Lordſhip to be as far from a 
e Sectary, as Himſelf. And when he found the great deſire 

of the Houſe of Commons, to be freed from the Biſhops 
Votes in that Tryal; he never left Terrifying them with the 
Cen ſure that hung over Their heads for making the Canons, 
till he perſwaded them to Ingratiate themſelves, by defiring 
to be Excuſed in that matter, before an Order ſhould be 
made for their Abſence, | EL 
Tus Example of the Biſhops, prevail'd with ſome Lords, 
who had been created ſince the Accuſation, to quit Their 
Right of Judging; and amongſt them, the Lord Littleton 
(who had been made a Baron upon the defire of the Earl of 
Strafford, for that only reaſon, that he profeſs'd, If He 
«were a Peer, he —_ and indeed he could) do Him nota- 
ble Service) was the Firſt who quitted his right to judge, 
becauſe he had been a Commoner when the Accuſation was 

firſt brought up: but they who Inſiſted upon their Right _ 
the Lord Seymour, and others) and demanded the Judg- 
ment of the Houle, were no more diſturb'd, but exerciſed 
the fame Power to the end, as any of the other Lords did ; 
and fo, no doubt, might the Biſhops too, if they would: For 
though there might be ſome reaſon for Their abſence, when 
the Tryal was according to Law, before and by his Peers 
only; Yer, when that Judgment was waved, and a Bill of 
Attainder brought up againſt him, Their Votes in that Bill were 
as Neceſſary and Eſſential, as of any Other of the Lords. 
And it may be, their Unſeaſonable, Voluntary, Unjuſt quit- 
ting it Then, made many men leſs ſollicitous for the Defence 
of their Right afterwards. But of that in its place. 
ALL things being thus 


d, and ſettle On Monda 5 


the Twenty ſecond of March, the Earl of Strefford was brought arch me 


to the Bar in Weſtminſter 
of the Hall in their Robes; and the Commoners, and ſome 
Strangers of Quality, with the Scotiſb — and the 

mmittee 


Hall; the Lords ſitting in the Middle 224. 1640. 
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Committee of Ireland, on either Side; there being a cloſe 
Box made at one End, at a very convenient diſtance for 


| The Charge 
againſt him. 
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Hearing, in which the King and Queen ſate untaken notice 
of: His Majeſty, out of Kindneſs and Curioſity, deſiring to 
hear All that could be alledged : of which, I believe, he af- 
terwards repented himſelf; when © His having been preſent 
*at the Tryal, was alledged and urged to him, as an Argu- 
ment for the Paſſing the Bill of Attainder. BY. 
AFTExr the Earl's Charge was read, and an Introduction 
made by M* Pym, in which he call'd him the Wicked Earl; 


| ſome Member of the Houſe of Commons, according to Their 


> I in Ireland, as the ſole making of Flax, and — 


parts aſſign d, being a Lawyer, applyed and preſs d the Evi- 
dence, with great licence and ſharpneſs of Language; and 
when the Earl had made his Defence, Replied with the ſame 
liberty upon whatſoever he ſaid; taking all occaſions of bit - 
terly Inveighing againſt his Perſon: which reproachful way 
of carriage was look d upon with ſo much Approbation, that 
one of the Managers (M* Palmer) loſt all his Credit and 
Intereſt with them, and never recover d it, for uſing a De- 
cency and Modeſty in his carriage and language towards him; 


though the Weight of his Arguments preſs d more upon the 


Earl, than all the Noiſe of the Reſt. 

 TaeT 
Proud Expreſſions, or words He had utter d atany time ſince 
© he was firſt made a Privy-Councellor ; all the acts of Paſſion 
*or Power that he had exerciſed in Tork:ſbire, from the time 
te that he was firſt Preſident there; his engaging himſelf in 


* Tobacco in that Kingdom; his billetting of Soldiers, 
* exerciſing of Martial Law there; his extraordinary way of 
*Proceeding againſt the Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord 
* Chancellor Loftus; his aſſuming a Power of Judicature at 


*the Council-Table, to determine Private Intereſts, and mat- 


*terof Inheritance; ſome rigorous and extrajudicial Determi- 
te nations in caſes of Plantations ; ſome high Diſcourſes at the 


* Council-Table in Ireland; ſome caſual and light Diſcourſes 


*at his own Table, and at Publick Meetings; and laſtly, 
* ſome Words ſpoken in ſecret Council in this Kingdom, af- 


e ter the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, were urged and 


Fence, 


*preſs'd againſt him, to make good the General Charge, of 
*an Endeavour to Overthrow the Fundamental Government 
* of the Kingdom, and to Introduce an Arbitrary Power. 

T x Earl behaved himſelf with great ſhew of Humility 
and ſubmiſſion; but yet, with ſuch a kind of Courage, as 
would looſe no advantage ; and, in truth, made his Defence 


with all imaginable Dexterity ; anſwering This charge, and 


evading That, with all poſſible Skill and Eloquence ; and 
though 


ryal laſtedEighteendays;in which,*All the Haſty or 


Trade, 
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though he knew not, till he came to the Bar, upon what Parts 
of his Charge they would proceed againſt him, or what Evi- 


| dence they would produce, he took very little time to recol- 


le& himſelf, and left nothing unſaid that might make for his 
own Juſtification. TE 

Fox the buſineſs of Ireland; He complain'd much, That 
ce by an Order from the Committee which prepared his Charge 
<« againſt him, all his Papers in that Kingdom, by which he 
te ſhould make his Defence, were ſeiz d and taken from him; 
e and by virtue of the ſame Order, all his Goods, Houſhold- 
ce ſtuff, Plate, and Tobacco (moaning, as he ſaid, to Eighty 
cc Thouſand Pounds) were likewiſe ſeiz d; ſo that he had not 
te money to ſubſiſt in Priſon: that all thoſe Miniſters of State 
* in Ireland, who were moſt Privy to the Acts for which he 
© was Queſtion'd, and fo could give the beſt Evidence and 
© Teſtimony on his behalf, were Impriſon'd under the charge 
* of Treaſon: Yer he averr'd, That he had behay'd himſelf 
ein that Kingdom, according to the Power and Authori 
granted by his Commiſſion and Inſtructions; and accord- 
ing to the Rules and Cuſtoms obſery'd by former Deputies 
and Lieutenants. That the Monopolics of Flax and To- 
* bacco, had been undertaken by Him for the Good of that 
* Kingdom, and Benefit of his Majeſty: the former eſtabliſh- 
e ing a moſt beneficial Trade and good Husbandry, not be- 
i fore practiſed There; and the Latter bringing a Revenue of 
* above Forty Thouſand pounds to the Crown, and advancing 
1 bringing no damage to the Subject. That 
< Billeting of Soldiers (which was alledged to be Treaſon, 
by a Statute made in Ireland in the time of King Henry the 
Sixth) and the exercifing of Martial Law, had been al- 
ways practiſed by the Lieutenants and Deputies of that 
Kingdom; which he proy'd, by the Teſtimony and Con- 
feſſion of the Earl of Cork, and the Lord Wilmot ; neither of 
which, defired to ſay more for his behoof, than inevitably 
they muſt. He ſaid, © The Act of Parliament mention'd of 
* the Sixth, concern'd not Him; it comprehending 
«only the Inferior Subjects, and making it Penal to Them 
veto Billet Soldiers, not the Deputy, or Supreme Commander; 
«if it did, that it was Repeal'd by Poyning's Act, in the 
*Eleventh year of the Seventh: However, if it were 
*not, and that it were Treaſon ſtill, it was Treaſon only in 


| Ireland, and not in England; and therefore, that he could 


not be Tried Here for it, but muſt be tranſmitted thither. 
He ſaid, The Council-Table in Ireland, had a large Legal 
*Turiſdi&ion, by the Inſtitution and Fundamental Cuſtoms 
* of that Kingdom; and had, in all times, Determin'd mat- 
be ters of the Same nature, which it had done in His time } 
cc an 
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ce and that the Proceedings There upon Plantations, had 


been with the Advice of wee) (124 upon a clear Title of 


*the Crown, and upon great Reaſon of State: and that the 
© Nature and Diſpoſition of that People, required a Severe 

Hand and Strict Reigns to be held upon 
ce Jooſed, the Crown would quickly feel the Miſchief. 


Fox the ſeveral Diſcourſes, and Words, wherewith he 


was charged; he Denied many, and Explain'd and put a Gloſs 


upon others, by the reaſon and circumſtances of the Debate. 
One particular, on which They much inſiſted, though it was 


ſpoken twelve years before, © That He ſhould ſay in the Pu- 


blick Hall in Tori, that the little Finger of the Prerogative 
te ſhould lic heavier upon them than the Loins of the Law, he 


directly inverted; and prov'd, by two or three Perſons of 


Credit, That he ſaid (and the occaſion made it probable, 
being upon the buſineſs of Knighthood, which was underſtood 


to be a Legal Tax) © the Little Finger of the Law was hea- 


ce yier than the Loins of the Prerogative ; that Impoſition for 
Knighthood, amounting to a much higher rate, than any Act 
of the Prerogative which had been exerciſed. © However, he 


ſaid, © he hop d no Indiſcretion, or Unskilfulneſs, or Pathon, 


* or Pride of Words, would amount to Treaſon; and for 
e Miſdemeanours, he was ready to Submit to their Juſtice. 

Hr made the lcaſt, that is, the worſt Excuſe, for thoſe 
Two Acts againſt the Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord Chan- 


cellor; which indeed were Powerful Acts, and manifeſted a 


know not: for he was fo fi 


nature exceſſively Imperious ; and no doubt, caus d a greater 
Diſlike and Terror, in Sober and Diſpaſſionate Perſons, than 
All that was alledg'd againſt him. A Servant of the Earl's, 
one Anneſley (Kinſman to Mountnorris) attending on his Lord 


during ſome Fit of the Gout (of which he often labour d) 
had by accident, or negligence, ſuffer d a Stool to fall yon 
P 


the Earl's Foot ; enrag'd with the Pain whereof, his Lord 


with a ſmall Cane ſtruck Anneſley : this being merrily ſpoken 


of at Diner, at a Table where the Lord Mountnorris was 
(I think, the Lord Chancellors) He ſaid, © The Gentleman 


had a Brother that would not have taken ſuch a Blow. This 
coming ſome months after to the Deputies hearing, he caus d 
a Council of War to be call'd ; the L 


ord Mountnorris being 
an Officer of the Army; where, upon an Article of © Mo- 
*ving Sedition, and ſtirring up the Soldiers againſt the Ge- 
te neral, He was charg'd with thoſe words formerly ſpoken 
at the Lord Chancellor's Table. What Defence he made, 1 
riz'd, that he knew not what 
the matter was, when he was Summon'd to that Council : but 
the Words being prov'd, he was depriv'd of his Office (be- 
ing then Vice Treaſurer) and his Foot-Company ; ys" 
* 2 


them, which being 
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ted to Priſon ; Sentenced, © To loſe his Head. The Office, 
and Company, were immediately diſpos'd of; and he impri- 
ſon d till the King ſent him over a Pardon, by which he was 


being fully executed. . 

| Tris ſeem'd to all Men a moſt Prodigious courſe of Pro- 
ceeding ; that in a time of full Peace, a Peer of the Kingdom, 
and a Privy Counſellor; for an Unadviſed, Paſſionate, Myſte- 


rious Word (for the Expreſſion was capable of many Inter- 
pretations) ſhould be called before a Council of War, which 


could not reaſonably be underſtood to have Then a juriſ- 
diction over Such Perſons, and in Such Caſes; and without 
any Proceſs, or Formality of Defence, in two hours ſhould 
be * xt of his Life and Fortune: the Injuſtice whereof, 
ſeem'd the more formidable, for that the Lord Mountnorris 
was known, for ſome time before, to ſtand in 2 ealouſy 
and Disfavour with the Earl: which made it look 
pure act of Revenge; and gave all Men warning, how the 
truſted themſelves in the Territories where He commanded. 
Tu E Earl diſcharg'd Himſelf of the rigour and ſeverity 
of the Sentence, and laid it upon © The Council of War; 
cc where he Himſelf not only forbore to be Preſent, but would 
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diſcharg'd with his Life; all the other parts of the Sentence 


on as a 


e not ſuffer his Brother, who was an Officer of the Army, to 


te ſtay there: he ſaid, © He had conjured the Court, to pro- 
cc ceed without any reſpect or favour or kindneſs to Himlelf 3 


e and that, aſſoon as He underſtood the Judgment of che 


* Council, which was Unanimous, he declared publickly 
*( as he had likewiſe done before) That a hair of his Head 


e ſhould not periſh; and immediately wrote an carneſt Let- 


te ter to his Majeſty, for the procuring his Pardon; which 


*was by his Majeſty, upon his Lordſhip's recommendation 
© and mediation, granted accordingly ; and thereupon, the 
e Lord Mountnorris was ſet at liberty: though, it is true, He 


«was, after his enlargement, not ſuffer d to come to England. 


He concluded, That the Lord Mountnorris was an Infolent 
*Perſon; and that he took this courſe to humble him: and 


* that he would be very well content, that the ſame courſe 
© might be taken to reform Him; if the ſame Care might 
< likewiſe be, that it might prove no more to His prejudice, 
te than the other had been to that Lord. 

Bur the Standers by, made another excuſe for him: The 


*Lord Mountnorris was a Man of great Induſtry, Activity, 


te and experience, in the Affairs of Ireland; having raiſed 
e himſelf from a very private, mean Condition (having been 
an inferior Servant to the Lord Chicheſter) © to the Degree of 
*a Viſcount, and a Privy-Counſellor, and to a very ample Re- 
«venue in Lands and Offices; and had always, by Servile 

« Flattery 
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ce Flattery and Sordid Application, wrought himſelf into Truſt 
and Nearneſs with all Deputies, at their firſt entrance upon 
tc their Charge, informing them of the Defects and Over- 
tc ſights of their Predeceſſors; and, after the determination 
<« f their Commands, and return into England, imforming the 
« State here, and thoſe Enemies they uſually contracted in 
c that time, of whatſoever they had done, or ſuffer d to be 
te done amiſs; whereby, they either ſuffer d Diſgrace, or Da- 
mage, aſſoon as they were recall'd from thoſe Honours. In 
* this manner, He begun with his own Maſter, the Lord Chi- 
ce chefter; and continued the ſame arts, upon the Lord Gran- 
© diſon, and the Lord Falkland, who ſucceeded ; and upon that 
© ſcore, procured Admiſſion and Truſt with the Earl of Straf- 
c ford, upon His firſt admiſſion to that Government: So that 
tc this Dilemma ſeem d 8 That either the De- 
1 pat of Ireland muſt de 
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c deſtroy the Deputy, aſſoon as his Commiſſhon was deter- 
*min'd. And upon this Conſideration; beſides, that his no 
Virrue made him unpitied; many look d with leſs concerned- 
neſs upon that Act, than the matter it Self deſerv'd. 


Tux Caſe of the Lord Chancellor, ſeem d, to common 


Underſtandings, an act of leſs Violence, becauſe it concern d 
not life; and had ſome ſhew of Formality at leaſt, if not Re- 
gularity in the Proceeding; and that which was Amiſs in it, 
took its growth from a Nobler Root than the Other. The 
endeavour was, to compel the Lord Chancellor to ſettle more 
of his Land, and in another manner, upon his Eldeſt Son, than 
he had a mind to, and than he _ legally be compell'd 
to: This the Earl, upon a Paper Petition preferr'd to him 
by the Wife of that Son (a Lady, for whom the Earl had fo 
great a value and eſteem, that it made his Juſtice the more 
ſuſpected) preſs d, and in the end order d him to do. The 
Chancellor refus d ; was committed to Priſon ; and ſhort! 
after, the Great Seal taken from him, whjch he had k with 
great Reputation of Ability for the ſpace of above Twenty 
years. In the preſſing this , many things of Levity, as 
certain Letters of great Affection and Familiarity from the 
Earl to that Lady, which were found in her Cabinet after her 
death; others of Paſſion, were d to the 


that they were in <a degree material to the buſineſs. 
T xs Earl faid little more to it, than © That he hoped, what 
_ Paſſion ſoever, or what Injuſtice ſoever, might be found in 
d that Proceeding, and Sentence, there would be no Trea- 
{on : and chat, for his part, he had yet reaſon to believe, 
< what he had done was very Juſt; ſince „ 
| a *by 


roy my Lord Mountnorris, whillt 
e continued in his Office, or my Lord Mountnorris muſt 


| lick view, 
to procure Prejudice rather to his Gravity and Diſcretion, than 


— — 
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cil) upon the Diſſolution of the former Parliament, Sr Harry 
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« by his Majeſty, and his Priyy-Council here, upon an Ap- 
te peal from the Lord Viſcount Eh (the degraded Lord 
ce Chancellor) and upon a ſolemn hearing There, which took 
te up many days, it had receiv'd a Confirmation. 

Bur * truth is, That rather accus d the Earl of an Ex- 
ceſs of Power than abſoly'd him of Injuſtice; for moſt men 
that weigh'd the whole matter, believ'd it to be a high act of 
Oppreſſion, and not to be without a mixture of that Policy, 
which was ſpoken of before in the Caſe of the Lord Mountnor- 
ris: For the Chancellor, being a perſon of great Experience, 
Subtilty, and Prudence, had been always very Severe to de- 


parted Deputies; and not over agreeable, nor in any degree 
Submiſs, to Their full Power; and taking himſelf to be the 
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Second perſon in the Kingdom, during the holding of his 


Place, thought himſelf little leſs than Equal to the Firſt, who 


could naturally hope but for a term of Years in that Supe- 
riority: neither had he ever before met with the leaſt Check, 


that might make him ſuſpe& a Diminution of his Authority, 


or Intereſt. : 

Tu aT which was with moſt Solemnity and Expectation al- 
ledged againſt the Earl, as the Hinge upon which the Trea- 
fon was principally to hang, was a Diſcourſe of the Earl's in 
the Committee of State (which They call'd the Cabinet Coun- 


Vane, the Secretary of State, gave in Evidence, That the 
«King at that time calling that Committee to him, ask d 
* them, Since he fail d of the aſſiſtance and ſupply expected 
* by Subſidies, what Courſe he ſhould now take? that the 


Earl of Strafford anſwer d, Sir, You have now done your 


ce Duty, and your Subjects have fail'd in Theirs; and there- 


3 


te fore you are abſolv 
te may ſupply your ſelf by Extraordinary Ways; You muſt 


from the Rules of Government, and 


cc proſecute the War vigorouſly 3 You have an Army in Ire- 


ce Land, with which you may reduce this Kingdom. 

Tu E Earl of Northumberland being examin'd, for the con- 
firmation of this Proof, remember donly, That the Earl had 
c ſaĩd, You have done your Duty, and are now abſoly'd from 


e the Rules of Government; but not a word of the Army in 


Ireland, or reducing this Kingdom. The Lord Marquis Ha- 
milton, the Lord Biſhop of London, and the Lord Cortington, 
being likewiſe —— anſwer d upon their Oaths, That 
«they heard none of thoſe words ſpoken by the Earl. And 


Theſe were the only Perſons preſent at that Debate, fave only 


the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and Secretary Windebank, nei- 


ther of which could be Examin'd, or would be Believ d. 
TAI Earl poſitively denied the Words; alledged much 
Animoſity Tobe in S* Harry Vanetowards him; ry; 
© that 


The Earl's 
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ce that not one of the other Witneſſes, who were likewiſe pr 
" *ſent, and as like to Remember what was ſpoken, as the Se- 
 creta 


po Kingdom : that if he had ſpoken thoſe words, it could not 
* be underſtood to be ſpok 
© which the Diſcourſe was, and for which that Army was 
*known to berais'd. He concluded, That if the words were 
te ſpoken by him, which he expreſsly denied, they were not 
© Treaſon; and if they were Treaſon, that by a Statute made 
te in Edward the Sixth's time, one Witneſs was not ſufficient 


heard one word of the Iriſh Army, or reducing this 
en of England, but of Scotland, of 


*to prove it, and that here was but one. 
SeveENTEEx days being ſpent in the whole progreſs of 


 eencluſoen of this Tryal; the Earl having defended himſclf with wonder- 
bis Defence. ful dexterity and ability, concluded, © That if the whole 


« Charge (in which he hoped he had given their Lordſhips 
wy latistaction of his Loyalty and Integrity, how great ſoever 
ce his Infirmities were) was prov d, that the whole made him 
* not guilty of High — z and to that purpoſe deſired, 
ce that his Learned Council might be heard; and moſt pathe- 
tically conjured their Lordſhips, © That for their Own fakes, 
© they would not, out of Diſpſeaſure or Disfavour towards his 
© Perſon, create a Precedent to the Prejudice of the Peerage 
of England, and Wound Themſelves through his Sides: 
which was Counſel; and hath been fince (though too 
late) acknowledged to be ſo. 3 


Hs e Tu E next day, his Council was heard in the ſame place 


heard, as to 
matters of 


Law. 


to the matter of Law. And here I cannot paſs by an Inſtance 


of as great Animoſity, and indirect Proſecution, in that cir- 


cumſtance of aſſigning him Council as can be given. After 
the Houſe of Peers had affign'd him ſuch Council as he de- 


fired, to affiſt him in matter of Law (which never was, or can 
juſtly be denied to the moſt ſcandalous Felon, the moſt in- 
uman Murderer, or the moſt infamous Traitor) the Houſe 


of Commons, upon ſome occaſion, took notice of it with 


Paſſion and diſlike, ſomewhat unskilfully, That ſuch a thing 
e ſhould be done without Their conſent ; which was no 


more, than that the, Judge ſhould be directed by the Proſe- 


cutor, in what manner to proceed and determine : Others, 
with much Bitterneſs, inveighing againſt © The Preſumption 
ce of thoſe Lawyers, that durſt be of Counſel with a Perſon 
* accuſed by them of High Treaſon, and moving, That 
They might be ſent for, and Proceeded againſt for that 
Contempt; Whereas, They were not only obliged to it, 
by the honour and duty of their Profeſſion ; but had been 
Puniſnable for refuſing to ſubmir to the Lords Orders. The 
matter was too Groſs to receive any Publick Order, and ſo 


| the Debate ended; but ſery'd (and no doubt that was the 


| Intention, 
5 
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Intention) to let thoſe Gentlemen know, how Warily they 


were to demean themſelves, left the Anger of that terrible 
Congregation ſhould be kindled againſt them. 


Bur truly I have not heard that it made any Impreſſion Mr. Lane's 


upon thoſe Perkins it did not, I am ſure, upon M. Lane, li. 


who argued the matter of Law for the Earl. The Matters 
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which were by Him principally Inſiſted on, and Averr'd 


with ſuch Confidence as a man uſes who believes himſelf, were 
Theſe: Rs 


I. TuAr by the Wiſdom and Tenderneſs of Parlia- 


« Proditionibus. That nothing is Treaſon, but what is com- 


 <prehended within that Statute; all Treaſons before that 


*Statute, as killing the King's Uncle, his Nurſe, Piracy, 
*and divers others, being reitrain'd and taken away by the 
* Declaration of that Act. And that no Words or Actions, 
* in any of the Articles of the Earl of Strafford's Charge, did 
te amount to Treaſon within that Statute. N 

2. Th a by reaſon of the Clauſe in that Statute of de- 


e ments, which knew that there could not be a greater Snare 

e for the Subject, than to leave the nature of Treaſon unde- 
fined and unlimited, All Treaſons were particularly men- 
*tion'd and ſet down in the Statute of the 25 Edw. III. de 


* claring Treaſon in Parliament, divers actions were declared, 


*to be Treaſons in Parliament, in the time of King Richard 
tothe Second, to the great Prejudice of the Subject: It was 


e therefore ſpecially Provided, and Enacted, by a Statute in 


«the Firſt year of the Reign of King Henry the Fourth, 
*Chapter the Tenth, which is ſtill in force, That nothing 
* ſhould be declared and judged Treaſon, but what was 
te ordain'd in that Statute of the 25 Edw. III. by which 
*Statute, all Power of declaring New Treaſons in Parlia- 


© ment, was taken away ; and that no Precedent of any Such 


Declaration in Parliament can be ſhew'd fince that time: All 


te New Treaſons, made by any Act of Parliament in the 


Reign of King Henry the Eighth, being by the Statute of 


*the Firſt year of Queen Mary, Chapter the Firſt, taken 
e away, and reſtrain d to the 25 Ed. III. and that likewiſe 
by another Statue of the Pirſt year of Queen Mary, Chapter 
te the Tenth, All Tryals of Treaſons ought to be according to 


e the Rules of the Common Law, and not otherwiſe. 


3. Tx ar the Foundation upon which the Impeachment 


was framed, was Erroneous; for that (beſides that it was 
* confeſs d on all Hands the Laws of the Kingdom were Nor 
* Subverted) an Endeavour to Subvert the Fundamental 
*Laws and Statutes of the Realm, by Force attempted, is 


*not Treaſon, being only made Felony by the Statute of the 


* Firſt year of Queen Mary, Chapter the Twelfth; which 
Vol. I. Part rx. P and 
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te is likewiſe expired. That Cardinal Woolſey, in the Thirty 
third year of King Henry the Eighth, was indicted only 
te of a Premunire, for an Endeavour to bring in the Imperial 
«[ aws into this Kingdom, And that an Endeavour, or In- 
te tention, to levy War, was made Treaſon, only by a Statute 


« of the 13 Elizabeth (a time very Inquiſitive for Treaſon) 


«which expird with Her life. 

4. LASTI v, That if any thing was alledged againſt the 
«Earl which might be Penal to him, it was not Suffciently 
«and Legally prov'd; for that by the Statute of the Firſt year 
« of King Edward the Sixth, 2 
* ought to be Arraign'd, Indicted, or Condemn d, of any 
«Treaſon, unleſs it be upon the Teſtimony of Two lawful 


te jt be for Words, within Three Months after the ſame 


*there was in this Caſe only One Witneſs, 5* Henry Vane, 
te and the words ſpoken fix Months before. 


Judgment of the Lords, in Whom the Sole Power of Judi- 
cature was concciv'd to be, was by all men expected; the 


t not to make any Reply to the Argument of Law made by 

te Mr Lane, it being below their Dignity to contend with a 

« Private Lawyer. Indeed They had a more convincing way 

to proceed by; for the next day after that ent, Sr Ar- 

thur Haſlerig (Brother in Law to the Lord Brook) an abſurd, 

bold man, brought up by M* Pym, and ſo employ d by that 
Party to make any attempt, preferr'd a Bill in the Houſe of 
Commons, For the Attainder of the Earl of Straſſerd of 
te into High Treaſon: it being obſerv'd, that by what the Earl 
auf e had ſaid for himſelfin the matter of fact and in matter of pru- 
fe. dence, of the Conſequence of ſuch an extraordinary Proceed- 
ing; and by what had been faid for him in the point of 


enough of Diſlike and Paſſion againſt the Earl, were not at 
all ſatisfied in the Juſtice of the Impeachment, or in the Man- 
ner of the Proſecution: and therefore, that the Houſe of 
Peers, which conſiſted of near one Hundred and Twenty, be- 
ſides the Biſhops, and of whom Fourſcore had been * Ae 
attending the Tryal, were not like to take upon Them the 
Burden of ſuch a Judgment as was expected. 

Tu Bill was receiv'd with wonderful alacrity, and im- 
mediately read the firſt and the ſecound time, and ſo Commit- 
ted: which was not uſual in Parliaments, except in matters 
of great concernment and conveniency in the particular; or 


apter the Twelfth, No man 
«and Sufficient Witneſſes, produced in the Preſence of the 
* Party accuſed; unleſs the Party Confeſs the fame: and if 
te ſpoken, if the Party be within the Kingdo:a: Whereas 


Tux Caſe being thus ſtated on the Earl's behalf, the 


Houſe of Commons having declar d, That they intended 


Law; moſt Sober men, who had been, and ſtill were, full 
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of little importance or moment in the general. Thoſe who 
at Firſt conſented, upon light information, to his Impeach- 
ment, upon no other reaſon, but (as hath been ſaid before) 
becauſe They were only to Accuſe; and the Lords to Judge, 
and fo thought to be troubled no more with it, being Now 
as ready to Judge, as they had been to Accuſe, finding ſome 
new reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, of which one was, They 
* had gone too far to Sit ſtill, or Retire. 

A Day or two before the Bill of Attainder was brought 
into the Houſe of Commons, there was a very remarkable 
Paſſage, of which the Pretence was, To make One Witneſs, 
ce with divers Circumſtances, as good as Two; though I be- 
lieve it was directed in truth to an End very forreign to that 
which was propoſed. The words of the Earl of Strafford 
by which, His endeavour to alter the frame of Government, 
and his intention to levy War, ſhould principally appear, 
were proved Singly by S* Henry Vane ; which had been often 
averr'd, and promiſed, ſhould be proved by Several Witneſ- 
ſes; and the Law was clear, © That leſs than Two Witneſſes 
ee ought not to be receiv'd in caſe of Treaſon. . 
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To make this Single Teſtimony appear as Sufficient as if 
it had been confirm d by more, M Pym inform'd the Houſe 
of Commons, Of the Grounds upon which he firſt adviſed 
te that Charge, and was ſatisfied that he ſhould ſufficiently 


te prove it. That ſome Months before the beginning of this 
" — He had viſited young S* Henry Vane, eldeſt 
«Son to the Secretary who was then newly recover'd from 
an Ague; that They being together, and Condoling the 
te fad condition of the Kingdom, by reaſon of the many ille- 
egal Taxes and Preſſures, St Harry told him, if he would 
* call upon Him the next day, He would ſhew him ſomewhat 


ce that would give him much trouble, and inform him, What 


* Counſels were like to be follow'd to the Ruin of the King- 


ce Papers, accidentally met with the Reſult of the Cabinet 


Council upon the Diflolution of the laſt Parliament, which 


* comprehended the Reſolutions then taken. 


dom; for that He had, in peruſal of ſome of his Father's 


«THE next day He ſhew'd him a little Paper of the Se- 
© cretary's own writing; in which was contain'd the day of 


*the Month, and the Reſults of ſeveral Diſcourſes made b 
* ſexeral Counſellors; with ſeveral Hieroglyphicks, which 
ce ſufficiently expreſs'd the Perſons by whom thoſe Diſcourſes 
were made. The matter was of ſo Tranſcendent a Nature, 
*and the Counſel ſo Prodigious, with reference to the Com- 
* mon-wealth, that he defir'd he might take a Copy on it; 
which the young Gentleman would by no means Conſent 
eto, fearing it might prove Prejudicial to his Father: 0 

| £ P 2 «when 
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« when Mr Pym inform'd him, That it was of extreme Con- 
te ſequence to the Kingdom, and that a time might probably 


tc come, when the Diſcovery of This, might be a Sovereign 


ce means to preſerve both Church and State, he was contented 
* that M* Pym ſhould take a Copy of it; which he did, in the 
e preſence of St Henry Vane; and having examin'd it toge- 


«ther with him, dcliver'd the Original again to S* Henry. 


* That he had carefully kept this Copy by him, without 
© communicating the ſame to any body, till the beginning of 
«this Parliament, which was the time he conceiv'd fit to 
e make uſe of it; and that then, meeting with many other 
© Inſtances of the Earl's ill Diſpoſition to the Kingdom, ir 
te ſatisfied him to move whatſoever he had moved, againſt 
e that great Perſon. AE 
HavinG faid thus much, he read the Paper in his hand; 
in which the day of the Month was ſet down, and his Ma- 


jeſty to be preſent, and ſtating the Queſtion to be, What 


d was now to be done? ſince the Parliament had Refuſed to 


te give Subſidics for the ſupply of the War againſt Scotland. 


There were then written, two LL's and a t over, and an 1 
and an r, which was urged, © Could lignify nothing but Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and the Wor 


written and applied 
* to that Name, were, © Abſolv'd from Rules of Govern- 
© ment; —Proſccute the War vigorouſly ; —An Army in 


ce Ireland to ſubdue this Kingdom— ; which was urged, © To 


* comprehend the matter of the Earl's Specch and Advice: 
that Paper, by Fractions of Words (without mentioning any 
Form'd Speech) containing only the Reſults of the ſeveral 
Counſellors Adyice. Before thoſe Letters which were or- 


der'd to ſignify the Licutenant of Ireland, were an A.B.C.G. 


which might be nnderſtood to ſignify, the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury his Grace; and at thoſe Letters, ſome — p ex- 


preſſions againſt Parliaments, and thereupon, fierce advice 


to the King. Next in the Paper, was an M with an v over, 
and an Ho. which were to be underſtood for Marquis Ha- 
milton, who was Maſter of the Horſe; and the words annex'd 
thereunto ſeem'd to be rough, but without a ſupplement 


| ſignified nothing. Then there was an L, an H, and an A, 
which muſt be interpreted Lord High Admiral, which was 


the Earl of Northumberland; and from that Hieroglyphick 
proceeded only a few words, which implied advice to the 
King, To be Adviſed by his Parliament. Then there was 
IL“ Cott (which would eaſily be believ'd to ſignify the Lord 
Cottington) with ſome Expreſſions as ſharp, as thoſe applied 
to the Lieutenant of Ireland. 
W Hex he had read this Paper, he added; That though 
© There was but One Witneſs directly in the point, St Hemy 
| | * Vane 
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te Vane the Secretary, whoſe Hand - writing that Paper was, 


te whereof this was a Copy; Yet he conceiv d, thoſe circum- 
ce ſtances of his, and young St Henry Vane's having ſeen 


t thoſe Original Reſults, and being ready to Swear, that the 
ce Paper read by Him was a true Copy of the other; might 


*reaſonably amount to the validity of another Witneſs: 
© and that it was no wonder, that the Other Perſons men- 
«tion'd in that Writing, who had given as bad Counſel, 
ce would not remember, for their Own fakes, what had paſs d 
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ce in that Conference; and that the Earl of Northumberland 


* (who was the only good Counſellor in the pack) had re- 


te member d ſome of the words, of a high nature, though he 


* had forgotten the other. 
Wuzx Mr Pym had ended, young Sr Harry Vane roſe, in 
ſome ſeeming Diſorder; confeſs d all that the Other had 


faid ; and added, That his Father being in the North with 


«the King the Summer before, had ſent up his Keys to his 
te Secretary, then at White-Hall; and had Written to him 
*(his Son) that He ſhould take from him thoſe Keys, which 
* open'd his Boxes where his Writings and Evidences of his 
*Land were, to the end that he might cauſe an Aſſurance 


| Eto be perfected which concern'd his Wife; and that He 


* having peruſed thoſe Evidences, and diſpatch'd what de- 
* pended thereupon, had the curioſity to {ce what was in a 
*Red Velvet Cabinet which ſtood with the other Boxes ; 
*and thereupon requir'd the Key of that Cabinet from the 


| Secretary, as if he {till wanted ſomewhat towards the buſineſs 
his Father had directed; and fo having gotten that Key, he 


*found, amongſt other Papers, That mention'd by Mr Pym; 


* which made that Impreſſion in him, that he thought him 


te {elf bound in Conſcience to communicate it to ſome Perſon 
© of better Judgment than himſelf, who might be more able 
te to prevent the Miſchiefs that were threaten'd therein; and 
e ſo ſhew'd it to Mi Pym; and being confirm'd by him, that 
te the ſeaſonable Diſcovery thereof might do no leſs than Pre- 
ce ſexve the Kingdom, had conſented that he ſhould take a 
«Copy thereof; which to his knowledge he had faithfully 


* done: and thereupon, had laid the Original in its proper 


«place again, in the Red Velvet Cabinet. He ſaid, He knew 


ee this Diſcovery would prove little leſs than his Ruin in the 


* good opinion of his Father; but having been induc d, by 
«the tenderneſs of his Conſcience towards his Common Pa- 
© rent his Country to Treſpaſs againſt his natural Father, He 
te hoped he mould find Compaſſion from the Houſe, though 
© he had little hopes of Pardon elſewhere, 

Tus Son no ſooner {at down, than the Father (who, 
without any counterfeiting, had a natural appearance of Stern- 


P 3 


neſs) 
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neſs) roſe, with a pretty Confuſion: and ſaid, © That the 
e ground of his Misfortune was now diſcoyer'd to Him; 
«that he had been much amazed, when he found himſelf 
te preſs'd by Such Interrogatories, as made him — 4 {ome 
tt Diſcovery to be made, by ſome Perſons as converſant in the 
« Counſels as Himſelf; But he was now fatished ro whom 


* he ow d his Misfortunes ; in which, He was ſure, the Guilty 


ce Perſon ſhould bear his ſhare. That it was true, being 


c jn the North with the King; and that Unfortunate Son 


* of his having Married a Virtuous Gentlewoman (Daugh- 
ce ter to a worthy Member then preſent) to whom there 
ce was ſomewhat in Juſtice and Honour due, which was not 


* ſufficiently ſettled; He had ſent his Keys to his Secretary; 
ce not well knowing in what Box the material Writings lay; 


te and directed him, to ſuffer his Son to look after thoſe Evi- 
te dences which were neceſſary: that by this occaſion, it 


*ſeem'd, thoſe Papers had been examin'd and peruſed, which 


© had begot much of this trouble. That for His part, after 
*the Summons of this Parliament, and the King's return to 
London, he had acquainted his Majeſty, that he had many 
te Papers remaining in his hands, of ſuch tranſactions as were 


not like to be of further uſe; and therefore, if his Majeſty 


te pleaſed, he would burn them, leſt by any accident they 


© might come into hands that might make an ill uſe of them: 
*to which his Majeſty conſenting, he had burn'd many ; 
* and amongſt them, the Original Reſults of thoſe Debates, 
* of which, that which was read was pretendcd to be a Copy: 
te that to the particulars, He could ſay nothing more, than 
«what he had upon his Examination expreſs d, which was 
* exactly true, and he would not deny; though by what he 


c had heard that afternoon (with which he was ſurprized and 


amazed) he found himſelf in an ill Condition upon that 


* Teſtimony. EE 
T n1s Scene was ſo well a&ed, with ſuch Paſſion and Ge- 


tures, between the Father and the Son, that many Speeches 


were made in commendation of the Conſcience, Integrity, 
and Merit, of the Young Man, and a motion made, That the 
Father might be enjoyn d by the Houſe to be Friends with 
* his Son: but for ſome time there was, in Publick, a great 


diſtance obſerv'd between them. 


Max x Men wonder d very much at the unneceſſary rela- 
tion of this Story; which would viſibly appear very Ridicu- 


lous to the World, and could not but inevitably produce much 
Scandal and Inconvenience to the Father, and the Son; who 
were too Wile to believe, that thoſe circumſtances would add 


any thing to the Credit of the former ſingle Teſtimony: 


ncithet was there ever after any mention of it in Publick, to 


move 
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he move the Judgment of Thoſe, who were concern d to be ſa- 
n; tisſied, in what they were to do: and therefore ſome who 
If obſerv'd the Stratagems uſed by that Party to compaſs their 
ne own private Ends, beliey'd, that this occaſion was taken to 
he publiſn thoſe Reſults, only to give the Lord Cottington no- 
m tice in what Danger he was, that ſo he might wiſely quit his 


' {| Maſterſhip of the Wards to the Lord Say; who expected 
1g it, and might be able, by that obligation, to Protect him 


n from farther Proſecution: and ſo that they meant to Sacri- 

» fice the Reputation of the Secretary to the Ambition of the 

re Lord Say. But without doubt (though this laſt conſideration 

a was very powerful with them) the true reaſon of the commu- 

Ys nication of this Paſſage, was, that they found it would be im- 

5 oſſible to Conceal their having receiv d the principal in- 

3 — from the Secretary, for their whole Proſecution; | 
it by reaſon of ſome of the Committee, who were intruſted to T 
ch prepare the Charge againſt the Earl of Strafford, and conſe- g 
er quently were privy to that Secret, were fallen from them; at | 
0 leaſt from their ends; and therefore they thought fit to Pub- 
L liſn this Hiſtory of the Intelligence, that it might be rather b 
" imputed to the Conſcience and Curioſity of the Son, than to 

* the Malice of the Father. ; | 

) Tux Bill of Attainder in few days paſs d the Houſe of Te 5il of 

: Commons; though ſome Lawyers, of great and known Learn- a ms 

'5 ing, declar'd, © That there was no ground or colour in Law, Heuſe of | 

Sy * ro judge him Guilty of High Treaſon: and the Lord Digby 1 

£ (who had been, from the beginning of that Committee for 

n the Proſecution, and had much more Prejudice, than Kind- 

Is _ neſs to the Earl) in a very pathetical Speech declar d, That 

4 * He could not give his Conſent to the Bill; not only, for 


«that he was unſatisfied in the matter of Law, but, for that 
« he was more unſatisfied in the matter of Fact; thoſe 
*Words, upon which the Impeachment was principally 
“grounded, being ſo far from being prov'd by Two Wit- 
te neſſes, that He could not acknowledge it to be by One; 
* {ince he could not admit S* Harry Vane to be a competent 


0 « Witneſs, who being firſt Examin d, denied that the Earl 
b te ſpoke thoſe Words; and at his ſecond Examination, re- 
. ec member d Some; and at his third, the Reſt of the Words: 

and thereupon, related many Circumſtances, and made many 
* ſharp Obſervations upon what had paſs d; which none but 


f one of the Committee could have done: for which he was 

b preſently after Queſtion d in the Houſe, but made his Defence 

4 o well, and ſo much to the Diſadvantage of Thoſe who were 

1 concern d, that from that time, they Proſecuted him with an 

: implacable Rage, and Uncharitableneſs upon all occaſions. 
4 The Bill Paſs'd with only Fifty nine Diſſenting Voices, there 


P 4 being 


* of Commons, who 
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being near two hundred in the Houſe ; and was immediate 
ſent up to the Lords, with this addition, © That the Com- 
* mons would be ready the next day in Weſtminſter-Hall, to 
te give their Lordſhips Satisfaction in the matter of Law, upon 
ce what had paſs'd at the Tryal. 

MySaint= ThE Earl was then again brought to the Bar; the Lords 
ay %&- fitting as before, in their Robes; and the Commons as they 


ws * had done: amongſt Them, Mr Sollicitor Saint- John, from his 
efore the 


place argued for the ſpace of near an hour the matter of Law, 


Of the Argument it {elf I ſhall ſay little, it being in Print, 
and in many Hands; I ſhall only remember Two notable Pro- 
poſitions, which are ſufficient Characters of the Perſon and 


the Time. Leſt what had bcen ſaid on the Earl's behalf, in 


point of Law, and upon the Want of Proof, ſhould have 
made any Impreſſion in their Lordſhips; He averr'd, © That, 
ce in that way of Bill, Private Satisfaction to each Man's Con- 
te ſcience was ſufficient, although no Evidence had been 
*given in at all: and as to the preſſing the Law, he faid, It 
etwas true, we give Law to Hares, and Deer, becauſe they 


*are Beaſts of Chaſe; but it was never accounted either 


*© Cruelty, or Foul . to knock Foxes and Wolves on the 
te head as they can be found, becauſe they are Beaſts of Prey. 
In a word, the Law and the Humanity were alike; the One 


being more Fallacious, and the Other more Barbarous, than 


in any Age had been vented in ſuch an Auditory. 


Fine . T E ſame day, as a better Argument to the Lords ſpeedil 


of the Com- 


mene, Diſ- to paſs the Bill, the nine and fifty Members of the Houſ: 
(as is faid before) had Difſented from 


ſenting from 


per'd under that AR, had their Names written in pieces of Parchment or 
"= Sal. Paper, under this Superſcription, STRAFFORDIANS, or 


LEE Enemies to their 2 ; and thoſe Papers fix d upon Poſts, 
iſibl 


and other the moſt viſible places about the City; which was 


as great and deſtructive a Violation of the Privileges and 


Freedom of Parliament, as can be imagin d: yet, being 
Complain'd of in the Houſe, not the leaſt Countenance was 
given to the Complaint; or the leaſt Care taken for the Diſ- 
covery. 5 
Txt Perſons who had ſtill the Conduct of the Deſigns, 
began to find, that their Friends abroad (of whoſe help they 


had ſtill great need, for the getting Petitions to be brought to 


the Houſe; and for all Tumultuous appearances in the City; 
and Negotiations with the Common Council ) were not at 
all ſatisfied with them, for their want of Zeal in the mat- 


the Biſhops, and Others of the Prelatical Party, as had come 
in their way; and receiv'd all Petitions againſt the Church 


viſibly 


ter of Religion: and though they had Branded as many of 


with encouragement : Yet that there was Nothing done, or 
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viſibly in Projection to be done, towards leſſening their Iuriſ- 
diction; or indulging any of that Liberty to their Weak Bre- 
thren, which they had from the beginning expected from 
them. Beſides, the diſcourſe of their Ambition, and hopes 
of Preferment at Court, was grown publick and raiſed much 
Jealouſy of them. 5 

Bur the truth is, They who had made in their hearts the 
moſt Deſtructive Vows againſt the Church, never durſt Com- 
municate their Bloody Wiſhes to their beſt Friends, whoſe 
Authority gave Them their greateſt Credit. For beſides that 
their Own Clergy, whoſe hands they produccd in great num- 
bers, to complain againſt the Innovations, which had ( as 
They ſaid) been Introduced ; and againſt the Ceremonies, 
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which had been in conſtant practice ſince the Reformation, 


as well as before; were far from being of one Mind in the 
Matter or Manner of what they wiſh'd ſhould be alter d; as 
appear d, when ever they came before the Houſe, or a Com- 
mittec, when any of them were ask d Queſtions they did not 
expect: There was leſs Conſent amongſt their Lay Friends, 
in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, than amongſt the other. 

Tu Earl of Bedford had no deſire that there ſhould be 
any Alteration in the Government of the Church ; and had 


all Reſpect and Reverence, and frequently viſited and dined 
with him; Subſcrib'd liberally to the Repair of St Paul's 
Church, and Seconded all Pious Undertakings: though, it is 
true, he did not diſcountenance notoriouſly thoſe of the 
Clergy who were Unconformable. 


8 Tus Earl of Eſex, was rather diſpleaſed with the Perſon 
of the Arch-Biſhop, and ſome other Biſhops, than indeyoted 


to the Function; and towards ſome of them, he had great Re- 
verence and Kindneſs, as Biſhop Moreton, Biſhop Hall, and 


{| always livd, towards my Lord of Canterbury himſelf, with 


ſome other of the leſs Formal, and more Popular Prelates : 


and He was as much Devoted as any Man to the Book of 
Common-Prayer, and oblig d all his Servants to be conſtantly 
preſent with him at it ; his Houſhold Chaplain being always 


a a moſt Conformable Man, and a good Scholar. 


Is truth, in the Houſe of Peers, there were only at that 


time taken notice of, the Lords Say and Brooke, as poſitive 


Enemies to the Whole Fabrick of the Church, and to deſire 


a Diſſolution of that Government; the Earl of Warwick him- 
ſelf having never diſcover'd any Averſion to Epiſcopacy, and 


much profeſs'd the contrary. 
In the Houſe of Commons, though of the chief Leaders, 
Nathaniel Fiennes, and young S* Harry Vane, and ſhortly after 


M* Hambden (who had not before own'd it) were believ d 
to be for Root and Branch; which grew ſhortly after a com- 


mon 
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mon Expreſſion, and Diſcorery of the ſeveral Tempers: Yer, 
Mr Pym was not of that mind, nor Me Hollis, nor any of the 
Northern Men, or thoſe Lawyers whodrove on moſt furiouſly 
with them; All who, were pleaſed with the Government it 
Self of the Church. 


Tux firſt Deſign that was entertain d againſt the Church; 
and which was receiv'd in the Houſe of Commons, with a 
viſible Countenance and Approbation of many, who were 
neither of the fame Principles nor Purpoſes ; was a ſhort Bill 
that was brought in, © To take away the Biſhops Votes in Par- 
c ljament; and to leave them out in all Commiſſions of the 
« Peace; or that had relation to any Temporal Affairs. This 


was contriv'd, with great Deliberation and Preparation, to 


diſpoſe Men to conſent to it: And to this, many of the Houſe 
of Peers were much diſpoſed ; and amongſt them, none more 
than the Earl of Eſſex, and all the Popular Lords; who ob- 
ſerv'd, © That they ſeldom carried any thing which directly 
te oppoſed the King's Intereſt, by reaſon of the number of the 


«Biſhops, who, for the moſt part, unanimouſly concurr'd 


te againſt it, and oppoſed many of their other Deſigns : and 
© they believ d that ir could do the Church no harm, by 


ce the Biſhops having fewer Diverſions from their Spiritual 


« Charges, 

Ix the Houſe of Commons, they uſed That, and other 
Arguments, to remove the Prejudice from it; and, as there 
were many who were perſwaded, that the Paſſing that Bill 


would be no Prejudice; and were as unwilling, that the Bi- 


ſhops ſhould be Juſtices of the Peace, or in any other Secular 
Commiſſions, as the Lords were that they ſhould Sit with 
them: So they preyail'd with Others, who heartily deſired 
that there might be no ſach Diminution of their Honour 
and Authority, by perſwading them, © That there was ſo 
«great a Concurrence towards the Paſſing this Bill; and ſo 


«great a Combination throughout the Nation againſt the 


* whole Government of the Church, and a Reſolution to de- 
< ſtroy it abſolutely : in which the Scots were ſo reſolutely 
«engaged, that they diſcourſed in all Companies, That it 


vas impoſſible for a firm Peace to be preſerv'd between the 


Nations, if Biſhops were not taken away; and that the Ar- 
* my would never march out of the Kingdom, till that were 


* brought to paſs: But that if this Bill were once Paſs'd, a 


* greater number in Both Houſes would be ſo well ſatisfied, 
that the Violenter Party would be never able to proſecute 


their Deſigns. And this reaſon did prevail over many Men 


of excellent Judgments, and unqueſtionable Affections; who 


did in truth at that time believe, © That the Paſſing this Act 


was the only expedient to Preſerve the Church: inſomuch 


| © was No Body left to repreſent the Cle 
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as when it was brought into the Houſe, it found a better re- 
ception than was expected; and ſome Men, who, others 
thought, would have oppoſed ir, ſpoke on its behalf, expreſs- 

ing their defire © That it might Paſs. | 
TarERE was a Difference in Opinion, in this Debate, be- 
tween two Perſons, who had been never known to differ in 
the Houle, and the entire Friendſhip they had for each other 
was very remarkable; which adminiſter'd much Pleaſure to 
very many who lov'd neither of them. When the Bill was 


= to the Queſtion, M FHde (who was from the beginning 


nown to be an Enemy to it) ſpoke very earneſtly © For the 
* throwing it out; ſaid, It was changing the whole Frame 
ce and Conſtitution of the Kingdom; and of the Parliament 
< ir Self: That from the time that Parliaments begun, there 
ce had never been one Parliament, where the Biſhops were 
te not part of it: That if they were taken out of the Houſe, 
*there would be but two Eſtates left; for that they as the 
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s Clergy were the third Eſtate, and being taken away, there 


rgy : which would 
te introduce another piece of Injuſtice, which no other part 


te of the Kingdom could Complain of, who were all repre- 


ce ſented in Parliament, and were therefore bound to ſubmit 


* to all that was Enacted, becauſe it was upon the matter 


te with their Own Conſent: Whereas, if the Biſhops were 
© raken from Sitting in the Houſe of Peers, there was No 
* body who could pretend to repreſent the Clergy ; and yet 
*they muſt be bound by their — 

Wausx He had done; the Lord Falkland, who always 


ſat next to him (which was ſo much taken notice of, that, if 


they came not into the Houſe together, as uſually they did, 
Every body left the place for him that was abfent) ſuddainly 

up, and declar'd himſelf © To be of another Opinion ; 
*and that, as he thought the thing it ſelf to be abſolutely) 
* neceſſary for the Benefit of the Church, which was in ſo 
ce great Danger; So he had never heard, that the Conſtitution 
© of the Kingdom would be Violated by the Paſſing that Act; 


*<and that He had heard many of the Clergy proteſt, That 


*they could not acknowledge that they were repreſented 
© by the Biſhops. However we might preſume, that if they 
te could make that appear, that they were a third Eſtate, that 


the Houſe of Peers (amongſt whom they fat, and had yet 


* their Votes) would reje& it. And fo, with ſome Facetiouſ- 
neſs, anſwering ſome other particulars, concluded, © For the 

« Paſſing the AR. = 2 
Tus Houſe was ſo marvellouſly Delighted, to ſee the 
Two inſeparable Friends Divided in fo important a point, 
that they could not contain from a kind of Rejoycing ; _ 
the 


\ 
| 
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the more, becauſe they ſaw M Hyde was much ſurprized 
with the Contradiction; as in truth he was; having never 
diſcover'd the leaſt inclination in the other towards ſuch a 
Compliance: and therefore they entertain'd an Imagination, 
and Hope that they might work the Lord Falkland to a far- 
ther Concurrence with them. But they quickly found them- 
ſelves diſappointed ; and that, as there was not the leaſt In- 
terruption of cloſe Friendſhip between the other two; So 
when the ſame Argument came again into Debate, about fix 
Months after, the Lord Falkland chang'd his Opinion, and 


gave them all the Oppoſition he could: nor was he reſerv d 
in acknowledging, © That he had been Deceiv'd, and by 


| Whom; and confeſs d to his Friends, with whom he would 


ce deal freely, That M. Hambden had aſſur d him, that if that 
ce Bill might paſs, there would be nothing more attempted 
*to the Prejudice of the Church: which He thought, as the 
World then went, would be no ill Compoſition. 


T a1s Bill, for taking away the Biſhops Votes out of the 


Houſe of Peers, produced another Diſcovery, which caſt the 


Conductors farther behind, than they were Advanced by 
their Conqueſt amongſt the Commons; and diſquieted them 
much more, than the other had Exalted them. How cur- 


rently ſoever it had paſs'd in the Lower Houſe; when it was 


brought to the Upper, the Lords gave it not fo gracious a 
reception as was expected: Many of the greateſt Men of that 
Houſe, grew weary of the Empire which the others had 


exerciſed over them; and ſome, who had gone with them, 


upon their obſervation that they had worſe Deſigns than they 


oven d, fell from them, and took the — to diſcover 
ill 


themſelves upon the Debate of this Bill; againſt which, they 
inveigh'd with great ſharpneſs; and blamed the Houſe of 


Commons, © For preſuming to meddle with an Affair, that 
* ſo immediately concern d Themſelves: That if they might 

ce ſend up a Bill this day, at Once to take out one whole 
Bench from the Houſe, as this would do the Biſhops, they 
<© might to Morrow ſend Another, to take 2 the Barons, 


*or ſome other degree of the Nobility : with many more 


Arguments, as the nature of the thing would eaſily admini- 


ſter ; with ſuch Warmth and Vigour, as They had not be- 
fore expreſs d: Inſomuch as, though the other Party, which 
had not hitherto been withſtood, fer up their Reſt upon the 
carrying it; ſupplying their other Arguments with that, 
* How much the Houſe of Commons, which beſt knew the 
*remper and expectation of the Nation, would Reſent their 
* not concurring with them, in a Remedy they judg'd fo 


© neceſſary; and what the Conſequence might be of ſuch a 


* Breach between the Two Houſes, they trembled to think; 


« ſince 


RN © 


— 
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* ſince the Kingdom had no hope of being Preſerv'd but by 


«© Their Union, and the Effects of their Wiſdom, in Remov- 
ce ing all Things, and all Perſons, out of the way, which were 


ec like to obſtruct ſuch a through Reformation, as the King- 


«dom needs and expects. All which, had ſo little effect, „ % 8 
that the Houſe could not be prevail'd with, ſo much as to Lords fe- 


Commit the Bill (a countenance, they frequently give tos the Bil 


Bills they never intend to pals) but at the Second reading it, 
they utterly caſt it out. 
T x1s unexpected, and unimagin'd act, caſt ſuch a Damp 
upon the Spirits of the Governing Party, in both Houſes, 
that they knew not what to do: the Miſchiefs which were 
in view, by this diſcovery of the temper of the Houſe of Peers, 
had no bottom; they were not now ſure, that they ſhould 
be able to carry any thing; for the major part, which threw 
out this Bill, might croſs them in any thing they went about : 
beſides the Influence it would have in the Houſe of Commons, 
and every where elſe; for they knew very well, how many 
of their followers therefore follow'd Them, becauſe they be- 
liev'd They would carry all before them. 
HowEves, that their Spirits might not be thought to 
fail, they made haſte to proceed in all the angry, and chole- 
rick things before them: to the Tryal of the Earl of Strafford; 
Impeaching ſeveral Biſhops for Innovations, and the like; 
the Houſe of Commons, being very diligent, to kindle thoſe 
Fires which might warm the Peers: and that the Biſhops 
might ſee how little they had gotten, by obſtruQing the other 
Bill; They prepar'd a very ſhort Bill, For the utter Eradi- 
cation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; with all Chancel- 
*lors, Officials, and all Officers, and other Perſons, belong- 
«ing to Either of them: which they prevail'd with St Ed- 5# | 
ward Deering, a man very oppoſite to all their deſigns (but _— 
a man of levity and vanity ; eaſily flatter'd, by being com- Commens 
mended) to Preſent it to the Houſe ; which he did from the — for 
Gallery, with the two Verſes in Ovid; the application where- Extipating 


of, was his greateſt motive; ns | —_ 
Cuncta prius tentanda, ſed immedicabile vulnus — 
C. 


Enſe recidendum eſt, ne pars ſincera trahatur. 


He took notice of © The great Moderation and Candour of 
«the Houſe, in applying ſo gentle a COT: by the late 
le 


t Bill, to Retrench the Exorbitancies of the Clergy : hoping, 
*that the pruning and taking off a few unneceſſary Branches 
* from the Trunk, the Tree might proſper the better; that 
* This Mortification might have mended their Conſtitution, 
*and that they would have the more carefully intended their 
© health: but that this ſoft Remedy had proved ſo ineffectual, 


that they were grown more obſtinate and Incorrigible; So 


ce that 
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te that it was now neceſſary to put the Ax to the Root of the 

* Tree; and thereupon deſired, That the Bill might be read. 

As ſoon as the Title of it was read (which was almoſt as 

long as the Bill it ſelf) it was moved with great warmth, 

e that the Bill might Not be read: That it was againſt the 

t Cuſtom and Rule of the Houſe of Commons, that any Pri- 

ee vate perſon ſhould take upon him (without having firſt ob- 

ce tain d the leave and direction of the Houſe) to bring in 

«a New Act, ſo much as to abrogate and aboliſh any Old 


e ption in that Gentleman, without any communication of 


to bring in a Bill, that overthrew and repeal'd ſo Many 
Acts of Parliament, and changed and confounded the whole 
Frame of the Government of the Kingdom: and therefore 
deſired, «© That it might be Rejected. The Gentleman who 
brought it in, made many Excuſes © For his Ignorance in the 
* Cuſtoms of Parliament, having never before ſerv d in any; 
and acknowledg'd, © That he had never read more than « & 
Title of the Bill; and was prevail d with by his Neighbour 
*<who ſate next to him (who was S* Arthur Haſlerig) to de- 
te liver it; which he ſaw would have been done by ſome 
body elſe. Though the Rejecting it, was earneſtly urged by 


been done; yet all the Other people, as violently preſs d the 
Reading it; and none ſo Im nately, as Saint-Fobn, who 
was at this time the King's Sollicitor (who in truth had 
drawn it) He ſaid, No body could judge of a Bill by the 
Title, which might be falſe; and this Bill, for ought any 
* one knew to the contrary, atleaſt, for ought He-and many 
e others knew, might contain, the Eſtabliſhing the Biſhops, 


purſuing the matter of the Title; and Others, as Inge- 
niouſly declaring, © That our Orders are in our Own power, 


| ſhew the Lords that they would not abate their mettal; upon 


no Queſtion being pur, upon the Firſt reading, it was laid by, 


2 really perſwad 


and that it was 
A Vote the Lords. | 
He, Tux Northern Gentlemen, at leaſt They who were moſt 


that there was no intention to purſue it; 
only brought in, to manifeſt a negle& towards 


1 Stapleton) were marvellouſly ſollicitous to diſpatch the Com- 
Fork. mitment of the Bill © For taking away the Court of Tork ; 


and 


te fingle Law; and therefore, that it was a wonderful Preſum- 


his purpoſe, or ſo much as a Motion that he might do it, 


very Many; and ought, by the Rules of the Houſe, to have 


and granting other Immunities to the Church; inſtead of 


«and to be Alter'd, or Diſpenſed with, as We ſee cauſe: 
Many out of Curiofity defiring to hear it read; and More to 


their declaring their pleaſure, the Bill was at laſt Read; and 


taut 11227 and not call'd upon in a long time after: many men being 


ce, active, and had moſt credit (as Hotham, and Cholmly, and 
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and having after great Debate, and hearing what all Parties 
intereſted could offer, gotten the Committee to Vote, That 
«jt was an illegal Commiſſion, and very Prejudicial to the 
«Liberty and the Property of his Majeſty's Subjects of thoſe 
te Four Northern Counties, where that Juriſdiction was ex- 
*erciſed ; They call'd upon M. Zhde (the Chairman) to 
make the Report: and the Houſe having concurr'd in, and 


confirm d the ſame Vote; they appointed Him © To prepare 


« himſelf to deliver the Opinion of the Houſe at a Conference 


ce yith the Houſe of Peers, and to defire Their Concurrence 


«in it; and that They would thereupon be Suitors to the 
et K ing, that there might be no more Commiſſions of that 
te Kind granted: for they had a great apprehenſion, that either 
upon the Earl of Strafford's Reſignation, or his Death (which 
they reſolv'd ſhould be very ſhortly) they ſhould have a new 
Preſident put over them. | 


M Hy DE, at the Conference in the Painted Chamber -A c. 
(being appointed 155 Houſe to manage it) told the Lords, _ 
fe Four No 


rthern Counties were Suitors to their e i. 


tt Lordſhips, that They might not be diſtinguiſhed from the 
*reſt of kis Majeſty's Subjects, in the adminiſtration of his 
2 * and receiving the Fruits of it; that they only were 

eft to the Arbitrary Power of a Preſident and Council, 
te which every day procured new Authority and Power to 
ie oppreſs them: He told them, © Thar till the thirty firſt 
te year of King Harry the Eighth,the adminiſtration of Juſtice 
te was the ſame in the North, as in the Weſt, or other parts 
ce of the Realm; that about that time, there was ſome Inſur- 
*recion in that Country, which produced great Diſorders 
« and Bloodſhed, which ſpread it ſelf to the very Borders of 
te Scotland: whereupon, that King iſſued out a Commiſſion to 
e the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, and the principal Gentlemen of 
tt thoſe Counties, and ſome Learned Lawyers, to Examine the 
* Grounds of all thoſe Diſorders, and to proceed againſt the 
te Malefactors with all ſeverity, according to the Laws of the 
«Land. He read the firſt Commiſſion to them; which ap- 
pear'd to be no other, than a bare Commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer. It was found that this Commiſſion did much 
te good, and therefore it was kept on foot for ſome time longer 
te than ſuch Commiſſions uſe to be; and it was often renew d 
«after, but ſtill in the ſame Form, or very little Alteration, 
te till Queen Elizabeth's time, and then there was an Alte- 
«ration in the Commiſſion it ſelf ; beſides that, it had refe- 
© rence to Inſtructions, which contain d matters of State upon 
e ſome emergent occaſions: There were more, and greater 
« Alterations, both in the Commiſſion and Inſtructions, in the 
"ime of King James, when the Lord Scroop was Preſident F 
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ce and that, when the Lord Straſſord was firſt made Preſident, 
te they were more enlarged; and * He had procured new 
« Additions to be made Twice after. The Inſtructions of 
the Several times were read, and the Alterations obſery'd, 
and ſome Precedents wy pertinently urged ; in which it 
appear d, that Great men had been very ſeverely Sentenced, 
in no leſs Penalty than of a Premunire, for Procuring and 
Executing ſuch Commiſſions ; and He concluded, with © De- 
te ſiring the Lords to concur in the {ame Senſe, the Houſe of 
tc Commons hadexpreſs'd themſelves tobe of, with referenc 
cc to the Commiſſion and Inſtructions. 5 
Tie Lords Tur Speech, and Argument, met with good Approbation 
concur'® in both Houſes; where He got great Credit by it: and the 
cm , Earl of Bath, who was to Report it, and had no excellent or 
graceful Pronunciation, came Himſelf to M. Hide, and, De- 
te ſired a Copy of it, that he might not do him wrong in 
*the Houſe, by the Report; and having recciv'd it, it was 
Read in the Houſe, and by order Entred, and the Paper it 
ſelf affix d to their Journal; where it ſtill remains; and the 
Houſe of Peers fully concurr d with the Commons in Their 
Vote: So that there was not, in many years after, any At- 
tempt, or ſo much as Mention of another Commiſſion. 
Tre Northern men were ſo well pleaſed, that they re- 
foly'd to move the Houſe, © To give M* Fhde Publick Thanks 
e for the Service he had done the Houſe; but the Principal 
Leaders diverted them from it, by ſaying, © That he had too 
* much Credit already, and needed not ſuch an Addition, as 
cc He behaved himſelf, However, thoſe Northern men 
Themſelves continued marvellouſly kind; and on His be- 
half, on all occaſions, oppoſed any Combination of the moſt 
Powerful of them againſt him: of which ſomewhat will be 
r 
T ne Oppoſition in the Lords Houſe, and the frequent 
Contradiction in the Houſe of Commons, had allay'd much 
of the Fury which had ſo much prevail'd; and all men im- 
tient! deſired that the Armies might be Diſcharg'd ; when 
all men believ'd, better quarter would be kept: but no pro- 
greſs would be made towards that, till the Earl of Straffords 
buſineſs could be diſpatch d; the Scots, being bound to gra- 
tify their Engliſh Friends in that particular, as if it were their 
Own work. They who treated for the Promotions at Court, 
were ſollicitous to finiſh that; as what would do all the | 
_ reſt: and the King was as poſitive, not to do any thing to- «>, 
wards it, till he might ſecure the life of the Earl of Strafford ; te h 
which being done, He would do any thing. And the Earl of (fo 
Bedford, who had in truth more Authority with the Violent 
Men than any body elſe, labour d heartily to bring ir to paſs. 
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In the Afternoon of the ſame day (when the Conference 
had been in the Painted Chamber upon the Court of Tork) 
Mr de going to a Place call'd Pickadilly (which was a fair 
Houle for Entertainment, and Gaming, with handſome Gra- 
vel-walks with Shade, and where were an upper and lower 
Bowling-Green, whither very many of the Nobility, and 
Gentry of the beſt Quality, reſorted, both for exerciſe and 


Converſation) Aſſoon as ever He came into the ground, the 


Earl of Bedford came to him: and after ſome ſhort Compli- 
ments upon what had paſs'd in the Morning, told him, 
* He was glad he was come thither, for there was a Friend 
© of his in the lower ground, who needed his counſel. He 
then lamented © The Miſery the Kingdom was like to fall 
e into, by their Own Violence, and want of Temper, in the 
ce Proſecution of their Own Happineſs. He ſaid, This bu- 


© ſineſs concerning the Earl of Strafford, was a Rock upon 


* which we ſhould all Split, and that the Paſſion of the Par- 
* liament would Deſtroy the Kingdom. That the King was 


| ready to do all ing could defire, if the Life of the Earl of 


<< Strafford might be ſparcd : That his Majeſty was ſatisfied, 


| *that He had proceeded with more Paſſion in many things, 


*than he ought to have done, by which he had render'd 


cc himſelf Uſeleſs to His Service for the future; and therefore 


* He was well content, that he might be made incapable of 


any Employment for the time to come; and that he ſhould 
be Baniſh'd, or Impriſon'd for his Life, as They ſhould 
* chooſe: That if they would take his Death upon Them, by 


their Wong rar ns He would not Interpoſe any A& of 
<* his Own C 

* way, and meant to proceed by an Act of Parliament, to 
* which He himſelf muſt be a Party, that it could not con- 
« {fiſt with His Conſcience, ever to give his Royal Aſſent to 


*that Act; becauſe, having been preſent at the whole Tryal 
(as he had been, in a Box provided on r Incognito 
all the 


though Conſpicuous enough) And heard Teſtimony, 


they had given againſt him, He had heard nothing prov'd, 


* by which he could believe that he was a Traytor, either in 
Fact, or in Intention: and therefore his Majeſty did moſt 
te earneſtly defire, that the two Houſes would nor bring him 


«a Bill to paſs, which in Conſcience he could not, and would 


*not Conſent to. = 
Tuns Earl continued; © That though He yet was ſatisfied 
*{o well in his Own Conſcience, that he believ'd he ſhould 
have no Scruple in giving his own Vote for the Paſling it 
(for it yet depended in the Lords Houſe) © He knew not 
* how the King could be preſs'd to do an Act fo contrary to 


his own Conſcience; and that for His part, He took all 
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ſcience : But fince they had declined that 
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« the pains he could to perſwade his Friends, toDecline their 
tc yiolent Proſecution, and to be content with the Remedy 
*« propoſed by the King; which he thought might be ren- 
« der d fo ſecure, that there need remain no Fears of that 
* man's ever appearing again in Buſineſs: and that how difh- 
e cult a work ſoever he found it to be, he ſhould not de- 
«*ſpair of it, if he could perſwade the Earl of Eſſex to com- 
«ply; but that he found him ſo obſtinate, that he could not 
ein the leaſt degree prevail with him; that he had left his 
Brother, the Earl of Hertford (who was that day made a 
Marquis) in the lower ground, walking with him, who he 


*knew would do all He could; and he defir'd M* Hyde, to 


walk down into that place, and take his turn, to perſwade 


*the Earl of Eſſex to what was reaſonable ; which He was 


_ very willing to do. 


He found the Marquis and the Earl walking there to- 


gether, and no other perſons with them ; and as ſoon as 


they ſaw Him, they Both came to him ; and the Marquis, 
after a ſhort Salutation, departed, and left the other Two to- 
gether; which he did purpoſely. The Earl begun merrily 
in telling Him, That he had that Morning perform'd a 
* Service, which He knew he did not intend to do; that by 
* what He had ſaid againſt the Court of Tork, he had revived 
Their Indignation againſt the Earl of Straſſord; So that 
«He now ho they ſhould proceed in their Bill againſt 
him with Vigour ( whercas they had flepr ſo long upon it) 
« which he ſaid was the Effect, of whic 
*had no mind to be the Cauſe. M* Fhde confeſs d, He 
had indeed no Such purpoſe; and hoped, that ſomewhat 


he had ſaid might put Other thoughts into them, to pro- 


e ceed in another manner upon his Crimes; That he knew 


E well, that the Cauſe of their having ſlept ſo long upon the 


< Bill, was their Diſagreement upon the point of Treaſon, 
* which the longer they thought of, . iniſter the 
more Difficulties: But that if they declined That, they 
* ſhould all agree, that there were Crimes and Miſdemeanours 


*evidently enough Prov d, to deſerve fo Severe a Cenſure, 


*as would abſolutely take away all Power from the Earl of 
<< Strafford, that might prove Dangerous to the Kingdom; 


or Miſchievous to any particular Perſon, to whom he was 


«not a Friend. 


He ſhook his head, and anſwer'd, © Stone-Dead hath no 
Fellow: that if he were judged Guil 
© cording to the Precedents cited by Him; or Fincd in any 
other way; and Sentenced to be Impriſon'd during his 
Tite; the King would preſently grant him his Pardon, and 


his Eſtate, releaſe all Fines, and would likewiſe give him 


he was ſure He 


in a Premunire, ac. 


© 
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preſsd, * How unjuſtifiable a thing it was, for any man to 


give his Vote for that Bill; and therefore He wonder d, 
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« his Liberty, aſſoon as He had a mind to receive his Ser- 
vice; which would be aſſoon as the Parliament ſhould be 
«ended. And when Mr Fhde was ready to reply ro him; 
the Earl told him familiarly, That he had been Tired that 
* Afternoon upon that Argument, and therefore deſir d him 
ce to continue the Diſcourſe no longer Then; aſſuring him, 
* He would be ready to Confer with him upon it at any 
* other time. 1 
SHorkTLY after M" Fhde took another opportunity to 
ſpeak freely with him again concerning it, but found him 
upon his guard ; and though he heard all the other would 
fay, with great patience, yet he did not at all enlarge in his 
anſwers, but {cem'd fix d in his reſolution : and when he was 


* do any thing which his Conſcience inform'd him was Sin- 
*ful; that he knew him fo well, that if He were nor ſatiſ- 
ce fied in his Own Conſcience, of the Guilt of the Earl of 
c Strafferd, the King could never be able to oblige him to 


* how he could urge the King, to do an act which He de- 
te clared to be fo much-againſt his Conſcience, that he neither 
* could, nor would, ever give his Royal Aſſent to that Bill: 
The Earl anſwer'd more at large, and with ſome commotion 
( as if he were in truth-poſſeis'd with that! opinion himſelf) 
<* That the King was obliged in Conſcience to conform Him- 
ce ſelf, and his own Underſtanding, to the Advice and Con- 
« ſcietice of his Parliament: which was a Doctrine newly 
refoly'd by their Divines, and of great Uſe to them for the 
purſuing their future Counfels.  * as 
 NoTwLiTHSTANDENG all this, the Bill had nor that 
warm reception in the Houſe of Peers, that was expected; 
bur, after the Firſt reading, reſted many days; and being then 
read the Second time, depended long at the Committee: few 
men believing, upon conſideration of the Affections and Parts 
of the Several Lords, that of the Fourſcore, who were pre- 


. 


ſent at the Trial, above Twenty would ever have Conſented 
to that Act: Beſides, it was not believ'd, now the Formal 
Trial and way of Judicatnre was waved, the Biſhops would ſo 


| Stupidly (to ſay no worſe) Exclude themſelves from Voting 


in a Law which was to be an Act of Parliament. "5 
Bur there happen'd about that time Two Accidents, Twe Acci- 
which (though not Then, or it may be Since taken notice of, n 'b«: 


0 1 I contributed 
as of any moment or relation to that buſineſs) contributed much 10 


ſtrangely to the Paſſing that Bill; and ſo to the Fate of that be. 
great Perſon. The Firſt, a Diſcovery of ſome Meetings, f the 
and Diſcourſes, between ſome Perſons of near Relation to — A 4 FR 
his Majeſty's Service, and ſome Officers of the Army, about” 
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the High Proceedings of the Parliament; and of ſome Expe- 
dients, that might reduce them to a Better temper; which 
were no ſooner Intimated to ſome of the great Managers, 
than the whole was form d and ſhaped into © A Formidable 


te and Bloody Deſign againſt the Parliament. The Second, 


the ſuddain Death of the Earl of Bedford. Of both which, 
it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat; that it may be obſerv d, 
from how little Accidents, and ſmall Circumſtances, by the 
Art and Induſtry of Thoſe men, the Greateſt Matters have 
flow d, towards the Confuſion we have ſince labour d under. 
me Fit = SOME Principal Officers of the Army, who were Members 
falle c. of the Houſe of Commons, and had been Careſs d, both be- 
"dexcs fore and after the beginning of the Parliament, by the moſt 


popular Agents of both Houſes ; and had in truth Contributed 
ſme Prix more to Their Deſigns, than was agreeable to their Duty, 
u r- and the Truſt repoſed in them by the King ; found them- 
Slim Amy. ſelves now not ſo particularly conſider'd as they expected, by 
that Party; and their Credit in other places, and particularl 
in the Army, to be leſſen d: for that there was viſibly muc 
more care taken for the Supply of the Scotiſh Army, than of 


the King's; inſomuch, that ſometimes Money that was aſ- 


 fign'd and paid for the uſe of the King's Army, was again 


Parliament much 
in, and Power to ſe, the Affections of that Army. 
THrEREFORE to redeem what had been done amiſs, and 
to ingratiate themſelves in his Majeſty's favour, they be- 
thought themſelves how to diſpoſe, or ar leaſt to pretend 
that they would diſpoſe the Army, to ſome ſuch expreſſions 
of Duty and Loyalty towards the King, as might take away 
all hope from other men, that it might be applied to His 
diſſervice : and to that purpoſe, they had Co e, and 
Communication, with ſome Servants of a more immediate 


taken away, ach prjums to the Other: and yet, that the 
ſpo 


King, and again receive his Royal Pleaſure, and Direction, 
how they ſhould demean themſelves. For ought I could 
ever obſerve, by what was afterwards reported in the Houſe 
of Commons ; or could learn, from Thoſe who were moſt 
Converſant with all the Secrets of That Deſign ; there was 
never the leaſt intention of working farther upon the Affe- 
ions of the Army, than to preſerve them from being Cor- 
rapted, or made uſe of, for the Impoſing Unjuſt and Unrea- 
ſonable things upon the King: and all that the King ever ſo 
much as Conſented ſhould be done by Them, was, that as 


Frame 


umed, and depended, upon their Intereſt 


truſt and relation to both their Majeſties ; through whom 
they might convey their Intentions, and Devotions to the 


moſt Counties in England, or rather, the Factious and Se- 
ditious perſons in moſt Counties, had been induced to 
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Frame and Subſcribe Petitions to the Parliament, againſt the 
Eſtabliſh'd Government of the Church, with other Clauſes, 
Scandalous to the Government of the State too; So the Of- 


| ficers of the Army too, ſhould Subſcribe this following Pe- 


tition ; which was brought Ingroſs d to his Majeſty for his 
Approbation, before they would preſume to recommend it 
to any for their Subſcription. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty ; the Lords Spiritual and Tve Petition 


Temporal ; the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, now aſſem- — 
bled in the High Court of Parliament. > Aug of- 


ce The humble Petition of the Officers and Soldiers of the 
% Army. 


*HvumMsry ſheweth, That although our Wants have been 


very Preſſing, and the Burden we are become unto theſe 


Parts (by reaſon of thoſe — very Grievous unto us; 


_ "yet fo have we demean'd our ſelves, that your Majeſty's 
_ Epgreat and weighty Affairs, in this preſent Parliament, have 


*hitherto receiv'd no interruption, by any Complaint, either 
*from us, or againſt us; a Temper not uſual in Armies; 
© eſpecially in one Deſtitute not only of Pay, but alſo of 
* Martial Diſcipline, and many of its Principa 

te we cannot but attribute it to a particular Bleſſing of Al- 


* mighty God, on our moſt Hearty Affections and Zeal to 


*rhe Common Good, in the happy Succeſs of this Parlia- 
ment; to which, as we ſhould have been ready hourly to 
© contribute our deareſt Blood, ſo now that it hath pleaſed 


God to manifeſt his Bleſſing fo evidently therein, we can- - 
se not but acknowledge it with Thankfulneſs; as likewiſe his 

k great Mercy, in that he hath inclin d your Majeſty's Royal 

Heart ſo to co-operate with the Wiſdom of the Parliament, 


te as to effe& ſo great and happy a Reformation upon the 
e former Diſtempers of this Church and Common-wealth : 


* as Firſt, in your Majeſty's proton Condeſcending to the 
© many 25 — eur Neighbours of the Scoriſh 


Nation; Secondly, in granting ſo free a courſe of Juſtice 
<« againſt all Delinquents of what ity ſoever ; Thirdly, 
« in the removal of all thoſe Grievances, wherewith the Sub 

© je&s did conceive either their Liberty of Perſons, we; vl 
© or Eſtate, or freedom of Conſcience, prejudiced; And laſtly, 
in the greateſt pledge of Security that ever the Subjects of 
« England — from their Sovereign, the Bill of Triennial 


gain or compenſation, as they are more 


« Majeſty,wit 
— ＋ than 
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* than expectation or hope could extend unto, ſo now cer- 
ce tainly they are ſuch, as all Loyal Hearts ought to acquieſce 
* in with Thank fulneſs; which we do with all humility, and 
* do at this time, with as much earneſtneſs as any, pray, and 
* wiſh, that the Kingdom may be ſettled in Peace and Quiet- 
ce neſs, and that all Men may, at their own Homes, enjoy the 
*bleffed Fruits of Your Wiſdom and Juſtice. 

BU r may it pleaſe your Excellent Majeſty, and this High 


Court of Parliament, to give us leave, with grief and an- 


ce guiſn of Heart, to repreſent unto you, that we hear that 
© there are certain Perſons Stirring and Pragmatical, Who, 
© inſtead of rendring Glory to God, Thanks to your Majeſty, 
* and Acknowledgment to the Parliament, remain yet as Un- 
cee ſatisfied and Mutinous as ever; Who, whilſt all the reſt of 


the Kingdom are arriv'd even beyond their Wiſhes, are 


* daily forgeing new and unreaſonable Demands; Who, whilſt 


«all Men of Reaſon, Loyalty, and Moderation, are thinking 


e how they may provide for your Majeſty's Honour and 


plenty, in return of ſo many Graces to the Subject, are 


{till attempting new Diminutions of your Majeſty's juſt Re- 
ce galities, which muſt ever be no leſs dear to all honeſt Men, 
*than our own Freedoms; In fine, Men of ſuch Turbulent 
* Spirits, as are ready to Sacrifice the honour and Welfare of 
*the whole Kingdom to their private fancies, whom no- 
thing elſe than a Subverſion of the whole frame of Govern- 
* ment will ſatisfy : far be it from our thoughts to believe, 


te that the Violence and Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch kind of 


* Perſons, can have any Influence upon the Prudence and ju- 


te ſtice of the Parliament. But that which begets the Trou- 


te ble and Diſquiet of our Loyal Hearts, at this preſent, is, 


* that we hear thoſe ill affected Perſons, are back d in their 

e violence, by the Multitude and the Power of raiſing Tu- 
ce mults; that Thouſands flock at their call, and beſet the 
Parliament, and V hite-Hall it ſelf ; not only to the Preju- 


dice of that Freedom which is neceſſary to great Councils 

** and Judicatories, but poſſibly to ſome Perſonal Danger of 
e your Sacred Majeſty, and the Peers. e ory: 

IT x vaſt Conſequence of theſe Perſons Malignity, and 


** of the Licentiouſneſs of thoſe Multitudes that follow them, 
**conſider'd in moſt deep Care and zealous Affection for the 
Safety of your Sacred Majeſty, and the Parliament; Our 
humble Petition is, that in your Wiſdom, you would be 
pleaſed to remove ſuch Dangers, by Paniſhing the Ring- 
*leadcrs of theſe Tumults, that Majeſty and the Par- 


*liamer:t may be ſecur d from ſuch Inſolencies hereafter. 
For the Suppreſſing of which, in all Humility, We offer our 

*ſelves to wait upon you (if you pleaſe) hoping We ſliall 
| © appear 
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: te appear as conſiderable in the way of Defence, to our Gra- 

e © cious Sovereign, the Parliament, our Religion, and the 

11 © Effabliſh'd Laws of the Kingdom, as what number ſoever 

1 * ſhall audaciouſly preſume to Violate them: So ſhail We, 

þ *by the Wiſdom of your Majeſty and the Parliament, not 

O * only be Vindicated from Precedent Innovations, but be ſe- 
*cur'd from the Future, that are threaten'd, and likely to 


1 © produce more dangerous Effects than the former. 

t A *And we ſhall pray, Cc 

7 Hrs Majeſty having read this Petition, and conceiving me ©: 
that the Authority of the Army might ſecm of as great Im- water « 

T portance for the good a 87 of ſo much Reaſon and Ju- — 

b ſtice, as the Subſcription of a Rabble had bcen alledg'd often T. 


3 to be, for the Countenance of what in truth was Mutinous 
1 and Seditious, ſaid, That He approv'd well enough of it, 
and was content that it might be Subſcribed by the Of- 
> < ficers of the Army, if they defir'd it. The Officer who pre- 

ſented the Draught to his Majeſty, told him, That very few 1 

| of the Army had yet ſeen it: and that it would be a great 4 
 «Countenance to it, if, when it was carried to the Principal —— 

ce Officers who were firſt to Sign it, any evidence might be 4 

te given to them, that it had paſt his Majeſty's Approbation: 55 
_ otherwiſe they might poſſibly make xa for fear of of- f 

*fending Him. Thereupon, His Majeſty took a Pen, and 1 

Writ at the bottom of the Petition C. R. as a token that He f 

had peruſed and allow d it: and fo the Petition was carried 1 

down into the Country where the Army lay, and was Sign'd 

by ſome Officers; but was ſuddenly quaſh'd, and no more 
heard of, till in the Diſcovery of the pretended Plot: of which 
more in its Place, 

Tux Meetings continuing, between thoſe Officers of rhe 
Army and ſome Servants of his Majcſty's, to the Ends afore- 
ſaid; Others of the Army, who had expreſs'd very brisk Re- 

ſolutions towards the Service, and were of eminent Con- 

mand and Authority with the Soldiers, were by ſpecial di- 

rection introduced into thoſe Councils (all Perkins obliging 

_ themſelves by an Oath of Secrecy, not to Communicate any 
thing that ſhould paſs amongſt them) for the better executing 
what ſhould be agreed. FF 
Ar the firſt meeting, one of the Perſons that was fo in- 
troduced, after he had heard the calm Propoſitions of the 
reſt, and that Their deſign was, only to obſerve and de- 

« fend the Laws, that neither the Arguments of the Scots, 

nor the Reputation of their Army, might compel the King 
te to Conſent to the Alteration of the Government of the 


Q4 « Church, 
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ſtration of Abhorring the Proceedings of the Parliament, ta 
that degree, that he offer d, To undertake with a Crew of 
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te Church, nor to remove the Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
«Peers, which would, in a great degree, produce an Alrera- 
cc tion; or the Power of any Diſcontented Perſons by their 
cc Tumultuary Petitions, impoſe upon, or diminiſh, the juſt 


<« Legal Power of the King, told them, Thoſe Reſolutions 


* would produce very little effects for his Majelty's Service; 
<« That there was but one way to do his Majeſty notable 


<« Service, which was by bringing up the Army preſently to 


London, which would ſo Awe the Parliament, that they 
ce would do any thing the King Commanded. There was not 
(as I have been credibly inform'd) a Man in _ 
that did not perfectly abhor (or ſeem fo to do) that odious 
Propoſition; but contented themſelves with making ſuch Ob- 
jections againſt it, as render d it Ridiculous and Unpractica- 
le: and fo the Meeting, for that time diffolv'd. 
Wurrus n the Perſon that propoſed this deſperate ad- 
vice, did it only as a Bait to draw an opinion from other Men 
(for he had a perfect diſlike and malice to ſome of the come 
pany) or whether the Diſdain to ſee his Counſel rejected, and 
the Fear that it might be diſcover'd to his diſadvantage , 
wrought upon him, I know not ; But the ſame, or the next 
day, He diſcover'd all, and more than had 
Thoſe who ſcem'd to rake moſt care for 


e Publick; inti- 


mated to them, How He was ſtartled with the horrour of the 


«deſign, and how faithfully He reſolvd to ſerve the Com- 
i mon wealth, or to loſe his Life in the attempt: Let, at the 
ſame time, acted his part at Court, with all poſſible demon- 


Officers and good Fellows ( who, he ſaid, were at his diſ- 
< poſal) to Reſcue the Earl of Strafford from the Lieutenant 
* of the Tower, as he ſhould bring him to his Tryal, and fo to 


enable him to make an eſcape into Forreign 


Tu Diſcovery being thus made, to the Earl of Bedford, 


the Lord Say, and the Lord Kimbolton, and no doubt by 
Them communicatcd to their chief Aſſociates; as dangerous 


as the Deſign was afterwards alledg'd to be, it was not Pub- 


liſh'd in three Months after to the Houſes, againſt whom the 


Deſign was intended; nor till long after the death of the Earl 


of Bedford : who, no doubt, rather deſir d to bind up thoſe 
Wounds which were made, than to make them wider, by 
entertaining new Jealoufies between King and People; and 
would not conſent to the extending and extorting Conclu- 
ſions, which did not naturally flow 


been made u 


Bor as T 


ſsd, to ſome of 


m the Premiſes; with⸗ 


out which, this ſq uſeful a Treaſon to them, could not have 
hey thought nat fit (as I faid before) to ay + 
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this whole Diſcovery till near three Montlis after, ſo they 
made extraordinary Uſe of it by Parts, from the inſtant that 
they receiv'd the Secret; it being always their cuſtom, when 
they found the heat and diſtemper of the Houſe (which 
they endeavour'd to keep up, by the ſharp mention and re- 
membrance of former Grievances and Preſſures) in any de- 
gree allay'd, by ſome gracious AQ, or gracious Profeſſion 
of the King's, to warm and inflame them again with a Diſco- 
very, or promiſe of a Diſcovery, of ſome notable Plot, and 
Conſpiracy againſt Themſelves, To Difſolve che Parliament 
«by the Papiſts: or ſome other way, in which they would 
be ſure that ſome what always ſhould reflect upon the Court. 


Thus they were ſometime informing, © Of great multitudes 


* of Papiſts gathering rogether in Lancaſhire; then of ſecret 
Meetings in Caves; and under ground in Sumy; Letters 


*from beyond Sea, of great proviſions of Arms making 


© There for the Catholicks of Exgland, and the like; which 
upon Examination always Vaniſh'd : but for the time (and 
they were always applied in uſeful articles of Time) ſerv d to 
tranſport Common minds with Fears and Apprehenſions, and 
ſo induced them to comply in ſenſe with Thoſe, who were 
like ſooneſt to find Remedies for thoſe Diſeaſes which none 
but themſelves could diſcover. And in this Progreſs, there 
ſometimes happen d ſtrange Accidents for the confirmation of 
their credit. 
WuIIs x they were full of Clamour againſt the Papiſts, 
upon the inſtances of ſome Inſolencies and Indiſcretions com- 
mitted by them, during the late intervals of Parliament (and 
mention d before) eſpecially upon a great Alacrity expreſs d, 


and Contribution raiſing, the year before, for advancing the 


War with Scotland; an Order was made, That the juſtices 
ce of Peace of Weſtminſter ſhould carefully examine, what 
Strangers were Lodg d within their Juriſdi&ion; and that 
*they ſhould adminiſter the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
© macy to all ſuſpected for Recuſancy, and proceed according 
to thoſe Statutes. An Afternoon being appointed for that 
Service in Weſtminſter-Hall, and many Perſons warn d to ap- 


pear there, amongſt the reſt one... James, a Papiſt, ap- 


pear'd, and being preſs d by M* Hayward, a Juſtice of Peace, 
to take the Oaths, ſuddenly drew out his Knife, and Stabb'd 
him; with ſome Reproachful words, For Perſecuting poor 
e Catholicks. This ſtrange, unheard of Outrage, upon the 


Perſan of a Miniſter of Juſtice executing his Office by an Or- 


der of Parliament, Startled all Men; the old Man Sinking 
with the hurt, though he died not of it. And though, for 
ought I could ever hear, it proceeded only from the rage of 
a ſullen Varlet (formerly ſuſpected to be Crazed in his under- 

ſtanding) 
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ſtanding) without the leaſt Confederacy or Combination an 


with any other; Vet it was a great Countenance to Thoſe, wh 
who were before thought over Apprehenſive and Inquifitive ot. 
into Dangers; and made many believe it rather a Deſign of th. 
all the Papiſts of England, than a Deſperate Act of one Man, ſhe 
who could never have been induced to it, if he had not been tri 
promiſed Aſſiſtance by the reſt. ; to 
Ne iu: Tre Diſcovery of the Plot concerning the Army, being fle 
made of it made about the middle of April, which was the end of the | 


in the Houſe 


of Commons. Earl of Straſſord's Tryal, they for the preſent made no far- 
| ther uſe of it than might contribute to their Ends in that 
buſineſs; reſerving the reſt (as was ſaid before) to be applied 
in more neceſſary Seaſons: Therefore, about the time that 
the Bill of Attainder was preferr'd, that no interpoſition from 
the Court might diſcountenance or hinder that great work. 
Mr Pym one Day inform'd the Houſe of Commons, That 
< He had great cauſe to fear, there was at that time as deſpe- 
«rate a Deſign and Conſpiracy againſt the Parliament, as had 
te been in any Age; and he was in doubt, Perſons of great 
Quality and Credit at Court, had their hands in it: That 
ſeveral Officers had been treated with in London to raiſe 
<< Men, under pretence that they ſhould go to Portugal; but 
e that the Portugal Embaſſadour, being conferr'd with about 
ee it, profeſs d, that He knew nothing of it; and that no Per- 
te ſon bad any Authority or Promiſe from H ini to that ſe. 
{And it is true, there had been ſome idle Diſcourſes in a Ta- 
ern between ſome Officers, about raiſing Men for Portugal, 
which was immediately carried to M. Pym; as all Tavern 
and Ordinary diſcourſes were) © That for the preſent, He 
ce might not acquaint them with all Particulars, which might 
* hinder their Diſcovery; only deſir d, that a Meſ- 
te ſage might be ſent to the Lords, to deſite them toappoint 
te Committee to Examine ſuch Witneſſes as ſnould be pro- 
te Juced, for the Diſcovery of a Plot againſt the Parliament; 
ce and that in the mean time, They would joyn in a Meſſage 
cc to the King, to deſire his Majeſty that he would not, for 
ec ſome few days, grant any Paſs to any of his Servants to go 
te heyond the Seas; ſaying, that he beliey'd, ſome Men's Con- 
te ſciences would tempt them to make an Eſcape, when they 
ce heard of this Examination. | by. 
_ Svcn a Committee was appointed to Examine, and ſuch | que 
a Meſſage ſent to his Majeſty, as was defir'd. But in the | wat 
mean time, ſome Perſons who had been at the Tavern, and || ſelf 
talk d of raifing Men for Portugal; and others who had been the 
at the Conference before mention'd, where the Propoſition Per 
was for bringing up the Army; finding that what had paſs d unl: 
ſo privately, and amongſt Themſelves, had been diſcover d; [| fact 


and 


= MJ as 
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and was like to paſs a very Severe Inquiſition, from Them 
who made Glofles and Comments as they pleated, upon what 


other Men ſpoke or did; and not knowing how much more 
than the Truth had been inform'd, or what Interpretation 


ſhould be made of that which was the Truth; reſolv d not to 


truſt themſelves with fuch Judges (whole formality was firſt 
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to Impriſon, and after, at their leiſure, to Examine) and ſo 


fled into France. 

Tr1s was no ſooner known and publiſh'd, than it gave 
great Credit and Reputation to M. Pym's Vigilancy and Acti- 
vity; for it now appear d, there was ſome notable Miſchief 
intended, upon the Diſcovery whereof, ſuch Eminent Men 
were fled. And in this Diſorder and Trouble of Mind, Men 
fearing according as they were directed, the Bill of Attainder 
found the eaſier paſſage in the Houſe of Commons. 

HAVTN G gotten thus much ground; and the Bill then 


depending (and like long to depend) with the Lords; M*Pym 


told them in the Houſe of Commons, That it appear'd by 
*the flight of ſuch Conſiderable Perſons, that what he had 
© before imparted to them was of moment, and that his Fears 
«were not groundleſs; that it concern d Their Service, that 
te he ſhould not yet impart the whole matter to them, ſince 
*the Danger was prevented, which they ſhould ſhortly un- 
« derſtand at large: in the mean time, he did aſſure them, 


| < That God had miraculouſly Preſerv'd them from a moſt 


ce Prodigious Conſpiracy, in which all their Privileges and 


© Liberties ſhould have been ſwallow'd up: That though this 
«Attempt was Diſappointed, yet he fear d there might be 
© ſome new device; and therefore He propoſed, for the bet- 


te ter evidence of their Union and Unanimity (which would 
_ be the greateſt Diſcouragement to all who wiſh'd ill ro 


*them) that ſome Proteſtation might be enter d into by the 


Members of both Houſes, for the Defence of their Privi- 
te leges, and the Performance of thoſe Duties to God and the 
King, which they were oblig d to, as good Chriſtians and 


ce good Subjects; and that a Committee might be appointed 
e ſpeedily to withdraw, and prepare ſuch a Proteſtation. 


T u Motion was entertain d with general Approbation; 
inſomuch as they who were apprehenſive enough of the ill 


Deſigns of thoſe who advanced This, and of the ill Conſe- 


quence of ſuch Voluntary Proteſtation, thought fit rather to 


watch the Matter and Words, than to oppoſe the Thing it 


ſelf; which, it was evident, it was to no purpoſe to do: and 
therefore they were well contented wit « naming ſuch 
Perſons for the Committee, as were not like to ſubmit to any 
unlawful or incovenient Obligation. This was urged as of 


ſuch Conſequence, that the Doors were lock d, and no Per- 


{ons 
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ſons ſuffer d to go out of the Houſe, till this ſhould be con- 
cluded. After a long Debate, theſe words were agreed upon, 
and offer d to the Houſe for the Proteſtation. 


 Upenthicoe-4©T A. B. do, in the preſence of Almighty God, Promiſe, 


cafion 4 Pro- 


teſtatios is 


14er. by 


both Houſes. cc Re 


cc 


< Puniſhment, all ſuch, as ſhall either 


cc Vow, and Proteſt, to Maintain and Defend, as far as law- 
te fully I may, with my Life, Power, and Eſtate, the true 

fears Proteſtant Religion, expreſs'd in the Doctrine 
* of the Church of England, againſt all Popery and Popiſh 
ce Innovations within this Realm, contrary to the ſame 
e Doctrine; and, according to the Duty of my Allegiance, 
< his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, Honour, and Eftate; as alſo, 


e the Power and Priviledges of Parliament; the lawful. 
*Rights and Liberties of the Subject; and every Perſon 


* that maketh this Proteſtation, in whatſoever he ſhall do 
te in the lawful purſuance of the ſame: And to my bo 
*and as far as lawfully I may, I will Oppoſe, and, 
ways and means, endeavour to bring to condign 
by Force, Practice, 
* Counſels, Plots, Confpiracies, or otherwiſe, do any thing 
ce to the Contrary of any thing in this preſent Proteſtation 
*contain'd: And further, that I ſhall, in all juſt and ho- 


e nourable ways, endeavour to Preſerve the Union and 


| Peace between the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 


well affected Perſons, who were jealous 


*and Ireland; and neither for hope fear, nor other Re- 


* — ſhall Relinquiſ this Promiſe, Vow, and Prote- 
Fc ſtation. | | 


Tu is was immediately taken by the Speaker of the Houſe 


of Commons, and by all the Members then —_ and ſent 
up to the Lords, who all likewiſe took the { 


e, ou the 

Earl of Southampton, and the Lord Roberts, who poſitively 

refuſed it, alledging, There was no Law that enjoin'd it, 

and 98 equence of ſuch Voluntary Engagements, 
© might 


* Effects that were not then intended: Which 
without doubt was very wiſely conſider d; and had not been 
preſs d in the Houſe of Commons, for two Reaſons: It be- 


ing viſibly impoſſible to Diſſwade the thing, the Houſe be- 


ing awaken d by the diſcourſe, mention d before, of a Plot 

againſt the Parliament, the Poyſon of which, this Sovereign 

Antidote was to expel and diſcover; 3 , for that 
no othe 


r Deſign 
thanthe Alteration of the Government of the Church, thought 


they had oblig'd thoſe rigid Reformers from any ſuch At- 


tempt, when they had once bound themſelves © To Main- 
rain and Defend the Proteſtant Religion expreſs d in the 


© Doctrine of the Church of England; there being no other 


er, 
y all 
I 
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Scheme of the Doctrine of the Church of England, than the 
Thirty nine Articles, of which one is, To preſerve the Go- 
te vernment of the Church by Biſhops. 

WureEREas the other Party was 2 gratified, with 
having an Oath of their Own making, to entangle the People 
(ſo like a Covenant, by which ſuch admirable things had 
n compaſs d by their Neighbours) and upon which they 
could make what Gloſs they pleaſed, when they had occa- 
fion ; as they did within two days after: For the Proteſtation 
being taken on Monday the Third of May, the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing, ſome of their own Party took occaſion to inform 
the Houſe, © That it was apprehended by many well affected 

| Perſons abroad, who were of notable and exemplary de- 
 *yotions to the Parliament, Thar if they ſhould take that 
fproteſtation, they ſhould thereby engage themſelves for 
*the Defence of Biſhops, which in their Conſcience they 
*could not do; and which, they hoped, the Houſe did nor 
* intend to oblige them to: Whereupon, without any great 
oppoſition (the Houſe being thin; and they who were of 
another opinion, believing this Artifice would, to all fober 
men, appear very Ridiculous) this enſuing Order was made. 


Wu EREAS ſome Doubts have been rais d, by ſeveral The Expi« 

* Perſons out of this Houſe, concerning the meaning of theſe Bash ade, 
e words contain d in the Proteſtation lately made by the Mem- <» 9rder 1 

te bers of this Houſe [viz. The true Reform'd Proteſtant — 

*Religion, expreſs d in the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, againſt all Popery and Popiſh Innovations within this / 
. * Realm, contrary to the fame Doctrine] This Houſe doth 4 
c 


9 kad 


* 


ee declare, That by thoſe words was and is meant, only the a 
1 < Publick Doctrine profeſs d in the faid Church, fo far as it þ 
1 < is oppoſite to Popery and Popiſh Innovations; and that the N 
Y |} © faid words are not tobe extended to the maintaining of any 

cc Form of Worſhip, Diſcipline, or Government, nor of any E 
e Rites, or Ceremonies, of the {aid Church of England. 4 


Tus Explanation being thus procured in the Houſe of 

Commons, without ever adviſing with the Houſe of Peers 
| (who had likewiſe taken the ſame Proteſtation) and, in truth, 
o contrary to the intentions of moſt that took it; They or- 
der'd, © That the Proteſtation, together with this Explana- f 
ce tion, ſhould be Printed and Publiſh'd ; and that the Knights 7 
te and Burgeſſes ſhould ſend Copies thereof to the Counties 

ee and Burroughs for which they ſerv d; and that they ſhould 
tc intimate unto the People, with what Willingneſs all the 
ce Members of that Houſe made that Proteſtation; and that 
they ſhould further ſignify, that as They did Juſtify the 


«taking 
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ce taking it themſelves, ſo they could not but Approve it 
ein All ſuch as ſhould take it. Upon which Declaration, 
the Emiſſaries of their Clergy cauſed the ſame to be taken 
in London, and the Parts adjacent, within very few days after 
the Publiſhing. And for Their better Encouragement (though 

4 riy their Zeal would not attend ſuch Formalities) a Bill was pre- 

pa/7'4 there, pared, paſs d the Houle of Commons, and was ſent up to 

_ #<**,. *the Lords, to Compel all the Subjects to take that Prote- 

jets to rake * ſtation. What the Succeſs of that Bill was; and what Ule 

5 was afterwards made of this Proteſtation (which was Then 

thought ſo harmleſs a thing) and particularly, what Influence 

it had upon the Buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford, ſhall be re- 
membred in its oe place. 

e, THe other Accident that fell out during the time that the 

that conrri- buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford was agitated, and by which 


, ge receiv d much Prejudice, was the Death of the Earl of 


wards the 


Bill of 4r-Bedford. This Lord was the greateſt Perſon of Intereſt in all 
——— popular party, being of the beſt Eſtate, and beſt Under- 
the Earl of ſtanding, of the whole Number; and therefore molt like to 
Bedford. Govern the Reſt. He was beſides, of great Civility, and of 
much more good Nature than any of the Other. And there- 
fore the King reſolving to do his buſineſs with that Party by 
Him, refolv'd to make him Lord High Treaſurer of England, 
in the place of the Biſhop of London; who was as willing 
to lay down the Office, as any body was to take it up. And 
'to gratify him the more; at His defire, intended to make 
Mr Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done M- 
Saint-Fobn his Sollicitor General (all which hath been touch'd 
before) as alſo, that Mr Hollis was to be Secr of State, 
the Lord Say Maſter of the Wards, and the Lord Kimboltor 
to be Lord Privy-Seal after the death of his Father, who then 
held that place. Others were to be plac'd about the Prince, 
and to have Offices when they fell. "TY 0 
Tax Earl of Bedford ſecretly undertook to his Majeſty, 
that the Earl of Strafford's Life ſhould be preferv'd; and to 
— His Revenue to be ſettled, as amply as any of his 


rogenitors; the which he intended fo really, that, to My 


knowledge, he had it in deſign to endeavour to obtain an 


Act for the ſetting up the Exciſe in England, as the only na- 


' tural means to advance the King's profit. He fell Sick, with- 
in a week after the Bill of Attainder was ſent up to the Lords 
Houſe; and Died ſhortly after, much afflicted with the Paſ- 
ſion and Fury which he perceiv'd his Party inclin'd to: in- 
ſomuch as he declar d, to ſome of near truſt with him, © That 
* he feat d, the Rage and Madneſs of this Parliament, would 
* bring more Prejudice and Miſchief to the Kingdom than it 

Chad ever luſtain'd by the long Intermiſſion of Parliaments. 
e þ He 


F / Boe, LE. 


— * - 


mo | 
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cc that he was mol 
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He was a wiſe man, and would have . and ad viſed 


Moderate courſes; but was not incapable, for want of Reſo- 
lution, of being carried into Violent ones, if His advice were 
not ſubmitted to: and therefore many, who knew him well 
thought his Death not unſeaſonable, as well to his Fame, as 
his Fortune; and that it reſcued him as well from ſome poſ- 


fible Guilt, as from thoſe viſible Misfortunes, which men of 


all Conditions have Since undergone. 


As ſoon as the Earl of Bedford was dead, the Lord Say 


(hoping to receive the reward of the Treaſurerſhip ) ſuc- 
pow, him in his undertaking, and faithfully promiſed the 
King, © That he ſhonld not be preſs'd in the matter of the 
« Earl of Strafford's Life; and under that promile got credit 
enough, to perſwade his Majeſty to whatſoever He faid 
was neceſſary to that buſineſs. And thereupog, when the 


Bill was depending with the Lords, and when there was little 


ſuſpicion that it would Paſs, though the Houſe of Commons 
every day by Meſſages endeavour d to 2 them, He 
— e King © To go to the Houſe of Peers, and ac- 


*« cording to cuſtom to ſend for the Houſe of Commons, and 


«then to declare himſelf, That he could not, with the ſafe 
* of a good Conſcience, ever give his Conſent to the Bill 
© that was there depending before them concerning the Earl 


of Strafford, if it ſhould be brought to him, becauſe he was 
ee not ſatisfied in the point of Treaſon : but He was ſo fully 
c ſatisfied that the Earl was unfit ever to ſerve him more, 


tt in any condition of Employment, that he would joyn with 


c them in any Act, to make him utterly incapable of ever 


ce bearing Office, or having any other employment in any of 
ce his Majeſty's Dominions : which he hoped would ſatisfy 
«<them. 7 ket 
Tx1s Advice, - the Confidence of the giver, the 
King reſolv'd to follow: But when his Refolution was im- 
rted to the Earl, He immediately ſent his Brother to him, 
[#7 marr his Majeſty By no mcans to take that way, for 
ured it would prove very pernicious 
e to him; and therefore deſired, he might depend upon the 
* Honour and Conſcience of the Peers, without his Majeſty's 
ce interpoſition. The King told his Brother, That he had 
cc taken that Reſolution by the advice of his beſt Friends; 


«hut ſince he liked it not, he would decline it. The next 


Morning the Lord Say came again to him, and finding his 
Majeſty. alter d in his intention, told him, If he took that 
te courſe he adviſed him, he was ſure it would prevail; but 
«if he declined it, He could not promiſe his Majeſty what 
tc would be the iſſue, and ſhould hold himſelf abſolutely diſ- 
engaged from any undertaking. The King * his 

MING tive- 
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Poſitiveneſs, and conceiving his Intentions to be very ſincere, 


ſuffer d himſelf to be guided by him; and went immediately 
that Lord did in truth believe the diſcovery of his Majeſty's 


to the Houſe, and ſaid as the other had adviſed. Whether 


Conſcience in that manner, would produce the effect he fore- 
told; or whether he adviſed it Treacherouſly, to bring on 
thoſe inconveniencies which afterwards happen d, I know 


not: But many who belicy'd his Will to be much worſe 


than his Underſtanding, had the Uncharitableneſs to think, 


the Earl out of queſtion. 

Tux event proved very fatal; for the King no ſooner re- 
turn'd from the Houſe, than the Houſe of Commons, in great 
paſſion and fury, declared this laſt act of his Majeſty's, to be 


The moſt unparallel'd Breach of Privilege, that had ever 


happen d; That if his Majeſty might take aotice what Bills 
«were paſſing in either Houſe, and declare his own opinion, 


it was to forejudge Their Counſels, and they ſhoult! not 


*be able to ſupply the Common-wealth with wholeſome 
* Laws, ſuitable to the Diſeaſes it labour d under; That this 


© was the greateſt Obſtruction of Juſtice, that could be ima- 
 <Epin'd; That they and whoſoever had taken the late Pro- 


E teſtation, were bound to maintain the Privileges of Parlia- 
* ment, which were now too groſsly invaded and violated : | 


with many ſharp diſcourſes to that purpoſe. 


Tumults 4» 


bout the 
Houſe of 
Peers, 


Tu next day, great multitudes of People came down to 
Weſtminſter, and crowded about the Houſe of Peers, ex- 
claiming with great Outcries, That they would have Juſtice ; 
and publickly reading the Names of thoſe who had diſſented 


from that Bill in the Houſe of Commons, as Enemies to their 


Country; and as any Lord paſs d by, call d, 
and with great rudeneſs and inſolence, pr 


ice, Fuſtice ; 
ng wig 


thruſting, thoſe Lords whom they ſuſpected not to favour 


that Bill; profeſſing aloud, That they would be govern'd 


*and diſpoſed by the Honourable Houſe of Commons, and 
« would defend their Privileges according to their late Pro- 
© teſtation. Theſe unheard of acts of Inſolence and Sediridn 


continued fo many days, till many Lords grew fo really a 


The Bill ef 
4 he 
141 
Houſe of 

Lords. 


2 of having their Brains beaten out, that they a 
ented themſelves from the Houſe ; and Others, finding what 
Seconds the Houſe of Commons was like to have ro compaſs 
whatever they deſired, changed their minds; and fo in an 
Afternoon, when of the Fourſcore who had been preſent at 
the Tryal, there were only fix and forty Lords in the Houſe 
(the good People ſtill crying at the doors 3 they put 
the Bill to the queſtion, and eleven Lords only diſſenting, it 
paſs d that Houſe, and was ready for the King's aſſent. 7 
CO TR Tart 


that he intended to betray his Maſter, and to put the ruin of 
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Tux King continued as Refolv'd as ever, Not to give 


| his conſent, The ſame Oratory then attended him at White- 


Hal, which had prevail'd at Veſfminſter; and a Rabble of Tum: a- 
many thonſand people beſieged that place, crying out, Ju- n“. 
ice, Fuſtice; that they would have Faſtice; not without great 

and inſolent Threats and Expreſſions, what they would do, 

if it were not ſpeedily granted. The Privy-Council was 
call d together, to adviſe what courſe was to be taken to Sup- 

gels thefe Traiterous Riots. Inſtead of conſidering how to 

eſcue their Maſter's Honour and his Conſcience from the 


Infamous Violence and Conſtraint, they preſs the King to 


dafs the Bill of Artainder, faying, There was no other way The Per- 
*to preferve Himſelf and his Poſterity than by fo doing ; fn 10. 
* and therefore that he ought to be more tender of the ſafety 37) ad- 
vof the Kingdom, than of any One Perſon how Innocent u. 
te ſoever: not one Councellot interpoſing his opinion to ſup- the bil. 
port his Maſter's Magnanimity and Innocence: They who 
were of that mind, either ſuppreſſing their thoughts through 
feat, upon the new Doctrine eſtabliſh'd, than by the new 
Counſellors, © That no man ought to preſume to adviſe any 
*thing in that place cofitrary to the ſenſe of both Houſes ; 
others fadly believing, the Force and Violence offer'd ro the 
King, would be, before God and Man, a juſt excuſe for what- 
ſoever he ſhould do. _ pe 
H 1 s Majeſty told them, That what had been propoſed 


to him to do, was directly contrary to his Conſcience, and 


ie that being ſo, he was fure they would not perſwade him to 

ce jr, though themſelves were never ſo well ſatisfied. To that 
oint, they deſir d him © To confer with his Biſhops, who, 
they made no queſtion, would better inform his Conſcience. 


The Arch-Biſhop of Tork was at hand; who, to his Argu- 


ment of Conſcience, told him, That there was a Private 


c and a Publick Conſcience ; that his Publick Conſcience as 


e King, might not only diſpence with, but oblige him to 


e do that which was againſt his private Conſcience as a Man: 


c and that the Queſtion was nor, Whether he ſhould Save 
* the Earl of Strafford, but, whether he ſhould periſh with 
* him: That the Conſcience of a King to preſerve his King- 
cc dom, the Conſcience of a Husband to preſerve his Wife, 


e the Conſcience of a Father to preſerve his Children (all 


* which were now in danger) weigh'd down abundantly all 
© the conſiderations the Conſcience of a Maſter or a Friend 
* could ſuggeſt to him, for the preſervation of a Friend, or 
« Servant. And by ſuch Unprelatical, Ignominious Argu- 
ments, in plain terms adviſed him, Even for Conſcience 
cc fake, to Paſs that Act. , | 
Tuovon this Biſhop ated His part with more prodi- 
Vol. I, Part I, R | gious 
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gious Boldneſs and Impiety. Others of the ſame Function (for 
whoſe Learning and Sincerity the King and the World had 
greater reverence) did not what might have been expected 
| from their Calling or their Truſt; but at leaſt forbore to for- 
tify and confirm a Conſcience, upon the Courage and Piety 
of which, the ſecurity of their Perſons and their Order, did 
abſolutely, under God, depend. 
DuxixG theſe perplexities, the Earl of Strafford, taking 
notice of the ſtraits the King was in, the Rage of the People 


{till increaſing (from whence he might expect a certain Out- 


rage and Ruin, how conſtant ſoever the King continued to 
him; and it may be, knowing of an Undertaking (for ſuch 
and Undertaking there was) by a great Perſon, who had then 
a Command in the Tower, That if the King refuſed to paſs 
« the Bill, to free the Kingdom from the hazard it ſeem d to 
ce he in, He would cauſe his Head to be ſtricken off in the 


— ee Tower) writ a moſt pathetical Letter to the King, full of 
himſelf acknowledgment of his Favours; but lively repreſenting 


— ce The Dangers, which threatned Himſelf and his Poſterity, 


pa it. by the King's preſevering in thoſe Favours; and therefore 
1 by many Arguments conjuring him © No longer to defer his 


te Aſſent to the Bill, that ſo his Death might free the King- 


dom from the many troubles it apprehended. : 


Tae delivery of this Letter being quickly known, new 


Arguments were applied; That this free conſent of his own, 
ce clearly abſolv'd 42 King from any ſcruple that could re- 
* main with him; and ſo in the end they extorted from him, 
Tie King to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to * the Bill: which 
free Com- was as valid as if he had paſs d it himſelf; though they com- 


3 forted him even with that circumſtance, That His own 
ir, 


ce hand was not in it. = | 

Tr may eaſily be ſaid, that the Freedom of the Parliament, 
and his own Negative voice, being thus barbarouſly invaded, 
if his Majeſty had, inftead of paſſing that Act, come to the 
Houſe and Diſſolv d the Parliament; or if he had withdrawn 


himſelf from that Sedirious City, and put himſelf in the 
head of his own Army; much of the miſchief, which hath 


ſince happen d, would have been prevented. But whoever 
truly conſiders the ſtate of Affairs at that time; the Preva- 
lency of that Faction in both Houſes; the Rage and Fury of 
the People; the Uſe that was made by the Schiſmatical 
Preachers (by whom the Orthodox were generally ſilenced) 
of the late Proteſtation, in their Pulpits; the Fears and Iea- 
lonſies they had infuſed into the minds of many ſober men, 
upon the diſcourſe of the late Plot; the Conſtitution of the 
Council-Table, that there was ſcarce an honeſt man durſt 
{peak his Conſcience to the King, for fear of his Ruin: and 
that 
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that Thoſe whom he thought moſt True to him, Betray'd 


him every hour, inſomuch as his whiſpers in his Bed Cham- 
ber were inſtantly convey'd to Thoſe againſt whom thoſe 
Whiſpers were; ſo that he had very few men to whom he 
could breathe his Conſcience and Complaints, that were not 
Suborn'd againſt him, or Averſe to his Opinions: That on 
the other fide, if ſome Expedient were not ſpeedily found 


out, to Allay that Frantick Rage and Combination in the 


People, there was reaſon enough to believe, their Impious 
hands would be lifred up againſt his own Perſon, and (which 
he much more apprehended) againſt the Perſon of his Royal 
Conſort: and laſtly, that ( beſides the difficulty of getting 
thither ) he had no ground to be very confident of his Own 


Army: I fay, Whoever ſadly Contemplates this, will find 


cauſe to confeſs, the Part which the King had to a&, was 
not only harder than any Prince, but than any private Gentle- 
man had been expoſed to; and that it is much eaſier, upon 
the Accidents and Occurrences which have ſince happen d, 
to determine what was not to have been done, than art that 
time to have foreſeen, by what means to have freed himſelf 


from the Labyrinth in which he was involv'd. 


A T things being thus tranſacted, to conclude the Fate Tie _—_ : 
of this great Perſon, He was on the Twelfth day of May ie 12: 
brought from the Tower of London (where he had been 1541. 


a Priſoner near fix Months) to the Scaffold on Tower-Hill; 


where, with a compoſed, undaunted Courage, he told the 
People, He was come thither to ſatisfy them with his Head; 
te hut that he much fear d, the Reformation which was be- 
te gun in Blood, would not prove ſo fortunate to the King- 


dom, as They expected, and he wiſh'd: and after great 


expreſſions © Of his Devotions to the Church of England, and 
© the. Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law, — profeſs d 
ce in that Church; of his Loyalty to the King, and Affection 
e to the peace and welfare of 4 Kingdom; with marvel- 
lous tranquillity of mind, he deliver'd his Head to the Block, 
where it was ſever'd from his Body at a Blow. Many of the 
Standers by, who had not been over charitable to him in his 


Life, being much affected with the Courage and Chriſtianity 


of his Death. _ : 

Tavs Fell the greateſt Subject in power, and little in- 
ferior to any in Fortune, that was at that time in any of the 
three e Rong Whocould well remember the time, when 
he led thole People, who then purſued him to his Grave. 
He was a man of great Parts, and extraordinary Endowments 


of Nature; not unadorn'd with ſome addition of Art and 


Learning, though that again was more improved and illu- 


| ſtrared by the other; for he had a readineſs of Conception, 
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and ſharpneſs of Expreſſion, which made his Learning thought 
more than in truth it was. His firſt inclinations and addreſſes 
to the Court, were only to eſtabliſh his Greatneſs in the 


Country; where he al ſome acts of Power from 


the Lord Savile, who had been his Rival always there, and 
of late had ſtrengthen'd himſelf by being made a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor, and Officer at Court: but his firſt attempts were fo 
proſperous, that he contented not himſelf with being ſecure 
from that Lord's Power in the Country, but reſted nor, till 
he had bereav'd his adverſary of all power and place in Court; 
and fo ſent him down, a moſt Abject, Diſconſolate old man, 
to his Country, where he was to have the Superintendency 


over him too, by getting himſelf at that time made Lord 


Preſident of the North. Theſe Succeſſes, applied to a nature 
too Elate and Haughty of it ſelf, and a quicker Progreſs 


into the greateſt Employments and Truſt, made him more 


tranſported with Diſdain of other men, and more Contemn- 
ing the Forms of buſineſs, than haply he would have been, 
if he had met with ſome Interruptions in the beginning; and 
had paſs'd in a more leiſurely gradation to the Office of a 
Statcs-man. Ty 
He was, no doubt, of great obſervation, and a pier 
judgment, both in Things, and Perſons ; but his too 
skill in Perſons, made him judge the worſe of Things: for it 
was his Misfortune, to be in a time wherein very few wiſe 
men were equally employ'd with him; and ſcarce any ( but 
the Lord Coventry, whoſe Truſt was more confined ) whoſe 
Faculties and Abilities were equal to his: So that upon the 
matter he rely'd wholly upon himſelf; and diſcerning many 
Defects in moſt men, he too much neglected what they ſaid 
or did. Of all his Paſſions, his Pride was moſt predo 2 
which a moderate exerciſe of ill Fortune might have correct- 
ed and reform d; and which was by the hand of Heaven 
ſtrangely Puniſh'd, by bringing his Deſtruction upon him by 
Two things that he moſt deſpiſed, the People, and S* Harry 
Vane. Ina word, the Epitaph which Plutarch records that 
Sjlla wrote for himſelf, may not be unfitly applied to him, 
That no man did ever exceed him, either in doing good to 


his Friends, or in doing Miſchief to his Enemies; for his 


acts of both kinds were moſt notorious. 85 


A te ame TOGETHER with that of Attainder of the Earl of Straf- 1 


dent / ford, another Bill was paſs d by the King, of almoſt as Fatal 
Arteinder, a Conſequence both to the King and Kingdom, as that was 


« paſr'4 to the Earl, The AR for the perpetual Parliament; as it is 


& for th 
— —4 ſince call d. 


Tux vaſt Charge of the two Armies, was no other way 
ſupplied (for I have told you before the reaſon why they 


were 
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were ſo ſlow in granting of Subſidies) than by borrowing The Arte by 


great Sums of Money from the City or Citizens of London 


* rowing in the City; that Men had before cheerfully lent 
*their Eſtates, upon their confidence in the Honour and 
4 2 of the two Houſes; but they had now conſider'd 
* how deſperate that Security muſt prove, if the two Houſes 
* ſhould be Diſſolv d. Which conſideration, begun to have 
an univerſal Influence upon all Thoſe who were Perſonally 
Bound for Moneys already borrow'd ; © For that their Per- 
© ſons and Fortunes muſt anſwer thoſe Sums which had been 
*_ pur for the Publick benefit, if the Parliament ſhould be Dif- 
e ſolv d before any Act paſs for their Security. That their 
«Fears and Apprehenſions that this might happen, were 
© much advanced by the late Diſcovery of the Pot againſt 
te the Parliament; for though the particulars thereof were 
ce not yet publiſh'd, they diſcern d there was not that good 
cc meaning to the Parliament, as it deſerv d. This was no ſooner 


offer d, than the Reaſonableneſs of the Objection was en- 


forced; and the Neceſſity of finding ſome Expedient To 


| * ſatisfy the People of the gracious Intention and Reſolution 


© of the King; which were moſt unqueſtionable (for in all 
thoſe Articles of time, when they were to demand ſome un- 
reaſonable thing from him, they ſpared no duriful mention 


of the Piety and Goodneſs of his own Princely Nature; or 


large Promiſes what demonſtration of Duty they would 
ſhortly make to him) No way could be thought of ſo ſure, as 
an Act of Parliament, © That this Parliament ſhould not be 
ce Adjourn'd Prorogu'd, or Diflolv'd but by act of Parlia- 
© ment; which, upon this occaſion, his Majeſty would never 


| £ deny to Paſs. 


IT is not credible, what an univerſal reception and con- 
currence this Motion met with (which was to remove the 
Landmarks, and to deſtroy the Foundation of the Kingdom) 
inſomuch, as a Committee was immediately appointed to 
withdraw, and to prepare a ſhort Bill to that purpoſe; which 
was within a ſhort time (leſs than an Hour) brought into 


| the Houſe, and immediately twice Read, and Committed ; 


an expedition ſcarce ever heard of before in Parliament; and 
the next day, with as little agitation, and the contradiction 
of very few Voices, Ingroſs d and carried up to the Lords: 
with them it had ſome Debate, and Amendments, which 
were deliver d at a Conference, the principal whereof was, 
* That the time ſhould be limited and not left indefinite, and 
that it ſhould not be Difſolv'd within two Years, except by 

R 3 «conſent 


„ Act was 
upon the Credit of particular Perſons. The Emiſſaries in that dus 


Negotiation, about the time the Act of Attainder paſs'd the 
Commons, return d, That there was no more hope of bor- 
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ce conſent of both Houſes; that time being ſufficient to pro- 
vide againſt any Accidents that were then N 


Tus E Alterations were highly reſented in the Houſe of 


Commons, as argument of Jealouſy between the King and 


the Parliament, © That it ſhould be imaginable the Members 
* of both Houſes who refided from their Houſes and conve- 
te niences at great charge for the Service of the Publick, would 
te deſire to continue longer together than the neceſſity of that 
* Service ſhould require; without conſidering that it was 
more unlikely that the King (who had condeſcended ſo 
far to them, and had yet in truth receiv'd no fruit from 
their mecting) would Diflolve them, as long as they in- 
tended that for which they were Summon'd together, and 
contain'd themſelves within the bounds of Duty and Mo- 
dcration. | 


Bur the Commons ſtoutly inſiſted on their own Bill; and 


the Lords, in that hurry of Noiſe and Confuſion, when the 5 


meetings of the People were ſo frequent, kindly Conſented 
likewiſe to it: and fo, by the importunity, and upon the 
undertaking of Perſons he then moſt truſted, in the agony 


of the other diſpatch, the King was induced to include that 


| Bill in the Commiſſion with the Act of Attainder, and they 


were both Paſs'd together. 
Ar TER the Paſſing theſe two Bills, the temper and ſpirit 


of the People, both within and without the walls of the two 


Houſes, grew marvellous calm and compoſed; there being 
likewiſe about that time Paſs'd by the King, the two Bills 
for the taking away the Star-Chamber Court, and the High 
Commiſhon: So that there was not a Grievance or Inconve- 
nience Real or Imaginary, to which there was not a thorough 
Remedy applyed; and therefore all Men expected, that both 


Armies would be ſpeedily Disbanded, and ſuch returns of 


Duty and Acknowledgment be made to the King, as might 
be agrecable to their Profeſſions, and to the Royal Favours | 


he vouchſafed to his People. 


Bu T what proviſions ſoever were made for the Publick, 
particular Perſons had receiv'd no ſatisfaction. The Death 


of the Earl of Bedford, and the High Proceedings in all thoſe 


Caſes in which the King was moſt concern d; left all Thoſe 


who expected offices and Preferments, deſperate in their | 
hopes: And yet an Accident happen'd, that might have been 


look'd upon as an earneſt or inſtance of ſome encouragement 
that way. 


BESTDES the Lord Say's being inveſted in the Maſterſhip | 


of the Wards, in the place of the Lord Cottington (who was 
every day threaten'd upon the Secretary's Paper of Reſults, 


to be accuſed of High Treaſon, till, like a Wiſe Man, he 


retir'd 


been gloriouſly promiſed) that it was both in Dignity and 2. 
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retir'd from the Offices which begot his Trouble; and for a 

long time after, till he again Embark'd himſelf in Publick 
Employments, enjoy d himſelf without the leaſt diſturbance) 

At a Committee in the Houſe of Lords, in the Afternoon, in 

ſome Debate, Paſſion aroſe between the Earl of Pembroke, 

who was then Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold, and the 

Lord Mowbray, eldeſt Son of the Earl of Arundel; and from 
angry and diſdainful Words, an offer or attempt of Blows 

was made; for which Miſdemeanour, they were the next day _ 
both ſent to the Tower by the Houſe of Lords. The King 7": 's 


| fakes the 


taking advantage of this miſcarriage; and having been long, Sraff of 1.or4 


incenſed, by the Paſſionate, Indiſcreet, and Inſolent Carriage be 


of the Earl, ſent to him, by a Gentleman Uſher, for his Staff; Ea «f 


WY | | „ 4 pembroke 
and within two or three days after, beſtow d it upon the Earl yur por many 


of Eſſex: who, without any heſitation, took it. te the Eel 


Ir was thought this extraordinary grace to the moſt Popu- J Eden. 


ar Perſon of the Kingdom, would have had a notable influence 
upon the whole Party, which made Him believe ir depended 


very much on him: But it was fo far from having that ef- 


fect, as they look d upon that favour, rather as a mark of 


Puniſhment and Revenge upon the Earl of Pembroke, for his 
affection to them, and for giving his Suffrage againſt the 
Earl of Strafford (which he had often profeſs d to the King 


he could never in Conſcience do) than of eſteem and kind- 


neſs to the Earl of Eſſex; and ſo they were in truth more of- 
fended and incenſed with the Diſgrace and diſobligation to 
the One, than they were pleaſed with the Preferment of the 
Other: therefore whatever concern'd the King in Right; or 
what he might naturally expect from the Compliance and Af- 


fection of the Houſe; or what was any way recommended by 


his Majeſty to them, found little or no Reſpect. 15 
H1s Revenue was ſo far from being advanc'd (as had The m_ 7 
e and. 

Value, much leflen'd from what it was. For ſhortly after the Poundege, 


beginning of the Parliament, great Complaint had been made, 


That Tonnage and Poundage (which is the Duty and Sub- 
2 paid by the Merchant upon Trade)“ had been taken by 


e King without conſent of Parliament; the cafe whereof 


in truth is this: This ry os been conſtantly given to 


the Succceding King, ever ſince the Reign of King Edward 
the Fourth, for his Life, in the Firſt Parliament they held 
after their coming to the Crown: Before that time, it had 
becn granted for years; and was originally intended for the 
ſupport of the Navy, whereby the Merchant might be freed 
from danger of Pirates; and upon the death of every King 
fince that time, his Succeſſor commonly receiv'd it, without 
the leaſt interruption, till the next Parliament; in the be- 

N ginning 
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that, though ir was, and muſt always be acknowledg d, as the 


free gift of the People (as all other Subſidies are) yet it was 


look d upon as fo Eſſential a part of the Revenue of the 
Crown, that it could not be withour it: and as the King is 
not leſs King before his Coronation than he is after, ſo this 
Duty had been till enjoy d as freely before, as it was after 
an Act of Parliament to that purpoſe ; neither had there been 
ever any Exception taken in Parliament (which ſometimes 


was not in a Year after the Death of the former King) that 


the Crown had continued the Receipt of it; which it did, 


till the time of a new Grant. 


Tus, after the death of King James, his Majeſty receiv'd 
it, till the Firſt Parliament was Summon'd ; and, That and 
Two more being unfortunately Diſſolv d (as was ſaid before) 
in which his Miniſters were not ſollicitous enough for the 


Paſling that Act for Tonnage and Poundage, continued the 


Receipt of ir till this preſent Parliament: Then (that is, many 
weeks after the beginning of it) it was directed, That a 
© Bill ſhould be ſpeedily prepar d for the granting it, as had 
te been uſual, leſt the Crown might, by ſo long enjoying, in 
*a manner preſcribe to it of Right, without the 

* of the People; which the King always diſclaim'd to do. 
Shortly after (no Man preſuming to intimate, that it ſhould 
be granted in any other manner than of courſe it had been) 


it was alledg'd © That the Bill could not be ſo ſpeedily pre- 


*par'd as were to be wiſh'd, by reaſon that there were many 


ce juſt . made by the Merchants to the Book of 
Rates, which had been lately made by the Farmers of the 
Cuſtoms, in the time and by the direction of the Earl of 


© Portland (Circumſtances that carried Prejudice enough to 


whatſoever they were applied) and therefore it was propoſed, 
pet expedient to continue bs: Ma- 


for the preſent, as the 
jeſty's Supply, and to preſerve the Right of giving in the 


People, That a Temporary Bill ſhould paſs, for the granting 
te the ſame to his Mateſty for two RD only, in which 


ee time a new Book of Rates ſhould be made, more advan- 


| Countenance of a ſolemn Judgment in the Exchequer Cham- 


te tagious to his Majeſty in point of profit (which was always 


profeſs'd) * and then a Compleat Act might pals. 
To this purpoſe a Bill was accordingly brought in, the 
Preamble whereof © Renounc'd and declar d againſt not only 
*any power in the Crown of Levying the Duty of Tonnage 
*and Poundage, withour the Expreſs conſent of Parliament, 
© but alſo any power of Impoſition upon any Merchandizes 
* what{ocyer, and in any caſc whatſoever ; what had been 
conſtantly practiſed in the beſt times by the Crown; had the 
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ber; and though often agitated in Parliament, had never been 
yet declar d againſt: Yet this quietly paſs'd both Houſes, as 
a thing not worth conſidering. And ſo in expectation and 
confidence, that they would make glorious Additions to the 
State and Revenue of the Crown, his Majeſty ſuffer d himſelf 
to be gry th of all that he had left; and of the ſole ſtock of 

ad to borrow Moneys upon: for though in truth 
Men knew that Revenue was not Legally veſted in the King 
till an Act of Parliament, yet all Men look'd upon it as un- 
queſtionable to Paſs; and fo it was not only a competent 
proportion for the preſent ſupport of his Houſe, but was un- 
deritood a good Security for any ordinary Sum of Money 


2165 


upon advance, as forty or fifty thouſand pound, upon any 


emergent occaſion. | = 
ALL good Men diſcern'd this groſs uſage, and the diſad- 
vantage impoſed upon his Majeſty by this mutation; and 


as had been uſual; and ſuch an improvement of the Book of 
Rates as had been promiſed, as ſoon as the buſineſs of the 
Earl of Straſſord was over: which had been always objected, 


as neceſſary to preccde all other conſultations. But this was 


no ſooner mov'd, As Seaſonable in order ro Their own 
* Profeſſions, and in a degree due to the King, after ſo many 
* reitcrated expreſſions of Favour and Affection to his People, 
ce by ſo many excellent Laws, and other Condeſcenſions; | 
they objected, The Odiouſneſs of the late Plot againſt the 
te Parliament, which was not yet fully diſcover d: That not- 
ce ithſtand ing thoſe gracious demonſtrations of Favour from 
te the King, in the Laws and other Acts mention d, They 
* had great cauſe to apprehend, ſome ill affected Perſons had 
ce ſtill an influence upon his Majeſty, to the Diſſervice of the 
«Parliament, and to beget No es in Him towards them; 
te for that they had plainly diſcover'd (which they ſhould in 


The mention 


of the former 


Plot between 


therefore expected a full Reparation, by ſuch an Act for Life theCour and 


the Army 
reviv d in 


the Houſe of 


Commons. 


ce ſhort time be able to preſent fully to the Houſe) that 


* there had been a Deſign, not only to Poyſon the Affections 


< of the Army towards the Parliament by making them be- 


te lieve that They were neglected, and the Scots preferr d 
* much before them; but to bring up that Army to London, 


*with a purpoſe to Awe the Parliament: That there was a 


t the City: That there had been an attempt to prevail with 


*refolution to Seize the Tower, and to make it a Curb upon 


the Officers of the Scotiſh Army, at leaſt to fit ſtill as Neu- 


e ters, whilſt the Others acted this Tragedy: That the Con- 


te federates in this Deſign had taken an Oath, to Oppole any 
te courſe that ſhould be adviſed for the Removing the Biſhops 
te out of the Houſe of Peers; to Preſerve and Defend the 


King's Prerogative, to the utmoſt extent that any of his 


te Proge- 
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ce Progenitors had enjoy d; and to ſettle his Majeſty's Re- 
te venue: That they had reaſon to fear his Majeſty's own Con- 
*currence, at leaſt his Approbation in this Deſign (which 
* if not prevented, muſt have prov'd fo pernicious and fatal 
te to the Kingdom) for that, beſides that the Perſons princi- 
pally engag d in it, were of the neareſt Truſt about the 


*King and Queen, They had clear proof, that a Paper had 


* paſs d his Majeſty's peruſal, in which were contain d, man 
ſharp Invectives againſt the Parliament; a defire that they 
te might have the exerciſe of Martial Law (the mention 
* whereof, was the moſt Unpopular and Odious thing that 
*could be imagin'd) and an offer of Service to Defend his 
* Majeſty's Perſon, which was an implication as if it had been 
* in Danger: and that this Paper ſhould have been Sign'd by 
te all the Officers of the Army; for the better encouragement 
«wherein, the King himſelf had written a C. and an R. as a 
© teſtimony that he approv d of it. ; 


Turs Diſcourſe, ſo Methodically and Confidently averr'd, 


made a ſtrange Im uns Yes; va reſerving themſelves till 
the evidence ſhould be produced) in the minds of moſt Men; 
who belicv'd, that ach particulars could never have been 
with that Solemnity inform'd, if the proofs were not very 
clear; and ſerv'd, not only to blaſt whatſoever was mov'd 


on his Majeſty's behalf, but to diſcountenance, what, till | 


then, had been the moſt Popular motion that could be made, 
which was the Disbanding both Armies, and the Scots re- 
turn into their own Country. Forthe better accompliſhment 


390595 l. whereof, and as a Teſtimony of their Brotherly Affections, I 
Voted to the 


Scots for « the two Houſes had frankly and bountifully undertaken, © To 
Sani, give them a Gratuity of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


lawance, © — — during the time that their ſtay here ſhould be ne- 
cc ce ary. | | | | 

Ar Ex that AR, the King might have been reaſonably 

awaked from any extraordinary Confidence in the Loyalty, 

Honour, or - bag of both Houſes. And without doubt, 

when Poſterity ſhall recover the Courage, and Conſcience, 

and the old Honour, of the Engliſh Nation, it will not with 


more Indignation and Bluſhes contemplate any action of this 


- Seditious and Rebellious Age, than that the Nobility and 


Gent 
Ranks ron an Invaſion from a Forreign Nation, with 
whatever Eſtabliſhments They propoſed in their own King- 
dom, and with a Donative of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, over and above all Charges, out of the bowels of 
England; which will yet appear the more prodigious, when 
it ſhall be conſider d that not a Fifth part of thoſe who were 
| Acceſſaries 
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— 2 over and above the twenty five thouſand pounds the 


of England, who were not guilty of the Treaſon, 


"—_—_— 
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Acceſflarics to that Infamous Prodigality, were either fayourers 


of their Ends, or great Well-wiſhers to their Nation. 


Bur very many gave themſelves leave, unfaithfully, to 
be abſent from thoſe Debates, when the Wealth and Honour 
of their Country was to be tranſplanted into a ſtrange Land; 
Others look d upon it as a good purchaſe, to be freed of 
the payment of Fourſcore Thouſand pounds the Month 
(which was the Charge of both Armies) by an entire Sum 


of Three Hundred Thouſand pounds; and ſome plcaſed 


themſelves with an aſſurance, that the Scandal, and Unrca- 
ſonableneſs of the Sum, would provoke the People to a Ha- 
tred and Revenge, and fo that the Brother-hood would not 
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be Supported, but Deſtroy'd, by that extravagant Bounty: 


Vet theſe were only ſhort Ejaculations to pleaſe themſelves 


for the time; for many of thoſe, who had no other reaſon. 


to conſent to that vaſt Sum, but that they might be rid of 


them, were fo inflam'd and tranſported with the Tale of the 


ſo far ſwallow d and digeſted an aſſurance that it was true, 
that they reſerv'd no Diſtinguiſhing or Judging faculties, for 

ſhould be preſented 
to them. „ 


_ AFTER they had play'd with this Plot, and given the 


Houſe heats and colds, by applying parts of it to them upon 


emergment occaſions, for the ſpace of near three Months; and 


Plot, that they had then no mind to let them go; and had 


find ing, that though it did them . Sevices, in ad- 


vancing their own Reputations, and Calumniating the King's 
Honour, yet, that it had not a through effect at Court for 
their Preferment; they reſolv d ro ſhew all their Ware, and 
to produce their whole Evidence: for the perfecting whereof, 
they had © A late mark of God's great favour towards them, 


in his furniſhing them with Evidence for the compleat Diſ- 


te covery of the whole Miſchief, from one that was a princi- 
* pal Contriver of it. Y 
We faid before, that upon the firſt Motion in the Houſe 


of Commons, by Mr Pym, For a Committee of Examina- 
* tion, and for an Addreſs to the King, that he would grant 
* no Paſſes to any of his Servants to go beyond Seas, ſome 


Perſons, of near relation to his Truſt, immediately abſented 


themſelves; which were M Peircy, and Mr Fermyn: now the 
latter of theſe, without interruption, tranſported himſelf into 


France; but M* Peircy, delaying his pac upon ſome occa- 
ſions of his own, and concealing himſelf in ſome obſcure places 


in Suſſex, near to his Brother's Houſe, was at laſt diſcover'd ; 


and when he endeayour'd to have eſcaped, was ſet upon by 
the Country people, and with great difficulty, and not withour 
ſome hurt, got from them, and was not in ſome Months again 


heard of, IT 
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I T was generally bcliev'd afterwards, that finding the Sea- 


Ports ſhut, and Watches ſet for his apprehenſion in all thoſe 
places, whereby the Tranſporting himſelf into Forreign Parts 
was very difficult, he found means to return to London, and 


to put himſelf into his Brother's Protection; where it is 
thought he was harbour d, till his hurt was cured ; the ſtrict- 
neſs of the enquiry, over ; and, till he had prepar'd that Letter 
to his Brother, the Earl of Northumberland, which ſerv'd, as 


far as in Him lay, to deſtroy all his Companions, and fur- 


niſh'd the Committee with that which they call'd, © A double 
Evidence: for they had no ſooner receiv'd that Letter 


from the Earl of Northumberland, than they told the Houſe, 


They were now ready for a Compleat Diſcovery; and 


thereupon, produced the Evidence of Colonel Goring, and 


the Letter from M. Peircy ; both which agreed upon the re- 


lation, © Of a meeting at M* Piercy's Chamber; and of a diſ- 


e courſe of the Parliaments Neglect of the King's, and Fa- 
*youring the Scotiſb Army; the taking an Oath of Secrecy; 
tand ſome other particulars: all which had been —_— 
denied, by thoſe of them that were Members of 14 Houſe 
of Commons, M* Wilmot, M* Aſbburnham, and Mr Pollard, 
upon their Examinations upon Oath.  _. 

Ir will hardly be believ'd hereafter (but that the Effects 


of ſuch Impoſtures have left ſuch deep Marks) that the Evi- 


dence Then given, could, in fo Grave and Judging an Aſ- 
ſembly, as a High Court of Parliament, till then, had always 
been, have brought the leaſt prejudice upon the King ; or in- 
deed, damage to any Perſon accuſed: there being in all the 


Teſtimonies 2 ſo little ſhew of Proof, of a real 


Deſign, or Plot, to bring up the Army (which was the chief 
matter alledg d) to Awe the Parliament, that in truth it was 
very evident, there was no Plot at all; only a free Com- 
munication between Perſons (the Major part whereof were 


of the Houſe) Of the ill Arts that were generally uſed to 

Corrupt the Affections of the People; and of ſome Expe- 
dient, whereby, in that ſo publick infection, the Army (in 
which they had all conſiderable Command, two of them being 


General Officers) © Might be preſerv d from being wrought 
* upon and corrupted: in which diſcourſe Colonel — 


himſelf, as appear d by his own Examination, only propoſe 


wild and extravagant Overtures, Of bringing up 4 
*and ſurprizing the Tower ; which was, by all the reſt, with 
© manifeſt diſlike, rejected: That all this had paſs d at one 


te meeting, in which, They who met were ſo ill ſatisſied in 


bone another, that they never would come together again: 


e That when the bringing up the Army to London was once 
*ralked of before the King, his Majeſty would not hear of — 
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« but only deſired, that their Affections might be kept en- 
te tire for his Service, as far as was conſiſtent with the Laws 
cc of the Land, which were in danger to be invaded. 

YET, notwithſtanding that all this appear'd; and that 
this was all that did ap ar (beſides a Diſcourſe of a Petition; 
for the Petition it ſe they would not produce, fign'd with 
C. R. which is before ſet down in terms) the Specious, Po- 
ſitive Narration of the whole, by M* Pym, before the Evi- 
dence was read; the Denying what was Now proved, and 
confeſs d by themſelves by M Wilmot, Aſhburnham, and 
Pollard, upon the Former Examination; the Flight of Mr 
 Fermyn, and Mr Piercy, and fome others; the mention of 
tome clauſes in the Petition fign'd with C. R. and ſome en- 
vious, dark glances, both in M* Goring's Examination, and 
Mr Peircy's Letter, at the King and Queen, as if They knew 
more than was expreſs d, ſo tranſported the Hearers (who 
made themſelves Judges too) that taking all that was ſaid, 
to be proved, they quickly voted, that there was a deſign 
ce to bring up the Army to force the Parliament; reſolv'd to 
accuſe Mi Fermyn and M Peircy of High Treaſon ; commit- 
red the three Members of the Houſe of Commons to feveral 
Priſons, and put them from being Members, that in their 
rooms they might bring in three more fit for their ſervice, as 
they ſhortly did; gave Colonel Goring publick thanks, For 
< preſerving the Kingdom, and the Liberties of Parliament; 
and fill'd the People with Jealouſy for their Security, and 
with univerſal Acclamations of their great wiſdom and vi- 
gilancy, So that this Plot ſerv'd to produce their firſt Pro- 
teſtation; to inflame the People againſt the Earl of Strafford, 
and in a degree to compaſs their ends upon that great Per- 
fon, as hath been before obfery'd; to procure the Bill for 
the continuance of this Parliament, the Foundation, or the 
Fountain, of all the publick Calamities; to hinder and croſs 
all overtures made for the Revenue of the King, and to leſ- 

ſen the general Reverence and Duty to both their Majeſties ; 
ro continue the Scotiſh Army within the Kingdom, and con- 
ſequently, to hinder the King's from being Disbanded, to 
incenſe * Houſes againſt the Biſnops, as if the deſign had 
been principally for Their protection (there being one Wit- 
neſs who ſald, He had been told, that the Clergy would 
te raiſe and pay one thouſand Horſe, to be employ'd againſt 
*the Parliament) to blaſt the reputation of the Earl of 
New-Caftle, whole zeal to his Majeſty's Service was moſt re- 
markable, as if he had been to have Commanded the Army ; 
and laſtly, to advance their own credit and eſtimation with 
the People, as if they were the only Patriots, that intended 
the Preſervation of Religion, Law, and Liberty. 2 
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AN o having made this uſe of it (which is a ſufficient ar- 
gument what opinion they had of Their own Evidence) 
They never Proccedcd againſt any of the Perſons who were 
in their power, though they patiently attended and impor- 


tuned a Tryal above a year after their Accuſation : for they 
well knew, there muſt be then a more exact and ſtri& weigh- - 


ing of the Proofs ; and that the Perſons accuſed, would not 
only vindicate Themſelves from the aſperſions which were 
laid upon them, but could Recriminate upon the principal 
Proſecutors with ſuch charges, as they would not fo eaſily 


be freed from; and this was the reaſon, that, even during 


the heat and noiſc of their Accuſation, they receiv d very ci- 
vil offices, viſits, and addreſſes, from the chief of thoſe who 
were truſted with the Proſecution. 8 
Tux ſending that Letter of Me Peircy's to the Houſe of 
Commons; or rather, the procuring that Letter to be writ 
(in which, ſuch infinuations were made, to the prejudice of 
the King and Quecn) was the firſt viſible inſtance of the 
defection of the Earl of Northumberland from his Majeſty's 
Service; which wrought ſeveral ill effects in the minds of 
many: for as the Earl then had the moſt eſteem'd and un- 
blemiſh'd Reputation in Court and Country, of any Perſon of 
his Rank throughout the Kingdom; ſo They who knew 
him well, diſcern'd, that the Greatneſs of that Reputation, 
was but an effect of the ſingular Grace and Favour ſhew'd 
to him by his Majeſty ; who, immediately upon the death of 


his Father, had taken this Earl (being then leſs than Thirty 


years of age) into his immediate and eminent Care; fi 

made him a Privy-Councellor; then Knight of the Order of 
the Garter; then (that he might fit him by degrees for the 
greateſt Truſt and Employments) ſent him Admiral into the 
Narrow Seas, of a Royal Navy; and after a Summer ſpent 
in that exerciſe, made him Lord High Admiral of England ; 
and to the very minute of which we ſpeak, proſecuted him 
with all manner and demonſtration of Reſpect ard Kindneſs ; 
and (as I heard his Majeſty himſelf ſay) < Courted him as 
<his Miſtreſs, and Converſed with him as his Friend, with- 
t out the leaſt interruption or intermiſſion of any poſſible 


«favour and kindneſs. And therefore many, who obſerv'd 
this great Earl purchaſe this opportunity of Difſerving the 


King, at the price of his Brother's honour, and of his own 
eratitude, concluded, that he had ſome notable temptation 
in Conſcience, and that the Court was much worſe than it 
was believ'd to be. Tl Z 

Tas truth is, that after his Brother's being accuſed of 


High Treaſon; and then, upon his hurt in Suſſex, coming 
directly to Northumberland-Houſe to ſhelter hi 


being 


elf; the Earl 
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Seas after his wound was cured, adviſed with a confident 
Friend then in Power, whoſe affection to him he doubted 
not, and who, innocently enough, brought Me Pym into the 
Council, who over-witted them both, by frankly conſenting, 
e That M- Peircy ſhould eſcape into France, which was all the 
care the Earl had; but then obliged him, © Firſt to draw 
< ſuch a Letter from him, as might by the Party be applied 
* as an Evidence of the reality of the Plot, after he was 
ce eſcaped; and in this manner the Letter was procured: which 
made a laſting Quarrel between the two Brothers; and made 
the Earl more at the diſpoſal of thoſe perſons whom he had 
truſted fo far, than he had been before. 

AFTER the Act for the Continuance of the Parliament, 
the Houſe of Commons took much more upon them, in 
point of their Privileges, than they had done; and more un- 
dervalued the Concurrence of the Peers; though that Act, 
neither added any thing to, nor extended their Juriſdiction: 
which juriſdiction, the wiſdom of former times kept from 
being Limited or Defined; there being Then no danger of 
exceſs; and it being much more agrecable to the nature of 
the Supreme Court to have an unlimited Iuriſdiction. But 
now that they could not be Diſſolvd without Their Own 
conſent (the Apprehenſion and Fear whereof, had always 
before kept them within ſome bounds of Modelty) they 


 call'd any Power they pleaſed to aſſume to Themſelves, A 


Branch of their Privilege; and any Oppoſing or Queſtion- 
ing that Power, A Breach of their Privileges: which all 
© men were bound to Defend by Their late Proteſtation; 
* and They were the Only proper Judges of Their Own Pri- 
ce yileges. Ro, 
HerEveon, They call'd whom they pleas'd, Dalinquents ; 
receiv'd Complaints of all kinds; and committed to Priſon 
whom they pleas'd: which had been never done, nor attempt- 
ed, before This Parliament; except in ſome ſuch apparent 
Breach, as the Arreſting a Priviledg'd perſon, or the like: 
And, as if Theirs had fwallow'd up all other Privileges, of 


, Peers, and the King himſelf, * the Lords rejecting a Bill 
ſent up to them, To compel a 


perſons (without diſtinction 
of Quality; and without diſtinction of Puniſhment or Pro- 


_ ceeding, upon their refuſal) © To take the late Proteſtation; 


and two Lords of great Credit (the Earl of Southampton, and 
the Lord Roberts) having refuſed to take the ſame ; the 
Houſe of Commons in great Fury, and with many expreſſi- 
ons of Contempt, by a Vote declared, That the Proteſtation 
te made by Them, was fit to be taken by every perſon, that 


«yas well affected in Religion, and to the good of the Com- 


mon- 
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ce mon- wealth; and therefore, that what perſon ſoever ſhould 
cc not take the Proteſtation, was unfit to bear Office in the 
< Church or Common- wealth; and directed farther, © That 
ce that Vote ſhould be Printed, and that the Knights and 
ce Burgeſſes ſhould ſend down Copies of it, to the ſeveral 


e places for which they ferv'd: which was the moſt unparal- 


lel'd breach of Privilege; and the higheſt and moſt infolent 
Affront to the Lords, to the King, and to the juſtice of the 
Kingdom; and the moſt Deſtructive to Parliaments, that any 
Age had been guilty of. And yet, when ſome of the Peers 
nobly reſented it, on the behalf of the Peerage, and the Li- 
berty of the Subject; and preſs d reſolutely for reparation, 


means was found out, to engage the King to interpoſe his 


Royal mediation with thoſe Lords, to rhe end they might 
uietly paſs by that publick Violation and Indignity without 
— inſiſting on it. 
Alt this time the two Armies were continued at a vaſt 
Charge, many men r ſo that ĩt might be 
ſpoken of) That the Scots would not retire, till the Bill 
e againſt Epiſcopacy was paſs d: Whereupon, the King ſent 
them word, about the beginning of Fly, © That he deſired all 


9 * might be uſed for the Disbanding both the Armies; for 
cc t 


«and Promiſe made to his Subjects of Scotland, meant to vi- 
{jt that his Native Kingdom, for the better E the 


5 e wiſh'd them, againſt that time, to Prepare and Finiſh any 


probation, for the good 


better, and more orderly doing whereof, he had Con- 
tte ſtituted the Earl of Holland General of his Army (the 
Earl of Northumberland, by reaſon of his Ind iſpoſition in 
health, or ſome other reaſon, having laid down his Com- 
miſſion) © And intended forthwith to ſend him down thither : 
c That his Majeſty himſelf, according to a former Reſolution, 


* Peace there; and appointed the day (about fourteen days 
te after) he reſoly'd to begin his Progreſs; and therefore 


«ſuch Acts, as they deſired might receive his Majeſty's Ap- 
of the Kingdom, if there yet re- 
* main'd any thing to be ask d of him. Notwithſtanding 


which meſſage, they ſpent moſt of their time upon the Bill 


for extirpation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; without 
either finiſhing the Act of Pacification between the two Na- 


tions, or giving order for the Disbanding the Army. 


Ir was wonder d at by many, and ſure was a great Miſ- 
fortune to the King, that he choſe not rather, at that time 
(though the buſineſs was only to Disband) to Conttitute 
the Earl of Eſex General of his Army, than the Earl of Hol- 
land; for (beſides that it would have been an Act of much 
more grace and ſatisfaction to the People, and to the Soldiery ) 
his Majeſty having lately giyen him ſo great an * 

| | s 
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His truſt, as the making him Chamberlain of his Houſe, he 
oughr in Policy to have purſued that work, by any ſeaſonable 
accumulation of Fayour, till he had made him his perfect 
Creature; which had been very eaſy, if skilfully attempted : 
for his Pride and Ambition, which were not accompanied 
with any habit of ill Nature, were very capable of Obliga- 
tions; and he had a Faithfulneſs and Conſtancy in his Na- 
ture, which had kept him always Religious in matter of 
truſt ; Then he was almoſt a declard Enemy to the Scoti 


Nation; and would have been very Punctual in all Forma- 


lities and Decencies, which had any relation to his Maſter's 
Honour, or the Honour of the Nation. In a word, he might 
have been Impoſed upon in his underſtanding, but could not 
have been Corrupted, by hopes or fears of what the two 
Houſes could have done to him; and was then more the 
Idol of the People, than in truth the Idolater of them. 
WuHeREas, by making the Earl of Holland General, his 


Majeſty much Diſobliged the Other, who expected it, and 


to whom it had been in a manner offer d; and made him 
apprehend ſome diſtruſt in the King towards him; and that 


his former favour in his Office had been conferr'd on him, 


rather becauſe no man elſe had been able to bear the Envy 
of Diſplacing the Earl of Pembroke, than that his Own Merit 


and Service was valued. Beſides the Earl of Holland, upon 


bone conferr'd that Honour, had formerly diſappointed 
him, Md often incurr'd his diſpleaſure; and wore ſome 


273 


marks of it; and was of no other Intereſt or Reputation 


with the Party which could do miſchief, than as a perſon 
Obnoxious to them, in the miſ-executing his great and ter- 
rible Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, by which he had vex'd 
and oppreſs d moſt Counties in England, and the moſt Con- 
ſidera ſe 

that they knew he durſt not offend them, apd would pur- 
chaſe Their prote&ion and good opinion at any price: As 
it fell out; for within few days after the King was gone 
through that Army, in his way to Scotland, the Earl wrote 


a Letter, which wagcommunicated to both Houſes, in which 


be 22 expreſs'd © Some new Deſign to have been ſer 
cc on foo 


7 t for Corrupting the Army; for which there was 
never after the leaſt colour given; but ſerv'd then, to height- 


en the old Jealouſfies: and to beſpeak a Miſunderſtanding for 
whatſoever ſhould be propoſed on his Majeſty's behalf during 
his abſence. 

Mex now bcliev'd that they would be very forward in 
Diſmiſſing the Scotiſo Army, and Disbanding the other, 
which coſt the Kingdom ſo vaſt a Sum of Money every 


perſons in thoſe Counties, and in other particulars, 


Month; and they had already Voted a Brotherly aſſiſtance 
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to the Scott of Three Hundred Thouſand pounds, for the 


Service They had perform'd; and an Act was already pre- 


pared for the raiſing the Sum: but They had yet no mind to 
part with their beloved Brethren. | 

Tus Commiſſioners who treated with the Scots, had a- 
greed, © That the King ſhould be preſent in his Parliament in 
« Edenborough, by ſuch a day in Fuly, to Paſs the Act for Pa- 
te cification between the two es oo and ſuch other Acts 
«as his Parliament there ſhould propoſe to him; and his 
Majeſty prepared to begin his Progreſs, ſoon enough to be 
in Scotland by the time; and they reſoly'd on all ſides, Thar 
te the one Army ſhould be drawn out of the Kingdom, and 
ce the other totally Disbandcd, before the King ſhould arrive 


*in the Northern parts, for many rcaſons. As They had 


| loſt all confidence in the affections of the Engliſh Army, ſo 


of Warden of the Cinque-Ports from him, that it might be 


there were many Jealouſies ariſen among the Scots; both in 


their Army, and amongſt their greateſt Counſellors: not- 


withſtanding all which, inſtead of making haſte to the Diſ- 
banding, They publiſh'd much Jealouſy and Diſſatisfaction 
to remain with them, of the Court; There were ſome evil 


*« Counſellors ſtill about the King, who obſtructed many 


ce gracious acts, which would otherwiſe flow from his good- 
neſs and bounty towards his People; and made Hl impreſ- 


« ſions in him, of the Parliament it ſelf, and its proceedings. 


TugIx deſign was to remove the Duke of — 
the King; both becauſe they had a mind to have hi 


conferr'd on the Earl of Warwick; and as he was almoſt the 
Only man of great Quality and Conſideration about the King, 
who did not in the leaſt degree ſtoop, or make court to 


them, but croſs d them boldly in the Houſe; and all other 


ways purſued his Maſter's Service, with his utmoſt vigour 


and intentneſs of mind: They could not charge him with 


any thing like a Crime, and therefore only intended by ſome 
Vote to Brand him, and make him Odious; by which they 
pres, they ſhould at laſt make him willing to ranſome 


imſelf by quitting that Office: For which, there was ſome 
underhand treaty, by perſons who were ſollicitous to prevent 
farther inconveniencies; and as they found any thing like to 


ſucceed in that, they ſlacken d or advanced their diſcourſe of 
Evil Counſellors. : 


Ons day they were very warm upon the Argument, and 
had a ap to have named Him directly, which they had 
o fo 


hitherto forborn to do, when M* ide ſtood up, and ſaid, 


He did really believe that there yet remain d ſome Evil 


* Counſellors, who did much harm about the King; and 
* that it would be much better ro Name them, than 6 
Amuſe 
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te Amuſe the Houſe ſo often with the general mention of 


them, as if we were afraid to name them: He propoſed, 
*that there might be a day appointed, on which, upon due 
* reflections upon Thoſe who had been moſt notorious in 
* doing Miſchief to the Publick, we might moſt probably 
*find, Who they were who trod ſtill in the ſame paths, and 
* might Name them accordingly ; and that for His part, if a 


*day were appointed for that diſcovery, He would be ready 


eto name One, who by all the marks we could judge by, 
*and by his former Courſe of Life might very reaſonably be 
*believ'd to be an Evil Counſellor. 


Marquis of Hamilton (who, for the reaſons aforeſaid, was 
very dear to them) and thenceforward, though they de- 
ſiſted not from proſecuting the Duke, till at laſt they had 
compell'd him to quit the Cinque-Ports to the Earl of War- 
wiek, They no more urged the diſcovery of Evil Counſellors. 
And all the Familiar Friends of M* Hyde, were importuned 
to move him, © Not to endeavour to 40 any Prejudice to the 
« Marquis of Hamilton; and even the King himſelf, was pre- 
vail'd with tc fend to him to that purpole : So induſtrious 
was that People to preſerve Thoſe whom for private ends 
they deſir d to Preſerve, as well as to Deſtroy Thoſe who they 
deſir d ſhould be deſtroy'd. j 


Wuaen every body expected that nothing ſhould be men- & Edward 


Txxy were exccedingly 1 that he meant the 


Deering's 4 | 


tion d in the Houſe but the diſpatch of the Treaty of the Pa- z;y f . 
cification, by the Commiſſioners of both fides ; which was M E- 


vived in the 


the only obſtruction to the diſcharge of the Armies, and CT. 


which could be done in two days, if they purſued it: They Houſe of 


call'd in a Morning, For the Bill (that had ſo long before n. 


and Com- 


been brought in by Sr Edward Deering) © For the Extirpa- mme. 


« tion of Epiſcopacy; and gave it a Second reading; and 
| Refolv'd, © That it ſhould be committed to a Committee of 
ce the whole Houſe, and that it ſhould be procceded upon the 
*next Morning, It was a very long Debate the next Morn- 


ing, after the Speaker had left the Chair, Who ſhould be in 


the Chair for the Committee ; They who wiſh'd well to the 
Bill, having refolv'd To put M* Hyde into the Chair, that he 
te might not give them trouble by frequent Speaking, and ſo 


te roo much obſtruct the expediting the Bill; They who were 


againſt the Bill, preſs d and call'd loud to Mr Crew to be in 
the Chair: but in concluſion, Mr Hyde was commanded to 


the Chair; They who were enemies to the Bill being divided 


in opinion, many believing, that he would obſtruct the Bill 


more in that place, than if he remain d at liberty; and they 


found it to be true. | 


Tut Firſt day the Committee fat full {even hours, and 
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determin'd, © That every day, aſſoon as the Houſe was re- 
e ſumed, the Chairman ſhould report the ſeveral Votes of 
«that day to the Houſe, which ſhould determine them be- 
te fore it roſe; which was without any Precedent, and very 
Prejudicial to the grave tranſaction of the buſineſs: For, be- 
fides that it was a Prejudging the Houſe in its judgment, 
who, upon Report of the Committee, ſhould have regard to 
the whole Bill in the Amendments made by them, which 
They were precluded from, by having confirm'd the ſeveral 
days Votes; It was fo late every day before the Houſe was 
relumed (the Speaker cles leaving the Chair about, 
nine of the Clock, and never reſuming ir till Four in the 
Afternoon) that it was very thin; They only, who 7 
cuted the Bill with impatience, remaining in the Houſe, and 
the Others, who abhorr'd it, growing weary of ſo tireſome 
an attendance, left the Houle at Dinner time, and afterwards 
follow'd their Pleaſures : So that the Lord Falkland was wont 
to ſay, That They who hated Biſhops, hated them worſe 
* than the Devil, and that They who lov'd them, did not love 
them ſo well as their Dinner. + 

HowEvER, the Chairman gave ſome ſtop to their haſte; . 
for, beſides that at the end of his Report every day to the 
Houſe, before the Houſe put the Queſtion for the concur- 
rence in the Votes, He always enlarged himſclf againſt every 
one of them, and ſo ſpent them much time; When They 
were in the heat and paſſion of the Debate, they oftentimes 
were entangled in their queſtions; ſo that when He Report- 


ed to the Houſe the work of the day, he did frequently Re- 


port two or three Votes directly contrary to each other, 
which in the heat of their Debate, they had unawares run 
into. And after near Twenty days ſpent in that manner, 
they found themſelves very little advanced towards a Con- 
chiles and that they mult Review all that they had done; 
and the King being reſoly'd to begin his Journey for Scotland, 
The were forced ro diſcontinue their beloved Bill, and let 
it reſt; Sr Arthur Haſlerig declaring in the Houſe, That he 


e would never hereafter put an Enemy into the Chair: nor | 


had they ever after the courage to reſume the conſideration 


of the Bill, till after the War was entred into. 
Tust time being come, within two or three days (accord- 
ing to his former Declaration) for the King's Journey into 
Scotland, the Houſe of Commons thought it time to lay aſide 
their Diſputes upon the Church, which every day grew more 
involv'd, and to intend the perfecting the Act of Pacifica- 
tion, and the Order for Disbanding ; both which were thought 
neceſſary to be diſpatch d, before his Majeſty ſhould begin 
his Progreſs; and might have been long ſince _ = a 

| ſuddain, 
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2 ſuddain, the Houſe of Commons grew into a perplex'd De- 
g bate, concerning the King's Journey into Scotland (which had 
been long before known, and ſolemnly promiſed by his Ma- 
jeſty to the Commiſſioners of Scotland; where preparation 
was made for his Reception, and the Parliament Summon'd 


. there accordingly) and expreſſed many dark and doubtful Ap- 
he prehenſions of his Safety; not without ſome glances, © That 
V * if his Majeſty were once with his Army, he might poſſibly 
F * enter upon new Counſels, before he conſented to Disband 
18 eit; and in the end concluded, © To deſire the Lords to joyn 
t **with them, in a requeſt to the King, to defer his Journey 
e *into Scotland, till the Act of Pacification was paſs'd, the 
4 * Armies Disbanded, and till ſuch other Acts were prepared, 
"wk *as ſhould be thbught neceſſary for the good of the King- 
** dom; without mentioning any time, againſt which thoſe 
s | things ſhould be ready: which, though it was an unreaſon- 
t able requeſt, yet, moſt Men having no mind the King ſhould 
= go into Scotland, it was conſented to by both Houſes ; and 
£ thereupon, an Addreſs was made to his Majeſty to that pur- 

pole: who return'd his Anſwer, © That He was ſorry, the 
5 Houſes having had fo long notice of his intentions for that 
4 Journey (which could not but appear very reaſonable to 
4 *them) had neglected to prepare all ſuch things, as were 
C: **ncceſlary to be diſpatch'd by him before he went; That, 
y though his preſence in Scotland was depended upon, by 
4 *ſuch a day, and the Diſappointment might beget ſome Pre- 
x ce judicc to him, yet he was content to ſatisfy Their deſires 
g <*1o far, as to defer his Journey for Fourtcen days; within 
* which time they might make all things ready that were of 
ks ce Importance, and beyond which time it would not be poſſible 
. ce for him to make any ſtay. 


T x1s time being gotten, They proceeded bur ſlowly in 
the Directions for Disbanding (though the Earl of Holland 
! was gone down to the Army) or in the Act of the Pacifica- 
0 tion; but continued their mention © Of Fears and Jcalouſies, 


6 * of the Peace of the Kingdom; of an Invaſion from Forreign 

ce. te Parts; and an Inſurrection of the Papiſts in Euglaud: a- 

x gainſt all which, they ſaid, there was not yet Sufficient 

| © Proviſion, by the Laws and Conſtitution of the Kingdom. 

I And therefore one day, St Arthur Haſlerig (who, as was Sir Arthur 
A ſaid before, was uſed by that Party, like the Dove out of — FM 
T the Ark, to try what footing there was) preferr d a Bill jor ferrting 
__ e For the Settling the Militia of the Kingdom, both by Sea“ 514 
4 ce and Land, in ſuch Perſons as they ſhould nominate ; with 

. all thoſe Powers and Juriſdictions, which have been fince 

4 granted to the Earl of Eſſex, or S* Thomas Fairfax, by Land, 

a or to the Earl of Warwick, by Sea. There were in the Bill, 


S 3 no | 


The Folics- 


2 Deo this Diſcourſe, by a Perſon of the King's ſworn 


. Council, the Bill was read; but with fo univerſal a Diſlike, 
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no Names, but Blanks to receive them, when the matter 
ſhould be paſs'd; though Men were aſſured, that the Earl of 
Eſſex was their Confident by Land, and the Earl of Northum- 
berland by Sea: and yet the inclination to the Earl of Mar- 
wick would have begot ſome diſturbance, if the matter had 
come then to be preſs d. 

Wuetx the Title of this Bill was read, it gave fo general 


John ſe- an Offence to the Houſe, that it ſeem'd inclined to throw it 


out, without ſuffering it to be read; not without ſome Re- 


proach to the Perſon that brought it in, © As a matter of Se- 


dition; till Mr Szint-Fohn, the King's Sollicitor, roſe up, 
and ſpoke to ir, and (having, in truth, Himſelf drawn the 
Bill) ſaid, He thought that Paſſion andyDiſlike very un- 
te ſeaſonable, before the Bill was read; That it was the higheſt 
© Privilege of every Member, that he might propoſe any 
Law, or make any Motion, which, in his Conſcience, he 

te thought advantageous to the Kingdom, or the Place for 
ce which he ſerv'd. As for the matter, which by the Title 
te that Bill ſeem d to comprehend, He was of opinion, that 
te ſomewhat was neceſſary to be done in it; for he was ſure, 
“ that ſuch Power, as might be neceſſary for the Security of 
the Kingdom, over the Militia, was not yet by Law veſted 
*in any Perſon; or in the Crown it ſelf: That they had 
*lately by their Votes Blaſted and Condemn'd the Power 


*of Lords Lieutenants, and their Deputies, which had been 


long exerciſed, and ſubmitted to by the People; That, ſince 
te that was determin'd, it was neceſſary to ſubſtitute Such in 
*their room, as might be able to Suppreſs any Inſurrection, 
* or Reſiſt any Invaſion: And therefore, that it was fit to 
© hear the Bill read; and if any fitting Expedient was pro- 
e poſed in it to that purpoſe, to embrace it; otherwiſe, to 
ce think of a better. For the Nomination of Perſons, it 
* would not be ſeaſonable to ſpeak of it, till the Power and 


e Juriſdiction were firſt ſettled and conſtituted ; and then, if 


toit ſeem d too great for any Subject, it might be devolv d 


cc 0 
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that it was never call d upon the Secound time, but ſlept, till 
long after the matter of it was digeſted in Ordinances. 
Inux peremptory day again drawing very near, for the 
King's jun into Scotland, and very little done towards 


the Publick, ſince the time they had prevail'd with his Ma- | 


jeſty to ſuſpend it, On a Saturday, in the Afternoon (the 
Progrets being to begin on Monday) They again fell into vio- 
_ tent Paſſion againſt the King's going into Scotland: the w * 
they 


Ko * the Crown; which yet was not ſufficiently poſſeſs d 
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they thought of ſo great importance to be hinder'd, that the 
reſolv d (and prevail'd with the Lords to do the like) to Sit 
the next day, being Sunday; which had ſcarce ever before 
been known, ſince the firſt inſtitution of Parliaments; and 

- which they thought fit to excuſe by a ſhort Declaration, that 
the People might not be thereby encouraged to prophane the 
| Sabbath. 
| Ware x they found the King conſtant to his former Reſo- 
| lution, and that All They could allege could prevail no far- 
To ther with him, than, whereas he intended to go on Monday 
I after Dinner, to ſtay till Tueſday Morning, They very carneſtly 
propoſed, © That He would leave a Commiſſion with ſome 
_ Perſons to paſs ſuch Acts as ſhould be prepared and paſs 
te both Houſes in his abſence; and to make a Cuſtos Regni, to 
te ſupply the place of Government till his return: with many 
other extravagancies, which themſelves underſtood not. But 
| when they found that no ſuch Commiſſion could be Legally 
granted, to Conſent to any Acts that were not conſented to 
by both Houſes at the date of the Commiſſion; and that 
both the Perſon and the Power of a Cuſtos Regni, would be 
duly weigh'd, and would take up much conſideration, if the 
King were willing to ſatisfy them ; They were contented 
with a Commiſſion to the Earl of Eſſex, of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral on that ſide Trent: Which his Majeſty having granted; The AZ of 
and confirm'd the Act of Pacification between the two King- being paſo, | 
doms (which in 3 haſte was tranſacted in both Houſes, as e King 


„ 


if it had been only matter of Form) he took his Journey from — 4 


London towards Scotland toward the middle of Auguſt, leaving w4rds Scor- 
both Houſes fitting at Weſtminſter. eZ _ 
Trex unexpected Paſſion and Importunity to hinder his 
Majeſty's Journey into Scotland, was not well underſtood ; 
and the leſs, for that the Governing Party was divided * 
it: Some of them, with trouble equal to what they had at 
any time expreſs d, inſiſting upon his not going; Others al- 
b te That his Majeſty was ſo far engaged in it, that he 
e could not in Honour recede from it: Whilſt the Scotifſh 
Commiſſioners, who were often appeal'd and refcrr'd to in 
the Debate, anſwer d ſo myſteriouſly, as argued rather a con- 
veniency, and expectation of the Journey it ſelf, than any 
neceſſity in point of time. Neither was the ground of his 
Majeſty's ſo poſitive and unalterable Reſolution of going thi- 
ther, ſufficiently clear to Standers by; who thought he might 
have tranſacted the buſineſs of that Kingdom (where he could 
not reaſonably expect any great reverence to his Perſon) bet- 
ter at a diſtance; and that his Preſence might be more ne- 
ceſſary in This. 5 STOP 
Bur, as his Majeſty's impaticncy to ſee both Armies diſ- 
| S 4 banded, 
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might ſeem to hinder the Disbanding, and to neceſſitate the 
King's longer ſtay : but principally they hoped, that his Ma- 


and governing Perſon of that Nation, and ſome in 
of favour from his Majeſty to him; fo that they did in 


Lady: and it is certain, the King expected, by His help 


«Army di 


this time, 


to comport himſelf through it: So no doubt, t 
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banded, and this Kingdom freed from the Invaſion (both 
which he heartily defired) and his deſire to refreſh himſelf, 


from the vexation which the two Houſes, or one of them, 


or ſome in one of them, daily gave him; hurried him to 
that Expedition, without well weighing, and * how 
No at oppoſition 

and inſtance againſt it (beſides the continued deſire they had 
to remove the King from any fix d Reſolution) was delign'd 
artly, to procure an excuſe for the haſty paſſing the Bill of 
Paciicarion ; which they had purpoſely retarded (foreſeeing 
there were many particulars in it, that, if weigh'd, would 


never have been conſented to) till they might be ſo ſtraitned 


in time, that whoſoever objected againſt what was offer'd, 


jeity, rather than defer his Journey, on which he was reſolv d, 
would conſent to any unreaſonable qualifying ſuch Perſons 
whom they ſhould name, with Power in his abſence: and 
moreover probably there was ſome real Jealouſy of the Scots 


at that time, and betwcen the _ mmiſhoners them- 


ſelves (as was conceiv'd by ſome) by reaſon of great Ad- 
dreſſes made to the King by the Earl of Rothes, the — 


1nuation 


carneſt deſire to put off that Journey, for fear of diſturbance 
There. 

Tu truth is, the King was well ſatisfied with the Pro- 
miſes made to him by that Earl; who deſir d to live in this 
Court, and was to have been ſnortly made Gentleman of the 
Bed- Chamber, and was in hope to Marry a great and wealthy 


and intereſt, to have found ſuch a Party in Scotland, as would 
have been more tender of his Honour than they after ex- 


preſs d themſelves; and did always impure the failing thereof 
to the abſence of that Earl, who being ſick at the King's go- 


ing from London, within ſix weeks after died. But others 
believ d, He had been fo far guilty of what had been done 
amiſs, that he would neither have been able, nor willing to 
reſerve the foundation of that Power, which might hardly 

— forgotten by what means it had been oppreſs d. 
I MusT not omit here, the Disbanding another Army, 


'  band:dabeu; about the ſame time; the Circumſtances whereof were ve 


remarkable, and the cauſe of much Trouble that xa oo 
The King perceiving that he was not now like to have any 
uſe of the new Army in Ireland; at leaſt not that ule for 


which it was raiſed (which was, to have viſited Scotland) 
and finding often mention, enviouſly and maliciouſly, made 


of 
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of that Army, in the Houſe of Commons; and having from 


thence (by the advice of the Committee for Ireland) receiv d 
ſome Addreſſes for that yea reſolv d to Disband them; 


and to that end, ſignifie 
of Ireland, and to the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of that Army; directing withal (according to the laſt 
advice he had receiv'd from the Earl of Straſſord) That 
*any Officers of the Army, ſhould have free leave to tranſ- 
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his Pleaſure to the Lords Juſtices 


© port what men they could get of that Army, for the ſer- 


te vice of any Prince in amity with this Crown: and ſhorrl 
after, upon the earneſt deſire of Don Alonzo de Cardenas, Em- 
baſſadour from the King of Spain, his Majeſty conſented, that 
four thouſand Souldiers of that Army ſhould be tranſported 
for the ſervice of that King into Flanders; at the fame time 
permigyng as many as deſired the fame, to be tranſported for 
the ſervice of the French King. This was no ſooner known, 
but the Houſe of Commons interpos d, with their accuſtom d 
confidence and diſtemper, To beſeech his Majeſty to revoke 
*rhat Licence; and by impertincnt and flight reaſons, boldl 
urged and inſiſted on, as they did in every thing elſe, pre- 
vail d with the King, To inhibit the tranſporting any of thoſe 
* Souldiers out of that Kingdom, for the ſervice of any Prince 
_ «whatſoever. SH 5 
Many were of opinion that this activity in a buſineſs of 
which They had not the leaſt connuſance, proceeded from the 
inſtigation of the Embaſſadour of the French King; who was 
very converſant with the principal perſons of that Faction, 
and no doubt fomented thoſe humours out of which the Pu- 
blick Calamities were bred ; and ſome ſaid boldly, and one or 


two have ſince affirm d it, as upon their knowledge, © That 


Me Pym receiv d five thouſand pounds from that French 
* Miniſter to hinder that Supply to Spain. Others bclicv'd, 
that ir proceeded only from that proud and petulant fpirit 

which poſſeſs d them, to leſſen the reputation of the King; 
and to let the King of Spain and all other Princes ſee the 
Power They had, to oppoſe and croſs His reſolutions in the 
moſt pure acts of Severaignty. But I believe, though there 


might be a mixture of Both the other reaſons, the principal 


motive that induced them to that Interpoſition, was the ad- 

vice and deſire of the Committee from the Parliament of 

Ireland, whoſe counſel was entirely follow'd in Whatſoever 
concern d that Kingdom; and wh 


which could hardly have taken effect, if that Body of men had 
been remoy'd our of the Kingdom, according to the King's 
direction. But of that more in its place. 


Ass oo as the King begun his Journey for Scotland, all 


o no doubt might have 
ſome Proſpect of the Rebellion that ſhortly after broke out, 


Orders, 
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Orders, and what elſe was neceſſary, were diſpatch'd for the 
Disbanding ; and a Reſolution taken, © To ſend a Committee 

* of Lords and Commons to attend his Majeſty (that is, to 

«be a Spy upon him) in Scotland, and to be preſent when 

*the Act of Pacification ſhould be tranſacted in that Parlia- 

* ment, and to preſerve the good Intercourſe and Correſpon- 

* dence which was begun between the two Nations: but in 

truth, to lay the Scene how the next Year ſhould be ſpent ; 


and to beſpeak new Laws for this Kingdom, by the Copies 


of what ſhould be conſented to for that. 

Ix this Errand, two Lords, and four of the Commons, 
were appointed to go; but for the two Lords, the Lord Ho- 
ward of Eſcrick ferv'd the turn; who was ready to be go- 
vern'd by Mi Fiennes, and Me Hambden, who, together with 
Se William Armyn, made up the Committee. Whi@ being 
3 They thought it time to Breathe a little, and to 
viſit their Countries, for whom they had done ſuch notable 


Service: and fo, towards the latter end of Auguſt (having 


firſt conſtituted a Committee to Sit during the receſs, for the 


diſpatch of any important occurrences, and . them 


with Power They could not depute; Such a Committee, and 


Such a Qualification, having never Before been heard of in 


Parliaments) Both Houſes Adjourn'd themſelves till the mid- | 
dle of Ocłaber following; by which time they preſumed the 


King would be return d from Scotland; having, from the time 

that they were firſt convened, which was about nine months 

Tre Ad, (longer time than cverParliaments had before continued toge- 

aq — ther in one Seſſion) beſides all the extraordinary Acts of Blood, 

"ing of this and Power, procured the King's aſſent to Theſe following 

Fenner. important Laws; by ſome of which, the Kingdom might 
have receiv'd ample benefit and advantage. 

An At fo A BIT T for Triennial Parliaments: which took up a 

eat long Debate; there being many Clauſes, in Caſe the Crown 


ment: ſhould omitthe ſending out of Writs, derogatory to Majeſty, 


and letting the Reigns too looſe to the People: Yer, ſince it 


was evident, tht great Inconveniencies had befallen the King- | 
dom by the long Intermiſſion of thoſè Conventions; and 


that that Intermiſſion could not have happen d, if there had 
not been ſome negle& of what had been ſettled by former 


Laws; Therefore there was ſome colour of Reaſon for thoſe 
Clauſes, by which the Crown could in no caſe ſuffer, but 
by its own Default. Ar laſt it found an eaſy paſſage through 

{Both Houſes; and by his Majeſty (who was ſatisfied that 
ſuch a frequency of meeting with his People, as once in three 
years, might be more convenient than prejudicial to his Ser- 
vice; and believ d, that by His conſenting to this Act, the 
proceedings in the Parliament would be more 1 
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which comprehended much more, than was generally intend- 
ed. That ſuriſdiction was erected by a Statute in the Firſt 
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had a favourable reception, and was Enacted by him the next 
day after it had paſs d both Houſes. . 


Ax Act for the taking away the High Commiſſion Court: An A# for 


taking away 
the High 
Commiſſion 


year of Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of a larger Power which had . 


been exerciſed under the Popes Authority, then aboliſh'd ; 


and, whilſt it was exerciſed with moderation, was an excel- 


lent means to vindicate and preſerve the dignity and peace 
of the Church : though, from the beginning, it was mur- 
N againſt by the Non-conformable Party of the King- 
om. 
Bur of late, it cannot be denied, that by the great Power 


of ſome Biſhops at Court, it had much overflow d the Banks 


which ſhould have contain'd it; not only in meddling with 


things that in truth were not properly within Their connu- 


ſance; but extending their Sentences and judgment in mat- 
ters tryable before them, beyond that degree that was Juſti- 
fiable; and grew to have ſo great a Contempt of the Com- 
mon Law, and the Profeſſors of it (which was a Fatal Un- 
skilfulneſs in the Biſhops, who could never have Suffer'd 
whilſt the Common Law had been Preſery'd) that Prohibi- 
tions from the Supreme Courts of Law, which have, and 
muſt have, the Superintendency over all Inferior Courts, were 
not only Neglected, but the Judges Reprehended for grant- 
ing them (which without Perjury They could not deny) and 
the Lawyers Diſcountenanced for moving for them (which 


they were oblig'd in Duty to do) So that thereby, the Cler- 


gy made almoſt a Whole Profeſſion, if not their Enemies, 
yet very Undevoted to them. N 
Tu EN, it was grown from an Eccleſiaſtical Court, for the 


reformation of Manners, to a Court of Revenue; and im- 


ſed great Fines upon thoſe who were culpable before them; 


_ ſometimes above the degree of the Offence, had the juriſ- 


dition of Fining been unqueſtionable : which it was not. 
Which courſe of Fining was much more frequent, and the 


Fines heavier, after the King had granted all that Revenue 


(whatſoever it ſhould prove to be) to be imploy'd for the Re- 
paration of St Paul's Church; which, though it were a glo- 
rious work, and worthy the Piety of Thoſe who advanced it, 
and the Greatneſs of His mind who principally intended it, 


made the Grievance the heavier. 


By theſe means (beſides the Conflux and Influence of That 


part of the Clergy then in Town, which had formerly been 


Obnoxious, and Supppreſs d by the Biſhops: Which I do not 
mention as any piece of Their Exorbitancy ; for I do not 


know that ever any Innocent Clergy-man Suffer d by any 


Eccle- 
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Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure; though, it may be, the Guilty were 


More Severely proceeded againſt, and with Leſs Politick cir- 
cumſtances, than the nature of that time requir d) that Court 
had very few Friends; and having many Eemies, the Pro- 


poſition for Aboliſhing it was eaſily hearkned to; of which the 


Violent Party readily taking notice, they who prepared the 
Bill inſerted Clauſes, that not only took away the High Com- 
miſſion Court, which was intended, but, upon the matter, 
the whole Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion ; and, under pretence of 
Reforming the great Abuſes by the Oath ex Officio, and Ex- 
communication, Deſtroy'd and Cancell'd all Coercive Power 
whatlocver in thoſe Courts, which was never intended: Vet, 
in that hurry, it made a progreſs through both Houſes, and 
attended the Royal aſſent. But, when his Majeſty underſtood 
the Extent thereof, and how far the Body of the Bill ex- 
ceeded the Title; and that, inſtead of Reformation, it was 
opening a door to the moſt Scandalous Offences, and leaving 
Adultery and Inceſt as Unpuniſhable, as any other acts of 
good Fellowſhip; He made a pauſe in the Conſenting to it, 


till Both Houſes might review whether the Remedy were pro-—- 


portionable to the Diſeaſe. 


IMMEDIATELY the Fire was kindled againſt the Biſhops, 


as the Only Obſtacles to any Reformation; with ſome Paſ- 


ſionate inſinuations, © That, ſince They oppos'd a due Regu- 


*<lation of their Power, there would be no way but to cut 


*thcm off Root and Branch. And thereupon, ſome Biſhops | 


themſelves were again made inſtruments; and Others, who 
pretended to take care of the Church, perſwaded the King, 
For the Biſhops ſake, to confirm that Bill: whilſt the De- 
ſigners were much pleaſed to find that Logick prevail; lit- 
tle doubting, but when they had taken away their juriſdi- 


ction in the Church, by that Bill, and their Dignity in the 
State, by removing them out of the Houſe of Peers, They 


| ſhould find it no hard matter to aboliſh Their Names, and 
Titles out of the Kingdom; and to enjoy the goodly Land 


perfect and complcat. And in t 


An AF for 
raking away 
the Star- 
Chamber 
Court, 


and Revenues, which could Ony make the Reformation 
i 


enacted. Sn! . 

A B1r x for taking away the Star-Chamber Court. The 
Progreſs of which Bill was this. The Exorbitancies of this 
Court had been ſuch (as hath been before touch d) that there 


were very few Perſons of Quality, who had not ſuffer d or 


been perplex d, by the Weight or Fear of thoſe Cenſures and 
132 For, having extended Their Juriſdiction, from 

iots, Perjury, and the moſt notorious Miſdemeanours, to an 
Ailerting all Proclamations, and Orders of State; to the 
Vindicating Illegal Commiſſions, and Grants of _— 


is manner that Law was 
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(all which were the chief Ground-works of their late Pro- 


ceedings ) no man could hope to be longer free from the 


ne jg of that Court, than he reſolv d to ſubmit to thoſe 
and the like extraordinary courſes. And therefore, there was 


an entire inclination, to Limit and Regulate the Proceedings 


of that Courr : to which purpoſe, a Bill was brought in, and 


Twice read, and, according to cuſtom, Committed. It be- 


ing return'd after, by the Committce, and the Amendments 
read; it was ſuddainly ſuggeſted (by a Perſon not at all in- 
clin'd to Confuſion, or to the violent Party that intended 
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that Confuſion ) © That the Remedies provided by that Bill, 


* were not proportionable to the Diſcaſes ; That the Uſur- 


bo pr__ of that Court, were not leſs in the Forms of their 
cc 
r 


oceedings, than in the Matter upon which they procced- 
*ed; inſomuch that the Courſe of the Court (which is the 
*Rule of their Judging) was ſo much Corrupted, that the 


** Grievance was as much thereby, in thoſe Caſes of which 


_ they had a proper Connuſance, as it was by their Excels in 


holding Pleas of that, in which, in truth, They had no Ju- 
ce xiſdiction: and therefore He conceiv'd, the proper and 
* moſt natural Cure for that Miſchief, would be, utterly to 
* Aboliſh That Court, which it was very difficult, if not im- 
* poſſible, to Regulate; and in place thereof, to Erect and 
* eſtabliſh ſuch a juriſdiction as might be thought neceſſary. 
Hereupon, the ſame Bill was Recommitted, with direction, 
ce ſo far to alter the Frame of it, as might ſerve _ to take 


away, and aboliſh that Court: which was accordingly done; 


and again brought to the Houſe, and Ingroſs d, and ſent up 


to the Lords. So that important Bill was never Read but 


Once in the Houſe of Commons, and was never Committed ; 


which, I believe, was never before heard of in Parlia- 


ment. | | | | 
Ir could not meet with any Oppoſition in the Houſe of 


Peers. All who had been Judges There, having their ſeveral 


Judgments hanging like Meteors over their heads ; and the 


brought to his Majeſty, recciv'd his Royal aſſent. 
Tuus fell that High Court, a great Branch of the Pre- 


| Reſt, being either Grieved, or Frighted, by it: and ſo being 


rogative; having rather been Extended and Confirm'd, than 
Founded, by the Statute of the Tenth yearof King Ty the 


Seventh: For, no doubt, it had both a Being, and a ſuriſ- 


dition, Before that time, though vulgarly it receiv'd date 


from thence; and, whilſt it was Gravely and Moderatcly go- 


vern d, was an excellent Expedient, to Preſerve the Dignity 


of the King, the Honour of his Council, and the Peace and 


Security of the Kingdom. But the taking it away, was an at 


very Popular ; which, it may be, was not Then more Poli- 


tick, 


— 


— — 
— — 
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tick, than the Reviving it may be thought hereafter, when 

the preſent Diſtempers ſhall be expir d. 
An Af fr AN Act for the Certainty of the Meets, Bounds, and 
F An, Limits, of all the Foreſts in England : which was a great 
Bound: and Benefit and Eaſe to the People; who had been fo immode- 
— f rately vex d by the Juſtice in Eyre's Seat (exerciſed with 
great Rigour by the Earl of Holland; and revived by M. Ny, 
when he was Attorney General) that few Men could aſſure 
themſelves their Eſtates and Houſes might not be brought 
within the Juriſdiction of ſome Forreſt ; the which if they 
were, it coſt them great Fines: and therefore, to eaſe Them 
of their future Fears, the King departed with his Own un- 


queſtionable Right (which would, a year before, have been 


purchaſed at the price of at leaſt two hundred thouſand 
unds ) without any murmur. 

An Af n. Ax Act, that no Clerk of the Market of his Majeſty's 
che, © Houſe, ſhould execute his Office in any part of the King- 
det, the © dom, but only within the verge of the Court: and the exe- 
a0 «cution of that Officc, granted to Mayors, and Bayliffs 
Houſe, of Towns r. - and to the Lords of Liberties and 
* Franchiſes and to their Deputies. By which, the People 
through England, were freed — many petty vexations, and 


extortions, which the Deputies and Agents for that Office 


5 ( who commonly Farm d the Perquiſites of ir, within ſeveral 


limits) exerciſed over them. And let no Man fay, that this 
was but an Act of Juſtice, for the Redreſs of viſible Miſde- 


meanours which his own Officers were guilty of; and that his 


Majeſty parted with nothing of Profit to himſelf, by that Act: 
for the Miſdemeanours of any Office may be Prevented, and 
Puniſh'd, and Redreſs'd, without the Taking away, or Sup- 
png the Office it ſelf; which is an inſtance of Power, and 
cerogative. And the other was uſed as an argument here- 


tofore (which few Men have ſince approv d) for the paſſing 


away moſt of the Old Rents of the Crown, That they yield- 
*ed little Profit to the Crown, being always ſwallow'd by 
*the many Officers incumbent upon that Service; without 


conſidering, that even thoſe many Officers, are of the El- 


ſential Honour, and Greatneſs of Princes. But, as that Com- 
putation was very Erroneous in point of Thrift, fo it is much 
more ſcandalous in point of Power; and he, that thinks the 
King ou away nothing that is worth the keeping, when 
he ſuffers an Office, which keeps and maintains many Of- 
ficers, to be aboliſh'd, and taken away, does not conſider, that 
ſo much of his Train is abated, and that he is leſs ſpoken of, 
and conſequently leſs eſteem d, in thoſe Places where that 
Power formerly extended; nor obſerves, how Private Men 


which 


value themſelves upon thoſe leſſer Franchiſes, and Royalties, 
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which eſpecially keep up the Power, Diſtin&ion, and Degrees 


of men. 


e AN Act for the Prevention of Vexatious Proceedings A 4 for | 


« Touching the Order of Knighthood: by which, to Expiate e 
the Treſpaſſes which had been lately committed, by the Ri- Preceedings 
gorous circumſtances of Proceeding, upon that x Tomy the = & _ 
King parted with, and releas d to his People, a Right, and &»igie- 
Duty, as unqueſtionably Due to him by the Law, as any Ser- 
vice He can lay claim to; and ſuch, as the Subject recciv'd 
the diſcharge of ir, as a ſingular benefit and eee 

ce AN Act for the free making Salt- pe 


e within the Kingdom: which was a pa of the Prerogative; . 


maki 


and not only conſiderable, as it reſtrain d that precious and Sat-perre 


. | bo oat ts and @ 
dangerous commodity from vulgar hands; bur, as in truth it — op 


brought a conſiderable Revenue to the Crown; and more to within the 


Thoſe, whom the Crown gratified and obliged by that Li- ng4m. | 


cence. The Pretence for this Exemption was, © The Unjuſti- 
© fiable Proceedings of Thoſe (or of Inferiour Perſons quali- 
*fied by them) who had been truſted in that employment; 
by whom, it cannot be denied, many men ſuffer d: But the 
True Reaſon was, that thereby They might be ſure to have in 


| readineſs a good Stock in that Commodity, againſt the time 


their occaſions ſhould call upon them. 


« A x Act againſt divers Encroachments and Oppreſſidns in 4s 48 «- 


the Stannery Courts: the Logick of which AR, extended it S. 


ſelf to all inferior Courts, and manner of proceedinggthrough- che 
out the Kingdom; though the full meaſure of that benefit, 2% Hd 
ſeem d to be poured out upon the two Counties of Cornwal Same 
and Devonſbire ; the People whereof, had been ſo much op-©*"* 


preſs d by the juriſdiction of that Court (ſupported and ex- 


| tended with great Paſſion and Fury by the Earl of Pembroke, 


the Lord Warden of thoſe Stannaries) that both Prohibitions, 
and Habeas Corpus's from the King's Bench, had been diſ- 
obey'd and neglected; not without ſome Perſonal Affront, 
and Reproach, to all the Judges of that Court: and therefore, 
it could not but be great Eaſe of heart to thoſe Parts, to be 
freed from the exorbitancy of that oppreſſion. 


Ax AR, whereby all the Proceedings in the buſineſs of % 47 2 


* Ship-money were adjudged void, and difannull'd ; and 8 


e fjſudgments, Enrollments, and Entries thereupon, vacated, 
Land cancell'd: which (how juſt and neceſſary ſoever) was 


a frank departure from a Right, vindicated by a Judgment in 
the Exchequer Chamber, before all the Judges in England; 
and therefore deſerv d a juſt acknowledgment; beſides that, 


| ſome Clauſes in that Statute, aſſert the Subjects Liberty and 


Property, beyond what was done by the Petition of Right; 
ded an additional eſtabliſhment. = 
| HESE 
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we peak of; benges The quitting the long aled Right 
of laying Impoſitions upon Tonen Trade; itithePreatuble 
of the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage; and beſides that Fatal 
Bill for the Continuance of this Parliament ; will be acknow- 
 ledg'd by an Incorrupted Poſteri , to be everlaſting Monu- 
-ments of the King's Princely a Father! Affection to his 
15 2 - ma an nee > Gp Truſt from 
Majeſty in the Hearts of his no expreſſions 
of Viety, Duty, and Confidence ber Th Them, could have been 
more than a Sufficient Return on their Parts: which, how 
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B 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, c. 


BOOK lv. 


IIR al. XVII. 12. 
Mo to the Multitude of many People, which make a Noiſe 
like the Noiſe of the Seas ; and to the Ruſhing of Na- 


tions, that make a Ruſhing like the Ruſbing of many 
Waters. 5 


r 


Derek N the King came to York, which me King 


- 


* 


vas about the middle of Auguſt , 


ſued to that purpoſe, yet the Money, 
=&& without which ir coal "ot be done 
was not yet come to hand; and be- 
* 2 cauſe ſo 3 a Sum could not be 
preſently procured, as would ſatisfy Both, an Act of Parlia- 
ment had been paſs d, for the Satisfaction of the Principal 
Officers of the King's Army, by which they were "ou ed 
Payment, upon the Publick Faith, in November following; 
till which time they were to reſpite it, and be contented that 
the common Soldiers, and Inferior Officers, ſhould be fully 
Satisfied upon their Disbanding. = 
Duni c the time of the King's abode at Tork, which 
was not many days, the Earl of Holland, Lord General, madea 
ſuit to him for the making a Baron; which, at that time, might 
have been worth to him ten thouſand pounds, Whether the 
King apprehended the making an unfit man, who might 
diſſerve him in the Houſe of Peers; or whether he refolv'd 
to contain himſelf from enlarging that number, except upon 
an extraordinary relation to his Own Service, I know not : 
but he thought not fit, at that time, to gratify the Earl: b 
which He took himſelf to be highly Diſobliged (as the 
Courtiers at that time look d upon 4 was Denied 
to them, as taken from them) and having receiv'd ſome In- 
Vol. I. Part 2. -T formation, 


he york in #45 
found no part of either Army disband- journey u- 


ed; for, though Orders had been iſ-Iaddld. 


r ORR. N — 
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formation, from St Jacob Aſhley and St John Coniers, of ſome 


idle paſſages in the late tempering with the Army to Petition, 


which had not been before heard of; aſſoon as the King was 
gone towards Scotland (though his Majeſty hath ſince told 
me, © That he thought he had left him at parting in very 
good humour and devotion to His Service) the Earl wrote 
a Letter to the Earl of Eſex, to be communicated in Parlia- 
ment, © That he found there had been ſtrange attempts made 
e to Pervert, and Corrupt the Army, but, he doubted not, 
*he ſhould be able to prevent any miſchicf: the whole 


Senſe being ſo myſterious, that it was no hard matter, after 


it was rcad in the Houſes, to perſwade men, that it related 
to ſomewhat they had yet never heard; and being dated on 
the Sixteenth day of Auguſt, which muſt be the time that 
the King was there, or newly gone thence (for he took his 
Journey from London on the Tenth) feem'd to reflect on 


ſomewhat his Majeſty ſhould have attempted. Hereupon 


Order of 
both Houſes 
to Diſarm 
all Papifts, 


the like Orders, though ſe 
no matter of moment, yet it ſerv'd to keep up the Fears and 


their Old Fears are awaken'd, and New ones infuſed into the 
People; every man taking the liberty of making what inter- 
pretation he pleaſed of that which no man underſtood. 
Txt Papiſts were the moſt Popular Common-place, and 
the Butt againſt whom all the Arrows were direQed; and ſo, 


upon this new Fright, an Order was made by Both Houſes 


For Diſarming all the Papiſts in England: upon which, and 
* any thing was after done, or 


Apprehenſions in the People, of Dangers and Deſigns, and 
to diſincline them from any Reverence or Affection to the 


Queen, whom they begun every day more implacably to 
hate, and conſequently to diſoblige. And, as upon thoſe, 
and the like light occaſions, They grew to a licence of Lan- 


guage, without the leaſt reſpect of Perſons of how Venerable 
eſtimation ſoever; ſo they departed from all Order or Regu- 


larity in Debate; or Rules and Meaſures in Judging ; the 


chief Rulers amongſt them, firſt deſigning what They thought 


Fit to be done, and the Reſt concluding any thing Lawful, 
that They thought, in order to the doing and compaſſing the 
ſame: in which neither Laws nor Cuſtoms could be admitted 


to ſignify any thing againſt Their ſenſe. 5 
I REMEMBER, about that time, in the providing Money 

for the Disbanding the Armies, upon which 

vellouſly ſollicitous, from the time that the King went to- 

wards the North, there aroſe a Queſtion, © Whether Wil- 


mot, Aſbburnham, and Pollard, ſhould receive their Pay due 


*to them upon their ſeveral Commands, lying under the 
„Charge of the Plot, for bringing up, and Corrupting the 
* Army ; very many Paſſionately alledging, That Such * 

ought 


they were mar- 
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*« ought not to receive their Pay, who had Forfeited their 
* Truſt: Vet there wanted not many who alledg'd, That 
* They had the Security of an Act of Parliament for their 


Payment, and that in Juſtice it could not be detain'd from 


*them; that, though they lay under the Diſpleaſure of 
the Houſe, they were ſo far from a Judgment yet, that 
© there was not ſo much as a Charge againſt them, but that 
*they were at liberty under Bail; and therefore, they could 
ce not be ſaid to have Forteited any thing that was their own. 
In this Debate the Houſe ſeem'd equally divided, till One, 
who well knew what he ſaid, told them © That there could 
*not be any Reaſonable Pretence for Detaining their due, as 
«well for the Reaſons that had been given, as, that they were 


abſolutely Pardon'd by the late Act of Oblivion, and Pa- 


* cification, between the two Kingdoms: the which was no 
ſooner ſaid, than many of Thoſe who were before inclined to 


the Gentlemen, changed their opinions, and, without ſo much 


as calling to have the Statute read, declared, © That the 
* could have no Benefit by that Act of Parliament, — 
* then, the Same might be as well applied to the Arch-Biſhop 
* of Canterbury. And fo, without further weighing the Law, 
or the Reaſon, it was thought ſufficient, not only to exclude 


them from that Benefit, but to bar them from their Money; 


leſt they might be thought to be admitted to it for That 
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reaſon, which might prove an advantage to Another, to 


Whom They had no inclination to be Juſt. And no queſtion, 


They had been overſeen in the Penning that Statute; the 
Words, in their true and genuine ſignification and extent, 


_ comprehending as well the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, as 


Thoſe who at that time had no contempt of the Security they 


reaped thereby. 


oo x after the King went into Scotland, there being ſome 
motion © To Adjourn the Houſes till after Michaelmas, which 


ſeem d to be generally inclined to, very many of both Houſes 


being willing to refreſh themſelves, after ſo long abſence from 
their Homes (the Summer being far ſpent, and the Plague 
increaſing, of which ſome Members had died; and others 


were in danger, having been in infected houſes) and con- 


ceiving, that there was no more to be done till the return of 
the King, ſaving only the 28 Money to finiſh the 


Disbanding; went into the Country: and others, who ſtaid 


in the Town, were leſs ſollicitous to attend the Publick Ser- 


vice; but betook themſelves to thoſe exerciſes and refreſnu- 


twenty days after the King's remove, there were nor above 
Twenty Lords, nor much above a Hundred Commoners, in 
both Houſes. But This was the advantage look d for; 

T 3 Thole 


ments which were pleaſanter to them: inſomuch, as within 


— — ä — — — 
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Thoſe Perſons continuing (eſpecially in the Houſe of Com- 
mons) to Whoſe care and managery the Whole Reformation 
was committed. They now entred upon the conſultation of 
the higheſt matters, boch in Church and State; and made 
attempts and entries upon thoſe Regalities and Foundations, 
which have been Since more evident in wider and more no- 
torious Breaches. ; 

From the liberty and ſucceſs of adviſing what was fit to 
be done out of the Kingdom, with refcrence to the Levies 
for France and Spain, They aſſumed the ſame freedom, of con- 
ſulting and determining what was Nat fit, within the walls 


of the Church; and finding their numbers to be ſo thin, that 


they might, by art or accident, prevail with the major part 
to be of Their mind; and to gratify the more Violent Party 
of the Reformers (who with great impatience, ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be contain'd within any bounds or limits, by 
Thoſe who knew better how to conduct their buſineſs) 


They entred upon debate of the Book of Common-Prayer 


(which ſure, at that time, was much reverenced throughout 


the Kingdom) and propoſed, In regard (they ſaid) many 
«things in it gave offence, at leaſt umbrage, to tender Con- 
e ſciences, That there might be liberty to Diſuſe it: which 
Propoſition was ſo ungracious, that, though it was made in 
a thin Houſe; and preſs d by Thoſe who were of the greateſt 


Power and Authority, It was ſo far from being conſented to, 


that, by the major part (the Houſe conſiſting then of about 
Sixſcore) it was Voted, *©* That it ſhould be duly obſerv d. 


 HoweEveER, the next day, contrary to all Rules and Or- 
ders of Parliament, very many being abſent who had been 


active in that Debate, They ſuſpended that Order; and Re- 
{olv'd, © That the Standing of the Communion- Table in all 
Churches ſhould be alter d; the Rails (which in moſt 
Places had been ſet up for the greater Decency) © ſhould be 
* pull'd down; that the Chancels ſhould be levell'd, and 
* made even with all other parts of the Church; and that no 


man ſhould preſume to bow at the Name of Feſus (which 


was enjoin d by a Canon, and of long uſe in the Church) 
and having digeſted thele Godly Reſolutions into an Order, 
2 carried it up to the Lords for Their concurrence; pro- 
miſing themſelves, that from the {mall number which re- 
main'd there, they ſhould find no diflent. But the major 

art of the Lords LW much ſcandalized, that the Houſe of 


Commons ſhould not only unſeaſonably, and irregularly, in- 
terpoſe in a matter wherein they had not the leaſt juriſdi- 


ction but ſhould preſume to diſturb the Peace of the Church, 
and interrupt the Settled and Legal Government thereof, by 
ſuch Schiſmatical preſumption; not only refuſed to joyn with 
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them, but inſtead thereof, directed an Order, formerly made 
by the Houſe of Peers (on the Sixteenth of January before) 


to be Printed, to this effect, That the Divine Service 


«ſhould be Pertorm'd, as it is appointed by the Acts of Par- 
ce [jament of this Realm; and that all Such as ſhall Diſturb 
te that Wholſome Order, ſhali be Severcly Puniſh'd according 
ce to Law; and acquainted the Commons therewith : Who, 


nothing ſatisfied, purſued their former Order; and, Com- 
* manding all the Commons of England to Submit to Their 


ce direction, declared, That the Order of the Lords was made 
ce by the Conſent but of Eleven Lords, and that Nine other 
Lords did diſſent from it; and therefore, that No Obe- 
* dience ſhould be given thereunto. Whereas, the Order 
had been made in Full Parliament ſeven Months before; 
and was ſcaſonably order'd to be Publiſh'd, by the Major 
Part preſent, upon that Important occaſion. And Such an 
Arraigning the Houte of Peers for Publiſhing an Order in 
maintenance of the Laws cſtabliſh'd, by Thoſe who had 
no Authority to declare what the Law was, nor a Juri{di- 


ction over Thoſe who ſhould infringe the Law, was fo tran- 


ſcendent a Preſumption, and Breach of Privilege, that there 
was great expectation what the Lords would do in their owt, 
Vindication. _ | 


THERE was one Clauſe in the Act of Pacification, © That A. o-. 
there ſhould be a Publick and Solcmn Day of Thankſgi- , * 
| Day of 
*and Scotland: But no day being appointed for that act of ,t. 


eving, for the Peace between the two Kingdoms of England 


mn 
1/70 


* * 
Indevotion, the Lords and Commons aſſumed the Power to. 


themſelves of directing it; and to that purpoſe, made an Or- Far. 


dinance (as they call'd it) © That it ſhould be obſerv d on the 
« Seventh of September following, throughout the Kingdom 
* of England and Dominion of Wales. Which was done ac- 
cordingly : the Factious Miniſters in all Pulpits, taking occa- 
ſion then to magnify the Parliament, and the Scots; and to 
infuſe as much Malignity into the People, againſt Thoſe who 


were not of that Faction, as their Wit and Malice could ſug- 


geſt; the Houſe of Commons celebrating that day in the 
Chappel at Lincoln's-Inn ; becauſe the Biſhop of Lincoln, as 
Dean of I, had form'd a Prayer for that occaſion, 
and enjoyn d it to be read on that day, in thoſe Churches 
where He had Juriſdiction; which they liked not: both as 


it was a Form, and form'd by Him; and fo avoided coming 


ArrER the Solemnization of that day; and their making 
their Declaration againſt the Lords, about the Order above 
mention'd; and the recommending ſome Seditious, Uncon- 
formable Miniſters, to be Lecturers in Churches about Ln: 

14 on, 
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don, whom the Incumbents were compell'd to receive: When 
They had great apprehenſion, by their Members leaving 
them, that they ſhould not have Forty remaining (leſs than 
| which number could not conſtitute a Houſe of Commons) 
sep. 9.164 They conſented to a Receſs; and on the Ninth day of Sep- 


Both Howes 


Adjourn's tember, 1641, They Adjourn'd themſelves till the Twen- 


tO ob a0. tieth day of October follow ing: Either Houſe, irregularly 


Zen, for the like had never been before practiſed) making a Com- 


of Exch ro mittee, to meet twice a week, and oftener, if they ſaw cauſe, 
be 2/5 during the Receſs, and to tranſact ſuch buſineſs as they were 
authorized to do by Their inſtructions. 
m P, TAE Houle of Lords limited their Committee (which 
N abe conſiſted of the Earls of Eſſex, Warwick, the Lords Wharton, 
| Houſe of Kimbolton, and Twelve more; but every Three were as able 
et to tranſact as the whole number) by their Inſtructions, 
Only to open the Letters which ſhould come from the Com- 
© mittee in Scotland, and to return Anſwer to them; with 
© Power to recall that Committee, when they thought fit; to 
ſend down Moneys to the Armies; and to affiſt about their 
*Disbanding ; and in removing the Magazines from Berwick. 
*and Carli/le. 


och Houſe Bur the Houſe of Commons thought this Power too nar- 


Cammous. : 5 7 1 
cenmenn ow for their Committee; and therefore, againſt Order too 


for the Power of the Committees of both Houſes ought to 
ave been equal) They qualified theirs (which conſiſted of 
Mr Pym, M Saint-Fohn, M* Strode , St Gilbert Gerrard, S* 
Henry Mildmay, S* Henry Vane, Alderman Pennington, Captain 
Venn, and Others; every Six having the Authority of the 
— as well with the Powers granted to the Lords, as 
likewiſe, © To go on in preparation of proceedings, againſt 
* ſuch Delinquents, as were voted againſt, or complain'd of 
te in the Houle; and to receive any offers of Diſcovery that 
* They ſhould make; To ſend to all Sheriffs, and Juſtices of 
the — upon information of any Riots, or Tumults, to 
* ſtir them up in their Duty in Repreſſing them; and to re- 
port to their Houſe any Failing in Obedience to Their 
* Commands; To take the Accounts of any Accountants to 


* his Majeſty, in order to the preparation of his Majeſty's. 


 *Revenue; To conſider of framing and conſtituting a Weſt- 

* India Company; and to conſider the Fiſhing, upon the 

*coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and many other 
Extravagant particulars: which ſerv'd to magnify the Autho- 

rity of that Committee; and to draw Reſort and Reverence 

1. 8% o them from almoſt all ſorts of men. | 3 
* fineſt Txt Houſes being thus Adjourn'd ; the Committee of 
Committee the Commons appointed M* Pym to fit in the Chair; who, 
oe 6 forthwith, with his own hand, Sign'd the Printed Declara- 
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tions before mention'd, of the Ninth of September ; and 
cauſed them to be ſo Read in all Churches in London, and 
throughout the Countries. Whereupon, the Seditious and 
Factious perſons, cauſed the Windows to be broken down in 
Churches; broke down the Rails, and removed the Com- 
munion-Table (which, in many places, had ſtood in that 


manner ever ſince the Reformation) and committed many 


Inſolent and Scandalous Diſorders. And when the Miniſter, 
and the Graver and more Subſtantial fort of Inhabitants, uſed 


any Oppoſition, and Reſiſted ſuch their Licence, They were 


immediately required to attend the Committee; and, if they 
could be neither perſwaded, nor threatned to Submir, their 


' attendance was continued from day to day, to their great 
Charge and Vexation. If any Grave and Learned Miniſter 
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refuſed to admit into his Church a Lecturer recommended 


by Them (and I am Confident, there was not, from the be- 


ginning of this Parliament, one Orthodox, or Learned Man, 
recommended by them to any Church in England) He was 
preſcntly required to attend upon the Committee; and not 
diſcharg d till the Houſes met again; and Then likewiſe, if 
he eſcaped Commitment, continued, to his intolerable Los 
and Trouble: few men having the Patience to endure that 
* againſt which they knew not whither to Appeal; 
an 


therefore in the end Submitted to what they could not 


Reſiſt: And ſo all Pulpits were ſupplied with Their Sediti- 


ous and Schiſmatical Preachers. 


Tus Armies were at laſt Disbanded ; and, about the end Tre Armir: 


his Houſe at Kenſington; where he was viſited and carcls'd, 
with great application, by all the Factious Party: for he had 
now, whether upon the Diſobligation remembred before, of 
being denied the making a Baron ; or upon ſome Informa- 
tion, of ſome ſharp Expreſſions uſed by the Queen upon hi: 
Letter; and the al 

henſions of being Queſtion d, and Proſecuted, upon the En- 
ormities of his Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, and other 


Tranſgreſſions, fully declared himſelf of their Party. And 


that They might be the better prepared to keep up the Pre- 
judice to the King, and the keenneſs againſt the Court, till 
the coming together of both Houſes; when, they had rea- 


ſon to believe, the obſervation of Their Crooked and Indirect 
Courſes, and their viſible, unwarrantable Breaches, r the 


Church, and the Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law, would ren- 
der men leſs devoted to them ; his LEP furniſh'd them 
with many Informations of what had pals' 
my, which might be wreſted to the King's diſadvantage : 
told them whatſoever the King himſelf had faid to him, 


ience of that Letter: or the appre- 


of September, the Earl of Holland, in great Pomp, return'd to * 


in the late Ar- 


14 when 
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when He look d upon him as a Perſon True to him, and 


when, it is very probable, He was not much delighted with 
the Proceedings at Weſtminſter; and of all the dN 
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which St Jacob Aſhley and St Fohn Coniers had inform'd him, 
when they took him to be of entire Truſt with his Majeſty, 
and wholly under that conſideration ( whereupon, They 


were afterwards examin'd, and compell'd to teſtify That in 


Publick, which they had before imparted to Him in the great- 
eſt Secrecy) and added to all this, whatever information he 
had receiv'd by the Lady Carliſle, of Words or Actions, 
ſpoken or done by the Queen, which might increaſe Their 


2 or Malice to her Majeſty. And He himſelf (who 


ad been always believ d a Creature of the Queen's; and ex- 
ceedingly obliged, and protected, by Her immediate and 


ſingle grace and favour, againſt the Earl of Portland, the Ear! 


of Strafford, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, in thoſe times 
when They had otherwiſe deſtroy'd him) viſited her Majeſty 
but once, 1 the time of His return out of the North, to 
the time of the King's return from Scotland, which was full 
ſix wecks. And yet, there were ſome Men till at thoſe pri- 
vate meetings at Kenſington, who thought the Queens fa- 
your a likelier means for their Preferment, than the Intereſt 


of the Others; and therefore always gare advertiſement to 
her of what paſs d in that Company: which Information, for 


want of due care in the managery, and by reaſon of the un- 


faithfulneſs of her neareſt Servants, commonly produced 


ſomewhat, of which the other Side made greater advantage, 


than She could do by the knowledge of Their Counſels and 
Reſolutions. | 


Tur ſhort Receſs of the Parliament, though it was not 


much above the ſpace of a Month, was yet a great Refreſh- 


ment to Thoſe who had Sate near a full Year, Mornings and 


Afternoons, with little or no intermiſſion; and in that warm 
Region, where Thunder and Lightning was made. Some 


very Unwarrantable Proceedings, by the Committee that 
Sate during the Receſs, or M7 Pym, who fate in the Chair of 
that Committee, and ifſucd out thoſe Orders concerning the 


Church; gave ſo much Offence, and Scandal, that the Mem- 


bers were like to meet together with more Courage, and 
leſs inclinations to Novelties, than they had parted with. 
But there were ſeveral accidents fell out, ſome from very lit- 
tle, and ſome from very great Cauſes, which had that In- 
fluence upon the Nature and Spirit of Men, and upon the 
Actions of that time, that, for the better underſtanding ſome 
particular 2 which will appear pertinent, it will be 
even neceſſary, briefly, and it ſhall be but very briefly, to 
mention ſome of thoſe Particulars, — 


WHEN 


„ r ener 


1 
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Wurn the King went into Scotland; for the better pre- A 


Committee 


ſerving the Correſpondence between the two Kingdoms, as f gory 

was pretended; and to ſee all things perform'd, which were . 1 
. 1. . ren e 

to be done in the Parliament of Scotland, by the Act of Paci- A in 


fication; a {mall Committee (as hath been before ſaid) was Scocland. 


appointed by the two Houſes, conſiſting of one Lord, and 
two Commons, to Atrend (as the Phraſe was) upon his Ma- 

jeſty : bur, in truth, to be Spies upon him; and to give the 
| ſame aſſiſtance to the Parliament There, upon any emergent 


occaſion, as the Scotiſh Commiſſioners had done Here. 


Tu Perſon appointed by the Lords, was the Lord To- For the 
ward of Eſcrick; a younger Son of the Houle of Suffolk: who, C la. 


Lord Ho- 
in the time of the Duke of Buckingham, married a Neece of ward of 


his; and having his whole dependance upon him, and being — 


abſolutely govern d by him, was by him made a Baron; but 

that Dependance being at an end; his Wife dead; and He 
without any Virtue to promote himſelf; He withdrew him- 
{elf from Following the Court; and ſhortly after, from Wiſh- 
ing it well; and had now, dcliver'd himſelf up, Body and 


Soul, to be diſpoſed of by that Party, which appear'd moſt 


Averſe, and Obnoxious to the Court and the Government : 


and only in that Confidence, was deſign d to that Employ- eg: 
ment; and to be entirely Diſpoſed and Govern'd by the two phy 8. 
Members, who were joyn'd with him by the Houſe of Com- pleton, tte 
mons, who were, Sr Philip Stapleton, and Mi Hambden. 


Hambdeu, 


Tu Latter hath been mention d before, as a Man of great 
Underſtanding, and Parts, and of great Sagacity in diſcerning 
Men's natures and manners; and he muſt, upon all occafions, 
ſtill be mention'd as a perſon of great Dexterity and Abilities, 
and Equal to any truſt or employment, good or bad, which 
he was inclined to undertake. | 

Tu Other, S* Philip Stapleton, was à proper Man, of a 


fair extraction; but, being a Branch of a Younger Family, 
inherited but a moderate Eſtate, about five hundred pounds a 
 year,in Tork-ſhire ; and, according to the cuſtom of that Coun- 


try, had ſpent much time in thoſe delights which Horſes and 
adminiſter. Being return'd to ſerve in Parliament, He 
concurr'd with his Neighbours, Hotham and Cholmondley; be- 
ing much younger than thev, and govern'd by them in the 
Proſecution of the Earl of Straſſord; and fo was cafily re- 
ceivd into the Company and Familiarity of that whole Ty 


which took that work to heart; and in a ſhort time, appear'd, 
+ a Man of Vigour in body and mind; and to be rather With- 


out good Breeding, than not Capable of it; and fo he quick- 


ly outgrew his Friends and Country-men in the Confidence 


of Thoſe who govern'd: They looking upon him, as worth 


the getting entirely to them; and nor averſe from being 
Ro gotten; 
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n Scotland, 


touching 
Montroſe, 
Argyle, 
Hamilton. 
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gotten; and ſo jo n'd him with Mr Hambden in this their firſt . 


employment (and the Firſt, that ever a Parliament had of that 
kind) to be initiated under fo great a Maſter ; whoſe inſtru- 
ction He was very capable of. 

THERE had been, even from the time the Scotiſb Army 
came into England, many Factions, and Jealouſies, amonglt 
the Principal Perſons of that Nation; but none ſo much taken 
notice of, as that betwcen the two Earls, of Montroſe, and 
Argyle. The former took himſelf to have Deſerv'd as much 
as any Man, in contributing more and appearing ſooner, in 
Their firſt approach towards Rebellion; as indeed he was 
a Man of the beſt quality, who did ſo ſoon diſcover himſelf; 
and it may be he did it the ſooner, in Oppoſition to Argyle ; 
who, bcing then of the King's Crunch he doubted not, 
would be of his Majeſty's Party. The People look d upon 
them Both, as Young Men of unlimited Ambition; and 
uſed to ſay, That they were like Ceſar and Pompey, the One 
* would endure no Superior, and the Other would have no . 
*Equal. True it is, that from the time that Argyle declared 
himſelf againſt the King (which was immediately after the 


Firſt Pacification) Montroſe appear'd with leſs vigour for the « 


Covenant; and had, by underhand and ſecret inſinuations, 
made proffer of his Service to the King. But now, after his 
Majeſty's arrival in Scotland, by the introduction of M. Wil- 
liam Murray of the Bed-Chamber, He came privately to the 


King; and inform'd him of many Particulars, from the be- 


ginning of the Rebellion; and © That the Marquis of Hamil- | 
© ton, was no leſs Faulty, and Falſe towards his Majeſty, than 


© Argyle; and offer d To make Proof of all in the Parlia- - 
ment; but rather deſired, To have them Both made away 


which He frankly undertook to do: but the King abborring 


that expedient, though for his own Security, adviſed, That | er 


the Proofs might be prepared for the Parliament. When 


| ſuddainly, on a Sunday morning, the City of Edenborough was in 


Arms; and Hamilton, and Argyle, both gone out of the Town 
to their own Houſes; where they ſtood upon their guards; 
declaring publickly, That they had withdrawn themſelves, di 


_ doubtful expreſſions, What the end of it would be: not any 
without ſome dark inſinuations, as if the deſign might look tog 


* becauſe they knew that there was a deſign to Aſſaſſinate 


te them; and choſe rather to abſent themſelves, than by ſtand- ſpi 


te ing upon their Defence in Edenborough (which they could 
«well v6 done) to hazard the Publick Peace, and Security 
ce of the Parliament; which thunder'd on their behalf. 

Tus Committee at Edenborough rp. away an Ex- 
preſs to London, with a dark and perplex'd account, in the 
morning that the two Lords had left the City; with many 


farther 


many 
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farther than Scotland. And theſe Letters were brought to 
London, the day before the Houſes were to come together, 


after the Recels; all that Party taking Pains to Perſwade 
Others, © That it could not but be a Deſign to Aſſaſſinate 
c More Men than thoſe Lords at Edenborough. : 

Ap the morning the Houſes were to meet, M Hyde 


being walking in Weſtminſter-Hall, with the Earl of Holland 
and the Earl of Eſſex, Both the Earls ſeem'd wonderfully 
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concern'd at it; and to believe, © That other Men were in 


« danger of the like Aſſaults; the Other, not thinking the 
e Apprehenſion worthy of them, told them merrily, That 


He knew well what opinions They Both had of thoſe two 


Lords, a Year or two before, and he wonder'd how the 
te became ſo alter d; to which They anſwer'd ſmiling, © That 


*the Times and the Court was much alter'd ſince. And the 


Houſes were no ſooner Sate, but the Report being made in 
the Houle of Commons, and the Committee's Letter from 


Scotland being Read, a Motion was made, © To {end to the 


* Houſe of Peers, that the Earl of Eſſex, who was left by 


s the King General on this Side Trent, might be deſir'd to 


* appoint ſuch a Guard, as He thought competent for the Se- 


The Earl of 
Eſſex ap- 


*curity of the Parliament, conſtantly to attend while the poine: « 


* Houies fate; which was done accordingly ; 


and continued, 1 


till They thought fit to have other Guards. All which was f te Par- 


done to Amuſe the People, as if the Parliament were in Dan- 
ger, when in Scotland, all things were quickly Pacified; and 
ended in creating the Marquis Hamilton a Duke, and Argyle 


a Marquis. | 
TukRE was a Worſe Accident than all theſe, which fell 


cout in the time of the King's ſtay in Scotland, and about the 


liament. 


News of the 
Rebellion aas 


Ireland. 


time of the two Houſes reconvening ; which made a won- 


finite Diſadvantage to the King's affairs, which were then re- 


covering new life; and that was the Rebellion in Ireland: 
Which broke out about the middle of October, in all parts of 
the Kingdom. Their Deſign upon Dublin was miraculouſly 
Aiſcover' d, the night before it was to be executed; and ſo the 
Surprizal of that Caſtle prevented; and the principal Con- 
Ipirators, who had the charge of it, apprehended. In the 


other parts of the Kingdom, They obſerv d the time appoint- 
ed, not hearing of the Misfortunes of their Friends at Dublin. 
A general Inſurrection of the Iriſh ſpread it ſelf over the 
whole Country, in ſuch an Inhumane and Barbarous manner, 


derful impreſſion upon the minds of Men; and proved of in- 


that there were Forty or Fifty Thouſand of the Engliſh Pro- 


teſtants murder'd, before they ſuſpected themſelves to be in 


not any danger, or could provide for their Defence, by drawing 


| _ "Together into Towns, or ſtrong Houſes. 
rther 


FROM 
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FROM Dublin, the Lords Juſtices, and Council, diſpatch'd 
their Letters by an Expreſs (the ſame Man who had made the 
Diſcovery, one Oconelly, who had formerly been a Servant 
to St Fohn Clotworthy ) to London, to the Earl of*Leiceſter, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Jreland. From the Parts of the 
North, and Ulfer, an Expreſs was ſent to the King himſelf, 
at Edenborough; and the King's Letters from thence, to the 
two Houſes, arrived within lefs than two days after the Mel- 
{enger from Dublin. 
I T was upon a Sunday night, that the Letters from Dublin 
came to the Earl of Leiceſter ; who immediately cauſed the 
Council to be ſummon'd, and aſſoon as it was met, inform'd 
them of the condition of Ireland; that is, ſo much as thoſe 
Letters contain d: which were written, when little more was 
known than the Diſcovery at Dublin; and what the Conſpi- 
rators had confeſs d upon their examinations. The Houſe 
of Peers had then adjourn'd it ſelf to the Wedneſday follow- 


ing; but the Houſe of Commons were to meet on the next 


day, Monday morning; and the Council reſolv'd, © That they 
e wouldin a Body go to the Houſe of Commons, aſſoon as it 
Sate, and inform them of it; which they did; notice being 
firſt given to the Houſe, © That the Lords of the Council had 
* {ome matters of Importance to impart to them, and were 
* above in the Painted Chamber ready to come to them: 
whereupon, Chairs were ſet in the Houſe for them to _ 

oon 


Tve Lords of themſelves, and the Serjeant ſent to conduct them. A 


the can as they enter 'd the 


acquaint the 


Houſe of © 


Commons 


_ with the 


News, the 
Horſe of 
I ords not 
Citting. 


down; and then being cover'd, Littleton, Lord Keeper, told 
the Speaker, That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, having 
te receiv d Letters from the Lords Juſtices and Council there, 


ce had communicated them to the Council; and fince the 


* Houſe of Peers was not then Sitting, They had thought fit, 
«for the Importance of the Letters, to impart them to that 
* Houle ; and fo referr'd the buſineſs to the Lord Lieutenant; 


who, without any inlargement, only read the Letters he had 
receiv d, and fo the Lords departed from the Houſe. | 
Tukur was a deep filence in the Houſe, and a kind of 


Conſternation: moſt Mens heads having been Intoxicated 
from their Firſt meeting in Parliament, with imaginations of 
Plots, and Treaſonable Deſigns, through the Three King- 
doms. The affair it ſelf ſcem'd to be out of their cogniſance; 
and the communication of it, ſery'd _ 


to prepare their 
thoughts, what to do when more ſhould be known ; and when 


they ſhould hear what the King thought fit to be done. And 
_ when the King's Letters arriv'd, they were glad the news 
had come to him, when he had ſo good Council about him 


Tut | 


to adviſe him what to do. 


Houſe, the Speaker defired them to Sit © 


two Houſes; which were hereby poſſeſs'd of a 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


Tux King was not then inform'd of what had been diſco- 


ver id at Dublin; but the Letters out of Ulſter (which he ſent 
to the Parliament) gave him notice“ Of a general Inſurre- 
ee jon in the North; and of the Inhuman Murders com- 
© mitted there upon a multitude of the Proteſtants; and that 


« Sr Phelim O Neil appear'd as their General and Commander 
ein chief. | 
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Uro which his Majeſty writ to the two Houſes, © That Hi: jErͤ 


c he was fatished that it was no Raſh Inſurrection, but a 


writes to the 
two Houſes 


. © Form'd Rebellion; which muſt be Proſecuted with a ſharp aver it. 


War; the conducting, and proſecuting whereof, he wholl 

c committed to their Care and Wiſdom, and depended 
<« upon Them for the carrying it on; and that for the pre- 
ce ſent, He had cauſcd a ſtrong Regiment of fifteen hundred 

Foot, under good Officers to be tranſported out of Scot- 
ce [and into Ulſter, for the Relief of thoſe Parts: which were 
upon the matter wholly inhabited by Scors and Iriſh; there 


being fewer Engliſh there, than in any Part of Ireland. 


Tus fell out to their wiſh; and thereupon they made a 


Committee of both Houles, © For the conſideration of the 
« affairs of Ireland, and providing for the ſupply of Men, 


* Arms, and Money, for the Suppreſſing that Rebellion; the 


Lord Lieutenant of Jreland being one of the Committee: 
*which ſate every morning in the Painted Chamber; and the 
Lord Lieutenant firſt communicated all the Letters he receiv'd 
'to Them ro be conſulted on, and to be thence reported to the 
= Power, 
and Dependance; all Men applying themſelves to Them, 
that is to the chief Leaders, for their Preferments in that 
War: the miſchicf whereof, though in the beginning little 
1 _ notice of, was afterwards felt by the King very ſen- 
ſibly. | 
| 1 a ESE concurrent Circumſtances, much alter d and ſup- 
preſs d that humour and ſpirit the Houſes were well 
diſpoſed to meet in, and the Angry Men, who were diſa 
pointed of the Preferments they expected, and had promiſed 
themſelves, took all occaſions, by their Emiſſaries, to in- 
ſinuate into the minds of the People, That this Rebellion 


in Ireland, was contrived and fomented by the King; or at 


e eaſt by the Queen, for the advancement of Popery; and 
* that the Rebels publiſh'd and declar d, That they had the 
King's Authority for all they did: which Calumny, though 
without the leaſt Shadow or Colour of Truth, made more 
lmpreſſion upon the minds of Sober and Moderate Men (who, 
till that time, had much diſliked the Paſſionate Proceedings 
of the Parliament) than could be then imagin'd, or can 
yet be believ'd. So great a Prejudice, or want of Reverence 
5 N . was 
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was univerſally contracted againſt the Court: eſpecially the 

Queen; whole Power and Activity was thought too great. 
4 Gmmi*r= SHORTLY after the beginning of the Parliament, there 
fer «wing had been a Committee appointed, © To prepare and draw up a 
fenen ce general Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdom, and the 


ance. : i 5 I * 
© particular Grievances it had ſuſtain d; but it ſcarce met, or 


was ever after ſpoken of: But now, the Houſes no ſooner met 
after the Receſs, than Mr Strode (one of the Fierceſt Men of 


the Party; and of the Party only for his Fierceneſs) moved, 
* That that Committee might be revived, and order'd to 


e meet; for which of courle, a time and place was appointed : - 


by which Men eaſily diſcern'd, that nothing of their Fury 
was abated, but rather increaſed, in that they found their 
Credit every day leficn'd in the Houle, by the oppoſition and 
contradiction they ſuſtain'd. And they being thus diſquieted; 
and knowing little; and fo doubting much; every day 
ſecm'd to them to produce a new Diſcovery, of ſome new 
Trealon, and Plot, againſt the Kingdom. One day, A Let- 
* ter from beyond Seas, of great Forces prepared to Invade 
England; another, Of ſome Attempt upon the Life of 
* Mr Pym : and no occaſion omitted to ſpeak of the Evil 


Council about the King; when ſcarce a Counſellor durſt come 


near him; or be ſuſpected to hear from him. 
AnwBil ArTE x ſome days, a new Bill was preſented to the Houſe 
—— of Commons, For the taking away the Biſhops Votes in 
ro rake awaz Parliament; and for Diſabling them to exerciſe =_ Tem- 
v2” <poral Office in the Kingdom: againſt which was obje&ed, 
© That it was contrary to the Courſe and Order of Parlia- 
* ment, that any Bill that had been Rejected, ſhould be again 
«Preferr'd the {ame Seſſion; and therefore it ought not to 
* be ſo much as Read: to which nothing was reply'd but 
Noiſe; and That this Bill varied in ſome Clauſes from the 
* former ; and that the good of the Kingdom abſolutely de- 
te pended upon it: and ſo, by the majority of Voices, it was 
order'd to be read: and afterwards, without any ve 
fiderable oppoſition, Paſs d the Houſe, and was 


itted 


to the Lords: the greateſt argument being, © That their in- 


*termeddling with Temporal Affairs, was inconſiſtent with, 
«and deſtructive to, the exerciſe of their Spiritual Function. 
Whilſt their Reformation, both in Scotland, and this King- 
dom, was driven on by no Men ſo much, as Thole of their 
Clergy who were their Inſtruments. As, without doubr, the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had never ſo great an Influence 
upon the Counſels at Court, as Dr Burgeſs, and Me Marſbal, 


had then upon the Houſes; neither did all the Biſhops of 
Scotland together, ſo much meddle in Temporal Affairs, as 


M Henderſon had done. 


con- 


THERG + 


> 


Lincoln, Exeter, Chicheſter 


Tu ERBE being at this time, the Biſhopricks of Worceſter, | 
„and Briſtol, Void by Death, * 
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The King 
Ur up di- 


© Tranſlation; The King, during the time of his being in Scot- BH 
land, collated to thoſe Sees, Dr Prideaux, the King's Pro- 
feflor of Divinity in Oxford; Dr Winniff, Dean of St Paul's; 
Dr Brownerigg, Maſter of Catharine-Hall in Cambridge; Dr 
King, Dean of Lichfield; and D* Weſtfield of Great 


Henry 
Se Ba 


rtholomews, London: All of great Eminency in the 


Church; frequent Preachers; and not a Man, to whom the 
Faults of the Then Governing Clergy were imputed, or 


* 


- againſt whom the leaſt Objection could be made. 


in England. 


Ass oo as the Houſe of Commons heard of this deſigna- me con- 


tion of his Majeſty's (having then newly the Second time 
ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, their Bill to remove Biſnops 


from 


ence) They were much troubled, that at a time when 


They reſolv'd to take away the Old, the King ſhould pre- 
ſume to make New Biſhops; and to create ſo many Voices 
to aſſiſt the other; and therefore, They urged very earneſt- 
ly, That the Lords might be moved to joyn with them, in 
ſending to the King, to make no new Biſhops, till the Con- 
* troverſy ſhould be ended about the Government of the 
_ dChurch: which appear d ſo Unreaſonable, that the Wiſeſt 


* , of Them who wiſh'd it, apprehended no Poſſibility that the 


Lords would joyn with them; or if They did, that the King 


would be prevail'd with. However, being glad to find their 
Companions had ſo much mettle, after a long Debate, the 


major part carried it, That a Committee ſhould be appoint- 
Led, to draw up Reaſons to give the Lords to concur with 
them in that deſire to the King, but, after that, moved 


Common Senſe, were directly 


that Stone no further. 


mont offend- 
ed at it. 


Ix all Debates of this nature, where the Law, Reaſon, and 


4 to what they pro- 


poſed, They ſuffer d Thoſe who differ d from them in opi- 


nion, and pu 


ti faction, 


They had a Plurality of Voices to concur with them, in 


whatſoever they deſired. I remember, in this laſt buſineſs, 


when it was voted that a Committee ſhould be named to 


2 up Reaſons, many of Thoſe who had during the De- 
bate 
be of that Committee; and amongſt 


ſitively argued Againſt the thing, were call'd upon to 
them, the Lord Falkland, 


and Mr Fhde, who ſtood up, and Deſired to be Excuſed 
* from that Service, where they could be of no Uſe; having 
given ſo many reaſons againſt it, that they could not ap- 
$<prehend any could be given for it; therefore thought, the 
work would be better done, if Thoſe who bad 1" wy 
| cc Them- 


ſes, to ſay what they thought fit in —_— 3 
and then, without vouchſafing to endeayour their fa 
:call'd importunately for the Qaeſtion ; well knowing, that 
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ce Themſelves with the Reaſonableneſs of what they wiſh'd, 
* would undertake the converting and diſpoſing of Other 
Men. There was a Gentleman who fate by (M Bond of 
Dorcheſter ; very Severe, and Refolv'd, againſt the Church 
and the Court) who, with much Paſſion, and Trouble of 


mind, ſaid to them, © For God's ſake be of the Committee, 


te Vou know none of our fide can giveReaſons; which made 


Thoſe that over-heard him Smile: though he ſpoke it ſud- 


dainly ; and upon obſervation that the Leaders were not then 


in the Houſe. Otherwiſe, it cannot be denied, Thoſe who 
conducted them, and were the Contrivers of the Miſchief, 
were Men of great Parts, and unſpeakable Induſtry ; and 
their Silence in ſome Debates, proceeded partly from Pride, 
that it might appear, Their Reputation and Intereſt, had an 
Influence upon the Senſe of the Houle, againſt any Rhetorick 
or Logick: bur principally, from the Policy they were 
obliged touſe : for, though they could have given a pregnant 
reaſon for the moſt extravagant overture they ever made, and 
evinced it, that it was the proper way to Their end; yet, it 
not being time to diſcover their purpoles (how apparent ſo- 
ever they were to diſcerning Men) they were neccflarily to 
give no reaſons at all; or ſuch as were not the true ones. 
Ta1s Stratagem failing of ſtopping the creation of the 
new Biſhops; They endeavour, by all mcans, to haſten the 
Houſe of Peers to diſpatch the work before them, before 
they ſhould be qualified (their Elections, Confirmations, and 
Conſecrations, and other Ceremonies, {pending much time) 


to increaſe the number of the Oppoſers; and for the better 


doing thereof; with great confidence, They demand of the 
Lords, © That no Recuſant Lord, or any Biſhop, might have 


«a Vote in the Paſſing that Act: the laſt being Parties; and 
ce the other not ſuppoſed r udges on the behalf of 


e the Kingdom. But, when they found that Logick could 


not prevail * demand being indeed ſo Scandalous, that 


the Houſe of Peers, if they had not been fatally miſled, muſt 


have reſented it as a high Preſumption, and inſolent Breach 
of Privilege) with more Formality and Colour, though as 


Unreaſonably, They preſs d, That thoſe Thirteen Biſhops, 


* whom They had before Impeach'd, for making the late 


* Canons; and upon whom their Lordſhips themſelves had 
* paſs'd Severe Votes (ſuch indeed as were fitter for Ac- 


cuſers than Judges, Unparliamentary and Unprecedented} 


* might be Sequeſter d from the Houſe, till they ſhould be 
* brought to Judgment. And for this, They found Lawyers 
in their Houſe, who, proſtituting the Dignity and Learning 


of their Profeſſion, to the cheap and vile affectation of Po- 


pular Applauſe, were not aſhamed, to aver Cuſtom and Law 
for 


; 
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for their Senſeleſs Propoſition. But the Houſe of Peers was 
not Yer deluded enough, or terrified (thongh too many a- 
mongſt them paid an implicit devotion to the Houſe of Com- 


mons) to comply in this unreaſonable demand. 
AN p here I cannot but with grief and wonder remem- The Anime: 


ber, the Virulency and Animoſity expreſs d at that time, up- 


timebetween 


on all occaſions, ” Many of good knowledge in the excel- ſome grear 
lent and wile Pro 


Church, and Church-men; taking all opportunities, uncha- men produ- 


cthon of the Common Law, towards the £22" #14 
ſomechurch- 


ritably to improve Miſtakes into Crimes; and, unreaſon- ot yo 
N 1 . Raj clinej ts, 
ably, to transfer and impure the Follies and faults of Particu- 


lar men, to the Malignity of their Order and Function; and 
ſo, whet and ſharpen the edge of the Law, to wound the 
Church in irs Juriſdiction; and at laſt to cut it up by the 


Roots, and demoliſh its Foundation. It cannot be denied, 
that the Peeviſh ſpirits of ſome Clergy-men, have taken great 
ins to alienate that profeſſion from them; and Others, as 


unskilfully (finding, that in former times, when the Religion 
of the State was a Vital part of its Policy, many Church- 


men were employ d Eminently in the Civil Government of 
the Kingdom ) imputed Their wanting thoſe Ornaments their 


Predeceſſors wore, to the Power and Prevalency of the 
Lawyers; of whom, ſome Principal men, in all times, They 
could not but obſerve to have been their avow'd Enemies: 


and fo believ'd, the Straitning and Contining the Profeſſion of 


the Common Law, muſt naturally Extend and Enlarge the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Church. Thence aroſe Their bold and un- 


warrantable Oppoſing and Proteſting againſt Prohibitions, 


and other Proceedings at Law, on the behalf of Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts; and the procuring ſome Orders and Privileges from 
the King, on the behalf of the Civil Law, even with an ex- 
dcluſion of the other: as the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, pre- 
vail'd with the King to direct, That half the Maſters of the 
Chancery ſhould be always Civil Lawyers; and to declare, 


ce that no others, of what condition ſoever, ſhould ſerve him 


as Maſters of Requeſt. All which was a great miſtake: 
For, beſides the ſtopping Prohibitions was an envious Breach 
upon the juſtice . 
' Other, will ſtill be too hard for the ſtrongeſt Oppoſers and 
| Oppretians of it: I could never yet know, Why the Doctors 
oft 


the Kingdom; which at ſome time or 


he Civil Law, were more of Kin to the Biſhops, or the 


Church, than the Common Lawyers were. To fay, that 
Their Places were in the Biſhops diſpoſal, as Chancellors, 


Commiſſaries, and the like; and therefore, that their Per- 
ſons were more like to be at Their diſpoſal too; ar leaſt, to 
pay them greater Reverence; concludes nothing: for the 
Clergy had opportunity enough, to oblige and create an cqual 
Vol. I. Part. 2. U dependance 
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dependance from the Profeſſion of the Common Law ; and I 
am perſwaded, the Stewardſhips to Biſhops, and of the Lands 
of the Church, which were to be managed by the Rules of 
the Common Law, were not much inferior in Profit to all 
the Chancellorſhips in England. And then, if where the Po- 


licy may conſiſt with Juſtice, it is no ill meaſure in making 


Friendſhips, to look into, and compare, the Power of doing 
Hurt, or doing Good; it is apparent, that the Civil Law in 


this Kingdom, had not, in the leaſt degree, the ability to 


Help, or to hurt the Church, in any exigency, as the Com- 


mon Law had: Whoſe Profeſſors had always, by their In- 


tereſts, Experience, and Reputation, ſo great an Influence 
upon the Civil State, upon Court and Country, that they 
were notable Friends or Enemies. And the dependance of 
the Church, as to their inheritance, and Eſtates on their 
minute Tythes) was entircly upon the Law; being only de- 
terminable by thoſe Rules, by which They have ſeldom re- 


_ ceiv'd eminent Injuſtice. And truly, I have never yet ſpoken 


with one Clergy-man, who hath had the experience of both _ 


litigations, that hath not ingenuouſly confeſs d“ He had ra- 
< ther, in the reſpect of his trouble, charge, and ſatisfaction 
*to his underſtanding, have Three Suits depending in Weſt- 
1 — than one in the Arches, or any Eccleſiaſtical 
cc urt. | | 

T nx Particulars above mention'd, were, I confeſs, to Vul- 
gar minds, great Provocations and Temptations to Revenge: 
and therefore, I do not at all wonder, that, in the great herd 


of the Common Lawyers, many Pragmatical ſpirits, whoſe 


thoughts and obſervations have been contracted to the nar- 
row limits of the few Books of that Profeſſion ; or within 
the narrower Circle of the Bar Oratory : ſhould go along 
with the Stream, in the Womaniſh art of Inveighing againſt 
Perſons, when they ſhould be Reforming Things: and that 


ſome, by degrees, having found the Benefit of being of that 


Opinion (for we all remember, when Papiſt and Puritan 


Lawyers got more Money than their Neighbours for the 


Publick) grew at laſt, to have Fits of Conſcience in earneſt; 


Private Opinions they were of; not what they deliver d in 


and to believe, that a Parity in the Church was neceſſary to 
Religion; and not like to produce a Parity in the State: of 


which Doctrine if they had been then ſuſpected, they would 


quickly have been aſhamed of ſuch Divinity. 

Bur, that Learned and Unbiaſs d (I mcan Unprovoked) 
men, in that Science of our Law, who knew the Frame and 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and that the Biſnops were no 


| leſs the Repreſentative body of the Clergy, than the Houſe 


of Commons was of the People; and conſequently, that the 


depriving _ 


they 
tion from Contempt; and Themſelves from being Slaves to 
the moſt abject of the People; They will at length wind up 
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| | depriving Them of voice in Parliament, was a Violence, and 
*removing Landmarks, and not a Shaking ( which might 
Settle again) but Diſſolving Foundations; which muſt leave 


the Building unſafe for habitation: That Such men, who 


knew the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil State, was fo wrought and 
interwoven together, and, in truth, fo incorporated in each 
other, that the one could not long continue in Proſperity with- 
out the other; and that the Profeſſors of the Law were never 


at ſo great a height, as even in this Time that They ſo un- 
juſtly envied the greatneſs of the Church: and laſtly, That 
They, who might well know, that the great and unweildy Body 


of the Clergy, conſiſting of ſuch different tempers, humours, 


inclinations and abilities; and which inevitably will have fo 
ſtrong an Influence upon the nature and affections of the 


"People; could never be Regulated and Govern'd by _ 


Magiſtrates but of themſelves; nor by any Rules, but of ſuc 
Power as the Biſhops exerciſed ; Whom (beſides all argu- 
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ments of Piety, and ſubmiſſion to Antiquity } the experience 


of the Bleſſed Times ſince the Reformation, not to be paral- 
lel'd in any Nation under Heaven, declared to be the moſt 


Happy Managers of that Power, whatſoever rankneſs and 


excreſcence might have proceeded from fome Branches: I 
fay, that theſe Knowing and Diſcerning men (for Suoh I 
muſt confeſs there have been) ſhould believe it poſſible for 
Them to flouriſh; or that the Law it ſelf would have the 


fame Reſpet and Veneration from the People, when the 


well diſpoſed Fabrick of the Church ſhould be rent aſunder 


(which, without Their activity and skill in Confuſion, could 

never have been compaſs d) hath been to me an Inſtance of 
the Divine Anger againſt the Pride of Both, in ſuffering them 

to be the Fatal Engines of Breaking one another: whereas 

Neither could have been opprets'd by any other Strength or 
Power but Their own. 


Ax D cannot bur ſay, to the Profeſſors of that great and 


They have raviſh'd from the Oppreſs d; that They he yer 


Their Own Arguments and Eloquence, may be, one time or 
other, applied to Their Own Deſtruction. And theretore, 
if they have either Piety, to repent and redeeni the ill that 

* wrought ; or Policy, to preſerve their own condi- 


V 2 | the 


admirable myſtery, the Common Law (upon which, no man 
| looks with more aftection, reverence, and ſubmiſſion) Who 
ſeem Now, by the Fury and Iniquity of the Time, to ſtand 
upon the ground they have won, and to be Maſters of the 
Field; and, it may be, Wear {ome of the Trophies and Spoils 


but ſharpen'd Weapons for others to wound them; and that 
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and, by a firm and ſteady purſuit, endeavour to fix Both on 


the ſame Foundation, from whence they have been ſo vio- 


lently diſturb'd. 
By this time the King was as weary of Scotland, as he 


had been imparticnt to go thither; finding all things propoſed 


about him, but the Duke of Lenox (who from the beginning 
carried himſelf by the moſt exact rules of Honour, Gratitude, 
and Fidelity to him) and very few followers, who had either 
affection to his Perſon, or reſpect to his Honour. 

| Tarar which ſhould have been an Act of Oblivion, was 
made a Defence and Juſtification of whatſoever They had 


to him, as to a vanquiſh'd Perſon, without conſideration of 
his Honour, or his Intereſt; and having not one Counſellor 


done: Their firſt Tumults, and erecting their Tables, in 
Coons to, and at laſt 1 both Courts of Juſtice 
an 


nd Seſſion ; and the Acts and Orders of thoſe Tables; de- 
clared to be © The effects of their Duty to his Majeſty; and 
* according to the Law of the Land: And fo all Thoſe, who, 
according to their Allegiance, had oppoſed and reſiſted them 
on the behalf of his Majelty, and were qualified by his Ma- 
jeſty's Commiſhons, were adjudg'd Criminal; and the only 
perfons Excepted from Pardon, and Excmpted from the Be- 
nefit of that Oblivion. 5 

Tus Seditious Acts of that Aſſembly, which had Expell'd 


all Biſnops, and the Canonical Clergy, from being Members 


of that Aſſembly; and affirm'd Themſelves to have a Power, 


Io inflict the Cenſures of the Church upon his Majeſty him- 


te ſelf; were declared © To be Lawful, and according to the 
«Conſtitution of the Kingdom ; and the Government of the 
* Church by Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops, declared to be againſt 
*the Word of God; and They condemn'd, as Enemies to 


_ the Propagation of the true reform'd Proteſtant Religion; 


te to the King, his Heirs and Succeſſors. FO 


tand therefore to be utterly Aboliſh'd ; and Their Lands given 


Ix conſideration of the Kings neceſſary Abſence from that 


« Abſolure Government thereof, ſhould be committed to the 


Lords of the Secret Council; who were likewiſe made 
** Conleryators of the Peace of the two Kingdoms, during the 
*intervals of Parliaments; and thoſe Lords, and Conſerva- 


tors, Were then, and ſtill, to be nam'd by Parliament; 


© which was once in three years to aſſemble upon a day cer- 


*tain, without any Summons from the King, if he neglect- 


ed to publiſh ſuch Summons; and, upon the ſame reaſon, 


*all great Officers, as Chancellor, Treaſurer, Secretary, and 
the reſt, nominated by Parliament; and in the interval 


his Native Kingdom, it was thought fit, That the Full and | 
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ee by the Lords of the Secret Council; without fo much as 
being concern d to have his Majeſty's approbation. 

Al which Acts, and whatſocver elſe They were pleaſed 

to preſent to Him, concerning Church or State, the King con- 

firm'd ; and thereby, made the Lord Lowden, who had been 
the Principal Manager of the Rebellion, Chancellor of Scot- 
land; and Created him likewife an Earl; and conferr'd the 
7 other great Offices, as he was directed: Then, he made the 
© Earl of Argyle (for he was till truſted with conferring of 
| Honours) Marquis; Their great General, Lefley, Earl of 
Leven; and their Lieutenant-General, Earl of Calendar; and 
conferr d other Honours on Perſons, according to the Capa- 
city and Ability they had in doing him Miſchicf: and laſtly 
(leaving all his Own Party barely to Live; for he had pro- 
© cured a Pardon for them from the Parliament, upon condi- 
tion“ They came not near the King's preſence; nor receiv'd 
 *any Benefit from him; without Their approbation) his 
- Majeſty gave all the Lands of the Church, which had been 
derolv d to him by its ruin; and whatſoever he had elſe to 
give, in that Kingdom, to Thoſe who had diſcover'd it not 
to be in good hands before: So that he ſeem'd to have made 
that Progreſs into Scotland, only that he might make a per- 
fe& Deed of Gift of that Kingdom; which he could never 
have done, fo abſolutely, without going thither. And ſo, 
having nothing more to do There, He begun his Journcy to- 
wards England about the middle of November... 

Ir is not to be doubted, in conſideration of thoſe Extra- 
vagant Conceſſions, They made as Extravagant Promiſes to 
the King; That by their Loyal and Dutiful Comportment, 
his Majeſty ſnould find no diminution of his Power; That 
he ſhould have the entire Obedience of that Nation, to pre- 
ſerve his full Rights and Regalities in England; and to 8 
Ireland: The Earl of Leven telling him (as Marquis Hamil- 
ton aſſured me, in his hearing) © That he would not only ne- 

e ver more ſerve againſt him; but that whenever his Ma- 
| <jeſty would require his Service, He ſhould have it, without 
ever asking what the Cauſe was. And many of them whiſper- 
ing in his Ear, and aſſuring him, That aſſoon as the Troubles 
of the late Storm could be perfectly calm d, They would 
Reverſe and Repeal whatſoever was now unreaſonably ex- 
E torted from him. And his Majeſty having never receiv'd 
any conſiderable Profit from P vos as carcd the leſs for what 

be parted with There: and, it may be, being reſoly'd they 

ſhould be no more Charge to him in his Court here — ſure- 
ly he had then very hard thoughts of a great part of the Na- 
tion) he believ'd he ſhould {ave more in This Kingdom, 
chan he had given ia That; and he made no doubt, but that 
7 e U 3 They 
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They were ſo full Fed now, that they would not ſtir from 
Home again, till the Temper and Affection cf his People here, 
ſhould be better diſpoſed for their Reception, 

Bur his Majeſty never conſider'd, or not ſoon enough, 
that they could not reaſonably hope to keep what they had 
ſo ill got, but by the ſame Arts by which they were ſuch gain- 
ers; and there cannot be a ſurer evidence of the Continuance 
of an Enemy, than the having receiv'd Injuries from him of 
a nature that do not uſe to be forgiven. Neither did he ſuffi- 
ciently weigh the unſpeakable Encouragement ; and in ſome 
particulars, the reaſonable Pretence the Factious Party here 
would have, from the Proſperous Wickedneſs of thoſe there. 
And, it is certain, their number from thenceforth increas'd 
wonderfully ; the Enemies of the Church preſuming their 
work was more than half done, when the King himſelf had 
declared (for his Conſent to that Act They would caſily make 
appear to be ſuch) © That the Government by Arch-Biſhops, 
te and Biſhops, was againſt the Word of God, and the Propa- 
« gation of Religion. Many concluding the King vents at 
laſt yield to any thing, put themſelves in company of the 
boldeſt and moſt poſitive Askers; and ſome, who in their 
Hearts abhorr d 4 the Scots had done, yet diſdaining to be 
over witted by them; and that they ſnould get more for 
themſelves, and receive a greater Argument of the King's 
Truſt, than We of this Nation; out of pure Malice to them, 
reſolv d to do the ſame things with them; and fo joyn'd and 
concurr'd in any Exorbitancies. All which the King too late 
diſcover'd, by the Entertainment he receiv'd upon his Return. 

As our the time the news came of the King's beginning 


obe Reon. BlS 2 from Scotland upon a day appointed; and that he 


france make had ſettle 
their Report 


all things in that Kingdom to the general Satiſ- 


1 the flag faction; the Committee for preparing the Remonſtrance, of- 
à b. fer d their Report to the Houſe; which cauſed the Draught 


they offer d, to be Read. It contain'd a very bitter Repre- 
ſentation, of all the illegal things which had been done, from 


e * 


the firſt hour of the King's coming to the Crown, to that mi- j 


nute; with all the ſharp Reflections which could be made, 
upon the King himſelf, the Queen, and Council; and publiſh'd 
| the unreaſonable Iealouſies of the preſent Government, 
of the introducing Popery; and all other particulars, that 
might diſturb the minds of the People: which were enough 
diſcompoſed. DO | 
Tu E Houle ſcem'd generally to diſlike it; many ſaying, 
© That ir was very unneceſſary, and unſeaſonable: Unneceſ- 
* ſary, all thoſe Grievances being already fully Redreſs d; 
*and the Liberty and Property of the Subject ing as well 
Secured for the future, as could poſſibly be done; and Un- 


s ſeaſonable, 


3 e e E 
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3 * ſeaſonable, after the King had gratified them, with granting 


cc exe 
long abſence, in the ſettling the Diſorders in another King- 
dom, which he had happily compoled ; to be now welcom'd 
Home with ſuch a Volume of Reproaches, for what Others 
ce had done amiſs, and which He himſelf had reform'd. Not- 


thing which they had deſired of him; and after fo 


withſtanding all which, all the other Party appear'd Paſſion- 
ately concern'd that it might not be rejected; and enlarged 


themſelves with as high expreſſions againſt the Government, 
as at firſt; with many inſinuations, That we were in danger 


« of being depriv'd of all the good Acts which we had gain'd, 


if great care and vigilance were not uſed, to diſappoint 


ce ſome Counſels which were ſtill entertain'd; making ſome 


| doubtful glances and reflections upon the Rebellion in Ireland 


(with which they perceiv'd many good Men were eafily amu- 
ſed) and in the end prevail d, That a day ſhould be appoint- 
*ed when the Houle ſhould be reſolv d into a Committee of 
*the whole Houſe, and the Remonſtrance to be then re- 
te taken into conſideration : and in the mean time, They em- 
ploy d all their Credit and Intereſt with particular Men, to 
perſwade them, That the paſſing that Remonſtrance was 
* moſt neceſſary, for the Preſervation and Maintenance of all 
*thoſe good Laws which They had already made; giving 
ſeveral reaſons to ſeycral perſons, according to their natures 
and inclinations; aſſuring many, That they intended it only 
« for the mortification of the Court, and manifeſtation that 
*'That Malignant Party, which appear'd to be growing up in 
*the Houſe, could not prevail; and then, © That it ſhould 


© remain {till in the Clerk's hand, an never be publiſh'd. 


Ax o by theſe, and the like Arts, They promiſed them- 


ſelves that they ſhould eaſily carry it: So that the day it was 


to be reſumed, They entertain'd the Houle all the morning 
with other Debates, and towards Noon call'd for the Remon- 
ſtrance; and it being urged by ſome, © That it was too late 
te to enter upon it, with much difficulty they contented, that 
te jt ſhould be entred upon the next morning at nine of the 
Clock; and every clauſe ſhould be Debated, the Speaker in 


ec the Chair; for they would not have the Houſe refolv'd 


into a Committee, which they belicvd would ſpend too 
much time. Oliver Cromwell (who at that time, was little 
taken notice of) ask d the Lord Falkland, Why he would 
© have it put off, for that day would quickly have determin d 


it? He anſwer d, There would not have been time enough, 
e for ſure it would take ſome Debate, The other replied, 


*A very ſorry one: They ſuppoſing, by the computation 
they ha made, that —_ 8 oppoſe it. 
Bor he quickly found he was miſtaken ; for the next 
SEL e * U 4 morning 
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morning, the Debate being enter d upon about Nine of the 
Clock, it continued all that day; and Candles being call'd 
for when it grew dark (neither Side being very deſirous to 
adjourn it till the next day; though it was evident, very many 
withdrew themſelves out of pure faintneſs and diſability to at- 
tend the concluſion) the Debate continued till it was after 
Twelve of the Clock, with much Paſſion; and the Houſe 

being then divided, upon the paſſing or not paſſing it, it was 

n en- carried in the Affitmative, by Nine Voices, and no more: and 

14% aſſoon as it was declared, Me Hambden moved, © That there 

might be an Order enter d for the preſent Printing it ; which 
produced a ſharper Debate than the former. It appear d then, 
that They did not intend to ſend it up to the Houſe of Peers, 
for their Concurrence; but that it was upon the matter an 
Appeal to the People; and to infuſe jealouſies into their 
minds. It had ſeldom been the cuſtom to Publiſh any De- 

| bates, or Determinations of the Houſe, which were not regu- 
larly firſt tranſmitted to the Houſe of Peers; nor was it 
thought in truth, that the Houſe had Authority to give war- 
rant for the Printing of any thing ; all which was offer'd by 
Mr FHhde, with ſome warmth, aſſoon as the motion was made 
for the Printing it. And he ſaid, He believ'd the Printing 
eit in that manner, was not lawful; and he fear'd it would 
produce Miſchicvous effects; and therefore defired the leave 
*of the Houſe, that if the Queſtion ſhould be put, and be 
*carried in the Affirmative, that He might have liberty 
*to enter his Proteſtation ; which he no ſooner ſaid, than 
Fefſery Palmer (a Man of great reputation, and much eſteemd 
in the Houſe) ſtood up, and _ the ſame motion for him- 

} ſelf, © That he might likewiſe Proteſt; Many afterwards, 

4 without diſtinction, and in ſome diforder, Cry d out toge- 

J ther, They did proteſt: So that there was after ſcarce any 

| quiet and regular Debate. But the Houſe by degrees being 
quieted, They all conſented, about Two of the Clock in the 
Morning to adjourn till Two of the Clock the next Afternoon. 
And as they went out of the Houſe, the Lord Falkland ask d 
Oliver Cromwell, Whether there had been a Debate? to 
which he anſwer'd, © He would take his word another time: 
and whiſper'd him in the Ear, with ſome aſſeveration, That 
* if the Remonſtrance had been rejected, He would have ſold 
*all he had the next morning, and never have ſeen England 
more; and he knew, there were many other Honeſt Men 
* of the ſame Reſolution. So near was the poor Kingdom 
cat that time to its Deliverance. 
How Ever They got the Victory, they did not in a 
long time recover the Spirits they loſt, and the agony they 
had ſuſtain d, whilſt it was in mes; and-they diſcern'd 


well 


oon en 
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- 
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well enough, that the Houſe had not at that time half its 
Members preſent ; though they had provided, that not a 
Man of their Party was abſent; and that they had even cat- 
* ried it by the hour of the Night, which drove away a greater 
number of old and infirm Oppoſers, than would have made 
> Thoſe of the Negative Superior in number: So that they had 


little hope, in a fuller Houle, to prevail in any of their Unjult 


* deſigns, except they found ſome other Expedient, by hopes or 


fears, to work upon the Affections of the ſeveral Members. 
Is order to which, They ſpent moſt part of the next wr 


in their private Conſultations, how to Chaſtiſe ſome of thoſe 
who offended them the day before; and reſolv'd in the firſt 
place, not to ſuffer that Precedent to be introduced into the 
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'Houſe, © That Men ſhould Proteſt againſt the Senſe of the 


Fc Houſe: which, it is true, had not been uſed in the Houſe 
of Commons. This Subject was the more grateful to them, 
* becauſe they ſhould heartily take Revenge upon Me Hyde, 
: whom they perfectly hated; and to whole activity, they im- 


puted the trouble they had ſuſtain d the day before; and He 
was the Firſt who made the Proteſtation, that is, ask'd leave 


- a 


to do it; which produced the other ſubſequent clamour, that 


vas indeed in ſome diſorder. But here they differ'd amongſt 


themſelves; all the Leading Violent Men, who bore the 
gteateſt Sway, were moſt glad of the occaſion, as it gave 


them opportunity to be rid of Me Hunde; which they Paſh- 


onately defired: but Sr John Hotham, Cholmondley, and Sta- 
pleton (who never ſever d, and had a numerous Train at- 
tending their motions) remember d the Service M* Hyde had 


done againſt the Court of 7ork (the overthrowing whereof 
was their peculiar glory) and would not content that they 
Thould queſtion him; but were ready to concur with them 
in the Proſecution of any other of the Proteſtors; whereof 
there was number enough. This made ſo great a Difference 


. amongſt them, that for the preſent they agreed no further, 


than, That they would that Afternoon only provide, that 
* the next Morning they would fall upon that matter; and 
then they might conſult together at Night, what Perſon 
they would Sacrifice. 
Azour Three of the Clock, when the Houſe met, Mr 
m Lamented the Diſorder of the Night before, which, 
The ſaid, might probably have engaged the Houſe in Blood, 


1 and had proceeded principally from the offering a Proteſta- 
tion; which had never before been offer d in That Houſe; 
rand was a tranſgreſſion that ought to be ſeverely examin'd, 
that Miſchief might not reſult hereafter from that Prece- 
dent: and therefore propoſed, That the Houſe would the 
© next Morning enter upon that Examination; and in the 
f mean 
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ce mean time, Men might recolle& themſelves, and They who 


te uſed to take Notes, might peruſe. their Memorials; that | 
ce the Perſons who were the chief cauſes of the Diſorder, 2 
© might be named, and defend themſelves the beſt they could: 8 
and with this reſolution the Houle aroſe; the vexation of the 4 
night before, being very viſible in the looks and countenance 4 
of many. Neither that nights Deliberation, nor all the r- « 
tificc or Importunity that could be uſed, could remove the e 
Obſtinate Northern Men from their reſolution; They de- ec 
cla red poſitively, © That if they Proſecuted M* Hyde, They, 

ce and all their Friends, would engage in his Defence: which 


venience of ſuch a Schiſm; and ſo they unanimouſly agreed 
upon another Perſon, whom they would accuſe. 

Tux next Morning, They firſt enlarg'd upon the Offence * « 
it ſelf, „Of the Miſchief it had like to have produced; and * 
* would unavoidably produce, if the cuſtom or liberty of it e 
«were ever admitted ; That ir was the Firſt time it had ever c 
ce been offer'd in That Houſe; and that care ought to be c 
*taken, that it ſhould be the Laſt ; by the ſevere Judgment * 
*of the Houle, upon thoſe Perſons who had begun the Pre- cc, 
— . th 

M HDE, who had then known nothing of the Private e 
conſultation, and had many reaſons to believe Himſelf to be ho 
 defign'd; ſtood up (notwithſtanding ſome Signs made to him * «x 
Y at a diſtance by his Northern Friends, which he underſtood he 
not) and ſaid © It concern'd him to Juſtify what he had done, ba 
*being the Firſt Man who mention d the Proteſtation: upon «* 
N which, there was a general Noiſe and Clamour To With⸗ t 

! draw; and as great, To Speak: He proceeded, and faid, | jg, 

4 * He was not old enough to know the Ancient Cuſtoms of 

| *'That Houſe; but, that He well knew, it was a very An- ſan 

: te cient Cuſtom in the Houſe of Peers; and Leave was never Th 
«denied There to any Man, who ask d that he might Proteſt, * me 
te and enter his Diſſent, againſt any Judgment of the Houſe, enl 
te to which he would not be underitood to have given his tha 
« Conſent: That He did not underſtand any reaſon, why a * firj, 
* Commoner ſhould not have the ſame Liberty, if he defired mo 
*not to be involy'd in any Vote, which he thought might 
i poſſibly be Inconvenient ro him. That He had not offer d ex 
© his Proteſtation againſt the Remonſtrance, though he hal # 
** oppoſed it all he could, becauſe it remain'd ſtill within 7 
*thoſe Walls; That he had only deſired leave to Proteſt * L 
againſt the Printing it; which, He thought, was not in J 
e many reſpects Lawful for Them to do; and might prove t 
ce vo ry Pernicious to the Publick Peace. 2 

Tat y were very much offended with all he ſaid, and his 6 


aſſurance 


1 

; m 
made the Others reſolve, not to incur the danger or incon- By 
m 

ſh 


l | aſſurance in ſpeaking ; and NI Strode could not contain him- 
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ſelf from ſaying, That That Gentleman had confeſs'd that 
ce He had firſt propoſed the Proteſtation; and therefore de- 
«fired, He might withdraw; which many Others likewiſe 
call'd for: till Sr Fohn Hotham appear d with ſome warmth 
+ againſt it; and young Hotham, his Son, accuſed Feffery Palmer 
Of giving the cauſe of Diſorder, by ſaying, I do proteſt, 
 <without asking the leave of the Houſe; and encouraging 
Others to cry out every Man, I do proteſt: wherenpon, 
They all fell into great Noiſe and Confuſion; and ſo, without 
much more diſcourſe, M. Palmer was call'd upon“ To Explain; 
which, as he was about to do, Me Hide (who lov'd him 
much; and had rather have ſuffer'd Himſelf, than that He 


# ſhould) ſpoke to the Orders of the Houſe; and faid © That 


«it was againſt the Orders and Practice of the Houſe, that 
any Man ſhould be call'd upon to Explain, for any thing 
cche ſaid in the Houſe two days before; when it could not 
ebe preſumed, that his owa Memory could Recollect all the 
words he had uſed; or, that any body elſe could Charge 
Chim with them; and appeal'd to the Houſe, whether there 
vas any Precedent of the like. And there is no doubt, 
there never had bcen; and it was very irregular. Bur they 
were too poſitively reſolv d to be diverted ; till, after two 
hours Debate, He himſelf deſired, That, to fave the Houle 
4 further trouble, he might Anſwer, and withdraw; which 
he did. When it drew towards Night, after many hours De- 

* bare, it was order'd, © That he ſhould be committed to the 
Tower; the Angry Men preſſing, with all their Power, 
that he might be Expell'd the Houſe; having born him a 
E grudge; for the Civility he ſnew d in the Proſecution 
of the Earl of Straſſord; that is, that He had not uſed the 
ſame reproachful Language which the Others had done: but 
They were at laſt glad to compound for his bare Commit- 
ment to the Tower; from whence he was within fewdayͤs . 
enlarged, and return'd again to the Houſe. In the cloſe r 
that day, and the riſing of the Houſe, without much oppo- 474 7 te 
ſition, They obtain d an Order for the Printing their Re- 7. 
monſtrance. | | 
> Thar Remonſtrance, after many clauſes and unbecoming The fr, 
7 — were caſt out, contain d, That there had been I © 
from the beginning of his Majeſty's Reign, a Malignant 
v and Pernicious Deſign, of Subverting the Fundamental 
* Laws and Principles of Government, upon which the Re- 

* ligion and Juſtice of the Kingdom was Eſtabliſh'd: Thar 

* the Actors and Promoters thereof, were the Jeſuitcd Papiſts; 
the Biſhops, and Corrupt part of the Clergy ; and ſuch 


is + Counſellors and Courtiers, as had cngag'd themſelves to 


cc Fur- 
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* Further the Intereſts of ſome Forreign Princes or States, to 
«the Prejudice of the King and State at Home: All which 
ce had endeavour'd to raiſe Differences and Diſcontents be- 
ce twixt the King and his People, upon queſtions of Preroga- 
«tive and Liberty; to Suppreſs the Purity of Religion, and 
* {uch Men as were beſt affected to it, as the greatelt Impe- 
te diment to that Change which They thought to introduce; 
to cheriſh and maintain thoſe Opinions in Religion, which 
ce brought Ours ncareſt and moſt agrecable to the Papilts ; 
*and to continue, multiply, and enlarge the Differences be- 
*tween the Proteſtants themſelves, diſtinguiſhing between 
e Proteſtants and Puritans, by introducing and countenancing 


*ſuch Opinions and Ceremonies, as were fitteſt for accom- 


* modation with Popery ; that ſo, of Papiſts, Arminians, and 
*Libertines, They might compoſe a Body, fit to act ſuch 
*Counſels and Reſolutions, as were moſt conducible to 


e their Own Ends: And laſtly, to render the King Diſaffect- 


eto the Crown; the Loſs of Rochel, b 


*cd to Parliaments, by Slanders and Falſe Imputations, and 


© {o putting Him upon other ways of Supply, as of more ad- 


vantage than the ordinary courſe of Subſidies; which 

brought infinite Loſs to the King and People, and cauſed 

ce the Diſtractions that enſucd. 5 

Tus v remember d“ The Breach of the Parliament at Ox- 

* ford in the firſt year of his Majeſty's Reign; and reproach d 
* him with the Fruitleſs Voyage to Cadiz, at his firſt coming 
firſt ſuppreſſing 
Their Fleet with his Own Royal Ships, by which the Pro- 
**teltant Religion in France infinitely Suffer d; the making 
**a War with France precipitately, and a Peace with Spain, 
* without Their 5 and ſo deſerting the Cauſe of the 
© Palatinate ; and with a Deſign to bring in German Horſe, 


**to force the Kingdom, by Violence, to Submit to ſuch Arbi- 


*trary Contributions, as ſhould be required of them. 
Tux remember'd him © Of Charging the Kingdom by 
<Billeting of Soldiers, and by raiſing of Coat and Conduct 


Money for thoſe Soldiers, in the Second and Third years 


of his Reign; of his Diſſolving the Parliament, in his Se- 


cond year, after Their Declaration of an intent to grant 
© Five Subſidies; and the exacting thoſe Five Subſidies after- 
* wards by a Commiſſion of Loan; upon the refuſal whereof, 
divers Gentlemen were n whereof ſome Died, 


*by the Diſeaſes they contracted in that Impriſonment; of 
great Sums raiſed by Privy-Seals; and of an attempt to ſet 
*the Exciſe on foot. N 

Tu Ey remember'd © The Diſſolution of the Parliament in 
*the Fourth year of his Reign, and the Untrue and Scanda- 
© lous Declarations thereupon; the Impriſoning divers * 
5 * 3 
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« hers of that Parliament after the Diſſolution, and detaining 
ce them cloſe Priſoners for Words ſpoken in Parliament, Sen- 


ec tencing and Fining them for thoſe Words; One of which 
cc died in Priſon for want of Ordinary 


refreſhment, whoſe 
« Blood (They ſaid) ſtill cry'd for Vengeance. 

Tu v reproach'd his Majeſty © With Injuſtice, Oppreſ- 
te fon, and Violence, which, after the Breaking of that Parlia- 
te ment, broke in upon them, without any reſtraint or mode- 
tc ration; with the great Sums of Money he had exacted 
cc throughout the Kingdom for default of Knighthood, in the 
te Fourth year of his Reign; with the receiving Tonnage and 


e poundage, from the death of King Fames; and raiſing the 


* Book of Rates, and laying New Impoſitions upon Trade; 


' «ith the Enlargement of Forreſts, and Compoſitions there- 
e upon; the ingroſſing Gun-powder, and ſuffering none to 
LIK „ it without Licence; with all the moſt odious Mono- 


te polies of Soap, Wine, Salt, Leather, Sea- coal, and the reſt 


| (which had been granted from his Majeſty's firſt coming to 


the Crown, and ſome of them before) © With the new Tax 

| * of Ship-money, and the ill guarding the Seas, and leaving 
ee the Merchants naked to the violence of the Turkiſh Pirates, 
c notwithſtand ing that extraordinary and extravagant Supply; 


«with the Vexations upon pretence of Nuiſances in Building, 


c and rhereupon raiſing great Sums of Money for Licences to 


« Build; and of Depopulation, that men might pay Fines to 


t continue the ſame miſdemeanor; with the Seizing the Mer- 


chants Money in the Mint; and an abominable Project of 
making Braſs Money. 


Trey repeated © The extravagant Cenſures of the Star- 


& Chamber, whereby the Subject had been oppreſo d, by Fines, 
 <Impriſonments, Stigmatizing, Mutilations, Whippings, Pil- 
F lorics, Gags, Confinements, Baniſhments ; the Severe and 


Illegal Proceedings of the Council-Table, and Other new 


& erected Judicatories ; and the Suſpenſions, Excommunica- 


© tions, and Deprivations, of Learned and Pious Miniſters, 
* by the High Commiſſion Court; which grew to that Exceſs 
«of Sharpneſs and Severity, that They faid it was not much 


leſs than the Romiſh Inquiſition. 


Tu E v reproach'd the King © With the Liturgy and Canons 


e ſent into Scotland, as an Attempt upon the Proteſtant Re- 


e ligion; with the Forcing that Nation to raiſe an Army in 
Their Own Defence, and raiſing an Army againſt Them; 
< with the Pacification, and Brcach of that Pacification; that 
He call'd a Parliament after, in hope to corrupt it, and 


make it Countenance the War with Scotland; which when 


le found it would Not do, he Diſſolv d it, and then com- 
- . mitted Members to priſon; and compell d men to lend 


Money 
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cc Money againſt their wills; and Impriſon d ſuch as refuſed. 


Tur mention d“ The Synod held by the Biſhops after 
ce the end of the Parliament, and the Canons and Oath made 
ce by them; the raiſing the Armies, Here and in Ireland, 
te againſt the Scots; and the liberal Collection and Contribu- 
ce tion from the Clergy, and the Catholicks, towards that 
« War; all the Favours that had been done to the Papiſts; 
*the Reception and Entertainment of Seignior Con, and the 
© Comte Rozetti, by the Queen, from Rome; and ſome Mini- 
© (ters ſent by her Majeſty thither. : 

Ix a word, They left not any Error or Misfortune in Go- 
vernment; or any Paſſionate Exerciſe of Power, unmention'd, 
or unpreſs d; with the Sharpeſt, and moſt Patherical Expreſ- 
{ions to affect the People, that the general obſervation of the 


Wileſt, or the particular Animoſity of the moſt Diſobliged, 


or ill Affected perſons, could ſuggeſt, to the Diſadvantage of 
the King; from the death of his Father, to the unhappy be- 
ginning of the preſent Parliament : 2 

Tur They magnificd their own Services:“ That hav- 
te jng found the Kingdom groaning under theſe Difficulties, 


« which ſeem d to be inſuperable, They had, by the Divine 


* Providence overcome them all; That They had aboliſh'd 
ce Ship-money, and all Monopolies; and had taken away 


ee that which was the Root of all thoſe Evils, the Arbitrary 


ce Power of Taxing the Subject, pretended to be in the King: # 
<« That the Living Grievances, the Evil Councellors, were ſo 
« quell'd, by the Juſtice done on the Earl of Straſſord; the 


„Flight of the Lord Finch, and Secretary Windebank ; the 


* Accuſation and Impriſonment of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


© terbury, and other Delinquents ; that it was not like to be 


* only an Eaſe to thepreſent Times, but a Preſervation to the 
Future. 


Tun r reckon'd up « All the Good Laws, and the Benefit 


*the People recciv'd by thoſe Laws; ſpoke of many Good 
**Defigns They had for the Benefit of the Kingdom: But 
then Complain d Of Oppoſitions, and Obſtructions, and 


<< Difficulties, with which They were encounter d, and which 


ve ſtill lay in their Way, with ſome ſtrength, and much obſti- 3 
* nacy; That there was a Maglignant Party took heart again, 
tc that Preferr'd ſome of their own Agents and Factors, to 


„Degrees of Honour, and to Places of Truſt and Employ- 


* ment. That They had endeavour d to work in his Majeſty L 


e ill Impreſſions and Opinions of Their proceedings; as if Fi 


8 I had done altogether Their Own Work, and not His; 
*and had obtain d many things from him Prejudicial to the 
Crown, in reſpe& of Prerogative, and Profit. To wipe 
© out which Slander, They declared, all They had done was 


for 


2 Maj 
b « ſuſtice He was obliged to grant; and of no conſiderable 
2 Loſs and Damage to Himſelf: and promiſed the 
e ple ſhortly Eaſe in the matter of Protections (by which, 
e the Debts from Parliament men, and their Followers and 
* De 
Bill to that purpoſe. 
Tux They inveigh d againſt the Malignant Party, That 
ec had ſought to cauſe j ealouſies between Them and their 
1 e of Scotland; and that had ſucli a Party of Biſhops 
and Po 
Proceedings of divers good Bills, Paſs'd in the Commons 
3* Houſe, concerning ſundry great Abuſes and Corruptions 
**both in Church and State (when, at that time, the Houſe 
of Peers had only refuſed to concur with them in Two Bills, 
that, of the Proteſtation ; and, the taking away the Votes of 
Wiſhops out of the Houle of Peers) © That had attempted 
Xto Diſaffect and Diſcontent his Majcity's late Army, and 
F*to bring it up againſt the Parliament, and City of London; 
te that had raiſed the Rebellion in Ireland; and, if not by 
Their Wiſdom prevented, had brought the like Miſery 
and Confuſion in this Kingdom. 1 
[Tue They declared, That They meant to have a ge- 
Feral Synod, of the moſt Grave, Pious, Learned, and Judi- 
3 ctous Divines, of this Iſland (when, at that time, there was 
Jcarce one Orthodox Divine of England in reputation with 
hem) © Who, aſſiſted by ſome from Forreign Parts, profeſs- 
ing the ſame Religion, ſhould conſider of all things neceſ- 
F {ary for the Peace and good Government of the Church; 
F and preſent the reſult of their Conſultations to the Parlia- 
F ment, to be there allow'd and confirm'd : That They 
I would provide a competent Maintenance for Conſcientious 
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« for his Majeſty, his Greatneſs, Honour, and Support : Thar, 
hen They gave five and twenty thouſand pounds a Month, 
e for the relief of the Northern Counties, in the ſupport of 
2 «rhe Scott 


iſþ Army, It was given to the King, for that He 


c as bound to Protect his Subjects; and that, when They 
ec undertook the charge of the Army, which coſt above fifty 
L thouſand pounds a Month, It was given to the King, for 
ee that it was his Majeſty's Army, and the Commanders and 
c Soldiers under contract with Him; and that, when The 

ee undertook to Pay their Brethren of Scotland three hundred 
2? <thouſand 
They had ſuſtain d by his Majeſty and his Miniſters; and 
> that thoſe particulars, amounted to above Eleven hundred 
2? «thouſand pounds. 


unds, It was to repair the Damages and Loſſes 


Tux They negligently and perfunctorily paſs'd over his 
eſty's Graces and Favours, As being little more than in 


good Peo- 


dants, were not recoverable) and ſpeedily to pals a 


piſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers, as hinder'd the 


c nd 
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ce They intended to Reform and Purge 


ce petition d by both Houſes, to employ ſuc 


te the Protcſtant Party beyond the Seas, as was deſired. 


WiTtHrar They declared, © That the Commons might 3 
te have cauſe, often, Juſtly to take Exceptions at ſome Men 
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te and Preaching Miniſters, throughout the Kingdom: That 
the Fountains of 
ce Learning, the two Univerſities ; that the Streams flowing 
ce from thence might be clear and pure, and an Honour and 
© Comfort to the whole Land: That his * U. ſnould be 
Counſellors, 
« Embaſſadors, and other Miniſters, in managing his buſineſs 
cc at home and abroad, as the Parliament have cauſe to con- 
«de in; without which, They could not give his Majeſty * 
ce ſuch Supplies for His Own ſupport, or {uch Aſſiſtance for 


ee for being Counſellors, and yet not charge thoſe Men with 7 


* Crimes; for that there are grounds of Diffidence, which 
ce ye not in Proof; and others, which though they may be 
Criminal; as to be a known 
ave been very forward in De- 
ce fending or Countenancing ſome great Offenders, queſtion'd d 
ce in Parliament; or to ſpeak Contemptuouſly of Either Houſe 
* of Parliament, or Parliamentary Proceedings; or Such as 
_ Eaxre ſuſpected to get Counſellors Places, or any other of 
truſt concerning Publick Employment, for Money: That 
ce all good courſes may be taken, to Unite the two Kingdoms 
© of England and Scotland; to be mutually aiding and aſſiſt- 


The ways by 
which the 


Party grew 


of Commons 


ce Proyed, yet are not N 
* Favourer of Papiſts; or to 


te ing one another, for the Common Good of the Iſland, and 


*the Honour of Both: With ſome other particulars of this | 


nature. 


KSO not how Thoſe men have already anſwer d it to 
Their Own Conſciences; or how they will anſwer it, to Him 
in tbe Houſe who can diſcern their Conſciences; who having aſſumd 
'their Countries Truſt, and, it may be, with great Earneſtneſs 

labour d to procure that Truſt, by their Supine Lazineſs, 
Negligence, and Abſence, were the Firſt Inlets to thoſe Inun- 
dations; and ſo contributed to thoſe Licences which have 
overwhelm'd us. For by this means, a Handful of men, 
much inferior in the beginning, in number and Intereſt came 
to give Laws to the Major part; and to ſhew that Three Di- 
ligent perſons, are really a Greater and more Significant num 
ber, than Ten Unconcern'd, They by Plurality of Voices, 
in the end, converted or reduced the Whole Body to Their 
It is true, Men of Activity and Faction, in any 
deſign, have many Advantages, that a Compoſed and Settled 
have not; and 


opinions. 


Council, though induſtrious enough, uſual 


ſome, that Gallant men cannot give * leave to en- 
tertain: for, beſides Their Through conſidering and form ing 
| their Counſels before they execute them; They eren a 

abit 
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¶ habit of ill Nature and Diſingenuity neceſſary to Their affairs, 
and the temper of Thoſe upon whom they are to work, that 


L iberal- minded men would not perſwade themſelves to en- 
tertain, even for the Prevention of all the Miſchief the Others 


intend. And whoſoever obſerves the ill Arts by which 
Theſe men uſed to prevail upon the People in general; Their 


F abſurd, ridiculous Lying, to win the affections, and corrupt 
the underſtandings of the Weak; and the bold Scandals, to 


confirm the Wilful; the boundleſs Promiſes They preſented 
2 ro the Ambitious; and Their groſs, abject Flatteries, and 


Applications to the Vulgar-ſpirited ; would hardly give him- 


t; and 


to en- 
orming. 
ntract 2 

habit 


ſelt leave to uſe thoſe Weapons, for the Preſeryation of the 
Three Kingdoms. | 


Tu E King had at that time a greater Diſadvantage (beſides 


the concurrence of ill and extraordinary accidents) than Him- 
2 ſelf, or any of his Progenitors, had ever had before; having no 

Servant of the Houſe of Commons, of Intereſt, Ability, and 
Reputation, and of Faithfulneſs and Affection to his Service: 
3 S* Thomas Fermyn, who was very Honeſt to him, and of good 
2 Abilities, through his indiſpoſition of health, and trouble of 
mind for his Sori's misfortune, having left the Houſe, and 
the Court, and being retired into the Country: and S* Harry 
Jane (who was the other only Privy-Counſellor ) having 


committed thoſe Faults to the King, he knew could not be 


2 Maſters: and Mr Saint- 
2 Sollicitor General; and thereby, had obliged himſelf by a 


7 forgiven; and thoſe Faults to the Country, could not be for- 


gotten ; gave himſelf entirely to the diſpoſition of his new 
John, who at the beginning was made 


particular Oath, © ro Defend his Majeſty's Rights; and in no 


3 <caſe to be of Counſel, or give Advice, to the prejudice of 


3 ©the King, and the Crown; was the Chief Inſtrument, to 
Deviſe and Contrive all the Propoſitions, and Acts of Undu- 


I tifulneſs towards him. So that, whilſt Theſe men, and their 


Conſorts, with the greateſt deliberation, conſulted, and diſ- 


os 


poſed themſelves to compaſs Confuſion : They, who out of 


the moſt abſtracted Senſe of Loyalty to the King, and Duty 
to their Country, ſever'd from any relations to the King's 
7 ſervice, or hopes from the Court, preferv'd their own Inno- 
3 cence, and 5 to uphold the good old frame of Go- 
Voices, 
Their 
in any 


Settled 


vernment, receiv'd neither countenance nor conduct from 
Thoſe who were naturally to have taken care of that province. 
And ſure, the Raging and Fanatick Diſtemper of the Houſe 
of Commons (to which all other diſtempers are to be im- 


F puted ) muſt moſt properly be attributed, to the want of 


Such good Miniſters of the Crown in that Aſſembly, as be- 
ing Unaw'd by any Guilt of their Own, could have watch'd 


Other men's; and inform'd, encouraged, and influenced, 
Vol, I. Part 2. Thoſe, 


To which purpoſe, if that Stratagem (though none of the 
belt ) of winning men by Places, had been practiſed, aſſoon 
as the reſolution was taken at 7ork to call a Parliament 
which it was apparent, dangerous attempts would be made; 


and if Mr Pym, M Hambden, and M* Hollis, had been then 


Preferr'd, with M- Saint-Fobn; before they were deſperately 
embark'd in their deſperate deſigns ; and had Innocence 


having yet contracted no Perſonal animoſities againſt him: 
it is very poſſible, that They might either have been made 
Inſtruments to have done good Service; or at leaſt been re- 
ſtrain'd, from endeavouring to Subyert the Royal Building, 
for ſupporting whereof They had been placed as principal 
Pillars. es 


vour, was Then very unſcaſonable : fince, beſides that They 


cation, it could not be expected They would deſert that Side, 


Reputation and fo, whi 
and Moderation in thoſe Proceedings that moſt offende 

him; and They endeavour'd, by doing all the Hurt they 
could, to make evident the Power They had to do him 
could not in Honour Gratify them; and They ſo Obnoxious, 


his Favour : and thence, according to the Policy and Method 


the King to queſtion their Tranſgreſſions. 


The Kine's NOTWITHSTANDING all theſe Contrivances to Leſ- 
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Thoſe, who ſtood well inclined to the Publick Peace. f 


could not in truth do him that Service without the qualifi- 


Good; He grew ſo far Diſobliged, and provoked, that he 4 


and that the Court could not be able to reſiſt thoſe attempts) 


enough about them, to truſt the King, and be truſted by him; 43 


Bur the Rule the King gave himſelf (very reaſonable at J 
any other time) that They ſhould Firſt do Service, and com- 
pals this or that thing for him, before they ſhould receive Fa- 


by the Power of which They were ſure to make themſelves - 

_ conſiderable, without an unqueſtionable mark of intereſt in 

the Other, by which ny were to keep up their Power and 
ſt the King expected They ſhould | 

manifeſt their inclinations to His Service, by their 2 1 


and Guilty, that they could not think themſelves Secure in : 


of Injuſtice, continued to oppreſs that Power They had In- ; 
jured; and to raiſe a Security for Themſelyes, by Diſabling 


Lon dan ſen the Reputation of the Court (to which many other par- 


London t. p- 


Nov. 23. Gourney, then Lord Mayor, was a man of Wiſdom and Cou- 


rage; and expreſs d great Indignation, to fee the City ſo 
Corrupted, by the ill artifice of Factious perſons; and there- 


fore attended upon his Majeſty, at his entrance into the 
City, with all the Luſtre and good Countenance it could 
ſhew; and as great profeſſions of Duty, as it could make, or 

| the 


n bus ve, ticulars contributed; which will be touch'd hereafter) The 
Scotland“ City of London made great Preparations to receive the King, 


3 King, Qdeen, 
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the King expect. And on Thurſday, the Five and Twentieth 
of November, the King cntred into London ; receiv'd with 
the greateſt acclamations of Joy, that had been known upon 
any occaſion; and after a molt magnificent Entertainment by 
Sr Richard Gonrney Lord Mayor, at the Guild-Hall ; where the 

. and the whole Court, of Lords and 
Ladies, were Feaſted; his Majeſty was attended by the whole 
City to White-Hall ; where he lodg d that night ; and the 
Earl of Eſſex reſign d his Commiſſion, of General on this 
fide Trent ; which had been granted for the Security of the 
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* Kingdom, at his Majeſty's going into the North. 


Tas next day, the King went to Hampton-Court ; and Sir kl. vane 


aſſoon as he came thither, took away the Seals from Sr Henry 22 


. 4 from being 
Vane (having before taken away his Staff of Treaſurer of the Secretary of 


Houſhold from him, and conferr'd it upon the Lord Savile, . 


in licu of the Prefidentſhip of the North; which he was to 


have had, if Both Houſes had not declar'd that Commiſſion 
to be illegal) and appointed the Guards, that were kept ar 
Weſtminſter for the Security of the two Houſes, ever ſince the 
News out of Scotland, to be diſmiſs d, and ſhortly after pub- 
liſh'd a Proclamation, © For Obedience to be given to the 
« Laws eſtabliſn d, for the exerciſe of Religion. 
Tres proceedings of his Majeſty, much troubled the 4 Petition 


Managers in the Houſe; and the Entertainment given to him n '* 


by the Ciry of London, in which Their entire confidence gerbe! Sub 


was, much dejected them; and made them apprehend, their j* * 


ſtrance, on 


? Friends There were not ſo Powerful as They expected; Decemb. r. 
However, They {eem'd to abate nothing of their mettal; and te. 
* ſhortly after his return, reſoly'd to preſent Their Remon- 
2 trance, lately framed, to him, together with a Petition; in 
2 which, They complain d“ Of a Malignant Party, which pre- 
c vail'd fo far, as to bring divers of Their Inſtruments to be 
of his Privy-Council ; and in other employments of truſt 
2 <and nearneſs about his Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt 
3 ©of his Children: to which Malignant Party, amongſt other 
_ # wickedneſs, They imputed the inſurrection of the Papiſts 
E in Ireland; and therefore, for the Suppreſſing that Wicked 
Land Malignant Party, They beſought his Majeſty, that he 
e would concur with his People, in a Parliamentary way, for 
3 the depriving the Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament (when 
2 at that time the Bill to that purpoſe had not paſs d the Houſe 
of Peers) * and abridging Their immoderate power over the 
2 <Clergy; and for the removing unneceſſary Ceremonies, by 
? *which divers weak Conſciences had been ſcrupled; That 
: *He would remove from his Council Such Perſons, as per- 
23 <fiſted to favour any of thoſe Preſſures wherewith the Peo- 
2 ple had been griev d; and that He would for the future 


X 2 * employ 


The King's 
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te employ Such perſons in the Publick affairs, and take Such 
ce to + near him in Places of truſt, as his Parliament might 
«have cauſe to confide in; and that He would reject, and 
te refute, all mediation and ſollicitation to the contrary, how 
te powerful and near ſoever; That He would forbear to alic- 
ce nate any of the Forfeited and Eſcheated Lands in Ireland, 
te which ſhould accrew to the Crown by reaſon of this Rebel- 
ce lion. Which Deſires of Theirs being graciouſly fulfill'd ? 
«by his Majcſty (They ſaid ) They would apply themſelves ? 
ce to ſuch Courſes and Counſels, as ſhould ſupport his Royal 
cc Eſtate, with Honour and Plenty at home, with Power and * 
ce Reputation abroad; and by Their Loyal Affections and 
te Service, lay a ſure and laſting foundation of the Greatneſs 
ce and Proſperity of his Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity in 
© future times. | = 

Tu 1 5 Petition, together with the Remonſtrance, was pre- 
ſented at Hampton-Court, on the Firſt day of December; and 
within few days after, both the Petition and Remonſtrance 
were by Order Printed, and with great induſtry Publiſh'd ? 
throughout the Kingdom: Albeir the King, at the receipt 
thereof, deſired them not to publiſh either, till He ſhould ? 
ſend his Anſwer; which he aid ſhortly after, expreſhng; 

*How ſenſible He was of that Diſreſpect; reprehending 
ec them for the Unparliamentarineſs of their Remonſtrance in 
* Print ; whereof (He ſaid) © He would reſerve to himſelf 
*to take ſuch courſe, as He ſhould think fit, in Prudence * 
* and Honour. But to their Petition, He told them, That 
if They would make that Wicked and Malignant Party, 
* whereof they complain d, known to his Majeſty, He would 
**be as ready to Suppreſs and Puniſh it, as they could be to 
* Complain ; That by thoſe Counſellors whom He had ex- 
© poſed to Trial, He had given ſufficient teſtimony, that there 
te was no Man fo near him, in place or affection, whom he 
e would not leave to the Juſtice of the Law, if They ſhould * 
*bring ſufficient Proofs, and a particular Charge againſt him; 
in the mean time, He wiſh'd them to forbear ſuch general 
* Aſperſions, as ſince they named None in Particular, might 


*refle& upon All his Council; That for the Choice of his 0 


*Counſellors, and Miniſters of State, it was the Natural Li- 
* berty all Freemen have, and the undoubted Right of the 
* Crown, to call Such to his Secret Council, and Publick Em- 


<ployment, as He ſhould think fit; yet He would be care- | 


*ful to make election of Such, as ſhould have given good 
© teſtimonies of their Abilities and Integrity, and againſt ? 


Whom there could be no juſt cauſe of Exception; That 


< for the depriving the Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament, 
** They ſhould conſider, that Their Right, was grounded 


upon 
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uch (upon the Fundamental Law of the Kingdom, and Conſti- 
ght * tution of Parliament. 

and © FOR what concern'd Religion, Church Government, 
10w * and the removing unneceſſary Ceremonies, if the Parliament 
lie- „ ſhould adviſe him to call a National Synod, He ſhould con- 
ind, “ ſider of it, and give them due ſatisfaction therein; decla- 
bel- „ring His Reſolution, to maintain the Doctrine and Diſci- 


7 © pline eſtabliſh'd by Law, as well againſt all invaſions of Po- 
7 <pery as from the irreverence of Schiſmaticks and Separa- 
2 <riſts: wherewith, of late, this Kingdom, and this Cit 
e abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard both of Church 
2 and State, for the Suppreſſion of whom, his Majeity re- 
* © quired Their timely and Active Aſſiſtance. 


«To their deſire concerning Ireland, He told them, He 


ee much doubted, whether it were Seaſonable to declare reſo- 
e lutions of that nature, before the events of the War were 
ee ſcen; however, He thanked them for their advice; and 
3 <conjur'd them, to uſe all poffible diligence and expedition 
2 <in advancing the Supplies thither ; the Inſolence and Cruel- 
e ty of the Rebels daily 


increaſing. 
Tux graciouſneſs and temper of this Anſwer, made no im- 


2 preſhon on them; but they proceeded in their uſual man- 
ner; framing and encouraging, underhand, thoſe whiſpers, 
by which the Rebellion in Ireland, might be underſtood ro 
receive ſome extraordinary countenance from the Court of 
England; the ſcandal whereof, They knew, would quickly 
fall upon the * 


Queen. | | 
Ar this time, the diligence and dexterity of the Lord 


3 Mayor, cauſed an Addreſs to be prepar'd to his Majelty, from 
the Court of Aldermen; which was ſent by the two Sheriffs, 
and two others of that Body; by which, His Majeity was 
2 <humbly deſired to reſide at White- Hall, which angred the 
2 Governing Party, as much as their kind reception had done. 
The Petition was graciouſly recciv'd ; all the Aldermen 
2 Knighted; and the Court, within a day or two, remov'd to 
2 White-Hall. | „ 
Tus Letters out of Ireland were very importunate for Re- Aue in 
lief, of Men, Money, and Proviſions; the Rebels very much Lreland. 
increaſing and taking Courage, from the ſlow procceding here 
for their Suppreſſion: which indeed was not advanced equal 
to Mens expectations; though the King, upon his firſt com- 
ing to the Houſes after his return from Scotland, with great 
earneſtneſs recommended it to them. Only, the Propoſitions 
made from Scotland,“ For the ſending ten thouſand Men from 
t thence, into Viſter, to be paid by the Parliament, were con- 
{ ſented to; whereby ſome Soldiers were difpatch'd thither, 


to defend their own Plantation ; and did in truth, at our 
X 3 Charge, 
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Charge, as much Oppreſs the Engliſh that were There, as 
the Rebels could have done; and had upon the matter the 
ſole Government of that Province committed to them, the 
chief Towns and Garriſons which were kept by Engliſh be- 
ing deliver'd into their Hands. The Lieutenant himſelf, the 
Earl of Leiceſter (who was now grown gracious to the Mana- 
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gers) made not that haſte to his Charge ſome Men thaught 


neceſſary ; pretending © That the Rebels had yet ſome ap- 
* 5xehenfions and terrour of His coming thither with great 
te Forces and Proviſions of all kinds; but that if they ſhould 
*hear He were Landed with ſo ſmall a Strength as was 
te yet raiſed, and in no better Equipage than he was yet able 

* to go in, They would take Courage and would Oppreſs 
* him, before more Succours could come; by reaſon, that 
* They who yet ſtood upon their guard, and publick!y ſided 
ce not with Either (till, by the refiſtance and oppoſition They 

found prepared for them, they might gueſs who was like 
- e prevail ) would then freely declare, and joyn with the 
te xeſt. 


Abitpe T E flow levying of Men, was imputed to the difficulty 


ed in the 
Fuſe of 


| gag fore, They prepar'd a Bill for Preſſing; which quickly paſs d 
the Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that there could be then a ſcarcity of Men, or 


that it could be hard, within three Months after the Disband- 
ing the Northern Army, to bring together as many Men as 


they had occaſion to uſe : but their buſineſs was to get Power, 
not Men; and therefore this Stratagem was uſed, to transfer 


the Power of Preſſing Men from the King to Themſelves; 
and to get the King, that He might be now Able to raiſe 


Men for Ireland, to Ditable himſelf from Preſſing upon an 

other occaſion. For, in the Preamble of this Bil which 
they ſent up to the Lords (as they had done before the firſt 

Act for Tonnage and Poundage) they declared, That the 


King had in no cafe, or upon any occaſion, but the Inva- 


e ſion from a Forreign Power, Authority to Preſs the Free- 


*born Subject; which could not conſiſt with the Freedom 


and Liberty of his perſon. 
ThePreaw ble 
1 uſage and cuſtom of all times; and ſeem'd to Them a great 
Len the Diminution of that Regal Power, which was 


Common, 


excepted 4- the Preſervation of his own Subjects, and Aſſiſtance of his 


gainft in the Allics 5 
Horſe of 


Lend. FheAtturncy General took the Courage, © To deſite the Lords 


(as He ſhould often have done in other caſes) © That He 
might be heard, on the King's behalf, before They con- 
| | 3 cc lented 


of getting Voluntiers; their numbers, who had Commiſſion, 
Commons for upon beating Drums, riſing very inconſiderably: and there- 


Tu is doctrine was new to the Lords, and contrary to the 
neceſſary for 


which in many caſes he was bound to yield. And 
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« ſented to a Clauſe fo Prejudicial to the King's Prerogative. 


This neceſſary ſtop was no ſooner made, than the Com- 
mons laid aſide the Conſideration of Ireland; order'd their 


Committee, © To meet no more about that buſineſs; the Le- 


7 vies which were then making of Voluntiers, ſtood ſtill ; and 
They declared, That the Loſs of Ireland muſt be imputed to 
ee te Lords. On the other fide, the Lords too well underſtood 


that Logick, to be moved by it; and were rather ſenſible of 
the inconveniencies They had incurr'd, by their former 
Compliance, than inclined to repeat the ſame error. 

In the mean time, Letters came every day from Ireland, 
paſſionately bemoaning Their Condition; and multitudes of 


Men, Women, and Children, who were deſpoil'd of their 


Eſtates, and forced into this Kingdom for want of Bread, 
{poke more lamentably than the Letters. In this ſtrait, they 
knew not what to do; for whateyer diſcourſe they pleaſed 
themſelves with, concerning the Lords, it was evident the 
Fanlt would lie at their Own doors : beſides that, his Ma- 
jeſty might make uſe of that occaſion, to take the whole 
* Lo out of Their Hands, and manage it Himſelf by his 
Council; which would both leſſen their Reputation and In- 
tereſt, and indeed defeat much of what They had projected. 


HEREU TON, MF Saint- John, the King's Sollicitor (a Man . — 
aavijes Tt 
Majeſty ; and ſeem d to Him much troubled, © At the Inter- * 


eruption given by the Commons; and to grant, that the?“ 


that might be truſted in any Company) went privatcly to his 


te Preamble was unreaſonable, and ought to be inſiſted a- 
* gainſt by the Lords, on the behalf of his Majeſty's Prero- 


te gative: However, He told him, ſince He thought it impoſ- 


ce ſible to rectify the Commons in their underſtandings, it 


c would be a great bleſſing to his Majeſty, if He could offer 


*an expedient to remove that Rub, which muſt prove fatal 
eto Ireland in a ſhort time; and might grow to ſuch a Diſ- 
union between the two Houſes, as might much cloud 
the Happineſs of this Kingdom; and undoubtedly, could 
*not but have a very Popular Influence upon both, when 
*both Sides would , # forwarder to acknowledge his Ma- 
<«jeſty's great Wiſdom and Picty, than they could be now 

made to retract any thing that was Erroncous in Them- 


te ſelves: and then Adviſed him to come to the Houſes; and 
*to expreſs his Princely Zeal for the relief of Ireland; and 
© taking notice of the Bill for Preſſing, depending with the 


* Lords, and the Diſpute raiſed, concerning that ancient and 
< undoubted Prerogative, to avoid further Debate, to offer, 
te that the Bill ſhould pals with a Salvo Fure, both for the 
King and People; leaving ſuch Debates toa time that might 
«better bear it, TT Re ren „ 
X 4 Wulcu 
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The King Wu c advice his Majeſty follow'd; and coming to the . 
— ig Houle ſaid the very words he had propoſed to him. But now 


Their Buſineſs was done (which truly, I think, no other 1 
Tie le. way could have been compaſs d) the divided Lords and Com- 


and Come 


mons preſently Unite themſelves, in a Petition to the King; 
mons declare "OT. 1 | - 
rins ro be « acknowledging his Royal Favour and Protection to be a 
Breach of (c great Blethng and Security to Them, for the enjoying and 


Privilege, m 


« Teritien ro © preſerving all thoſe private and publick Liberties and Pri- 
the Ng. „ yileges which belong unto them; and whenſoever any of C 
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*thoſe Liberties or Privileges ſhould be invaded, They I; 


ce were bound, with humility and confidence, to reſort to his 
ce Princely Juſtice for Redreſs and Satisfaction; becauſe the 
ce Rights and Privileges of Parliament, were the Birth-right 
* 2nd Inheritance, not only of Themſelyes, but of the whole 
Kingdom, wherein every one of his Subjects was intereſs d. 
*'That amongſt the Privileges of Parliament, it was Their 
<ancient and undoubted Right, that his Majeſty ought not 
*to take notice of any matter in Agitation and Debate, in 
tc either Houſe of Parliament, but by their information and 
*agrecment; and that his Majeſty ought not to wary b 

, or Act, 
ein Debate or Preparation, in either Houſe of Parliament; or 
eto declare His conſent or diſſent, His approbation or diſlike, } 
© of the ſame, before it be preſented to him in due courſe of 
Parliament. They declared, That all thoſe Privileges had 
been lately broken, to Their great ſorrow and grief, in that 


any Condition, Proviſion, or Limitation, to any Bi 


Speech which his Majeſty had made to them; wherein He Þ i 


e took notice of a Bill for Preſſing of Soldiers, not yet agreed 
* upon; and offer'd a Salvo Fure, and provifional Clauſe, to 
be added to it, before it was preſented to him: and there- 

_ <fore they beſought Him, by his Regal Power to Protect 

 *them, in Thoſe and the Other Privileges of his High 
Court of Parliament; and that He would not, for the time 
to come, break or interrupt them; and that, for the Re- 

parat ion of them in that their Grievance and Complaint, * 
* He would declare and make known the Name of ſuch Per- 
*ſon, by whole miſinformation, and Evil Counſel, his Ma- 

e jeſty was induced to the ſame, that he might receive con- 
*dign Puniſhment. And this, They did defire, and as his 
greateſt and moſt faithful Council, did adviſe his Majeſty 
ata perform; as a great advantage to Him, by procuring and 
* confirming a Contidence and Unity betwixt his Majeſty and 


d his People, &c. 


Ap having deliver'd this Petition, They no more con- 
ſide rd Ireland, till this manifeſt Breach ſhould be repair d; 

u hich they reſolv d nothing ſhould do, but the Paſſing the 
Bill and therefore, when the King offer d, by a Meſſage ſent 


by 


Aby the Earl of Eſſex, That He would take care, by Com- 
%% qmiſſions which he would grant, that ten thouſand Engliſh 
e Yoluntiers, ſhould be ſpeedily raiſed for the Service of Ire- 
*<1and, if the Houſes would declare that They would Pay 
tee them; the Overture was wholly rejected: They neither 
being willing that ſuch a Body of Men ſhould be raĩſed by 
the King's direction (which would probably be more at His 
dcrotion than They defir'd) nor in any other way than 
They propoſed: and ſo in the end (after other ill Accidents . 
F intervening, which will be remember'd in order) He was . E con: 
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ceruing preſ- 


compell'd to Paſs the Bill, concerning Preſſing, which They pag, Pad 
had prepared. | 


Howeves, for all this, and the better, it may be, for 


all this; the King, upon his arrival at Whire-Hall, found 
both his Houfes of Parliament of a much better Temper 
than they had been; Many having great indignation, to ice 
his Majeſty fo ill treated by his own Servants, and Thoſe, 
2X who were moſt obliged to his Bounty and Magnificence ; and 
Z likewiſe to diſcern, how much Ambition and Private Intercit, 


was cover'd under Publick Pretences. They who were in 


truth Zealous for the Preſervation of the Laws, the Reli- 
Lion, and true Intereſt of the Nation, were follicitous to 


Preſerve the King's Honour from any indignity, and his Re- 


gal Power from Violation ; and fo always oppoled Thoſe who 
intrenched upon either, and who could compaſs their ends 
by no other means than by trampling upon both. 50 that, 
in truth, that which was call'd the King's Party, in both 
HFHouſes, was made up of Perſons who were Strangers, or 
2 without any Obligation to the Court; of the beſt Fortuncs, 
and the beſt Reputation, in their {cycral Countries where 
they were known; as having always appcar'd very Zealous in 


the maintenance of their juſt Rights, and Oppoſed, as much 
as in them lay, all illegal and grievous Impoſitions: whillt 
His own Privy-Council (two or three only excepted) and 
much the greater number of all his own Servants, either pub- 
2 lickly Oppoſed, or privately Betray d Him; and ſo much the 
more virulently abhorr'd all Thoſe who now appear'd to 
carry on His Service, becaule they preſumed to undertake, 
at leaſt endeayour (for they undertook nothing, nor look d 
for any Thanks for cheir | 

ſelves ought to have done; and fo they were upon this diſ- 


abour) to do that which Them 


advantage, that whenever They prefs'd any thing in the 


2 Houſe, which ſeem'd immediately to advance the King's 
Power and e ſome of the King's Council, or his 


Servants, moſt oppoſed it, under the notion © Of being Pre- 


«judicial to the King's Intereſt: whilſt they who had uſed 
to govern and impoſe upon the Houſe, made a ſhew of be- 


ing 
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ing more modeſt, and yet were more inſolent; and endea- 
vour'd, by ſetting new Counſels on foot, to entangle, and en- 
gage, and indeed over-reach the Houſe ; by cozening them 
into Opinions which might hereafter be applicable to their 
Ends, rather than to purſue their old Deſigns, in hope to 
obtain in the End a Succeſs by their Authority. The Night 
of the Remonſtrance had humbled them in that ow: and 
from that time, They rather contriv'd ways to Si 
who oppoled them; by traducing them abroad, or taking 
advantage againſt them in the Houſe, for any 1 
they uſed in Debate which might be miſ interpreted; and fo 
calling them to the Bar, or committing them to the Tower: 
which did in truth ſtrike ſuch a Terrour into the minds of 
many, that they forbore to come to the Houſe, rather than 
expoſe themſelves to many uneaſineſſes there. 
A re Tu E RE was at this time, or thereabout, a Debate ſtarted 
e Common;, in the Houſe, as if by meer chance, which produced many 
Ie. Tnconveniences after; and, if there had not been too many 
ants of concurrent Cauſes, might be thought the ſole cauſe and ground 
the prefect” of all the miſchiefs that enſued. Upon ſome report or diſ- 
Pewer of the Courſe of ſome Accident, which had happen'd upon or in 
,: the Disbanding the late Army, an obſcure Member moved, 
«© That the Houſe would enter u 


te ther the Militia of the Kingdom was ſo Settled by Law, 
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*that a ſuddain Force or Army could be drawn together, 


te for the Defence of the Kingdom if it ſhould be Invaded, or 
*to Suppreſs any Inſurrection or Rebellion if it ſhould be 
«attempted. I. 

Tat Houſe kept a long Silence after the motion, the 


newneſs of it amuſing molt Men, and few in truth underſtand- 


ing the meaning of it; until one and another of the Mem- 
bers, who were leaſt taken notice of, ſeeming to be moy'd, 
by the weight of what had been ſaid, enlarg'd upon the ſame 
Argument: and in the end it was propoſed, © That a Com- 
*mittee might be appointed, to conſider of the preſent State 
*of the Militia, _ the Power of it; and to prepare ſuch 
a Bill for the Settling it, as might provide for the Publick 
peace, and for the Suppreſſing any Forreign Enemy, or Do- 
« meſtick Infarrettion.  —_ 
Tui de- 
d mittee, to prepare ſuch a Bill as ſhould be thought neceſſary: 


Upon which, M* Hyde ſpoke againſt the making any ſuch 


Committee; ſaid, © T here could be no doubt, that the Power 


*of the Militia reſided in the King, in whom the Right of i 


*making War and Peace was inveſted ; that there had never 
© yet append any defe& of Power, by which the Kingdom 
* had been in Danger, and we might reaſonably ey 

. 


ence thoſe 


n the conſideration, Whe- 
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« {ame Security for the future. With which the Houſe ſeem d 
well ſatisfied, and compoſed, and inclined to go on upon 
ſome other Debate; until Saint- John, the King's Sollicitor, 
and the only Man in the Houſe of his Learned Council, 


ſtood up, and ſaid, He would not ſuffer that Debate, in 4 Sl. 


| © which there had been {o many weighty particulars men- — —_ 


ce tion d, to be diſcontinued without ſome Reſolution ; That *:--: the 


* He would be very glad there were that Power in the King ½½ ff 


© <(whoſe Rights He was bound to defend) as the Gentleman te Kg: 


who ſpoke laſt ſeem d to imagine; which for his part he 
> knew there was not; That the queſtion was not about 
” *rtaking away Power from the King, which was veſted in 
„Him Cwhich was his Duty always to oppoſe) but to cnquire, 
whether there be ſuch a Power in him, or any where elſe, 
«as is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the King and the 
„People, in many caſes that may fall out; and if there be 
*not, then to ſupply him with that Power and Authority ; 
and faid, He did take upon him with confidence to af- 
e firm, That there was a defect of ſuch Power and Authority: 
ce He put them in mind, How that Power had been executed 
* in the Age in which we live; That the Crown had granted 
Commiſſions to great Men, to be Lord Lieutenants of 
Counties; and They, to Gentlemen of Quality, to be their 
e Deputy Licutenants; and to Colonels, and other Officers, 
te to conduct and liſt Soldiers; and then He wiſh'd them to 
*conſider, what Votes they had paſs'd, of the illegality of 
ce all thoſe Commiſhons, and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of all 
«the Proceedings which had been by Virtue of thoſe Com- 
te miſhons; So that let the Occaſion or Neceſſity be what ir 
«would, He did preſume, no Man would hereafter Execute 
*any ſuch Commiſſion; and if there were any Man fo hardy, 
*that nobody would Obey them; and therefore deſir d Them 
*tro conſider, whether there be not a Defect of Power, and 
te whether it ought not to be ſupply d. . 
I x was now evident — 2 the Debate was not be- 
gun by clfance, but had been fully deliberated; and what 
uſe they would make upon occaſions, of thoſe Volumes of 
Votes, They had often poured out upon all accidental De- 
bates; and no Man durit take upon him to Anſwer all that 
had been alledg d, by ſaying all thoſe Votes were of no Va- 
lidity ; and that the King's Right was, and would be judg d 
the {ame it had been before, notwithſtanding thoſe Votes; 
which is very true: But this being urged by the King's own 


Sollicitor, They appointed Him“ To bring in and prepare ſuch y, ;, . 
A Bill as He thought neceſſary; few Men imagining, that ſuch che 


a Sworn Officer would not be very careful and tender of all his 34 5, fe 
Maſter's Prerogatives, which He was expresſly Sworn to defend. as mau, 
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which He WITHIN few days after, He brought in a very ſhort Bill; 
4 in which was mention'd by way of Preface, © That the Power 

«yer the Militia of the Kingdom was not Settled in any 
ce ſuch manner, that the Security of the Kingdom was pro- 
«vided for, in caſe of Invaſion or Inſurrection, or any ſud- 
ce dain accidents; and then an Enacting clauſe, © That hence- 
ce forward the Militia, and all the Power thereof, ſhould be 
e veſted in -& c; and then a large Blank left, for inſerting 
* Names; and afterwards, The abſolute Authority toExecute 
 — Ec. The ill meaning whereof was eaſily underſtood ; 
and with ſome warmth preſs d: * That by this Bill, all the 
ce Power would be taken out of the Crown, and put into the 
* hands of Commiſſioners. To which the Sollicitor made An- 
{wer, © That the Bill took no Power from any body who 
*had it, but provided to give Power where it was not; nor 
ewas there mention of any Commiſſioners; but a Blank was 
*therefore left, that the Houſe might fill it up as They 
*thought fit, and put the Power into Such with as They 
thought proper; which, for ought He knew, might be the 
*King's; and He hoped it would be fo. 
T-- Si! r= Ax b with this Anſwer the Bill was recciv'd, notwith- 
, ſtanding all oppoſition, and read: all Thoſe perſons who had 
been formerly Deputy Licutenants, and lay under the Ter- 
rour of that Vote, preſuming, that this Settlement would pro- 
vide for the Indemnity of all that had paſs'd before; and 
the Reſt, who might ſtill be expoſed to the ſame hazards, if 
they ſhould be requir'd to act upon the like occaſions, con- 
curring in the defire, that ſomewhat might be done for a ge- 
neral Security; and They who had contriv'd it, were well 
enough contented that it was Once read; not deſiring to pro- 
ſecure it, till ſome more favourable conjuncture ſhould be of- 
fer'd: and fo it reſted. 5 


The Ning 


45, As our this time, the King not being well ſatisfied in the 


S. william affection or fidelity of S* William Balfour; whom He had 
Hoss dun, ſome years before, to the great and general Scandal, and Of- 


Lieutenane fence of the Engliſh Nation, made Lieutenant of the Tower: 
the rewe. and finding that the Seditious Preachers every day prevail'd 


in the wy of London, and Corrupted the Aﬀections and | 


Loyalty of the meaner Pcople towards the Government of 
the Church and State; reſolv'd to put that Place (which ſome 
Men fancied to be a Bridle upon the City) into the Hands of 
ſuch a Man as He might rely upon: and yet, He was willing 
to be quit of rhe Other, without any Act of Diſobligation 


upon him, and therefore gave him three thouſand pounds, ö 


n Teady Money, which was raiſed by the Sale of ſome of the 
Lensford Qucen's own Jewels; and immediately cauſed Colonel Lunſ- 
[= ford to be Sworn in his place, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
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Tax1s was no ſooner known, than the Houſe of Com- 
mons found themſelves concern'd in it; and upon pretence 
ce That ſo excellent a Perſon, as St William Balfour (who in 
truth was very gracious to them, for the ſafe keeping the 
Earl of Srrafford ) © could not be remov'd from that Charge, 
«but upon {ome eminent Deſign againſt the City and the 
E and that the Man who was appointed for his 
e Succeſſor was a perſon of great Licence, and known only 
«by ſome deſperatc acts; for which He had been formerly 
© Impriſon'd by the State, and having made his eſcape, fled 


«the Kingdom: They defir'd the Lords to joyn with Them 


ein a Petition to the King, to put the Tower into Better 
cc hands; making ſuch arguments againſt the Perſon of the 
«Man, as before ſpoken of. The Lords replied to them, 
e That it was an argument of that nature, They thought not 
themſelves competent Adviſers in it; the cuſtody of the 
«Tower being ſolely at the King's diſpoſal, who was Only 
ce to judge of the Fitneſs of the Perſon for ſuch a Charge: 


Bur, at the ſame time that They refuſed to joyn in a Publick 


Deſire to the King, They intimated Privately Their Advice 
to him, That He ſhould make choice of a Fitrer Perſon, 
te againſt whom no Exception could be made. For indeed, 
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Sr Thomas Lunsford was not then known enough, and of re- Me Colonet 
putation equal to ſo invidious a province ; and thercupon, Ia 


within two or three days at moſt, He reſign d the Place, and 222 
the King gave it to Sr John Byron. | But n. 


Tuts gare them no Satisfaction in the Change, ſince it 


had no reference to Their Recommendation; which They 


only look d after: but it gave them great delight, to {cc that 
the King's Counſels were not fo fix d, but Their Clamour 


might alter them; and that doing Hurt, being as deſirable a de- 


gree of Power, to ſome Men, as doing Good, and likely to gain 


them more Proſelytes, They had Marr'd a Man, though They 


could not Make one. And without doubt, it was of great Dit- 
advantage tothe King, that That Counſel had not been form'd 
with ſuch deliberation, that there would need no alteration ; 
which could not be made, without a kind of Recognition. 


ALL this time, the Bill depended in the Lords Houſe, Trciing the | 


the EA op 


«For the taking m the Votes of Biſhops, and removing _ 


te them from the Houſe of Peers; which was not like to make Yere: , de- 


the Hou'e 


a more proſperous 2 there, than it had fix Months be-, % i 


fore; it being evident, that the juriſdiction of the Pecrage of re. 


was invaded by the Commons; and therefore that it was 
not reaſonable to part with any of their Supporters. But the 
Virulence againſt them ſtill increaſed; and no Churches fre- 
22 , but where They were Preached againſt as Anti- 
Chriſtian ; The Preſſes ell d with the moſt W In- 

ky " FCCLLVES 
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vectives againſt them; and a Sermon was Preach'd at Meſt- 
minſter, and afterwards Printed, under the Title of The Pro- 
teſtation Proteſted, by the infamous Burton, wherein He de- 
clar'd, © That all Men were oblig'd by their late Proteſtation, 
ce by what means ſoever, to remove both Biſhops and the 
e Common-Prayer Book out of the Church of England, as 
e Impious and Papiſtical: whilſt all the Learned and Ortho- 
dox Divines of England, were look d upon under the notion 
of Scandalous Miniſters; and if the Meaneſt, and moſt Vi 
tious Pariſhioner They had, could be brought to prefer a pe- 
tition againſt either of them to the Houſe of Commons (how : 4 


Falſe ſoever) He was ſure to be Proſecuted as ſuch. 4 
A rain I x the end, a Petition was Publiſh'd, in the name“ Of the * 
pvp "> +7 < Apprentices, and Thoſe whoſe Apprenticeſhips were lately |2 
| the Appren-* expir'd, in and about the City of London; and directed, 1. 
. *to the King's moſt excellent Majeſty in the Parliament no, 
Prelates. © aſſembled ; Shewing , © That They found by experience, 
ce both by their Own and Maſters Trading, the beginning of 

ce great Miſchiefs coming upon them, to nip them in the bud, 
ce when they were firſt entring into the World; the Cauſe of 
* which, They could attribute to no others but the Papiſts, 
c and the Prelates, and that Malignant Party which adhered 
te to them: That they ſtood ſolemnly engaged, with the ut- 
ce moſt of their Lives and Fortunes, to Defend his Sacred Ma- 
te jeſty, and Royal Iſſue, together with the Rights and Liber- 
«ties of Parliaments, againſt Papiſts, and Popiſh Innovators ; 

* ſuch as Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, and their Dependants, a 
ee pear to be. They der d his Majeſty in Parliament to rake 


c notice, that, notwithſtanding the much unwearied pains Þ **, 
te and induſtry of the Houſe of Commons, to ſubdue Popery, , 
c and Popiſh Innovators; neither is Popery yet K nor ſho 
« Prelates are yet remov d; whereby Many had taken en- 7 
« couragements deſperately to Plot againſt the Peace and 10 
« Safety of his Dominions : witneſs the moſt Barbarous and 8 
te Inhuman Cruelties perpetrated by the Papiſts in Ireland; : fr 


e from whence (They faid) a new ſpring of Fears and Jea- F T 
cc louſies aroſe in them: and therefore They defir'd, that the A 


« Popiſh Lords, and other eminent and dangerous Papiſts, in - | 
«all the parts of the Kingdom, might be look d unto, and 64 
« Secur d; the Laws againſt Pricſts and jeſuits fully executed; * 


te and the Prelacy rooted up: That ſo the work of Reforma- 
te tion might be proſperouſly carried on; Their diſtracting «þ, 
te Fears remov'd; that the freedom of Commerce and Trade ., 10 
* might paſs on more chearfully, for the encouragement off ** 
te the Petitioners, Cc. 3 ; 


Tus, and ſuch ſtuff, being Printed, and ſcatter d amongſt 
the People; Multitudes of mean Perſons flock d to Weſtmin- 
er-Hall, 
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ſter-Hall, and about the Lords Houſe; crying as they went up 


and down, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, *© That fo they might carry 
c on the Reformation. 


[ Sa1D before, that upon the King's return from Seor- The Com- 
land, He diſcharg d the Guards that attended upon the Houles. jj . 


Whereupon, the Houſe of Commons (for the Lords refuſed s for a 
to joyn with them) Petition'd the King © In regard of the 


«Fears They had of ſome Deſign from the Papiſts, that 
They might continue ſuch a Guard about them as They 
* thought fit. <7 


To which his Majeſty anfwer'd, © That He was confi- Hi: Majeft's 

ee dent they had no juſt cauſe of Fear; and that They were as . 
Safe, as Himſelf 

> *ayow ſuch an apprehenſion of Danger, that He would ap- 

a 1 a ſufficient Guard for them. And thereupon, direct- 
0 2 r 


and his Children: but, fince They did 


he Train'd-bands of Weſtminſter and Middleſex ( which 


74 F conſiſted of the moſt ſubſtantial Houſholders, and were under 


© cuſtodiet ipſos Cuſtodes — > And when the diſorderly Rab 
© ſpoke of now, firſt came down, They reſiſted them, and would 
not ſuffer them to diſturb the Houſes; and Some of them, 
| with great rudeneſs, preſſing to the door of the Houſe of 


. & known Officers) in fit numbers to attend. . 


Tars Security was not liked; and it was ask'd, — Qu 


us 
ble, 


Peers, their Lordſhips appointed the Guards to be call'd 3 


to remove them; and the Earl of Dorſet, being then Lo 
Lieutenant of Middleſex (the Crowd oppreſſing him, and re- 
| fuſing to leave the Room) in ſome Paſſion, call'd upon the 
; Guard © To give Fire upon them; whereupon, the Rabble 
* Frighted, left the place, and haſted away. 


Tart Houſe of Commons, incenſed that their Friends 


* ſhould be ſo uſed, much Inveigh'd againſt the Earl of Dorſer ; 


and talk d, Of Accuſing him of High Treaſon; at leaſt, 
*of drawing up ſome Impeachment againſt him; for ſome 
82 he had been Party to, in the Star-Chamber, or 

uncil-Table: and ſo giving theſe hints of Their Diſplea- 


= ſure, that He might have the more care how he carried 
himſelf; They concluded, that ſince they could not have 
> ſuch a Guard as pleaſed Them, They would have none at 
| all: and fo ſent to the Lords For the Diſcharge of the 


Train d- bands that attended: who willingly conſented to it; 
and it was done accordingly: The Houſe of Commons de- 


> claring That it ſhould be Lawful, for every Member to 


bring his own Servant, to attend at the door, Arm'd with 
e <ſuch Weapons as They thought fit. : 
” Ir was quickly underſtood abroad, that the Commons Gre! . 

© liked well the Viſits of their Neighbours: So that the People 


aſſembled in greater Numbers than before, about the Houſe Ferre. 


of 


mults about 
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of Peers; calling ſtill out with one Voice, No Biſhops, No 
Popiſh Lords; Crowded and Affronted ſuch Lords as came 
near them, who They knew affected not their ends, calling 
them Rotten-beartea Lords. 4 

HerEveoN, the Houle of Peers deſir'd a Conference 
with the Commons; at which, They complain'd of thoſe XZ 


Tumults ; and told them, © That ſuch Diſorders would be an 


te Imputation upon the Parliament, and make it be doubted 1 
Whether they had Freedom ; and fo might haply become a 


ce Blemiſh to thoſe many good Laws They had already Paſs'd, 
ce as well as prevent the making more; and therefore deſir d 
< them, that They would, for the Dignity of Parliaments, joyn 
«with Them in a Declaration, for the Suppreſſing ſuch Tu- 


te mults. This was reported to the Commons; and as ſoon 
laid aſide, For the handling of other matters of more im- 
* portance. | 3 oy ; 
Tu E Tumults continued: and their Inſolencies increas d; 
inſomuch, as many Diſſolute and Prophane People, went into 
the Abby at Weſtminſter, and would have pull'd down the Or- 
gans, and fome Ornaments of the Church; but being re- 
ſiſted, and by force driven out, © They threaten'd, They 
*would come with greatcr numbers, and pull down the 
« Church. 5 
HEkxEtPON, the Lords ſend again to the Houſe of Com- 
mons to joyn with them in their Declaration; and many Mem- 
bers of that Houſe complain d, That they could not come 
with ſafety to the Houſe; and that ſome of them had been 
Laſſaulted, and very ill entertain'd, by thoſe People that 
*crowded about the door. But this Conference could not be 
procur d; the Debate being ſtill put off to ſome other time; 
after ſeveral Speeches had been made in Juſtification of them, 
and Commendation of their affections: Some ſaying, © They 
* muſt not Diſcourage their Friends, This being a time They 
*muſt make uſe of All Friends; M. Pym himſelf faying, 
God forbid the Houſe of Commons ſhould proceed, in any | 
* way, to diſhearten people to obtain their Juſt Deſires in | 
« Such a way. 5 E 
Is, the end, the Lords requir'd the advice of the Judges, 


diret awe « hat courſe was Legally to be taken, to Suppreſs and Pre- 


*1ent thoſe Diſorders; and thereupon, directed the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, To iſſue out a Writ, upon the Sta- 
«tute of Northampton, to the Sheriff and Juſtices, to appoint 
«ſtrong Watches in ſuch places as They judg'd * con- 
*venient, to hinder that unlawful conflux of People to Weſt- 
* minſter, to the diſturbance of Their conſultations. Which 
Writ iſſuing accordingly, the Juſtices of the Peace, in obe- 
dience thercunto, appointed the Conſtables to attend at the 


Water 
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lo Water fide, and places near about Weſtminfter, with good 
ie Watches, to hinder that Tumultuous reſort. 
g T#1s was no ſooner done, than the Conſtables were ſent 7* #& 


for, by the Houſe of Commons, and after the view of their iche: 
Warrants, required to Diſcharge their Watches. And then“. 


the Juſtices were convened, and examin d; and albeir it ap- 
pear'd, that what They had done was in purſuance of a Legal 
Writ, directed to them under the Great Seal of England, by 
the advice of the Lords in Parliament, without ſo much as 
conferring with the Lords upon that Act of Theirs; the ſetting 
ſuch a Watch, was voted to be © A Breach of Privilege: and 


one of the Juſtices of the Peace, who according to his Oath 


had executed that Writ, was committed to the Tower for 
that offence. | Os 

Uros this encouragement, all the Factious and Schiſma- 
tical People about the City and Suburbs, aſſembled themſelves 
together with great licence; and would frequently, -as well 
in the night as the day, convene themſelves, by the ſound of 
a Bell, or other token, in the Fields, or ſome convenient 
place, to conſult, and receive Orders from Thoſe by whom 
they were to be diſpoſed. A meeting of this kind being about 
the time we ſpeak of in Southwark, in a place where their 
Arms and Magazine for that Borrough was kept ; the Conſta- 
ble, being a ſober man, and known to be an Enemy to thoſe 


n- 
m- acts of Sedition, went among them, to obſerve what they did; 
me he was no ſooner eſpied, but he was reproach d with diſdain- 
en ful words, beaten and dragg'd, in fo barbarous a manner, 
lat that he hardly eſcaped with his life. Complaint was made to 
be the next Juſtices; and Oath of the Truth of the complaint 
e; made: whereupon, a Writ was directed to the Sheriff, to 
m, impanel a Jury according to Law, for the inquiſition, and exa- 
ey mination of that Riot. 5 
ey Tus was complain'd of in the Houſe of Commons, as an 
ng, act that concern'd Their Privileges; for that it was pretend- 
ny ed, That meeting in Southwark had been made by godly and 
in * well affected men, only to draw up and prepare a Petition 
| te againſt Biſhops; and that the Conſtable, being a Friend 
es, © to Biſhops, came amongſt them to croſs them, and to hin- 
= «der men from Subſcribing that wholſom Petition. Upon 
wed this diſcourſe, without any further examination, an Order was 
ta- made by that Houſe, © That the Under-Sheriff of Surrey 
** * ſhould be enjoyn d, not to ſuffer any Proceedings to be made 
6-4 *upon any Inquiſition, that might concern any perſons who 
t © met together to Subſcribe a Petition to be preferr d to that 
Eh w 
* By this, and other means, all obſtacles of the Law being re- 


mov'd, and the People taught a way to aſlemble Lawtully 
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together, in how Tumultuous a manner ſoever, and the Chri- 


mas Holy- days giving more leave and licence to all kind of 
people, the Concourſe grew more numerous about Weſtmiu- ? 
The Tem! ſter, the Rabble ſometimes, in their paſſages between the 


ancreaſe 4 


bent White- City and IVeſtminſter, making a ſtand before White-Hall, and 
Hall a crying out, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, No Popiſh Lords, would 
ſay aloud, © That they would have no more Porters-Lodge, | 
hut would Speak with the King when They pleaſed: and 
when They came near the two Houſes, took Papers out of : | 
their Pockets, and getting upon ſome higher place than the 
reſt, would Read the Names of ſeveral perſons, under the 
Title of Diſaffected Members of the Hou, of Commons; and 


Weſtmin= 
er-Hall. 


call'd many Lords, Falſe, Evil, and Rotten-hearted Lords. But 
Their Rage and Fury againſt the Biſhops grew ſo high, that 
They threaten'd to pulldown their Lodgings where they lay ; 
offer d to Force the Doors of the Abby at Weſtminſter, 
which were kept Lock'd many days, and defended by a con- 
tinual Guard within; and Aſſaulted the Perſons of ſome of 
the Biſhops in their Coaches; and laid hands on the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork , in that manner, that, if he had not been ſea- 


ſonably reſcued, it was beliey'd They would have Murder d 


2 him: So that all the Biſnops, and many other Members, of 


Ae. «ns Both Houſes, withdrew themſelves from attending in the 


_ = Tus E Inſurrections by this means were ſo Countenanced, 


— hang that no induſtry or dexterity of the Lord Mayor of London, 
inſtead thereof, Himſelf (with great and very notable cou 
ſing all Their Fanatick humours, both in the Court of 
Aldermen and at the Common Council) grew to be reckon d 
in the Firſt Form of the Malignant (which was the term 
They impoſed upon all Thoſe They meant to render Odious 
to the People) inſomuch, as His Houſe was no leſs threatned 
and diſquieted by the Tumults, than the Houſe of Lords: 
and when He apprehended ſome of Thoſe who were moſt 
notorious in the Riot, and committed them to the cuſtody of 
Both the Sheriffs of London in Perſon to be carricd ro New- 
gate, They were, by the power and ſtrength of their Compa- 
nions, Reſcued from Them in Cheapfide, and the Two She- 
riffs compelled to Shift for their own ſafety. And when it 
was offer d to be proved by a Member in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, That the Wife of Captain Jenn (having received a 
Letter from Her Husband to that purpole) who was one of 
the Citizens that ſerved for London, and was known Him- 
ſelf ro lead thoſe men, that came Tumultuouſly down to 
Weſtminſter, and White-Hall, at the time of the Paſſing the Bill 
of Attainder of the Earl of Straſſord, had with great oy 
Sollici 


manz of beth Houſes, out of a real apprehenſion of endangering their Lives. 


Sr Richard Gourney, could give any Check to them; but 


nz ners 


gu Ss GB (mh = = 


2 2 AC 0 


— 
— 
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Sollicited many People to go down with their Arms to Weſt- 
minſter, upon a day (that was named) when She ſaid, her 


u- Husband had ſent her word, that in the Houſe of Commons 
he They were together by the Ears, and that the worſer Party 
nd J was like to get the better of the good Party; and therefore 
Id ber Husband deſired his Friends to come with their Arms to 
©, 3 Weſtminſter to help the good Party; and that thereupon ma- 
id ny in a ſhort time went thither: They who offer d to make 
of proof of the ſame, were appointed to Attend many days; but 
he not withſtand ing all the importunity that could be uſed, were 
he never admitted to be Heard. 

ad 3 ALL this time the King (who had been with great So- 
ut lemnity invited by the City of London, and defired to make 


at his Reſidence nearer to Them than Hampton-Court ) was at 
3 = White-Hall, where, beſides his ordinary Retinue, and menial 


„ | Servants, many Officers of the late Disbanded Army, who 

n- | Sollicited Their remainder of Pay from the two Houſes, 

of which was ſecured to Them by Act of Parliament, and ex- 

8 pected ſome farther employment in the War with Ireland, 

=. upon obſervation, and view of the Inſolence of the Tumults, 

q ; and the Danger, that they might poſſibly bring to the Court, Sen. offer, 
of | offerd themſelves for a Guard to his Majeſty's Perſon; and 1 
1e _ were with more Formality and Ceremony entertained by white. 
=» * Him, than upon a 1 of all diſtempers, was 

d, by many conceived Seaſonable. And from theſe Officers, 

n, warm with indignation at the Inſolences of that vile Rabble, 

ar which every day paſſed by the Court, firſt Words of great 

4 Contempt, and then, thoſe words commonly finding a Re- 

of turn of equal Scorn, Blows were faſtened upon ſome of the 

d moſt Pragmatical of the Crew. This was looked upon by 

= the Houſe of Commons like a Levying War by the — 

ws and much pity expreſſed by Them, that the poor People ' 

d ſhould be fo uſed, who came to Them with Petitions (for 

S « ſome few of them had received ſome Cuts, and Slaſhes, that 

ſt had drawn Blood) and that made a great argument for Rein- 

f forcing their Numbers. And from thoſe conteſtations, the Hence the 
* two Terms of Round - head and Cavalier grew to be receiv d g 
in diſcourſe, and were afterwards continued for the moſt Suc- Head % 
*  cin& diſtinction of affections throughout the quarrel: They Cavalier. 
it who were looked upon as Servants to the King, being then 

* called Cavaliers and the other of the Rabble contemned, 

2 and defpifed, under the name of Round-Heads, © 

f Tus Houſe of Commons being at this time without any 


Member, who havin! Relation to the King's Service, would 
— ſs any Zeal for it, and could take upon him to ſay, to 
1 ers, * tan he would truſt, what the King deſired, or to 
4 whom they who wiſhed well, could teſort for advice, * 
15 | Y — 1 


K 
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direction; fo that whilſt there was a ſtrong Conjunction, and 


Combination to diſturb the Government by depraving it, : 


whatever was ſaid or done to Support it, was as if it were 


done by chance, and by the private dictates of the reaſon of 4 
ivate men; the King Reſolved to call the Lord Falkland, 


x 
Falkland - — Sr John Colepepper, who was Knight of the Shire for 
made Secre: Kent, to his Council; and to make the former Secretary of 
44 joba State in the place of Vane, that had been kept vacant; and 
Colepepper the latter Chancellor of the Exchequer; which Office the Lord 
be Fuchs Cottington had Reſigned, that M* Pym might be put into it, 
quer. when the Earl of Bedford ſhould have been Treaſurer, as is 

mention'd before. They were Both of great Authority in 

the Houſe ; neither of them of any relation to the Court; and 
therefore what They {aid made the more Impreſſion; and 

They were frequent Speakers. The Lord Falkland was won- 
derfully belor d by all who knew him, as a man of Excel- 

lent Parts, of a Wit ſo Sharp, and a Nature ſo Sincere, that 

nothing could be more Lovely. The Other was generally 
eſteemed as a good Speaker, being a Man of an Univerſal Un- 
derſtanding, a Quick Comprehenſion, a Wonderful Memo- 
ry, who commonly Spoke at the end of the Debate; when 
he would recollect all that had been ſaid of Weight on all 
ſides with great exactneſs, and expreſs his own Senſe with 
much clearneſs, and ſuch an application to the Houle, that no 
man more gathered a general Concurrence to his Opinion 
than he; which was the more notable, becauſe his Perſon,and 
manner of Speaking were ungracious enough; ſo that He 
revailed only by the ſtrength of his Reaſon, which was in- 

forced with dence enough. e i 

Tux King knew Them to be of good Eſteem in the Houle, 
and good Affections to his Service, and the quiet of the King- 
dom; and was more eaſily perſwaded to beſtow thoſe Pre- 
ferments upon Them, than the Lord Falkland was to accept 

that which was deſigned to him. No man could be more 

— — 5 was, whey the * was made 
co h the King's purpole i. He had never ropoles an 
by Such thing to himſelf. at, hy any Veneration fr 71 2 
but only Such à Loyalty io the King as the Law required 
from him. And he had naturally a Wonderful Reverence 

for Parliaments; as believing them moſt Sollicitous for Juſtice, 

the Violation whereof in the leaſt degree he could not for- 


give any Mortal Power: and it was only his Obſervation of 


the Delingenuity, and want of Integrity in this Parliament, 
vhich leflened-that Reverence to re had diſpoſed him 
d0̃0ᷓ croſs, and oppoſe Their deſigns; He was ſo totally unac; 

„N quainted with bulineſs, and the forms of it, that He did be- 
. 82 really he could not Execute the Office with any Suffi- 
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ciency; But there were two conſiderations that made moſt 


341 


Impreſſion upon him; the One, leſt the World ſhould believe, : 


that his own Ambition had procured his Promotion, and that 


he had therefore appeared Signally in the Houſe to Oppoſe 
thoſe Proceedings, that he might thereby render himſelf gra- 


cious to the Court: The Other, leſt the King ſhould expect 


ſuch a Submiſhon, and Reſignation of himſelf, and his own 


give, or pretend to give; for he was ſo ſevere an Adorer of 


Truth, that he could as cafily have given himſelf leave to 


Steal as to Diſſemble; or to ſuffer any Man to think that he 


{ reaſon, and judgment to his Commands, as he ſhould never 


would do any thing, which he Reſolv'd not to do; which 


he thought a more miſchievous kind of Lying, than a poſitive 
averring what could be moſt eaſily contradicted. 

IT was a very difficult task to Mr Hyde, who had moſt 
Credit with him, to perſwade him to ſubmit to this purpoſe 
of the King's nk, and with a juſt ſenſe of the Obliga- 
tion, by promiſing that in thoſe Parts of the Office, which re- 
quired moſt Drudgery, he would help him the beſt he could. 


But above all he prevail'd with him, by inforcing the ill 


conſequence of his refuſal to take the Office, which would 
be interpreted to his diſlike of the Court, and his Opinion, 
that more would be required from him than he could ho- 


neſtly comply with, which would bring great Prejudice to the 


King: On the other hand, the great Benefit that probably 


would redound to the King, and the Kingdom, by his ac- 


cepting ſuch a Truſt in ſuch a general defection, by which he 
would have opportunity to give the King a truer Information 


of his own Condition, and the State of the Kingdom, than 


it might be preſumed had been given to him, and to prevent 
any Counſels or Practice, which might more alicnate the At- 
fections of the People from the Government ; and then, that 
by this relation He would be more able to do the King Ser- 
vice in the Houſe, where he was too well known to have it 


believ'd, that he attain'd to it by any unworthy Means or 


Application. In the end, He was perſwaded to ſubmit to the 


King's good Pleaſure, though he could not be prevail'd with 
to accept it with ſo good a Grace, as might raiſe in the King 


of his own Nature. 


Taxvs, He and Colepepper were both inveſted in thoſe Of- 


fices, to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of the Governing Party, 


which could not diſſemble their Indignation, that any of their 


any notable Expectaction of his departing from the lcvericy 


Members ſhould preſume to receive thoſe Preferments, which. 


they had deſigned otherwiſe to have diſpoſed of. They took 
all opportunities to expreſs their diſlike of Them, and to 
Oppole any thing they Propoſed = Them. And — 

| - | days 
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days there came a Letter out in Print, pretended to be In- 
tercepted, as written from a Roman Catholick to another of 
the ſame Profeſſion, in which he gives an account, © That 
< they had at laſt, by the intereſt of their Friends, procured 
«thoſe two Honourable Perſons (before mention d) “to be 
te preferred to thoſe Offices, and that they were well aſſured 
ce that they would be ready to do them, and all their Friends, 
ce all good Offices. St Fohn Colepepper thought fit to take no- 
tice of it in the Houſe, and to make thoſe Profeſſions of his 
Religion, which he thought neceſſary. But the Lord Falk- 
land choſe rather ro contemn it, without taking notice of the 
Libel, well knowing that he was Superior to thoſe Calumnies, 


as indeed he was; all of that Profeſſion knowing that he was 


moſt irreconcileable to their Doctrine, though he was 
always civil to their Perſons. However grievous this Prefer- 
ment was to the angry part of the Houle, it was very grate- 
ful to all thoſe, both within and without the Houſe, who 
wiſhed well to the King, and the Kingdom, F: 

Tur King at the ſame time Reſolved to remove another 
Officer, who did diſſerve him notoriouſly, and to Prefer M* 
Hyde to that place; with which his Gracious intention his 
Majeſty acquainted him, but he poſitively refuſed it, and aſ- 
ſured him, © That he ſhould be able to do much more Service 
c jn the condition he was in, than he ſhould be, if that were 
te improved by any Preferment, that could be conferred upon 
*him at that time; and he added, That he had the Ho- 
*nour to have much Friendſhip with the two Perſons, who 
te were very Seaſonably advanced by his Majeſty, when his 
W Service in the Houſe of Commons, did in truth 
te want ſome Countenance, and Support; and by his Conver- 
te ſation with Them, he ſhould 6 ſo well inſtructed by 
* Them, that he ſhould be more uſeful to his Majeſty, than 
*if it were under a nearer relation and dependance. The 
King, with a very Gracious countenance, told him, That he 


e perceived he muſt, for ſome time, defer the laying any 


Obligation upon him; but bid him be aſſured he would find 
«both a Proper Time, and a Suitable Preferment for him, 
* which he ſhould not refuſe. In the mean time, he ſaid, he 
*knew well the Friendſhip between the two Perſons, whom 
*he had taken to his Council, and him; which was not the 
*leaſt motive to him to make that choice; and that he 
*would depend as much upon his Advice, as upon either 
*of theirs; and therefore wiſhed that all Three would Con- 
fer together, how to conduct his Service in the Houſe, and 
eto adviſe his Friends how to carry themſelves moſt to the 
«advantage of it, and to give him conſtant Advertiſement 
of what had Paſs'd, and Counſel when it was fit for him 
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eto do any thing; and declared, that He would do nothing, 
ce that in any degree concerned, or related to his Service in 
*the Houſe of Commons, without their joynt Advice and 
«© exact Communication to them of all his own Conceptions ; 
which, without doubt, his Majeſty did at that time ſtedfaſtly 
Relolye, though in very few days he did very Fatally ſwerve 


from it. 


By what hath been ſaid before, it appears that the Lord 


Digby was much truſted by the King, and he was of great fa- 
miliarity, and friendſhip with the other Three, at leaſt with 
Two of hes; for he was not a man of that Exactnels, as to 
be in the entire Confidence of the Lord Falkland, who look- 
cd upon his Infirmities with more Severity than the other 
Two did; and he liv'd with more Frankneſs towards thoſe 
Two, than he did towards the Other; Vet even between 
thoſe Two there was a free Converſation, and Kindneſs to 
each other. The Lord Digby was a Man of very Extraordi- 
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nary Parts by Nature and Art, and had ſurely as good and 


excellent an Education as any Man of that Age in any Coun- 
try: a Graceful and Beautiful Perſon ; of great Eloquence 
and Becomingnels in his Diſcourſe (ſave that ſometimes he 


ſeem d a little affected) and of fo Univerſal a Knowledge, 


that he never wanted Subject for a Diſcourſe: He was equal 


to a very good part in the greateſt Affairs, but the unfitteſt 


Man alive to conduct them, having an Ambition, and Vanity 
Superior to all his other Parts, and a Confidence in himſelt, 
which ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſported, and expoſed 
him. He had from his Youth, by the diſobligations his Fa- 
mily had undergone from the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
great Men who ſucceeded him, and ſome ſharp reprehenſion 
himſelf had met with, which obliged him to a Country Life, 
contracted a prejudice, and ill will to the Court; and ſo had 
in the beginning of the Parliament, engaged himſelf with 
that Party which diſcover'd moſt Averſion from ir, with a 
Paſſion and Animoſity equal to theirs, and thercfore very 
acceptable to Them. Bur when he was weary of their vio- 


lent Counſels, and withdrew himſclf from them with fome 
circumſtances which enough provoked them, and made a 


Reconciliation, and mutual Confidence in cach other for the 


future, manifeſtly impoſſible amongſt them, he made private 


and ſecret offers of his Service to the King, to whom in ſo 
general a defection of his Servants, ir could not but be recy 


agrecable; and ſo his Majeſty being ſatisfied both in the Di- 


coverics he made of what had paſſed, and in his Profeſſions 
for the future, remov'd him from the Houſe of Commons, 
where he had render d himſelf marvellouſly ungracious, and 
called him by Writ to the Houſe of Peers, where he did 

| _ 7 vitthly 
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who could derive the King's Pleaſure to them, and make a | 


in truth ſo great an Eſteem of them, that he did very fre- 
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viſibly Advance the King's Service, and quickly render'd | 


himſelf grateful to all thoſe who had not thought too well 


of him before, when he deſerr'd leſs; and Men were not | 
only pleaſed with the Aſſiſtance he gave upon all Debates, by | 


his [Judgment and Vivacity, but looked upon him, as one, 


lively repreſentation of their good demeanour to the King, 


which he was very luxuriant in promiſing to do, and officious | 


enough in doing as much as was juſt. 


Hr had been inſtrumental in promoting the Three Per- 


{ons above mention'd to the King's Favour ; and had himſelf 


. upon Conference together, depart from his own In- 
clinations and Opinions, and Concurred in theirs; and very 


few Men of ſo great Parts were, upon all occaſions, more 
Counſellable than he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in danger 


of running into great Errors, if he would communicate, and 
expoſe all his own thoughts and inclinations to ſuch a diſ- 
quiſition; nor was he uninclinable in his Nature to ſuch an 
entire communication in all things which he conceived to be 
difficult. But his fatal infirmity was, that he too often 


thought difficult things very eaſy ; and conſider d not poſſible 


conſequences, when the Propoſition adminiſtred ſfomewhar 
that was delightful to his Fancy, by purſuing whereof he 
imagined he ſhould reap ſome Glory to himſelf, of which he 
was immoderately Ambitious: So that if the conſultation 
were upon any Action to be done, no Man more implicitly 


entred into that Debate, or more chearfully reſign d his own 
conceptions to a joynt determination: But when it was once 
affirmatively reſoly'd (beſides that he might poſſibly reſerve 


{ome impertinent Circumſtance, as he thought, the imparting 


whereof would change the nature of the thing) if his Fancy 
ſuggeſted to him any particular, which himſelf might per- 


form in that Action, upon the imagination that every body 
would . it if it were propoſed to them, he choſe ra- 


ther to do it, than communicate it, that he might have ſome 


ſignal part to himſelf in the Tranſaction, in which no other 


Perſon might claim a ſhare. 


B y this unhappy Temper he did often involve himſelf in 
very unproſperous Attempts. The King himſelf was the un- 
fitteſt Perſon alive to be terved by ſuch a Counſellor, being 
too eaſily inclined to ſuddain Enterprizes, and as eaſily ſtart- 
led when they were entred upon. And from this unhappy 
Compoſition in the One, and the Other, a very unhapp 
Counſel was propoſed, and Reſolution taken, withour the lea 
communication with either of the Three, who had been fo 
lately admitted to an entire Triſt. 
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_ Of the Rebellion, &c. 
Tu £ Biſhops, who had been, in the manner before ſpoken 
of, driven, and kept from the Houſe of Peers, and not very 


Secure in their own, could not have the patience to attend 
the Diſſolution of this Storm, which in Wiſdom They ought 
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to have done: but conſidering Right and Reaſen too ab- 


ſtractly, and what in Juſtice was due, not what in Prudence 
| was to be expected; ſuffer d Themſelves implicitly to be 
guided by the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who was of a reſtleſs, 
and overweening Spirit, to ſuch an Act of indiſcretion, and 
diſadvantage to Themſelves, that all their Enemies could 
not have brought upon Them. This Biſhop, as is ſaid, was 
a Man of a very Imperious and fiery Temper; D* Williams, 
who had been Biſhop of Lincoln, and Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England in the time of King Fames. After his remo- 
val from that Charge, He had lived Splendidly in his Dioceſs, 
and made himſelf very Popular amongſt thoſe who had no 

reverence for the Court; of which he would frequently, and 
in the P of many, ſpeak with too much Freedom, 
and tell many Stories of Things and Perſons upon his own 
former Experience; in which, being a Man of, great Pride 
and Vanity, He did not always confine himſelf to a preciſe 
Veracity, and did often preſume, in thoſe unwary diſcourſes, 
to mention the Perſon of the King with too little reverence. 
He did affect to be thought an Enemy to the Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbiy; whoſe Perſon he ſeem d exceedingly to con- 
temn, and to be much diſpleaſed with thoſe Ceremonies and 


Innovations, as they were then called, which were counte- 


nanced by the Other; and had himſelf publiſhed, by his own 
Authority, a Book againſt the uſing thoſe Ceremonies, in 
which there was much good Learning, and too little Gra- 
vity for a Biſhop. His Paſſion and his Levity, gave every day 
great advantages to thoſe who did not love him, and He pro- 
voked roo many, not to have thoſe advantages made uſe of: 
So that, after ſeycral Informations againſt Him in the Star- 


| Chamber, He was Sentenced, and Fined in a great ſum of 


Money to the King, and committed Priſoner to the Tower, 
without the pity, or compaſſion of any, but thoſe, who, out 


of hatred to the Government, were ſorry that they were with- 


out ſo uſeful a Champion; for He appeared to be a Man of 
a very corrupt Nature, whoſe Paſſions could have tranſported 
Him into the moſt unjuſtifiable Actions. 

He had a faculty of making relations of things done in 
his own Preſence, and diſcourſes made to himſelf, or in his 
own hearing, with all the circumſtances of anſwers, and re- 
plies, and upon Arguments of great Moment; all which upon 
Examination, were ſtill found to have nothing in them that 


was Real, but to be the pure effect of bis own Invention. 


After 


a 
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After he was Sentenced in the Star- Chamber, ſome of his 
Friends reſorted to him, to lament, and condole with him 
for his Misfortune, and ſome of them ſeem'd to wonder that 
in any Affair of ſuch a Nature, He had not found means to 
have made ſome Submiſſion, and Compoſition, that might 
have prevented the Publick Hearing, which proved ſo much 
to his Prejudice in point of Reputation, as well as Profit. 
He anſwer d them with all the formality imaginable, © That 
te they had reaſon indeed to wonder at him upon the Event; 
te bur when they ſhould know how he had govern'd himſelf, 
ce he believ'd they would ceaſe to think him worthy of blame. 
And then related to them, That aſſoon as Publication had 
te paſſed in his Cauſe, and the Books were taken out, he had 
ce deſired his Council (who were all able Men, and ſome of 
them very Eminent ) in the Vacation time, and they at 
© moſt leiſure, to meet together, and carefully to look over, 
* and peruſe all the Evidence that was taken on both fides ; 
ec and that then they would attend him ſuch a Morning, 
* which he appointed upon their conſent, at his own Houſe 
© at Weſminſls: That they came at the time appointed ; and 
*being then ſhut up in a Room together, He asked them, 
ce whether they had ſufficiently peruſed all the Books, and 
* were throughly inform'd of his Caſe? To which they all 
© anſwer d, that they had not only read them, all over to- 
te getlier, but had ſeverally every Man by himſelf peruſed 
* them again, and they believ'd they were all well inform'd | 
e of the whole. That he then told them he had defired this 
Conference with them, not only as his Council, by whoſe | 
© Opinion he meant to govern himſelf, but as his particular 
« Friends, who, he was ſure, would give him their beſt Ad- 
| te vice, and perſwade him to do every thing as they would do 
4 ce themſelves, if they were in his Condition. That he was now 
5 ec offer d to make his Peace at Court, by ſuch an humble Sub- 
© miſſion to the King, as he was moſt inclin'd, and ready to 
© make; and which he would make the next day after his 
te Cauſe was heard, though he ſhould be declar'd to be In- 
ec nocent, of which he could make no doubt; but that which 
* troubled him for the preſent, was, that the Infamouſneſs of 
* the Charge againſt him, which had been often Expoſed, and 
ce Inlarged upon in ſeveral motions, had been ſo much taken 
* notice of through the Kingdom, that it could not conſiſt 
* with his Honour to divert the Hearing, which would be 
t imputed to his want of Confidence in his Innocence, ſince 
* Men did not ſuſpect his Courage, if he durſt rely upon the 
other; but that he was Reſolv d, as he ſaid before the next 
* day, after he ſhould be vindicated from thoſe Odious Aſper- 
* ſions, he would caſt himſelf at the King's feet, with all the 
| j «Humility 
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+4 Humility, and Submiſſion, which the moſt Guilty Man 
* could make profeſſion of. Ir was in this point he defired 
their Advice, to which he would, without adhering to his 
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: *0wn Inclination, entirely conform himſelf; and therefore 


*defired them, ſingly in order, to give him their Advice. 


He repeated the ſeveral, and diſtinct diſcourſe every Man 
had made, in which he was fo punctual, that he applicd 


thoſe Phraſes, and Expreſſions, and Manner of Speech to 
the Several Men, which they were all taken notice of fre- 
quently to uſe; as many Men have ſome Peculiar Words in 
diſcourſe, which they are moſt delighted with, or by cu- 
{tom moſt addicted to: and in concluſion, © That they were 
*Unanimous in their Judgments; that he could not, with 
the preſervation of his Honour, and the opinion of his In- 
*regrity, decline the Publick Hearing; where he muſt be 


© unqueſtionably declar'd Innocent; there being no Crime, 


*or Miſdemeanour prov'd againſt him in ſuch a manner, as 
*could make him liable to Cenſure : They all commended 
* his Reſolution of Submitting to the King aſſoon as he had 
e made his Innocence to appear; and they all adviſed him to 
* purſuc that Method. This, he ſaid, had Swayed him; and 


made him decline the other Expedient, that had been pro- 


*poled to him. 


Tars Relation wrought upon Thoſe to whom it was 


made, to raiſe a Prejudice in them againſt the Juſticc of the 
Cauſe, or the reputation of the Council, as they were moſt 


inclined ; whereas there was not indeed the leaſt ſhadow of 


Truth in the whole Relation; except that there was ſuch a 
Meeting, and Conference, as was mention'd, and which had 
been conſented to by the Biſhop upon the joynt deſire, and 
3 — of all the Council; who, at that Conference, 


Unani 


adviſed and deſired him © To ũſe all the Means 
and Friends he could, that the Cauſe might not be brought 


e to Hearing; but that he ſhould purchaſe his Peace at any. 
ee price; for that if it were Heard, he would be Sentenced 


*very grievouſly ; and that there were many things prov'd 
«againſt him, which would ſo much reflect upon his Honour, 


*and Reputation, and the more for being a Biſhop, that all 


© his Friends would abandon him; and be for ever after 
'Eaſhamed to appear on his Behalf. Which advice, with 


reat Paſſion, and Reproaches upon the Several Perſons for 
their Preſumption, and Ignorance in matters ſo much above 
hem, he utterly and ſcornfully rejected. Nor indeed was 
poſſible at that time, for him to have made his Peace; for 

gh upon ſome former Addreſſes, and Importunity on his 
half by ſome Perſons of Power, and Place in the Court, 
in which the Queen her ſelf had endeavour d to have done 


him 
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lick Trial; yet the Biſhop's Vanity had, in thoſe CG, | 
fo far tranſported him, that he had done all he could to have 


inſinuated, That the Court was aſham'd of what they had 


* done; and had prevail'd with ſome of his Powerful Friends 
* To perſwade him to that Compoſition : upon which the 


King would never hear more any Perſon who moved on His 


behalf. 


Ir had been once mention'd to Him, whether by Autho- 


_ rity, or no, was not known, © That his Peace ſhould be made, 


*if he would reſign his Biſhoprick, and Deanery of Weft- 


© minſter (for he had That in Commendam) © and take a good 


it ſelf. And he was no ſooner at Liberty, and brought into 
the Houſe, but, as had been before mention d, he defended, 


had always believ'd him to be as well affected to the Church 


* 25 Himſelf; and fo he continued to make all his Addreſs to | 


| P 
«peared to have no Affection or Duty towards his mw Ih it 


Liberty, and in ſome Credit, and Reputation, He applied 


Duty to his Majeſty, and Zeal to the Church; proteſting 


**Biſhoprick in Ireland; which he poſitively refuſed; and 
ſaid, He had much to do to defend himſelf againſt the 


*Arch-Biſhop Here; but if he was in Ireland, There was a 


„Man (meaning the Earl of Straſſord) who would cut off his 
* Head within one Month. 

Tuts Biſhop had been for ſome years in the Tower, by 
the Sentence of the Star-Chamber, before this Parliament 
met; when the Lords, who were the moſt Active and Power- 
ful, preſently reſoly'd to have him at Liberty. Some had 
much kindneſs for him; not only as a known Enemy to the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; but as a Supporter of Thoſe Opi- 
nions, and Thoſe Perſons, which were againſt the Church 


and ſeconded the Lord Say, when he made an Invective with 
all the Malice, and Bitterneſs imaginable, againſt the Arch- 


Biſhop then in Priſon ; and when he had concluded, that 


Biſhop ſaid, That he had long known that noble Lord, and 


that Lord, and thoſe of the ſame Party. Being now in full 
himſelf to the King; and made all poſſible profeſſions of 
* To have a perfect Deteſtation of Thoſe Perſons, who a 
and of all evil intentions againſt the Religion Eſtabliſn 


*and that the Civility he had expreſſed towards them, was 


*only out of Gratitude for the good Will they had ſhew'd 
eto Him; and eſpecially that he might the better promote 
* his Majeſty's Service. And it being his turn ſhortly after, 
as Dean of Weſtminſter, to Preach before the King; he took 
occaſian to ſpeak of the Factions in Religion; and mention- 
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him good Offices, the King was inclined to have ſaved him, 
being a Biſhop, from the Infamy he muſt undergo by a Pub- 


ing the Presbyterian Diſcipline, he faid, It was a Govern- | 
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ee ment only fit for Taylors and Shoomakers, and the like; 
FF * not for Noblemen, and Gentlemen: which gave great Scan- 
dal, and Offence to his great Patrons; to whom he eaſily 
e reconciled himſelf, by making Them as merry with ſome 
d Sharp Sayings of the Court, and by performing more Sub- 


Is | ſtantial Offices for them. 
ie 1 Wren, upon the Tryal of the Earl of Strafford, it was 
is ' reſolv'd to decline the Judgment of the Houſe of Peers, and 
to procced by Bill of Attainder: and thereupon it was very 
0 unreaſonably Mov'd, That the Biſhops might have no Vote 
e, cc in the g that Act of Parliament; becauſe they pre- 
2 c tented it was to have their hand in Blood, which was a- 
d e gainſt an old Canon; This Biſhop, without communicating 
1d with any of his Brethren, very Frankly declared his opinion, 
he that they ought not to be preſent; and offer d, not only in 


a his own Name, but for the reſt of the Biſhops, © To with- 
ais draw always when That buſineſs was enter d upon: and ſo 
betray'd a Fundamental Right of the whole Order; to the 
by great Prejudice of the King, and to the taking away the Life 


nt of that Perſon, who could not otherwiſe have Suffer d. 
er- AN D ſhortly after, when the King declared, that he nei- 
ad W ther would, nor could in Conſcience, give his Royal Aſſent 
the to that Act of Attainder; when the Tumults came about the 
pi- Court with Noiſe and Clamour for Juſtice ; the Lord Say 
ch deſired the King to Confer with his Biſnops for the Satisfa- 
nto FF cion of his Conſcience; and deſired him to ſpeak with That 
cd, WW Biſhop in the point. After much diſcourſe together, and the 
ith King inſiſting upon many particulars, which might induce 
ch- W others to conſent; but were known to Himſelf to be falſe; 
hat WW and therefore he could never in Conſcience give his own con- 
and WF ſent to them; the Biſhop, as hath been mention d before, 
rch WW amongſt other Arguments, told him, © That he muſt con- 
s to Te © fider, that as he had a Private Capacity, and a Publick, 
full Wo he had a Publick Conſcience as well as a Private; that 


ec though his Private Conſcience, as a Man, would not per- 
„mit him to do an Act contrary to his own Underſtanding, 
judgment, and Conſcience; yet his Publick Conſcience, as 
Ja King, which obliged him to do all things for the Good 
of his People, and to preſerve his Kingdom in Peace for 
d; WF © Himſelf and his Poſterity, would not only permit him to 
do That, but even Oblige, and Require him. That he ſaw 
in what Commotion the People were; that his own Life, 
Land that of the Queen's, and the Royal Iſſue, might proba- 
| | © bly be Sacrificed to that Fury; and it would be very ſtrange, 
ce if his Conſcience ſhould prefer the Life of one ſingle Pri- 
vate Perſon, how Innocent ſoever, before all thoſe other 


'L Lives, and the Preſervation of the Kingdom. Tuts 
HIs 


" 
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Trrs was the argumentation of that unhappy Caſuiſt; 
who truly, it may be, did believe himſelf; for towards the 
end of the War, and when the King's Power declin'd ; he, 
being then an Arch-Biſhop, did in Perſon affiſt the Rebels to 
take a Caſtle of the King's; in which there was a Garriſon, 
and which was taken by a long Siege; becauſe he might 
thereby the better enjoy the Profits of his own Eſtate, which 


lay thereabours. 


_ Urox all theſe great Services He had perform'd for the 
Party, he grew every day more Imperious; and after the 
King thought it neceſſary to make him Arch-Biſhop of Tork, 


which, as the time then was, could not _ him to do 


more harm, and might poſſibly diſpoſe, and oblige him to do 
fome good; he carried himſelf {6 Inſolently, in the Houſe, 
and out of the Houſe, to all Perſons, that he became much 


more Odious Unixerſally, than ever the other Arch-Biſhop 


had been; having ſure more Enemies than He, and few or 
no Friends, of which the Other had abundance. And the 
great hatred of this Man's Perſon and Behaviour, was the 
greateſt invitation to the Houſe of Commons fo irregularly 
to revive that Bill to remove the Biſhops, and was their 
chief encouragement to hope, that the Lords, who had re- 
jected the Former, would now Pals, and conſent to this Se- 


cond Bill. 


Tu 1s was one of the Biſhops, who was moſt rudely treat- 


ed by the Rabble; who gathered tliemſelves together about 


the Houſe of Peers, cry out, No Biſhops, No Biſhops: and 
his Perſon was aſſaulted, and Robes torn from his back; upon 
which, in very juſt diſpleaſure, he return'd to his Houſe, the 


Deanery at Weſtminſter ; and ſent for all the Biſhops, who 


were then in the Town ( it being within very few days of 
Chriſtmas ) of which there were Twelve or Thirteen ; and, 
in much Paſſion, and with his natural Indignation, He pro- 
ofed as abſolutely neceſſary; That they might Unanimouſly, 
and Preſently prepare a Proteſtation, to ſend to the Houſe 


«againſt the Force that was uſed upon Them; and againſt 
« all the Acts, which were, or ſhould be done during the 


e time that They ſhould by Force be kept from doing their 


Duties in the Houſe. And immediately, having Pen and 
Ink ready, Himſelf prepared a Proteſtation ; which being 


read to them, They all approy'd; 2 upon His grea!: 
ouſe, 


Experience in the Rules of the H where he had fate {6 


whilſt He was Keeper of the Great Seal; and fo preſuming, 
that He could commit no errour in Matter of Form : and 
without further Communication, and Advice, which both 


the Importance of the Subject, and the Diſtemper of the 
| time 


many Years, and in ſome Parliaments in the place of Speaker, 


of the Rebellion, &c. 


time did require; and that it might have been conſider d 
as well what was Fit, as what was Right; without further 
delay, than what was neceſſary for the fair Writing; and 


Ingtoſſing the Inſtrument they had prepar d; They all ſer 


their hands to it. Then the Arch-Biſhop went to White- Hall 


| to the King, and preſentcd the Proteſtation to him; it be- 


ing directed to his Majeſty with an humble defire, that He 
would ſend it to the Houſe of Peers, fince They could not 
preſent it Themſelves; and that He would command, that is 
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ſhould be enter d into the Journal of the Houſe. His Majeſty 
caſting his Eye perfunRorily upon it, and believing it had 


been drawn by Mature Advice, no ſooner recciv'd it, than he 
deliver'd it to the Lord Keeper, who unfortunately happen'd 
to be likewiſe preſent, with his command that he ſhould de- 
liver it to the Houſe as ſoon as it met; which was to be 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; and the Lords, and me Petition 
Peers now aſſembled in Parliament. | — 
| Biſloys to 


| within two hours after. The Petition contain d theſe words, 


The humble Petition, and Proteſtation of all the Biſhops, 2% N 


2 an 


4 Houſe 


* and Prelates now called by his Majeſty's Writs to at- Lords, 


*rend the Parliament, and preſent about London and 
* Weſtminſter for that Service. 1 


Tur, whereas the Petitioners were called up by Se- 


*veral and Reſpective Writs, and under great Penalties to at- 
tend in Parliament; and have a clear and indubitable Right 
eto Vote in Bills, and other matters whatſoever Debateable 
*in Parliament, by the ancient Cuſtoms, Laws, and Statutes 
© of this Realm; and ought to be Protected by your Majeſty, 
* quietly to attend, and proſecute. that great Service: 
THEY humbly Remonſtrate, and Proteſt before God, 
*Your Majeſty, and the noble Lords and Peers now aflem- 
te hled in Parliament; that as They have an indubitable Right 
to Sit, and Vote in the Houſe of Lords, ſo are they (if they 
may be protected from Force, and Violence) moſt ready, 
«and willing to perform their Duties accordingly ; and thar 
*they do Abominate all Actions or opinions tending to Po- 
*pery, and the maintenance thereof; as alſo all Propenſion, 


and Inclination to any Malignant Party, or any other Side, 


Cor Party whatſoever, to the which Their own Reaſons, and 
* Conſcience ſhall move them to Adhere. 
«Bur, whereas They have been at ſeveral times, violent- 
*ly Menaced, Affronted, and Aſſaulted by Multitudes of 
*People in their coming to perform their Services in that 
* Honourable Houſe; and lately Chaſed away, and 7” in 


danger 
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*ction upon ſundry Complaints made to both Houſes in 


© their Rights, and Intereſts of Sitting and Voting in That 
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* danger of their Lives, and can find no Redreſs, or Prote- 


© Theſe particulars : 
«Tat v likewiſe humbly Proteſt before your Majeſty, and 
cc the noble Houſe of Peers; that, ſaving to themſelves all 


« Houſe at other times; They dare not Sit or Vote in the 
« Houſe of Peers, until your Majeſty ſhall further ſecure them 
«from all Affronts, Indignities, and Dangers in the premiſes. 
«LASTLY, whereas their fears are not built upon Fanta- Þ i 
* ſies, and Conceits, but upon ſuch Grounds and Objects, as h 
© may well terrify Men of good Reſolutions, and much Con- fi 
*ſtancy; They do in all Duty and Humility Proteſt, before 
*your Majeſty, and the Peers of That moſt Honourable t 


„ — — — — py — - 


. 


* Houſe of Parliament, againſt all Laws, Orders, Votes, Re- te 
ce ſolutions and Determinations, as in themſelves Null and of b 
cc none effect; which in their Abſence, ſince the ſeven and rc 
«twentieth of this Inſtant Month of December 1641, have ir 
ce already paſſed; as likewiſe againſt all Such, as ſtall hercafter cc 
ec Paſs in That moſt Honourable Houſe, during the time of ce 
ce this their Forced and Violent Abſence from the ſaid moſt C 


“ Honourable Houſe ; not denying but if Their Abſenting tt 


„ Themſelves were Wilful and Voluntary, That moſt Ho- c 


ce nourable Houſe might proceed in all Theſe Premiſes, Their re 


* Abſence, or this Their Proteſtation notwithſtanding ; ni 
*AxD humbly Beſceching your moſt excellent Majeſty de 
**to command the Clerk of the Houſe of Peers to Enter this MW th 
Their Petition, and Proteſtation amongſt the Records: O\ 
They will ever Pray, Cc. 5 

* 
Signed th 


Jo, Eborac. Fo. Norwich. Geo. Heref. Godfr. Glouc. 10 
. Dureſm. Fo. Aſaphen. | Rob. Oxon. Fo. Peterburgh. ot 
Rob. Cor. and L. Guil. Ba: and Wells. Ma. Eh. Mor. Landaff. til 


Ir was great pity, that, though the Arch-Biſhop's Paſſion * 
tranſported him, as it uſually did; and his Authority impoſed fo 
upon the reſt, who had no affection to his Perſon, or reve- th 
rence for his Wiſdom; his Majeſty did not take a little time WM 
to conſider of it, before he put it out of his Power to alter * 


it, by putting it out of his hands. For it might eafily have 
been diſcern d by Thoſe who were well acquainted with the 
Humour, as well as the Temper of both 1 that ſome 
Advantage, and ill Uſe would have been made of ſome Ex- 
reſſions contained in it; and that it could produce no good T 
ffect. But the ſame Motive and Apprehenſion, that had 

| | cc p rec i- 


precipitated the Biſnops to ſo haſty a Reſolution (which was, 
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that the Houlc of Peers would have made that ule of the 
Biſhops being kept from the Houle, that they would in that 
time have paſſed the Bill it {elf for taking away their Votes) 
had its effects likewiſe with the King; who had the ſame 
imagination, and therefore would loſe no time in the tranſ- 
mitlion of it to the Houſe. Whereas it is more probable the 
Lords would never have made uſe of that very Seaton, whilſt 
the Tumults ſtill continued, for the Paſſing an Act of that 
importance; and the Scandal, if not Invalidity of it, would 
have been an Unanſwerable ground for the King to have re- 
fuſed his Royal Aflent to it. | 

AS$SOON as this Proteſtation, which, no doubt, in the 
time before the Houle was to meet, had been communicated | 
to Thoſe who were prepar'd to {peak upon it, was delivered 
by the Lord Keeper with his Majcity's Command, and 
read; the Governing Lords manitcited a great Satisfaction 
in it, Some of them ſaying, That there was Digitus Dei to 
bring That to paſs, Which they could not Otherwiſe have 
*compatſicd ; and without ever Declaring any Judgment or 
Opinion of their own upon it, which they ought to have done, 
the matter only having relation to themlelves, and con- 
cerning their own Members; they ſent to deſire a Confe- 
rence preſently with the Houſe of Commons, upon a buſi- J Pe- 
neſs of Importance; and, at the Conference, * 3 read, and {md 
deliver'd the Proteſtation of the Biſhops to them; which, . I c» | 


the Lord Keeper told them, he had receiv'd from the King's e 


5 Commons 1 


own Hand, with a Command to preſent it to the Houle of ene. 
Peers. The Houſe of Commons took very little time to con- 
ſider of the matter; but, within half an hour, they ſent up Tie cm- 
to the Lords; and, without further Examination, accuſed 7" *»* 
them all who had Subſcribed the Proteſtation, of High Trea- 11. A. 
lon; and, by this means, they were all, the whole Twelve 747 # of 
of them, committed to Priſon; and remain'd in the Tower forand They 
till che Bill for the putting them out of the Houſe was Paſs d, commit 
. . | | | ted te the 
which was not till many Months after. 


| | | Tower, 
Wu the Paſſion, Rage, and Fury of this time ſhall be 


forgotten, and Poſterity ſhall find, amongſt the Records of 


the Supream Court of Judicarure, ſo many Orders, and Reſo- 
lutions in vindication of the Liberty of the Subject againſt the 
Impriſoning of any man, though by the King Himſelf, with- 
out aſſigning ſuch a Crime as the Law hath determin d to be 
worthy of Impriſonment; and in the fame Year, by this high 
Court, ſhall find Twelve Biſhops, Members of This Court, 
committed to Priſon for High Treaſon, for the Prelenting 
This Proteſtation; Men will ſurely wonder at the Spirit of 
that Reformation: and even that Clauſe of Declaring all Acts 
Vol. I. Part 2. — © | Nall, 
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Null, which had been, or ſhould be done in their Abſence, 
in defence of which no man Then durlt open his Mouth, 
will be thought good Law, and good Logick ; not that the 
Preſence of the Biſhops in that time was fo Eſſential, that no 
Act ſhould Paſs without Them; which had given them a 
Voice, upon the matter, as negative as the King's; and Them- 
ſelves, in their Inſtrument, Diſclaimed the leaſt Pretence to 
ſuch a qualification; but becauſe a Violence offer'd to the 
Freedom of any One Member, is a Violation to all the Reſt: 
as if a Council conſiſt of Threeſcore, and the door to that 
Council be kept by Armed men, and all Such, whoſe Opini- 
ons are not liked, kept out by force; no doubt the Freedom 
of Thoſe Within is infringed, and all Their Acts as Void 


and Null, as if they were Locked in, and kept without meat 


till they alter d their Judgments. _ 

Ax p therefore you ſhall find in the Journals of the moſt 
Sober Parliaments, that, upon any eminent Breach of Their 
Privileges, as always upon the Commitment of any Mem- 


ber for any thing Said or Done in the Houſe, ſometimes upon 


leſs occaſions, that Houſe, which apprehended the Treſpaſs, 
would fit mute, without debating, or handling any buſineſs, 
and then Adjourn; and this hath been practiſed many days 
together, till they had Redreſs or Reparation. And their 
| Reaſon was, beauſe their Body was Lame; and what was 
befallen One Member, threaten'd the Reſt; and the conſe- 


quence of one Act might extend ir ſelf to many other, which 
were not in view; and this made their Privileges of ſo ten- 
der, and nice a temper, that they were not to be Touched, 


or in the leaſt degree Trenched upon; and therefore that 
in ſo apparent an Act of Violence, where it is not more clear 
that they were committed to Priſon, than that they durſt 
not then Sit in the Houſe, and when it was Lawful in the 
Houſe of Peers for every diſſenter in the moſt Trivial Debate, 
to enter his Proteſtation againſt that ſenſe he liked not, though 
he were ſingle in his opinion; That it ſhould not be Law- 


ful for Thoſe who could not Enter it Themſelves, to Pre- 


ſent this Proteſtation to the King, to whom they were ac- 
countable under a Penalty for their Abſence; and unlawful 
to that degree, that it ſhould render them culpable of High 
Treaſon; and fo forfeit their Honour, their Lives, their For- 
tunes, expoſe their Names to perpetual Infamy, and their 

Wives and Children to Penury hes pom of Bread; will be 
looked upon as a Determination of that Injuſtice, Impiety, 


and Horrour as could not be believ'd without thoſe deep 


Marks, and Prints of Confuſion that followed, and attended 
That Reſolution. | | 


 Axp yet the Indiſcretion of Thoſe Biſhops, ſwayed of 
the 
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the Pride, and Paſſion of that Arch-Biſhop, in applying, that 
Remedy at a time, when they ſaw, all Forms and Rules of 
Judgment impetuouſly declined ; and the power of their Ad- 
verlaries ſo great, that the Laws themſelves ſubmitted to their 
Oppreſſion; that They ſhould, in ſuch a Storm, when the 
beſt Pilot was at his prayers, and the Card, and Compals loſt, 
without the advice of one Mariner, put themſelves in ſuch a 
Cockboat, and to be ſevered from the good Ship, gave that 
Scandal and Offence to all thoſe who paſſionately deſired to 
preſerve their Function, that they had no compaſſion, or re- 
gard of their Perſons, or what became of them ; inlomuch 
as in the whole Debate in the Houſe of Commons, there 
was only one Gentleman, who ſpoke in their behalfs, and ſaid, 
He did not believe they were guilty of High Treaſon, but 
© that they were Stark Mad; and therefore deſired they might 
ce be ſent to Bedlam. 1 5 | | 
Tus high, and extravagant way of proceeding brought 
no Prejudice to the King; and though it made their Tribu- 
nal more terrible to Men who laboured under any Guilt, yet 
it exceedingly leſſened the Reverence and Veneration, that 
| formerly had been entertained for Parliaments: and this laſt 
Accuſation, and Commitment of ſo many Biſhops at Once, 
was looked upon by all Sober men with Indignation. For 
whatever Indiſcretion might be in the thing it ſelf, though 
ſome Expreſſions in the matter might be Unskilful and Un- 
warrantable, and the Form of preſenting and tranſmitting ir, 
Irregular and Unjuſtifiable (for all which the Houſe of Peers 
might puniſh their Own Members, according to their diſcre- 
tion) yet every Man knew there could be no Treaſon in it; 
and therefore the end of their Commitment, and the uſe all 
men ſaw would be made of it, made it the more Odious; and 
the Members who were abſent from both Houſes, which 
were Three parts of Four, and many of thoſe who had been 
preſent, Abhorred the Proceedings; and attended the Houſes 
more diligently ; fo that the Angry Party, who were no more 
treated with, to abate their Fury, would have been compel- 
led to have given over all their Deſigns for the Alteration of 
the Government both in Church, and State; if the Volatile, 
and Unquiet Spirit of the Lord Digby had not prevail d with 
the King, contrary to his Refolution, ro have given Them 
ſome New Advantage; and to depart from his purpole of do- 
ing nothing without very mature Deliberation. V 
TnouGn S William Balfour, who is already mentioned, 
had, from the beginning of this Parliament, forgot all his 
Obligations to the K ing; and had made himſelf very Gracious 
to thoſe people, whole glory it was to be thought Enemies to 
the Court; and, whilſt the Earl of Strafford was his Pri- 
2 2 | loner 
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ſoner, did many Offices not becoming the Truſt he had from 
the King, and contributed much to the Jealouſy, which that 
Party had of his Majeſty ; upon which there had been a long 
reſolution to remove him from that Charge; but to doit with 

his own Conſent, that there might be no manifeſtation of 
Diſpleaſure; yet it was a very unſeaſonable Conjuncture, 
which was taken to execute it in; and this whole Tranl- 
action was ſo lecretly carried, that there was neither notice 

nor ſupicicion of it, till it was heard, that S* Thomas Lunsford 

was Sworn Licutenant of the Tower ; a Man, who, though of 


an ancient Family in Suſſex, was of a very ſmall, and decayed 


Fortune, and of no good Education; having been few years 
before compell'd to flie the Kingdom, to avoid the hand of 
Juſtice for ſome riotous Miſdemeanour; by reaſon whereof, he 
ſpent ſome time inthe ſervice of the King of France, where he 
got the reputation of a Man of Conrage, and a good Officcr 
of Foot; and in the beginning of the Troubles here, had ſome 
Command in the King's Army; but fo much inferior to 
many others, and was ſo little known, except upon the diſad- 
vantage of an ill Character, that, in the moſt Dutiful time, 
the Promotion would have appear d very ungrateful. He was 
_ utterly a Stranger to the King, and therefore it was quickly, 
underſtood to proceed from the Single election of the Lord 
Digby, to whom he was likewiſe very little known ; who had 
in truth deſign'd that Office to his Brother Sr Lewis Dives, 
againſt whom there could have been no exception, but his 
Relation: but He being not at that time in Town, and the 
other having ſome ſecret Reaſon to fill that place in the In- 
ſtant, with a man who might be truſted; he ſuddainly reſolv d 
upon this Gentleman, as one who would be Faithful ro him 
for the obligation, and execute any thing he ſhould defire, or 
direct; which was a reaſon he might eaſily have foreſeen 
would provoke more powerful Oppoſition; which errour, as 
is {aid before, was repair'd by the ſuddain change, and put- 
ting in Sr Fobn Byron; though it gave little ſatisfaction, and 
the leſs, by reaſon of another more inconvenient Action, 
which chang the whole Face of Affairs, and cauſed This to 
7. Attu- be more reflected upon. 5 
ente, I's the Afternoon of a day when the two Houſes fate, Her. 
euſes in the bert the King's Atturney inform'd the Houſe of Peers, that 


Heuſe of he had ſomewhat to ſay to them from the King; and there- 


| Lord Kim- upon, having a Paper in his hand, he ſaid, that the King com- 


bee 2 manded him to accuſe the Lord Kimbolton, a Mcmber of that 
bers of che Houſe, and five Gentlemen, who were all Members of the 
Houſe of „Houſe of Commons, of High Treaſon; and that his Majeſty 


High T-a- Bad himſelf deliver d him in Writing ſeveral Articles, upon 
fox. whieh he accuſed them; and he read in a Paper theſe enſuing 


Articles, 
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Articles, by which the Lord Kimbolton, Denzil Hollis, St Ar- 


thur Haſlerig, M Pym, M* Hambden, and Mr Strode, ſtood 
Accuſed of High Treaſon, for Comſpiring againſt the King 


and the Parliamenr. 


Articles of High Treaſon, and other Miſdemeanours , againſt le Arti 
the Lord Kimbolton, Mr Pym, John Hambden, Denzil — 
Hollis, Sr Arthur Haſlerig, aud William Scrode Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons. 


1. Tur They have Traiterouſly endeavour'd to Sub- 
vert the Fundamental Laws, and Government of this King- 
*dom; and deprive the King of his Regal Power; and to 
*place on his Subjects an Arbitrary, and Tyrannical Power. 

2. Tur They have endeavour'd, by many foul Aſper- 
* ſions upon his Majeſty, and his Government, to alienate the 
* AﬀeCions of his People, and to make his Majeſty odious 
eto Them. 

3. Tur They have endeavour to draw his Majeſty's 
*<late Army to dilobedience to his Majeſty's Command, and 
ce to Side with Them in their Traiterous Deſign. 

4. Tur They have Traiterouſly invited, and encou- 
*raged a Forreign Power to invade his Majeſty's Kingdom 


© of England. | 


5- Tuar They have Traiterouſly endeavour'd to Sub- 


te rert the very Rights and Beings of Parliament. 


6. ©Tnar, for the compleating of their Traitcrous de- 


„ ſigns, They have endeayour'd, as far as in Them lay, by 


Force and Terrour to compel the Parliament to joyn wit 


them in their Traiterous deſigns, and to that end, have 


ce Actually raiſed, and countenanced Tumults againlt the King 
and Parliament. | 
7. *Tnar They have Traiterouſly conſpired to Levy, 


and Actually have Levied War againſt the King. 


Tas Houſe of Peers was ſomewhat appall'd at this Ala- 


rum; but took time to conſider of it, till the next day, that 
they might ſee how their Maſters the Commons would be- 


have themſelves; the Lord Kimbolton being preſent in the 
Houſe, and making great profeſſions of his Innocence; and 
no Lord being ſo hardy to preſs for his Commitment on the 
behalf of the King. WER 

Ar the ſame time, a Serjeant at Arms demanded to be A Serjernt 
heard at the Houſe of Commons from the King; and being © 4» <- 
ſent for to the Bar, demanded the Perſons of five of their fee 
Members to be deliver'd to him in his Majeſty's Name, his 3 
Majeſty having accuſed them of High Treaſon. But the Com- 
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mons were not much ſurprized with the Accident; for beſides 
that they quickly knew what had paſſed with the Lords, ſome 
Servants of the King, by eſpecial Warrant, had viſited the 
Lodgings of ſome of the Accuſed Members, and Sealed up 
their Studies and Trunks; upon information whereof, be- 
fore that Serjcant came to the Houſe, or Publick notice was 
taken of the Accuſation, an order was made by the Commons; 
That if any Perſon whatſoever ſhould come to the Lodgings 
e of any Member of that Houſe, and there offer to Seal the 
Doors, Trunks, or Papers of ſuch Members, or to Seize 
*apon their Perſons ; that then ſuch Member ſhould require 
the aid of the next Conſtable, to keep ſuch Perſons in ſafe 
* Cuſtody, till the Houſe ſhould give further Order: that if 
* any Perſon whatſoever ſhould offer to Arreſt or Detain any 
Member of that Houle, without firſt acquainting that Houſe 
*therewith,and receiving further Order from thence; it ſhould 
*be lawful for ſuch Member to ſtand upon his Guard, and 
* make Reſiſtance, and for any Perſon to aſſiſt him, accord- 
te ing to the Proteſtation taken to defend the Privileges of 
Parliament. And fo, when the Serjeant had deliver'd his 
Meflage, he was no more call'd in; but a Meſſage ſent to the 
King, That the Members ſhould be forth coming aſſoon as 
* a Legal Charge ſhould be preferr'd againſt them; and ſo 
the Houſe Adjourn'd till the next day, every one of the Ac- 
cuſed Perſons taking a Copy of that Order, which was made 
for their Security. 

Tux next day in the Afternoon, the King, attended only 
by his own uſual Guard, and ſome few Gentlemen, who put 
themſelves into their company in the way, came to the Houle | 
of Commons; and commanding all his Attendants to wait 
at the Door, and give offence to No Man; Himſelf, with 
his Nephew, the Prince Elector, went into the Houle, to the 
great amazement of all : and the Speaker leaving the Chair, 
the King went into it; and told the Houſe, © He was ſorry 
* for that occaſion of coming to them; that yeſterday he had 
* ſent his Serjeant at Arms to Apprehend ſome, that, by his 
c command, were Accuſed of High Treaſon ; whereunto he 
* expected Obedience, but inftead thereof he had receivd a 
* Meſſage. He declar'd to them, that no King of England had 
been ever, or ſhould be more careful to maintain their Pri- 
*©vileges, than He would be; but that in Caſes of Treaſon 
*no Man had privilege; and therefore he came to ſee if 
*any of thoſe Perſons, whom he had Accuſed, were There ; 
*for he was reſolvd to have them, whereſoever he ſhould 
*find them: and looking then abour, and asking the Speaker 
* whether they were in the Houſe, and he making no anſwer, 
* he ſaid, he perceiv'd the Birds were all Flown, but 7 
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e they ſhould be ſent to him, aſſoon as they return'd thither; 


* and aſſur d them on the Word of a King, that he never in- 
*rendcd any Force, but would proceed againſt them in a fair 
ce and legal Way; and fo return d to White-Hall. 

Tu Accuſed Perſons, upon information and intelligence 
what his Majeſty intended to do, how ſecretly ſoever it was 
carried at Court, having withdrawn from the Houſe about 
half an hour before the King came thither; the Houſe in 
great diſorder, aſſoon as the King was gone, Adjourn'd till 
the next day in the Afternoon; the Lords being in ſo great 
apprehenſion upon notice of the King's being at the Houſe 


of Commons, that the Earl of Eſſex expreſſed a tender ſenſe 


he had of the inconveniences which were like to enſue thoſe 


Diviſions; and mov'd, © That the Houſe of Peers, as a work 


ce very proper for them, would interpoſe between the King 
*and his Pcople; and Mediate to his Majeſty on the behalf 
*of the Perſons Accuſed; for which he was reprehended by 


his Friends, and afterwards Laughed at himſelf, when he 


found how much a ſtronger Defence they had, than the beſt 
Mediation could prove on Their behalf. 


Ho ſecretly focver this Affair was carried, it was evident 


a Compoſedneſs, which appear'd in the Countenances of ma- 

bed at leſs Surprizing Occurrences; 
and though the purpoſe of accuſing the Members was only 
conſulted between the King and the Lord Digby ; yet it was 


generally belicv'd, that the King's purpoſe of going to the 


Houſe, was communicated to William Murray of the Bed- 


Chamber, with whom the Lord Digh had great Friendſhip ; 


and that it was diſcover'd by him. And that Lord, who had 
promiſed the King to move the Houle for the Commitment 
of the Lord Kimbolton, aſſoon as the Atturney General ſhould 
have accuſed him (which if he had done would probably have 


raiſed a very hot Diſpute in the Houſe, where many would 


have joyn'd with him) never ſpoke the leaſt word ; bur, on 
the contrary, ſeem'd the moſt ſurprized, and perplexed with 


the Atturney's Impeachment ; and fitting at that time next 
the Lord Kimbolton, with whom he pretended to live with 


379 


that the King's Reſolution of coming to the Houle had been 
diſcover d, by the Members withdrawing themſelves, and by 


much Friendſhip, he whiſper d him in the Ear with ſome com- 


motion (as he had a rare talent in Diſſimulation) © That 
*the King was very Miſchievouſly adviſed ; and that it ſhould 


ce go very hard, but he would know, whence that Counſel 
ce proceeded; in order to which, and to prevent further Miſ- 


« chief, he would go immediately to his Majeſty ; and ſo 


went out of the Houſe. 
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ſel, named the Perſons, and particularly the Lord Kimbolton 


(againſt whom leſs could be ſaid, than againſt many others, 


and who was more generally belov'd) and undertook to 


prove that the ſaid Lord Kimbolton told the Rabble, when 
they were about the Parliament Houſe, that they ſhould go to 
White-Hall. When he found the ill Succeſs of the Impeach- 
ment in both Houſes, and how unſatisfied all were with the 
procceding, he adviſed the King the next Morning to go to 
the Guild-Hall, and to inform the Mayor and Aldermen of the 


Grounds of his Proceedings; which will be mention'd anon. 


And that Pcople might not believe, that there was any de- 
jection of mind, or forrow for what was done; the ſame Night, 
the ſame Council cauſed a Proclamation to be prepared for 


the ſtopping the Ports; that the Accuſed Perſons might not 


eſcape out of the Kingdom; and to forbid all Perſons to re- 
ceive, and harbour them; when it was well known, that they 


were all together in a Houſe in the City, without any fear of 


their Security. And all this was done without the leaſt com- 


munication with any body, but the Lord Digly, who adviſed 


it; and it is very true, was ſo willing to take the utmoſt ha- 
zard upon himſelf; that he did offer the King, when he knew 
in what Houle they were together, with a ſelect company of 


Gentlemen, who would accompany him, whereof Sr Thomas 


Lunsſerd was one, to Seize upon them, and bring them away 
Alive, or leave them Dead in the place: but the King liked 
not {uch Enterprizes. 

TRAT Night, the Perſons Accuſed remoy'd themſelves 
into their Strong-Hold, the City: not that they durſt not 


venture themſelves at their old Lodgings, for no Man would 


have preſumed to trouble them, but that the City might ſee, 
that they relied upon that Place for a Sanctuary of their Pri- 


vileges againſt Violence and Oppreſſion; and ſo might put 


on an early Concernment for them. And they were not diſ- 
appointed; for in ſpight of all the Lord Mayor could do to 
compole their Diſtempers (who, like a very Wiſe and Stout 
Magiſtrate, beſtirr'd himſelf ) the City was that whole Night 


in Arms; ſome People, deſign d to that purpoſe, running 


from one Gate to another, and crying out, That the Cavaliers 


were coming to fire the City; and ſome ſaying, © That the 


e K ing himſelf was in the head of them. 
Tur next Morning, the King being inform'd of much 
that had paſſed that Night, according to the Advice he had 


ſteals to the receiv'd, ſent to the Lord Mayor to call a Common Council 


Cate . 


immediately; and, about ten of the Clock, himſelf, attended 


only by three or four Lords, went to the Guild-Hall? and in 
the Room, where the People were aſſembled, told them, 


* He was very ſorry to hear of the Apprehenſions, they had 
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«<entertain'd of Danger; that He was w come te Them, 


c to ſhew how much he relied upon their Affections for his 


te Security, and Guard, having brought no other with him; 
te that he had accuſed certain Men of High Treaſon, againſt 
{ <whom he would proceed in a Legal way; and therefore 
che preſum d they would not ſhelter them in the City. And 
uſing many other very Gracious Expreſſions of his value for 
them, and telling one of the Sheriffs ( who was of the Two 
thought leſs inclin'd to his Service) © That he would Dine 
* with him, he departed without that Applauſe and Chear- 
fulneſs, which he might have expected from the extraordinary 
Grace he vouchſafed ro them. And in his paſſage through 
the City, the Rude Pcople flock'd together, and cry'd our, 
Privilege of Parliament, Privilege of Parliament; {ome of them, 
prefling very near his own Coach, and amengſt the reſt one 


calling out with a very loud Voice, To your Tents O Iſract. 


However, the King, though much Mortified, continued his 
Reſolution, taking little notice of the Diſtempers; and, hav- 
ing Dined at the Sheriff's, return d in the Afternoon to M hite- 
Hall; and publiſh'd the next day, a Proclamation, for the 
Apprehenſion of all Thoſe, whom he had accuſed of High 
Treaſon, forbidding any perſon to Harbour them; the Arti- 
cles of their Charge being likewiſe Printed, and diſperſed. 
Wu the Houſe of Commons next met, none of the 
Accuſed Members appearing, They had Friends enough, who 
were well inſtructed 
to put the Houſe into a Thouſand ]ealoufics, and Apprehen- 
ſions, and every ſlight Circumſtance carried weight enough in 
it ro diſturb their Minds. They took very little notice of the 


Accuſing the Members ; but the King's coming to the Hou'e, 


which had been Never known before, and Declaring, © That 
te he would take Them, whereever he Found Them, was an 
Evidence, that he meant Himſelf ro have brought a Force 
into the Houle to Apprehend them, if they had been there; 
and was look'd upon as the higheſt Breach of Privilege, that 
could poſſibly be imagin'd. They who {poke moſt Pathon- 
ately, and probably meant as Maliciouſly, behav'd themſelyes 
with Modeſty, and ſeem'd only concern'd in what concern'd 
them All; and concluded, after many Lamentations, © That 
* they did not think themſelves Safe in that Houſe, till the 


ro aggravate the late proccedings, and 


Minds of Men were better Compoſed; that the City was 


cc full of Apprehenſions, and was very Zcalous for their Se— 
*curity; and therefore wiſh'd that they mi ht Adjourn the 


© Parliament to meet in ſome place in the City. Bur thar 


was found nor Practicable; ſince it was not in their own 
Power to do it, without the Conſent of the Peers, and the 
Concurrence of the King; who were Both like rather — 

„ choole 
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The Houſe of Chooſe a place more diſtant from the City. So, with more 
— Reaſon, in the end they concluded, © That the Houſe ſhould 
themſelves © Adjourn it ſelf for two or three days, and name a Com- 
WER © mittee, who ſhould fit both Morning and Afternoon in the 
« Committee © City ; and All who came to have Voices : and Merchant- 
23 the Taylors-Hall was appointed for the place of their meeting; 
IT hey who ſerv'd for London, undertaking, © That it ſhould 

te be ready againſt the next Morning: no Man oppoſing or 
contradicting any thing that was ſaid; They, who formerly 

uſed to appear for all the Rights and Authority which be- 
longed to the King, not knowing what to ſay, between Grief 

and Anger, that the Violent Party had by theſe late unskilful 

actions of the Court, gotten great Advantage, and recover d 

new Spirits: and the Three Perſons before named, without 

whoſe Privity the King had promiſed that he would enter 

upon no Counſel, were ſo much diſpleaſed and dejected, that 

they were inclined, never more to take upon them the Care 

of any thing to be tranſacted in the Houſe; finding already, 

that they could not avoid being look'd upon as the Authors 

of thoſe Counſels, to which they were ſo abſolute Strangers, 

and which they fo perfectly Deteſted. 

AND in truth, They had then withdrawn themſelves from 
- often in the Houſe, but upon the abſtracted con- 
ideration of their Duty and Conſcience, and of the preſent 

ill condition the King was in; who likewiſe felt within him- 

ſelf the Trouble and Agony, which uſually attends Generous 

and Magnanimous Minds upon their having committed Er- 

rors, which expoſe them to Cenſure, and to Damage. In 

fine, the 3 Commons Adjourn'd for ſome days, to 
conſult with their Friends in the City; and the Houſe of 

The Lords Lords held ſo good Correſpondence with them, that they 
ena iu likewiſe Adjourn'd to the ſame days they knew, by ſome In- 
the ſans telligence, the Commons intended to meet again. But the 
443% Lords made no Committee to fit in the City. 8 

The Traſ- Wuk x the Committee met the next morning at Mer- 
«tion! ff chant-Taylors-Hall, where All who came were to have Voices; 
mire in and whither All did come at firſt, out of Curioſity to obſerve 
1 17- what Method they meant to proceed in, rather than Expecta- 
tion that they ſhould be able to do any Good there; they 
found a Guard ready to attend them, of Subſtantial Citizens 
in Arms, and a Committee from the Common Council, to bid 
them Welcome into the City; and to Aſſure them, That the 

* City would take Care, That they, and all their Members 

* ſhould be Secured from Violence; and to that purpoſe had 
<< appointed That Guard to attend them, which ſhould be al- 
* ways Reliev'd twice a day, if they reſolv'd to fit Morning 
*and Afternoon: and acquainted them further, That the 
«© Common 
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„ Common Council, in contemplation that they might ſtand 
e in want of any thing, had likewiſe appointed a Committee 
3 ©of ſo many Aldermen, and ſuch a number or the Common 
„Council, which ſhould meet always at a place named, at 
*thoſe Hours, which that Committee ſhould appoint to meet 


3 JF Ear; to the end, that if any thing were to be requir'd of the 
d |? „ City, they might ſtill know their Pleaſure, and take Care 


r that it ſhould be Obey'd. Thus they had provided for ſuch 
y |: a mutual Communication and Seer, that they might 
be ſure always to be of one Mind, and the One to help the 
f © Other in the proſecution of thoſe Deſigns and Expedients, 
il © which they ſhould find neceſſary to their Common end: the 
d Committee of the City conſiſting of the moſt Eminent per- 
t | fons, Aldermen and others, for their diſaffection to the Go- 
r F ment of Church and State. I 

t Ar their firſt Sitting, the Committee begun vith the 
c | ſtating the Manner of the King's coming to the Houſe, and all 
„ he did there; the ſeveral Members mentioning all that they 
'S | would take upon them to remember of his Majeſty's Doing 
„ | or Speaking, both as he came to the Houſe, and after he 
vas there; ſome of them being walking in Weſtminſter-Hall 
n | when the King walk'd through, and fo came to the Houſe 


- | with him, or near him; others reporting, what they heard 
t F fſome of the Great Men, who attended his ray nd ſay, as 


- | they paſſed by: every idle word having it's Commentary; | 
and the Perſons, whoever were named, being appointed to | 
attend, they having Power given them to ſend for all Perſons, 4 
n | and to Examine them touching that Affair. Nor had any Man 
the Courage to refuſe to Obey their Summons ; ſo that all 5 
f | thoſe of the King's Servants, who were ſent for, appear'd | 
y F puncually at the hour that was affign'd them; and were Ex- | 
amin d upon all queſtions, which any one of the Committee q 
0 would propoſe to them, whereof many were very Imperti- i 
nent, and of little reſpe& to the King. | 
* Ir was very well known where the Accuſed Perſons were, 
5 all together in one Houſe in Coleman - Street, near the place 
E where the Committee Sate; and whither Perſons truſted _ Fa F 
A to and fro to communicate, and receive Directions; but it 
y was not Seaſonable for them yet to appear in Publick, and to 
come and Sit with the Committee, or to own the believing, 


d that they thought themſelves ſafe from the Violence, and the 
Aſſaults of the Court; the Power whereof they exceedingly 


5 | contemn'd, whilſt they ſeem'd to apprehend it; nor was it 
di yet time to Model in what manner their Friends in the City 
— and the Country, ſhould appear concern d for them; in pre- 
8 paring whereof no time was loſt. 

0 AGaixsrT the day the Houſe was to meet, the firſt Ad- 


n journment 


frft meeting 
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journment not being for above two or three days, the Com- 
mittee had prepar'd Matter enough for a Report; a Relation 
of all they had diſcover d upon their Examinations, and ſuch 
Votes, as they thought fit to offer upon the breach of their 


Privilege ; that they might thereby diſcover the Affections : £ 


of the Houle, of which they could not yet take any meaſure, 
ſeeing there had been no Debate fince thoſe Accidents, which 
could diſcover the general Temper ; which they well enough 
knew, was not beforc to their Advantage. In the mean time, 
they uſed all the ways they could to Aſperſe thole, who uſed 
to Oppole them, as the Contrivers of the late Proceedings; 
and were willing they ſhould know it; which they imagin'd, 
would reſtrain them from taking the ſame Liberty they had 
uſed to do. | 
Ap fo at their meeting in the Houſe, upon the Report 
of the Committee, they declar'd, © That the King's coming 
cc to the Houſe, and Demanding the Perſons of Divers Mem- 
ce hers thereof to be deliver d unto Him, was a high Breach 
«of the Rights and Privileges of Parliament; and incon- 
cc ſiſtent with the Liberty ard Freedom thereof; and there- 
tc fore that they could not with the Safety of their own Per- 
ee ſons, or the Indemnity of the Rights and Privileges of Par- 
ec liament, Sit there any longer, without a full Vindication 
cc of ſo high a Breach, and a ſufficient Guard, wherein they 
© might Confide; and for that Reaſon, did Order, that their 
_ « Houſe ſhould be again Adjourn'd for four days; and that 
ct the Committee ſhould meet in the ſame place, to Conſider 
cc and Reſolve of all things, that might concern the Good and 
Safety of the City, and the Kingdom; and particularly, 
tc How their Privileges might be Vindicated, and their Per- 
cc {Ons Secur'd ; and ſhould have Power to Conſult and Ad- 
*yiſe with any Perſon, or Perſons, touching the Premiſes. 
And, this Order and Declaration being made, they Ad- 
journ'd: the laſt Clauſe being intended to bring their Mem- 
bers to them. N | 
Ar the meeting of the Houſe, the Committee had in- 
form'd them, Firſt of the great Civilities, they had receiv'd 
from the City in all the particulars, that they might have 
Order to return the Thanks of the Whole Houſe, which they 
_ exfily obtain'd; and, at their return, they took more Exami- 
nations than they had formerly; by which they made a 
Fuller Relation of the King's coming to the Houſe, and his 
Carriage and Words there. And becauſe it was viſible to 
all Men, that the King was fo far from bringing any Force 
with Him, which they defir'd it ſhould be believ'd he had 
brought, that he had only his Guard of Halberdiers, and 
fewer of them, than uſed to go with Him on any ordinary 


Motion; 
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Motion ; and that fewer of his Gentlemen Servants were 
Then with him, than uſually attended him, when he went 
but to walk in the Park; and had only their little Swords; 
they were very punctual in mentioning any Light or Looſe 
Words, which had fallen from any Man, that it might be 
believ'd, that there was more in the Matter, As they care- 
fully inſerted in their Relation, that one of the Waiters, as 
he walked very near his Majeſty through the Hall, faid, © He 
* had a good Piſtol in his Pocket; and that Another, as they 
were walking up the Stairs towards the Houſe of Commons, 
called out, Fall on; from which they would have it believ'd, 
that there had been very Bloody intentions. 
Trex They propos'd ſome Votes to be offer'd to the 
Houſe, in which they Voted © The Relation, which was made, 
*to be true; and thereupon, that the King's Coming to 
* the Houle was the higheſt Breach of the Privilege of Parlia- 
* ment, that could be made; and thar the Arreſting, or en- 
ce deavouring to Arreſt, any Member of Parliament was a high 
* Breach of their Privilege; and that the Perſon, who was to 
* Arreſted, might lawfully Reſcue, and Redeem himſelf; and 
* that all, who were war” boy and ſaw the Privilege of Parlia- 
cement fo Violated, might, and ought to Aſſiſt the injured 
«Perſon in his Defence, and to procure his Liberty with 
“Force. And theſe Votes the Houſe Confirm'd, when they 
were Reported. Though, in the Debate, it was told them, 
That 2 muſt take heed, that they did not out of Tender- 
te neſs of their Privileges, which was, and muſt be very pre- 


e cious to every Man, extend it further, than the Law would 


© {uffer it to be extended: that the Houſe had always been 
* very ſevere upon the Breach of any of their Privileges, and 
© in the Vindicating thoſe Members, who are injur d; but 
te that the diſpoſing men to make Themſelves Judges, and to 
* Reſcue themſelves or others, might be of evil Conſequence, 
* and produce ill Effects; ar leaſt if it ſhould fall out to be, 
ce that the Perſons were Arreſted for Treaſon, or Felony, or 
cc Breach of the Peace; in either of which Caſes, there could 
« be no Privilege of Parliament. This, though a Known 
ce Truth to any, who knew any thing of the Law, was receiv'd 
with Noiſe and Clamour, and with wonderful evidence of 


Difſlike, and ſome faint Contradictions, © That no Such thing 


<« ought to be done, whilſt a Parliament was Sitting: and 


5 then, falling upon the late Action of the King, and the Me- 


rit of thoſe Perſons, and without much Contradiction, which 
was found to be ungrateful, the Houſe Confirm ' d all that the 
Committee had Voted; and then Adjourn'd again for ſome 
days, and Order d the Committee to meet again in the City; 

- which they did Morning and Afternoon; and prepar d _ | 
ſotes 
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the precedent. The Houſe met and Sate, only to Confirm 
the Fon which were paſs'd by the Committee, and to pro- 
ſecute ſuch Matters, as were by Concert brought to them, by 
Petition from the City ; which was ready to Adyance any 
thing, they were directed; and ſo whilſt the Members yet 
kept themſelves Conceal d, many particulars of great Impor- 
rance were tranſacted in thoſe ſhort Sittings of the Houſe. 


Tre King about this time, having found the Inconve- 


nience and Miſchief to himſelf of having no Servant of In- 
tereſt and Reputation, and who took his buſineſs to Heart, in 
the Houſe of Commons, had made the Lord Falkland and 
St John Colepepper, both Members of that Houſe, and of un- 
blemiſned Reputations and confeſſed Abilities, of his Privy- 
Council ; and the one, the Lord Falkland, his Principal Se- 
cretary of State, and S* Fohn Colepepper, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; as is faid before. And ſo, having now gotten 
two Counſellors about him, who durſt Truſt one another, and 
who were Both fit to be Truſted by Him, which he had been 
without above a Year paſt, to His, and the Kingdom's irre- 
parable Diſadvantage; He thought fit to Publiſh a Declara- 
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Votes of a brighter Allay, and more in the face of the King, 
and the Law, every day adding to the Fury and Fierceneſs of | 
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tion to all his Subjects, in Anſwer to the Remonſtrance, he 


hay lately receiv'd from the Houſe of Commons, and was 
di 


d throughout the Kingdom. In which, without the 
lea 


ſharpneſs or return of the Language he had receiv'd ; 


The King's he took notice Of the Fears, and jealouſies (for thoſe were 


Anfwer 
Commer,” and to excuſe all Diſorders) Which made Impreſſion in the 


former Ke- « Minds of his People, with reference to their Religion, their 


the New words, which ſerv'd to Juſtify all Indiſpoſitions, 


Liberty, or their Civil Intereſts. 1 

„ As to their Religion, He obſery'd the Fears to be of 
ce Two forts; either as Ours here eſtabliſn d might be in- 

e raded by the Roman Party; or as it was accompanied with 

« ſome Ceremonies, at which ſome tender Conſciences, or 

* Really were, or Pretended to be Scandaliz d. For the firſt, 

* as there might be ſuſpicion of Favour or Inclination 


aid, 
tc to the Papiſts, he ſaid, he was willing to Declare to all the | 


World, that, as he had been brought up from his Child- 
«© hood in, and practiſed that Religion, which was eſtabliſh'd 
* in the Church of England; ſo he believed he could, having 
< given a good of his time and pains to the Examina- 
« tion of the Grounds of it, as it Differ d from that of Rome, 
te maintain the ſame by Unanſwerable Reaſons; and hoped 
* he ſhould be ready to Seal it with the effuſion of his Blood, 
e if it ſhould pleaſe God to call him to that Sacrifice: and 
that nothing could be ſo acceptable to him, as any Propo- 


« fition, 


dz. 
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tc ſition, which might contribute to the Advancement of it 
« Here, or the Propagation of it Abroad; this being the 
« greateſt means to draw down a Bleſſing from God upon 
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« himſelf, and this Nation; and if this Profeſſion of his was 


e wanting to his People, he thought himſelf extreamly Un- 
« fortunate, for that his conſtant Practice in his own Per- 
c ſon had always been, without Oſtentation, as much to evi- 


« dence his Care and Duty therein, as he could poſſibly tell 


« how to exprels. 


« As for matters of Ceremony, He faid, he would, in 
«Tendernels to any number of his loving Subjects, be willing 
*to comply with the advice of his Parliament, that ſome Law 
« ſhould be made for the exemption of tender Conſciences 


- from puniſhment or proſecution for neglecting ſuch Cere- 
© monies; and in ſuch Caſes, which by the Judgment of moſt 
Men are held to be matters Indifferent, and of ſome to 
> be abſolutely Unlawful. Provided, that that Caſe ſhould 
be attempred, and purſued with that Modeſty, Temper, 
tand Submiſſion, that in the mean time the Peace, and 
| * Quiet of the Kingdom ſhould not be diſturbed, the Decen- 
e cy, and Comelineſs of God's Service not diſcountenanced, 
E nor the Pious, Sober, and Devout actions of thoſe Reve- 
e rend perſons, who were the firſt Labourers in the bleſſed Re- 


e formation, or of that time, be Scandalized, and Defamed. 


= For, he faid, he could not without Grief of Heart, and 
' without ſome Tax upon himſelf and his Miniſters for the 


te not executing of the Laws, look upon the bold Licence 


of ſome men in Printing of Pamphlets, in Preaching and 


ce Printing of Sermons ſo full of birrerneſs and malice againſt 
the preſent Government, againſt the Laws Eſtabliſh'd ; fo 
«full of Sedition againſt his own Perſon, and the Peace of 


the Kingdom; that he was many times amaz'd to conſider 


te by what Eyes thoſe things were Scen, and by what Ears 
te they were Heard, „ 


c CON CHRVIN G the Civil Liberties and Intereſts of the 


te Subjects, He ſaid, he ſhould need ſay the leſs, having 
«erected ſo many laſting Monuments of his Princely and Fa- 


tc therly care of his People, in thoſe excellent Laws paſſed by 
* him this Parliament; which, with wy much Content to 
0 


te himſelf; he ſaid, he conceived to be fo large and ample, 
© that very many Sober men had little left to wiſh for of that 
*Kind. He told them, he very well underſtood the Rights 
* and particular Advantages, he had Departed from in many 


of the Acts he had paſſed; and therefore he had reaſon to 


© hope, as he had taken all Occaſions to render Their condi- 
e tion moſt Comfortable and Happy; ſo They would, in grate- 


ee ful and dutiful return, be always ready with equal Tender- 


« nels 
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te neſs and Alacrity to advance His Rights, and prefer His 
* Honour, upon which their own Security and Subſiſtence ſo 


cc much depended ; and no paricular ſhould be preſented un- 
te to him for the Compleating, and Eſtabliſhing that Security, 


*to the which he would not with the ſame readineſs contri- 


*<Lutc his beſt Aſſiſtance. He ſaid, if thoſe Reſolutions were 
ce the effects of his preſent Counſels, and he took God to 
*« Witncfs that they were ſuch, and that his Subjects might 
*confidently expect the Bencht of them from him, certainly 
no ill Dela upon the Publick could accompany ſuch Re- 


 * ſolutions ; neither could there be great cauſe of ſuſpicion 


* of any Perſons preferred by him to degrees of Honour, and 
ce places of Truſt and Imployment, ſince this Parliament: 


Fand therefore, that amongſt his Misfortunes he reckoned 


ce it not the leaſt, that, having not retain'd in his Service, nor 
ce protected any One perſon, againſt whom the Parliament 
* had excepted, during the whole Sitting of it, and having in 
e all that time ſcarce vouchſafed to any Man an inſtance of 
ce his Favour or Grace, but to Such who were under {ome 
te eminent Character of Eſtimation amongſt the People, there 


*ſhould ſo ſoon be a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy of their 


*Fidclity and Uprightnels ; eſpecially in a time, when he 


took all occaſions to Declare, that he conceiv'd himſelt 


* capable of being ſerved only by Honeſt Men, and in Ho- 


_ neſt Ways. 


«<HowEVER, if He had been miſtaken in ſuch his Ele- 


ce tion, the Particular ſhould no ſooner be diſcover'd to him, 


*either by His own Obſervation, or other certain Informa- 
c tion, than he would leave them to Publick Juſtice, under 
the marks of his Diſpleaſure. If notwithſtanding this, any 


Malignant Party ſhould take heart, and be willing to Sacri- 


ce fice the Peace and N of their Country to their own 
ce Siniſter Ends and Ambitions, under what Pretence of Re- 


*ligion and Conſcience ſoever; if they ſhould endeavour to 


e leſſen his Reputation and Intereſt, and to weaken his Law- 


** ful Power and Authority with his good Subjects; if they 


e ſhould go about, by diſcountenancing the preſent Laws, to 


* looſen the bonds of Government, that all Diſorder and 


«Confuſion might break in, He doubted not, but God in his 


good Time would diſcover Them; and the Wiſdom, and 


Courage of this High Court of Parliament would joyn with 


© him in their a and Puniſhment. 
*HavinG ſaid all He could, to expreſs the clearneſs and 
* uprightneſs of his Intentions, and done all he could to ma- 


s nifeſt thoſe Intentions, He ſaid, he could not but confi- 


e dently believe, all his good Subjects would acknowledge 


His part to be fully perform d, both in Deeds paſt, and pre- 


&« (ent 
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« ſent Reſolutions to Do, what with Juſtice might be required 
te of him; and that their Quiet and Proſperity now depended 
ce wholly on Themſelves, and was in Their own Power, by 
ce yeilding all Obedience and due Reverence to the Law; 
«which is the Inheritance of every Subject, and the only Se- 
1 _y he can have for his Life, Liberty, and Eſtate; and the 


e which being neglected or diſeſteem d, under what Specious 
ce ſhe ws ſoever, a great meaſure of Infelicity, if not an irre- 
*parable Confuſion, muſt without doubt fall upon them. 


And he doubted not, it would be the moſt acceptable De- 


te claration a King could make to his Subjects, that he was 
ce not only reſolv d to 
ce them againſt what Oppoſition ſoever, though with the ha- 
ce zard of his Being. He hoped the Loyalty, and good Af- 
e fections of all his Subjects, would Concur with him in the 


*conſtant preſerving a good Underſtanding between Him 


* and his People; and that their own Intereſt, and Com- 
te paſſion of the lamentable Condition of the poor Proteſtants 
te in Ireland, would invite them to a fair Intelligente and 
ce Unĩty amongſt Themſelves; that ſo they might, with one 
te heart, intend the relieving, and recovering that unhappy 
«Kingdom; where thoſe barbarous Rebels practiſed ſuch in- 
ce human and unhcard of Outrages upon the miſerable Peo- 


ee ple, that no Chriſtian Ear could hear without horrour, or 


e Story parallel. He concluded with conjuring all his good 


e of Love, Duty, and Obedience, that are precious to Good 
“Men, to joyn with him for the recovery of the Peace of 


That Kingdom, and the preſervation of the Peace of This; 


*to remove all the Doubts and Fears, which might interrapt 
*their Affection to Him, and all their Jealouſies and Appre- 
© henſions, which might leſſen their Charity to each Other; 
* and then, He ſaid, If the Sins of the Nation had not pre- 
_— an inevitable Judgment for all, God would make 


im a great and glorious King over a Free and Happy 
people. 5 | VVV 
Tov ꝝ this Declaration had afterwards a very good in- 


fluence upon the People, to his Majeſty's advantage; yet for 
the preſent it gave no allay to their Diſtempers. Their Se- 
ditious Miniſters were diſpatched to inflame the Neighbour 


Counties, and all poſſible Art was uſed to inflame the City of 


London ; which prevail'd ſo far, that notwithſtanding all the 
ppoſition the Lord Mayor of London, the Recorder, and the 
graveſt and moſt ſubſtantial Aldermen could make, the Ma- 


jor part of the Common Council prevail d to fend a Petition 


to the King, in the name of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the Ciry of London; which was the next 


."FoL 1 PRE. Aa Sunday 


to keep the Laws himſelf, but ro maintain 


* of what Degree or Quality ſoever, by all the bonds 
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Sunday Morning deliver'd to him, with great Solemnity, at 


The City Pe- White- Hall by a number choſen of that Body: Repreſenting 


unten the 


. 


« The great Dangers, Fears, and Diſtra&ions, the City then 
ce was in, by reaſon of the prevailing progteſs of the Bloody 


Rebels of Ireland; the putting out of perſons of Honour 


Anſwer. 


te and Truſt from being Conſtable and Lieutenant of the 
« Tower, eſpecially in thoſe times, and the preparations there 
« lately - ; the fortifying White-Hall with Men, and Am- 
« munition in an unuſual manner; ſome of which Men abuſed 


ee and wounded divers Citizens paſſing by; the calling in di- 


tc vers Canoneers, and other Aſſiſtance into the Tower; the 
* diſcovery of divers Fire- works in the hands of Papiſts, and 
«the miſ-underſtanding between his Majeſty, and the Parlia- 
*ment. That their Fears were exceedingly increaſed by his 
« Majeſty's late going into the Houſe of Commons, attended 
« by a multitude of Armed Men, for the apprehending of 
4 — Members of that Houſe, to the indangering his 
* n Perſon, and the Perſons, and Privileges of that Ho- 
% nourable Aſſembly. That the effects of thoſe fears tended 
not only to the overthrow of the whole Trade of that City 
tand Kingdom, which they felt already in a deep meaſure, 


„put threaten d the utter ruin of the Proteſtant Religion, 
< and the Lives and Liberties of all his Subjects; and there- 

© fore they pray d his Majeſty, that by the Advice of his 

e great Council in Parliament, the Proteſtants in Ireland 


very well underſtood from what Spirit this Pe- 

tition proceeded; and the inconvenience of giving fo much 
renance to it, as the very receiving it was, if he could 
haye avoided it. But the Torrent was too ſtrong to be re- 
ſiſted by. any direct ſtrength he could raiſe againſt it ; and 
therefore he xeſolv'd to endeavour to divide and reduce them, 
by the moſt gracious deſcending to their pretended Fears, 
rehenenſions; and the ſame day gave them this Anſwer; 


Hi-Maiefy's That for the ſad buſineſs of Ireland; he could not poſſibly 


Zexpreſs a greater ſenſe than he had done, there being no- 


thing left on His part Unofferd, or Undone. For the 

20% be wonder d that having remov'd a Servant of 

Fruſt from that Charge, only to ſatisfy the Fears 28 the 
10 a. 

_ City 
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ce grounds, upon which Thoſe Perſons ſt 


„e the ſingular eſteem he had of the 
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« City, and put in another of unqueſtionable Reputation and 
«known abi ty; The Petitioners ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe 


« Fears; and whatſoever preparation of ſtrength was there 


ce made, was with as great an eye of Safety and advantage to 
_ «rhe City, as to his own Perſon, and ſhould be equally im- 
« ployed to both. 


«Fo x the fortifying White-Hall with men, and Ammuni- 
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«tion in an unuſual way, He doubted not, that they had ob- 


« ſeryed a ſtrange provocation be had received to entertain 
«that Guard; that, by the diſorderly and tumultuous conflux 
« of People at Weſtminſter and White-Hall, his great Council 
ce was not only diſquieted, but his own Royal Perſon in Dan- 


ger; moſt Seditious language being uttered even under his 


cc own windows. And if any Citizens had been wounded, or 
* ill treated, he was confidently aſſured, that it had happened 


«by their own evil and corrupt Demeanours. For the Fire- 


«works in the hands of a Papiſt, he knew nothing, nor un- 


e derſtood Whom, or What They meant. 


F O R his going to the Houſe of Commons, when his At- 
te tendants were no otherwiſe armed than as Gentlemen with 
** Swords, He was perſwaded, that if they knew the clear 
accuſed of High 
* Treaſon, and what would be proved againſt them, with 
te which they ſhould in due time be acquainted, and conſidered 
* the Gentle way he took for their Apprehenſion (which he 
, before any courſe of Violence, though that way 


ce no Privilege of Parliament can extend to Treaſon, Felony 
cc or breach of Peace) they would believe his going chither 


«was an Act of grace and favour to that Houſe, and the 


© moſt peaceable way of having that neceſſary Service per- 


ec formed; there being ſuch Orders made for the reſiſtance 


ce of what Authority ſoever for their Apprehenſion: and for 


ce the proceedings againſt thoſe perſons, he ever intended 


te the {ame ſhould be with all jaſtice and favour, according to 
te the Laws and Statutes of the Realm; to which all Innocent 
* _ would chearfully ſubmit. And this extraordinary way 
<« was confident would be thought the greateſt inſtance,could 
«be given, of his clear intentions to his Subjects; and of 
good affections of that 
« City, which he hoped in Gratitude would never be wanting 
© ro his juſt commands and ſervice. 5 
| I'T was no wonder, that they, who at Such a time could be 


tefying a Petition of ſo unuſual a Nature, he ſaid, he 
ON 


been very Juſtifiable ſince it was notoriouſly known that, 


cortupted to frame, and deliver Such a Petition, would nor 


be reformed by ſuch an Anſwer. Neither will it be here 


unſeaſonable, to ſpend a little time in conſidexing bow the 
| ; | Aa 2 affe 
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affections and tempers of ſo rich de a City, which 
could naturally expect to proſper only by Peace, and agrec- 
ment, were wrought upon, and tranſported to that degree, as 
to be the chief Inſtruments of irs own, and the Kingdom's 
deſtruction. LE . | 
The fate Tu City of London, as the Metropolis of England, by 
728 its Situation the moſt capable of trade, and by the moſt uſual 


of London reſidence of the Court, and the fixt Station of the Courts of 


— fell, for the publick adminiſtration thereof, throughout the 
Kingdom, the chief ſeat of trade, was, by the ſucceſſive coun- 
tenance and fayour of Princes, ſtrengthen'd with great Char- 

ters and Immunities, and was a Corporation governed with- 

in it ſelf; the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriffs, choſen 

by themſelves; ſeveral Companies incorporated within the 


great ns wear yo which, beſides: notable Privileges, en- 


joyed Lands, and perquiſites to a very great revenue. By the in- 


credible increaſe of Trade, which the diſtractions of other 


Countries, and the Peace of this brought, and by the great 
licence of reſort thither, it was, ſince this King's acceſs to the 
Crown, in Riches, in People, in Buildings marvellouſly in- 


creaſed, inſomuch as the Suburbs were almoſt equal to theCity; 


a Reformation of which had been often in contemplation, ne- 
ver purſued, wiſe men foreſeeing that ſuch a Fulneſs could 
not be there, without an Emptineſs in other places; and whilſt 


ſo many perſons of Honour and Eſtates were ſo delighted 


with the oy, the Government of the Country muſt be 
neglected, beſides the exceſs, and ill husbandry, that would 


be introduced thereby. But ſuch foreſight was interpreted a 


Noroſity, and too great an oppreſſion upon the Common Li- 
— 6 and ſo, little was applied to prevent ſo growing a Diſ- 
cale, | 3 6 5 

As it had theſe, and many other advantages and helps to 


be Rich, ſo it was looked upon too much of late time as a 


Common Stock not eaſy to be exhauſted, and as a Body not 
to be grieved by ordinary Acts of injuſtice; and therefore as 
it was a place of reſort, in all caſes of neceſſity, for the ſud- 
dain borrowing great ſums of money, in which they were 
commonly Merchants too for the Crown, ſo it was be- 


come a practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, to void the Se- 
curity that was at any time given for money ſo borrowed. 


Tuus after many queſtionings of their Charter, which 
were ever removed by conſiderable ſums of mony, a Grant 
made by the King in the beginning of his Reign (in conſi- 


deration of great ſums of money) of good quantities of Land 


in Ireland, and of the City of Londonderry there, was voided 
by a Suit in the Star-Chamber; all the Lands, after a vaſt ex- 
pence in building and planting, reſumed into the King's —_— 
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Which Sentence being pronounced after a long and publick 
Hearing, during which time, they were often invited to a 
Compoſition, both in reſpect of the ſubſtance, and the cir- 


cumſtances of procceding, made a general Impreſſion in the 
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minds of the Citizens of all Conditions, much to the diſadvan- 


tage of the Court; and though the King afterwards remitted 
to them the penalties of that Sentence, they imputed that to 
the Power of the Parliament, and rather remember'd how the 


benefit of their Grant had been taken from them, than by 
whom it was reſtored ; ſo that, at the beginning of the Par- 


liament, the City was as ill affected to the Court as the 
Country was; and therefore choſe ſuch Burgeſſes to ſit there, 
as had either eminently Oppoſed the Court, or accidentally 
been Oppreſſed by it. 3 

Tus chief Government and Superintendency of the City 
is in the Mayor, and Aldermen; which, in that little King- 
dom, reſembles the Houſe of Peers; and the Common Coun- 


cil is the repreſentative body thereof, like the Houſe of Com- 


mons, to order and agree to all Taxes, Rates, and ſuch par- 
ticulars belonging to the Civil Policy. The Common Coun- 


cil are choſen every year, ſo many for every Pariſh, of the 


Wiſeſt, and moſt Subſtantial Citizens, by the Veſtry, and com- 
mon Convention of the People of that Pariſh; and as the 
Wealthieſt, and beſt Reputed Men were commonly choſen, fo, 
though the Election was once a year, it was formerly ſcarce 


ever known, that any Man once choſen was afterwards re- 


jected or left out, except upon diſcovery of an enormousCrime, 
and decaying in Fortuneto a Bankrupt: otherwiſe, till he was 
called to be Alderman, or died, he continued, and was every 
year return'd of the Common Council. 

Ar r ER the beginning of this Parliament, when thoſe who 


ſteer d at Weſtminſter, found by their Experience in the Caſe 


of the Earl of Straſſord, of what conſequence the City might 
be to them and afterwards found by the Courage of the pre- 
ſent Lord Mayor, S* Richard Gourney, who cannot be too often 


or too honourably mention'd, that it might be kept from be- 


ing diſpoſed by them; and that the Men of Wealth, and Abi- 

lity, who at Kut had concurred with them, begun now to 
ro that they meant to lead them further than they had a 
mind to go; they dire&ed their Confidents, that at the Ele- 


ction of the Common Council-men 1 the concurrence and 


number of the Meaner People, all ſuch who were Moderate 
| Men, and lovers of the preſent Government, ſnould be rejected; 
and in their Places Men of the moſt active and Pragmatical 
Heads, of how mean Fortunes ſoever, ſhould be Elected. And 
by this means that Body in great 2 now conſiſted of Up- 


23 ſtart, 
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ſtart, Factious, Indigent Companions, who were ready to re- 
ceive all advertiſements and directions from Weſtminſter, and 
& 25 forward to incroach upon their Superiors, the Mayor, and 
Aldermen. And fo this firebrand of Privilege inflamed the 
Ciry at that time. | 

T n at They might gratify the City in procaring a better 
Anſwer, than they had receiv'd from the King to their Pe- 
tition, and that they might more expoſe his Majeſty to their 
Affronts, the Houſe reſum'd the buſineſs of the Tower again, 
with the old Reflections upon the removal of the former 


Good Lieutenant, and the putting in a Rude Perſon and of a 


deſperate Fortune, as they called him, that he might uſe ſuch 
Priſoners, as there was an intent to ſend thither, in ſuch a 
manner as he ſhould be directed; and that the Perſon, who 
was ſince put in, had put the City into great apprehenſions by 
the obſervation that was made, that he took great ſtore of 


Proviſions into the Tower, as ifhe made proviſion for a greater 


Garriſon, which raiſed great jealouſies; and there was a Pe- 
tition brought, and deliver'd to the Houſes in the Names of 


ſereral Merchants who uſed to Trade to the Mint; in which 


they deſired that there might be ſuch a Perſon made Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, © As they conld Confide in (an _— 
fron that grew from that time to be much uſed) without 
which no Man would venture Bullion into the Mint, and by 
conſequence no Merchant would bring it into the Kingdom. 
Whercas in truth there was no Gentleman in the Kingdom of 
a better Reputation amongſt all ſorts of Men, and there had 
been more Bullion brought into the Mint in the ſhort time 
of his being Lieutenant, than had been in many Months be- 
fore; and amongſt thoſe Perſons, which ſo ſolemnly delivered 
that Petition, and had all ſubſcribed ir, there were very few 
who had ever ſent any Silver into the Mint. However the 


Houſe entertain'd the complaint as very reaſonable, and ſent 


for a Conference with the Lords, with whom they prevailed 
to joyn with them in a deſire to the King, That he would 
remove St John Byron from being Lieutenant of the Tower, 
which the King for ſome time refuſed to do, till they preſſed 
it in another manner; which ſhall be mention'd anon. 
TeeCommic-s T ne Committee, that till continu'd to Sit in London, in- 
tee of the  rended no other buſineſs, but their own Privileges; ſent for, 


#2 d and examined, as hath been faid, all Men, who had attended 


«#: in the his Majeſty, or had been caſually preſent in the Hall, or at 
"w. the doors of the Commons Houſe when the King was there; 
and all ſuch Examinations, as teſtified any extravagant diſ- 
courſe uttered by any looſe Fellow, who had accidentally put 
_ himſelf into the company, though it appear'd he had no re- 


lation to the King's Service, were carcfully Enter'd, and 
| | Publiſh'd 3 
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Publiſh'd ; but ſuch as declared the King's ſtrict Command 
againſt any Violence, or Diſorder, and his poſitive Charge, 
that no Man ſhould preſume to follow him into the Houſe of 
Commons ( as full proof was made to them of thoſe particu- 
lars) were as carefu K. 91 and Concealed. 


Tus Sheriffs of London had been directed to appoint a 
Guard to attend the Committee, whilſt it ſhould continue 
there; and then to Guard the Houſes when they ſnould again 
fit at Nqminſter. The Accuſed Perſons, who fodged all this 
time in the City, were brought to the Committee with much 
ſkate, and fate with them to deviſe ſome way to Vindicate 
themſelves. 


IAuxEN a . was agreed upon by the Commons D- 
8 was ſet forth, That the Chambers, Studies, and {* & 
“Trunks of M. Halli, St Arthur Haſlerig, Me Pym, M* Hamb- touching the 

Len, and M“ Strode, had been by colour of his Majeſty's Ir, Me 


* Warrant fcal'd up; which was not only againſt the Privi- 
te lege of Parliament, but the common Liberty of every Sub- 
«ject; that the ſame Members had been the fame day de- 
e manded by a Serjeant at Arms to be deliver'd to him, that 
* he might Arreſt them of High Treaſon; that the next 
ce day his Majeſty came to the Houſe in bis own Perſon, at- 


e tended by a multitude of Arm'd Men in a Warlike manner 


*with Halberds, Swords, and Piſtols, who came up to the 
te very door of the Houſe, and placed themſelves there, and 
in other places, and paſſages near to the Houſe, to the great 
*terrour and diſturbance of the Members then Sitting; that 
* his Majeſty, fitting in the Speaker's Chair, demanded .the 


ce Perſons of thoſe Members to be deliver d to him; which 


te was a high breach of the Rights, and Privileges of Patlia- 
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« ment, and inconſiſtent with the Liberties and Freedom 


t thereof; that afterwards his Majeſty did ifſue forth ſeveral 
* Warrants to divers Officers nes. 
_ < apprehenſion of their Perſons, which by Law he could not 
*do. And thereupon they declared, © That if any Perſon 
* ſhould arreſt M* Holl, Cc. or any other Member of Par- 
<liament, by pretence of any Warrant iſſuing out from the 
King, he was guilty of the Breach of the Privilege of Par- 
e liament, and a publick Enemy of the Common-wealth ; and 
te that the Arreſting any Member of Parliament, by any War- 
ce rant whatſocyer, without conſent of that Houſe, whereof 
ce he is a Member, is a breach of the N 
te and the Perſon that ſhall ſo Arreſt him, is de 
* Enemy to the Common-wealth. 
Tue xv publiſhed; that ir did 1 a 
minations, That many Soldiers, Pa 


« number of about five hundred, came with his Majeſty to 


by ſeveral Exa- 


er his own hand, for tlie 


piſts and others, to the 


e of Parliament: 
clared a public 
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ce the Houſe of Commons, arm'd ; and that ſome of them, 
c holding up their Piſtols cocked near the door of the Houſe, 
te which they kept open, ſaid, I am a good Markſman, I can 
*hit right, I warrant you: and faid, they would have the 
* door open; and if any oppoſition was made, they made, no 
* queſtion but they ſhoald maintain their Party; and that 
ſome ſaid, © A Pox take the Houſe of Commons, let them be 
© Hanged. And when the King rcturn'd from the Houſe, th 

* expreſled great diſcontent, asking, When comes the Mord; 
ie that ſome of them being demanded what they thought the 
* company intended to have done, anſwer d, That queſtion- 


e leſs in the poſture they were ſet in, if the Word had been 


te given, they ſhould have fallen upon the Houſe of Commbns, 


ee and have cut all their Throats: upon which they ſaĩd they 
were of opinion, that the Soldiers and Papiſts coming in 


te that manner, with his Majeſty, was to take away ſome of 
* the Members of the Houſe, and if they ſhould have found 


© oppoſition, or denial, then to have fallen upon the Houſe 


* in a hoſtile manner. 


Ax d they did thereupon declare, That the ſame was a 
te Traiterous deſign againſt the King and Parliament. And 
e whereas the Perſons accuſed had, with the Approbation of 
* the Houſe, abſented themſelves from the Service of the 
* Houſe, for avoiding the great and many inconveniences, 
* which otherwiſe might have happen d; fince which time, 
«a Printed Paper in the form of a Proclamation had iſſued 
** out for the Apprehending and Impriſoning them, ſuggeſting, 
te that through the Conſcicnce of their Guilt they were ab- 


ce ſent, and fled ; they did further declare, © That the ſaid 


ee Printed Paper, was falſe, and ſcandalous, and illegal; and 


© that notwithſtanding that Printed Paper, or any Warrant 


**;fſued out, or any other matter againſt them, they might 
* and ought to attend the Service of the Houſe, and the Com- 
© mittees then on foot; and that it was lawful for all Perſons 
* whatſoever to lodge; harbour, and converſe with them, and 


© whoſoerer ſhould be queſtion'd for the fame, ſhould be un- 


te der the Protection, and Privilege of Parliament. % 
Ad they declared, That the publiſhing the Articles of 
* High Treaſon againſt the Perſons accuſed, was a high breach 
te f the Privilege of Parliament, a great Scandal to his Ma- 


L jeſty, and his Government, a Seditious act manifeſtly tend- 


N ing to the Subverſion of the Peace of the Kingdom, and an 
* injury, and diſhonour'to the Members; and that the Privi- 


_ ©leges of Parliament, and Liberties of the Subject ſo violated 


and broken, could not be fully, and ſufficſently Vindicated, 
unleſs the King would be graciouſly pleaſed to diſcover the 
** Names of thoſe Perſons, who adviſed him to do the par- 

: been * ticular 
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ticular Acts before mention d, that they might receive Con- 
« dign Puniſhment. IM | 

T n 1s ſtrange Declaration, ſo contrary to the known rules 
and 9 ＋· of Law, and to the known practice and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, was no ſooner framed and agreed 
upon in the Committee, than it was Printed, and Publiſhed 
throughout the City, and Kingdom, before it was Confirm'd 
by, or Reported to the Houſe; which is againſt the cuſtom 
of Parliament. For, by that cuſtom, no Act done at any 
Committee ſhould be divulged before the fame be Reported 
to the Houſe. . . 

Tu; truth is, it cannot be expreſſed how great a Change 
there appear d to be in the countenance and minds of all forts 
of People, in Town and Country, upon theſe late proceed- 
ings of the King. They, who had before even loſt their Spi- 
rits, having loſt their Credit, and Reputation, except amongſt 
the meaneſt People, who could never have been made uſe 
of by them, when the greater ſhould forſake them; and ſo 
deſpaired of ever being able to compaſs their deſigns of Ma- 
lice, or Ambirion (and ſome of them had reſumed their old 
reſolutions of leaving the Kingdom) now again recovercd 
greater Courage than ever, and quickly found that their Cre- 
dit and Reputation was as great as ever it had been; the Court 
being reduced to a lower Condition, and to more diſeſteem 
and negle& than ever it had undergone. All that they had 
formerly ſaid of Plots and Confpiracies againſt the Parliament 
which fad before been laughed at, was now thought true 
and real; and all their fears, and jealouſies looked upon as the 
effects of their great Wiſdom and Foreſight. All that had 
been Whiſpered of Ireland, was now talked Aloud and Print- 
ed; as all other Seditious Pamphlets and Libels were. The 
Shops of the Ciry generally ſhut up, as if an Enemy were at 
their Gates ready to enter, and to plunder them; and the 
People in all places at a Gaze, as if they looked only for di- 
rections, and were then diſpoſed to any undertaking. 

O the other fide, They who had, with the greateſt Cou- 
rage and Alacrity, ara all their Seditious practiſes, be- 
tween Grief and Anger were confounded with the conſidera- 
tion of what had been done, and what was like to follow. 
They were far from thinking that the accuſed Members had 
receiv'd mach wrong, yet they thought it an unſeaſonable 
time to call them to an Account for it. That if any thing 
had been to be done of that kind, there ſhould have been a fit- 
ter choice of the Perſons, there being many of the Houſe, of 
more miſchievous inclinations, and deſigns againſt the King's 
Perſon and the Government, and were more expoſed to the 
Publick Prejudice, than the Lord Kimbolton was; who was 


a Civil, 
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a Civil, and well natured Man, and had rather kept ill Com- 
pany, than drank deep of that infection and poiſon, that had 
wrought upon many others, Then S Arthur Haſlerig, and 
M; Strode, were Perſons of too Low an account and eſteem; 


and though their Virulence, and Malice, was as conſpicuous, 


and tranſcendent as any Man's, yet their Reputation, and In- 
tereſt to do miſchief otherwiſe than in concurring-in it, was 
{o ſmall, that they gained Credit and Authority by being joyn- 
ed with the reſt, who had indecd a great influence. How- 
ever, ſince there was a Reſolution to proceed againſt Thoſe 
Men, it would have been much better to have cauſed them 
to have been all ſeverally Arreſted, and ſent to the Tower, or 
to other Priſons, which might have been very eaſily done be- 
fore ſuſpected, than to ſend in that manner to the Houſes 
with that Formality, which would be liable to fo many ex- 
ceptions. Art leaſt, they oughr ſo far to have imparted it to 


Members in both Houſes, who might have been truſted, that 


in the inſtant of the Accuſation, when both Houles were i 
that Conſternation (as in a great Conſternation they were 
ſomewhat might have been preſſed Confidently towards the 
King's ſatisfaction; which would have produced ſome 


fition and contradiction, and might have prevented that Uni- 


verſal concurrence and deject 
and poſſeſſed both Houſes. | 

B u x above all, the anger, and indignation was very great 
and general, that to all the other oyerſights and preſumptions 
was added the expoſing the Dignity, and Majeſty, and Safety 
of the King, in his coming in Perſon, in that manner, to the 
Houſe of Commons; and in going the next day, as he did, to 
the Guild-Hall, and to the Lord Mayor's, which drew ſuch 
Reproaches upon him to his Face. All which was juſtly im- 


ion of Spirit, which ſeiz d upon, 


puted to the Digby, who had before fewer true Friends 


in it. 


than he deſcrv'd, and had now almoſt the whole Nation his 
Enemies, being the moſt Univerſally odious of any Man 


Ware the Houſe of Commons had Paſſed ſuch Votes from 


the Committee at Merchant-T. ajlors-Hall, as my thought ne- 


ceſſary, and had once more Adjourn'd thither, the Committec 
asked the adviſe of the e, whether the accuſed Mem- 
bers miglit be preſent with them (who had in truth directed, 
and governed all their proceedings from the time they Sate 
there) which was not only approv d, but thoſe Members re- 
quired to attend the Houſe the next day it was to Sit, and ſo 


to continue the Service of the Houſe, which was then Ad- 


journ'd for three or four days, that the City might appear in 


ſuch a poſture, as ſhould be thought convenient. 


Tus noiſe was ſo great of the preparations made In Ars 
City 


King, cannot be expreſſed 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
City to bring the accuſed Members in Triumph to the Par- 
liament, and that the whole Militia would accompany them, 
whilſt the Sea-men and Mariners made an appearance in 
Barges, and other Veſſels, upon the Thames to Weſtminſter, that 
the King thought it convenient to remove again from White- 
Hall, and fo on the tenth of Fanuary, which was the Eve to 
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that great Feſtival, his Majeſty, the Queen, and the Royal Tv King | 


Children, went from White-Hall to Hampton-Court, waited on ©* 


Family, 


by ſome few of their own Houſhold Servants, and thirty or remove to 
forty of thoſe Officers, who had attonded at White-Hall fot cu. 


ſecurity againſt the Tumults. | | 
Berore His going, he ſent to the Earls of Eſſex and 
Holland to attend him in his Journey ; who were both 0 


. 


their Places, the one being Lord Chamberlain of his Houſhol 


the other the firſt Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber or Groom 


of the Stole, obliged to that Duty. The Earl of Eſſex re- 
ſolved'to go, and, to that purpoſe, was making himſelf rea- 
dy, when the Earl of Holland came to him, and privately dil- 
{waded him; affuring him, that if they two went, they ſhould 
be both Murder'd at Hampton-Court ; wheteupon they left 
the King to his ſmall retinue in a moſt diſconſolate, perplexed 
Condition; in more necd of Comfort and Counſel, than they 


in that exigent, they went together into the City, where the 
Committee Sate, and where they were not the lefs wellcome 


Court. 


had ever known him; and inſtead of attending their Malter 


for being known to have been invited to have waited upon p 


their Majeſties. They who wiſhed the King beſt, were not 


ſotry that he then withdrew from White-Hall; for the inſo- 


lence, with which all that People were tranſported, and the 
animoſity, which was infuſed into the Hearts of the People in 
general againſt the Court, and even againſt the Perion of the 


.WerrsrT the Committee Sate in London, the Common 
Council likewiſe met, as hath been faid, to the end they might 
be ready to comply in any particulars ſhould be defired from 


the City; and fo the Committee having Retoly'd, © That 


*the actions of the Citizens of London, or of any other Per- 


te ſon whatſoever for the defence of the Parliament, ot the 


| privileges thereof, or the Preſervation of the Members there- 


* of, were according to their Duty, and to their late Proteſta- 
te tion, and the Laws of this Kingdom: and if any Perſon 
ſhould Arreſt, or Trouble any of them for ſo doing, he was 
declared © To be a publick Enemy to the Common-wealth : 
and in the next place having Reſolv'd,** That That Vote ſhould 
be made known to the Common Council of the City of 
London, the Accuſed Members about two of the Clock in 
the Afternoon on the eleventh of January, being the next day 


after 


the Roye 
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after the King went to Hampton- Court, came from their Lodg- 
ings in the City to Weſtminſter, guarded by the Sheriffs, and 
Train'd-bands of London and Weſtm 
conflux of many thouſands of People beſides, making a great 
clamour againſt Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, and for the Pri- 
vileges of Parliament; ſome of them, as they paſſed by White- 


Hall, asking with much contempt, What was become of the 


te King and his Cayaliers? and whither he was gone? 
FROM London Bridge to Weſtminſter, the Thames was 
rded with above a hundred Lighters and Long-boats, 
aden with ſmall pieces of Ordnance, and dreſſed up with 
Waſt-cloaths ang Streamers, as ready for Fight. And that the 
Train'd-bands of London might be under the Command of a 
Perſon fit to lead them, they granted a Commiſſion to Captain 
Skippon, who was Captain of the Artillery Garden, to be Ma- 
jor-General of the Militia of the City of London; an Office 
never before heard of, nor imagined that they had Authority 
to conſtitute, The Man had ſerv'd very long in Holland, and 
from a Common Soldier had raiſed himſelf to the degree of 
a Captain, and to the reputation of a good Officer ; he was 
a Man of order and ſobriety, and untainted with any of thoſe 
Vices which the Officers of that Army were exerciſed in; 
and had newly given over that Scrvice upon ſome exceptions 
he had to it; and, coming to London, was by ſome Friends 
preferred to that command in the Artillery Garden, which 


was to teach the Citizens the exerciſe of their Arms. He was 


altogether illiterate, and having been bred always abroad, 
brought diſaffection enough with him from thence againſt the 
_ of England, and 1o was much careſſed and truſted by 
I r . E | K 3 

TM a4 marched that day in the head of their Tumul- 
ruary Army to the Parliament Houſe ; where the accuſed 
Members were no ſooner enter d, than ry urge ob The 
*great kindneſs and affection they had in the City, 
s and their zeal to the Parliament; and if their expreſſions 


© of it \. we this extraordinary occafion, had been ſomewhat 


e neſs, w 


et unuſual, that the Houſe was engaged in honour to Protect 
*and Defend them from receiving any damage. Whereupon 


the Sheriffs of London were called into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and thanked by the Speaker for their extraordina 
care, and love expreſſed to the Parliament; and told, That 


** they ſhould have an Ordinance of Parliament for their In- 


" — declaring that all their actions of reſpe& and kind- 

ich they had ſhew'd to the Lords and Commons in 
London, and their attending them to, and at Weſtminſter, 
ewas legal and juſtifiable. The Maſters and Officers of Ships 
were likewiſe called in, and moſt heartily thanked for their 


neſs; 


inſter, and attended by a 
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kindneſs; and Serjeant Major-General Stippon appointed 
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every. day to attend at Weſtminſter, with ſuch a Guard as he 


thought fufficient for the two Houſes. There was one circum- 
ſtance not to be forgotten in the march of the Citizens that 
day, when the ſhew by Water was little inferior to the other 
by Land, that the Pikemen had faſten'd to the tops of their 
pikes, and the reſt in their hats or their boſoms, printed Pa- 

ers of the Proteſtation which had been raken, and enjoyned 
by the Houſe of Commons the year before for the ce 
of the Privilege of Parliament ; and many of them had the 


printed Votes of the King's breaking their Privileges in his 


coming to the Houſe, and demanding their Members. 


As soo as the Citizens and Mariners were diſcharged, The Buck- 
ſome Buckingham-ſhire men, who were faid to be at the Door, jp8=- 


with a Petition, and had indeed waited upon the Triumph Peciries ro 
with a train of ſeveral thouſand men, were called in; who de- 1 


livered their Petition in the name of the Inhabitants of the 
County of Buckingham, and faid it was brought to the Town 
by about fix thouſand men. © They commended the unwea- 


«ried pains of the Houſe of Commons, for the redreſs of 


© the preſſures they had lain under, bur complained that the 
te ſucceſs was not anſwerable, their endeavours being fru- 
*ſtrated or retarded by a Malignant faction of Popiſſ Lords, 


© Biſhops, and Others; and now of late, to take all that little 


hope, was left, from them, of a future reformation, the 
«very Being of the Parliament was ſhaken, the Privileges 
thereof broken in a deſperate and unexampled manner, and 
* the Members thereof unaſſured of their lives, in whoſe ſafe- 
ty, the ſafety of Them, and their Poſterity was involved. 
They held it therefore their duty according to their late 
© Proteſtation to defend, and maintain the Perſons and Pri- 
© vileges thereof, to the utmoſt power of their Lives and 
*Eſtates; to which purpoſe, they ſaid they were then come 


| *to make the humble tender of their Service, and would re- 


© main in expectation of their Commands and Order; to the 
© execution whereof they would with all alacrity addreſs 
«themſelves, ready to live by them, or to die at their feet, 
© againſt whomſoever ſhould in any fort illegally attempt 
upon them. LES 
Tn E beſought them therefore to aſſiſt the ardent Pray- 
©ers of the Petitioners, that the Popiſh Lords and Biſhops 
e might be forthwith outed the Houſe of Peers, that all Pri- 
* vileges of Parliament might be confirmed to them, and that 


| *all evil Counſellors, the Achans of the Common- wealth, 


© might be given up to the hands of — without all 
* which, they faid, they had not the leaſt ___ Iſraels peace, 
vor to reap thoſe glorious advantages, whi — — 
* 5 Months 
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be informed; One of them ſaid, They had another Peti- 


They alſo 
Petit ion the 
Heuſe of 
Lords. 


nein the Commons had been, and gave them great thanks. And 


the Ning. 


© ment, to the maintenance whereof their Proteſtation did 


(bis, and the others Zeal to his Majeſty's Service, and the 


were very able to manage that buſineſs. 


Commons, they were come to offer their Service, as refolved 
te jn their juſt defence to live and die. And therefore they 


«dign and exemplary puniſhment both wicked Counſellors, 


tion, rather than any ill deſerts of Theirs; and that 


Months ſeed-time of their unparallel d endeavours had given 
* to their unſatisfied expectations. 

Wax they had received thanks for their wonderful affe- 
&ion, and were told, that By the great care of the City of 
« 7 onden, the Parliament was ſufficiently guarded and aſſured; 
« and therefore that they might depart to their Houſes till 


« farther occaſion appeared, of which they ſhould be ſure to 


«tion, which they meant to prefer to the King; but deſired 
te their advice, whether that Houſe would vouchſaſe to re- 
te commend it, or whether they themſelves ſhould deliver it. 
For that, they received new thanks; and were wiſhed®* That 
ce ſix or eight of them ſhould preſent it to his Majeſty in the 
cc name of the reſt ; for the Houſe ſaw their Wiſdom and 
moderation ſuch, that they preſumed they of Themſelves 


Wur x they had thus careſſed the Commons, they went 
to the Houſe of Lords with another Petition, A 
« of the malignant faction, which render d the endeayours of 
tc the Houſe of Commons ſucceſsleſs; and ſaid, That in re- 
tt ſpect of that late attempt upon the Honourable Houſe of 


<« did humbly pray, that that moſt Honourable Houſe would 


Gy te with the Houſe of Commons, in ſpeedily perfe&- 
e ing — moſt neceſſary work of — — con- 


„eben might de por into Abe preſene poſture df De- 
« Nin might t into a p t De- 
« fence, that they might be ſafe both from all practices of the 
mali Party at home, and the endeayours of any ill af- 
t ſected States abroad. The Lords were as Civil to them as 


from thence they went to find out the King with their Peti- 
tion to Him; in which they complained, That Mr Han- 
<« Jen, whom way had chol en Knight of their Shire, and in 
«whom they had ever good cauſe to confide, was, to their 
© great amazement, accuſed, amongſt the others, of High 
* Treaſon. They ſaid, that having taken into their ſerious 
* conſideration the manner of their Impeachment, they could 
**not but conceive that it did oppugn the Rights of Parlia- 


bind them; and they did believe, that the malice, which 


<< State, had raiſed in the Enemies of his Majeſty, the Church, 
« and the Common-wealth, had occaſioned that foul Accuſa- 
through 
Bee | 


M the Rebellion, &c. 
« Their ſides the judgment and care of the Petitioners and 
* others were wounded, by whoſe choice they were preſented 
*to the Honſe ; and therefore they did humbly deſire bis 
« Majeſty that M Hambden, and the reſt, who lay under the 
burden of that accuſation, might enjoy the juſt Privileges 
* of Parliament. So from this day we may reaſonably date 
the Levying of War in England; whatſoever hath been fince 
done being but the Superſtructures upon thoſe foundations, 
which were then laid. 


Tu Members being in this manner 3 again upon The Houſe of = 


their Thrones, and the King reticed with 


: Commons - 
Family to mine 


Hampton-Court, they reviewed their Votes, which had paſſed vere poſ- 
in the Committee in the City, which they had cauſed every % ter 
night to be printed without ſtaying for the confirmation of ic the ciry, 
the Houſe; and where they had any defect, as they thought, — 


or by the interpretation of others, they ſupplied them with * 


more Strength and Authority. So they provided and declared, 
That no Member of Parliament ſhould be arreſted upon 
ce any pretence whatſoever, And becauſe it had been inſiſted 
on her they would not make any Declaration ſo much againſt 
the known Law, which allowed no Privilege in the caſe of 
Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the Peace, they now added 
that Even in the Caſe of Treaſon no Member ought or could 
© be arreſted, or proceeded againſt, without firit informing 
«the Houſe of which he was a Member, of the Charge and 
« Evidence againſt him, and receiving Their leave and dire- 
* &jon for the proceeding againſt him. And that Men might 
hereafter be more wary how they were made Inſtrumental in 
bringing any reproach upon them, they Appointed a Com- 
mirtee to prepare a Charge againſt Herbert the King's Attur- 
ney General for preſuming to accuſe the Members of High 
Treaſon ; which was made ready accordingly, and proſecuted 
with wonderful vigour, as will A remembred hereafter. 
Tu y reſolved that the King ſhould not enjoy much caſe 
and quiet in his retreat; and therefore every day ſent ſome 
Committee or other ro him with Petitions Ex a- 
tions: a Committee of Lords and Commons attended him 
with a grievous complaint of the Breach of Privilege, they had 
ſuſtained by his Coming to the Houle ; and defired him That 
che — inform them who had given him that pernicious 
e unſel, that ſuch evil Counſellors might be brought to 
JIjuſtice, and receive condign puniſhment. And when they 
found that the Lord Dighy, whem they generally believed to 
be the Author and Contriver of all that tranſaction, though 
they could have no evidence of it, had withdrawn himſelf 
from Court, and they well enough knew had tranſported 
himſelf beyond the Seas, they brought Witneſſes to the Hr, 
* — 
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who affirmed, ©* That there were, on ſuch a day, ſeveral Offi- 
tc cers, whereof the unbeloved Lunsford was one, aſſembled 
© together at Kingſton upon Thames near Hampton-Court; and 
e that the Lord Digby came thither to them in a, Coach with 


fn"? to the Houſe of Peers of High Treaſon, for the Levying of 


Fence of hu 

— fon War againſt the King and Parliament; and a Proclamation 

* ws Was ſhortly iſſued out for his Apprehenſion, when all the 

Thames. Town knew, that he was ſafely arrived in Zealand. They re- 
ſumed the conſideration of the Lieutenant of the Tower; 


and upon new information that much proviſion was ſent in 


thither every day, they ſent for St Fobn Byron, who appeared 


at their Bar, and gave ſo full anſwers to all the queſtions they 
asked of him, that they could not but diſmiſs him. However 
they ſent again to the King to remove him, and put a fitter 
man into the place, and recommended Sr John Coniers to him, 
as a man in whom they could confide; and becaule they did 
not ſpeedily receive ſuch an Anſwer as they liked, they ap- 
pointed their Major-General Skippon to place ſuch Guards 
about the Tower, as might prevent the carrying in more 
proviſion of vidual thither, than would ſerve for one days 
conſumption ; notwithſtanding which, the King would nor 
conſent to their defire. 
All Men were now in union in both Houſes : the Lords 
had not yet recover d the Courage to diſſent in any one Pro- 
—· made to them from the Commons; and in Their 
Houſe no man durſt preſume to Debate the matter of Pri- 
vilege, how far it extended, and in what Caſes it was of no 
Moment, leſt he might be thought to be privy to, and a Coun- 
ſellor of, that heinous Breach, which bad given them all this 
Credit. In this conſent and concurrence, all the Votes, which 
had paſſed at the Committee in London, and which had been 
by them communicated to the Common Council, and fo di- 
yulged throughout the City and Kingdom, were confirmed; 
and thoſe who objected againſt any expreſſions, which were 
not warrantable, reprehended for taxing the diſcretion of the 
Committee. 3 TY 
AxD in one day both Houſes agreed in, and executed 
three Acts of Sovereignty, even of as high a nature as any 
they have ſince ventured upon ; the firſt, © In commanding 
te the Sheriffs of London, by, and with the advice of their new 
s Serjeant-Major-General. Skippon, to place a Guard upon, 


© that is to beſiege the Tower of London, to hinder the go- 


*:ng in of any Proviſions, or going out of any Arms or Am- 
munition; the ſecond, © In appointing S. Faber Hotham to 
5 go 
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tego to Hull, which will be mention d anon; the third, In 
ending an Order to the Governour of Portſmouth, that no 
body ſhould be admitted into that Town and Fort, or ſuf- 
fer d to paſs from thence, or any thing to be diſpoſed of 
there, but by order from the King ſignified by both Houſes 
of Parliament. | 

AFTER this, a meſſage was reſoly'd upon to be ſent to 
the Governour of the Prince, © That he ſhould not ſuffer the 
e Prince to be tranſported out of rhe Kingdom, as he would 
< anſwer the breach of Truſt repoſed in him concerning Re- 
«*ligion, and the Honour, Safety, and Peace of the three 
e Kingdoms; and they declared, That any Perſon who ſhould 
* pong or attend upon him in ſuch tranſportation, ſhould 
ce be under the ſame Cenſure. With theſe high Acts of Pu- 
blick Concernment they joyned the vindication of themſelves 
from the late Treſpaſs: and to that end cauſed the Atturney Tie Cor 
General to be publickly examined upon Interrogatories, „ 
Whether he did contrive, frame, or adviſe the Articles of- At ,t 
e Impeachment againſt the Members that were accuſed? W he- 77 


Be k rouching the 
«ther he knew the truth of them upon his Own knowledge, — 


Cor by information? Whether he would undertake to make 2 J le 


five Mem- 


them good, when he ſhould be thereunto call'd? From 


* whom he received them, and by whoſe direction or advice he 


* did exhibit them? Whether he had any teſtimony or proof 
b of them before the exhibiting? And having received his Hi Anſwer; 


Anſwer, * That he had neither framed, nor adviſed them, nor 
© knew any thing of the truth of them, nor could undertake 
«to juſtify them, but that he had recciv'd them from the 
*King, and was by him commanded to exhibit them; they 


- preſently declared, That he had broken the Privilege of Par- To Vote a 


Ne a= 


< liament in preferring thoſe Articles, and that the fame was ,,aj vin. 
te illegal, and he Criminal for ſo doing; and that a Charge 
ee ſhould be ſent to the Lords, in the name of the Houſe of 


Commons, againſt the Atturney General, to have ſatisfa- 
e ction for the great ſcandal, and injury to the Members 


te thereof, unleſs he did within five days bring in his Proof, 


e and make good the Articles againſt them. 


So that they had now raiſed to themſelves an unqueſtion- 
able ſtock of ſecurity, when they had declared, © Thar they 
< might neither be apprehended by a Warrant under the 
King's own Hand, nor accuſed by his Atturney General, 
* except themſelves were willing: and they who had con- 


cluded it moſt exactly juſt, rhat the Houſe of Peers muſt Im- 


priſon their own Members, as faſt as the Commons accuſed 
them of High Treaſon, and, by that rule, had, within lets 


than a week before, freed themſelves of twelve Biſhops, who 


always oppoſed their deſigns (and in a caſe, where every 
Vol. I. Part 2. SE Man's 


The King 
removes to 


Wandlor : 
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Man's Conſcicnce abſolved them of the Guilt, of which they 
were charged) thought it now Unanſwerable reaſon to con- 
demn the Juſtice of the King's proceedings; © Becauſe if a 
© man ſhould be committed and impriſoned aſſoon as the King 
cc accuſed him of High Treaſon, the Parliament might by 
ce conſequence be Diſſolved; ſince he might ſucceſſively ac- 
te cuſe the whole Body; which Logick, if they had not pleaſed 
to Vote the contrary, would have run as well in their own 
caſe, upon their own Licence of accuſing, and more dange- 
rouſly in reſpect of the Houle of Peers, which might poſſibly 
indeed have been thereby Diſſolved. a | 

Tuo n the King had removed himſelf out of the noiſe 
of Weſtminſter, yet the effects of it followed him very cloſe ; 
for beſides the Buckingham-ſhire Petitioners, who alarm'd him 
the ſame or the next day after he came to Hampton-Court, 
ſeveral of the ſame nature were every day preſented to him, 
in the name of other Counties of the Kingdom; all which 
were Printed, and ſcattered abroad with the Declaration of 
the Lord Digby's Levying War at Kingſton upon Thames, and 
the Proclamation for apprehending him; all which being ſo 
induſtriouſly diſperſed, and without any colour or ground of 


danger, but only that the Kingdom might be inured to the 


ſtyle of the two Houſes, and exerciſed in their commands 
againſt the time that they meant to be in earneſt, gave the 
King reaſon to remove in few days from Hampton-Court to 
his Caſtle at Windſor, where he could be more ſecure from 
any ſuddain popular Attempt; of which he had reaſon to be 
very apprehenſive, when, after thoſe high Acts of Sedition at 
London and Weſtminſter were declared to be according to the 
Laws of the Land, andthe Proteſtation lately taken; that Pro- 
teſtation was by a new Order enjoyned to be adminiſter d 
throughout the Kingdom, and the Names of all thoſe who 
refuſed to take it, which there was reaſon to believe many 


would upon Their new Gloſſes, return'd to the Houſe of | 
Commons, who were as ſevere Inquiſitors as could be found 


any where. : 


png FRO thence his Majeſty ſent a Meſſage to both Houſes, 
a meſſage to ,; 


bsth Houſes, That he took notice, that his proceedings againſt thoſe 


«Perſons, whom he had accuſed (naming them) were con- 


*ceived by many to be illegal, and not agreeable to the Pri- F 
<yilege of Parliament, and that he was ſo deſirous to give 


« ſatisfaction to all men in all matters that might ſeem to 
< have relation to Privilege of Parliament, that he would wave 
© his former proceedings; and all doubrs being by that means 
*{ertled, when the minds of Men were compoſed, he would 
* proceed againſt them in an N way; and he 
*atlured botli Houſes, that, upon all occaſions, he would be 
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te as careful of their Privileges as of his Life, or his Crown. 
To which he added, that, in all his proceedings againſt 
«thoſe Perſons, he had never the leaſt intention of violating 
e the leaſt Privilege of Parliament; and in caſe any doubt of 
breach of Privilege remain d, he would be willing to aſlert 
it by any reaſonable way his Parliament ſhould adviſe him 
*to; and therefore he deſired them forthwith to lay by all 
te jealouſies, and apply themſelves to the publick and preſſing 
Affairs, and eſpecially to thoſe of Ireland, wherein the good 
© of the Kingdom, and the true Religion, which ſhould ever 
ce be his firſt care, were ſo highly and ſo nearly concern'd. 
And he deſired them, that his care of Their Privileges 
* might increaſe their care of His Lawful Prerogative, which 
* was ſo neceſſary to the mutual defence of each other, and 
te both would be the foundation of a perpetual and perfect in- 
*relligence between his Majcity and Parliaments, and of the 
<* happincls and prolperity of his People. 

Bu Tt this Metlage was not ſuch as they looked for; there 
{cem'd till to be left a time for proſecution, and though the 
errour in Form ſeem d to be conſented to, yet the Subſtance 
and Matter of the accuſation might be ſtill inſiſted on. And 
therefore they took no notice of it, but proceeded in infla- 
ming all Men with the ſenſe of the breach of Privilege; and 

finding the general mettal ſomewhat to abate, that they might 
keep up the apprehenſion of danger, and tlie eſteem of their 
Darling the City, they conſult about Adjourning both Houſes 

into London; but finding ſome danger of infringing the Act 
of Parliament, from whence ſome ad vantage might be taken 
to their prejudice, till that power might be cleared by a Law, 
they were contented to Adjourn their Houſes as they had done 
for ſome days,and to appoint Committees, qualified with more 
power thau the Houſes had, to meet in London; which for the 
convenience of the Common Council, who took up the Guild- 
Hall, choſe to fit in Grocers- Hall. On 5 

Ir was wonder'd, that having all places fo much at their 7% #»/* 


appoint (om 


devotion, they would remove from their more convenient ee fit 


JJ. / coins, or oo Rs 


5 ſeats at Weſtminſter ; where they might tranſact whatſoever -+ pag 
e they deſired without interruption, and where they were only 
- FF diſturbed by their own direction. But the advantage they 

i- reaped by it was extraordinary; for, beſides the fears they 

e difpericd abroad, and the confidence they gave their own | 

o | Friends of the City by being with them, they were ſure, for 

e the moſt part, to have a Committee to their own hearts de- 

1s fire; ſince, beſides many out of Lazineſs or Indignation would 

d | not attend the Service in fo inconvenient a place, very many, 

ze | who troubled them moſt in their Counſels, Durſt not in 

x þ <carncit go thither, for fear of uncomely Affronts, if not 


as B b 2 dan- 
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danger, their names being publiſhed in the tumults as diſ- 
affected perſons; and They were thoſe indeed, which conſti- 
tuted the Malignant Party, which they prayed againſt: and 
they found it much cafier to tranſact any thing contriv d and 
fram'd by ſuch a Committee, than originally offer d and de- 
bated in either Houſe, before the myſtery was underſtood by 
their Proſelytes, and when thoſe, who too well underſtood 
it did render their deſigns ſometimes ineffectual. 


Tux minds of Men throughout the Kingdom being now 


prepared to reccive all their Dictates with reverence, and to 
obey all their Orders, and to believe that all their Safety 
conſiſted in, and depended upon their Authority, and there 
being few within the Houſe who had Courage to oppoſe and 
contradict them, they ſent to the Lords to quicken them in 
the Bill they had formerly ſent to them concerning removing 
the Biſhops out of their Houſe ; which now, when there 
were ſo many of them Priſoners in the Tower, they preſumed 
ne c- Would not meet with fo great an oppoſition. In the Houſe 
mens go w- of Commons they called to have the Bill read, which had 
Jobn', pil layn fo long there, the ſame that had been brought in by 
of tve hlili- Saint- John for the ſettling theMilitia of theKingdom;to which 
n. they Now added . The putting all the Forts, Caſtles, and Gar- 
* rifons into the hands of ſuch Perſons as they could Confide 
ein; which was the Expreſſion they uſed, * they had a 
mind to remove any Man from a place, of which he was 
juſtly poſſeſſed, That they could not Confide in him, which 
they thought to be reaſon enough to diſplace any Man. 
When this Bill had been with much ado accepted, and firſt 
read, there were few Men who imagined it would ever re- 
ceive further countenance: but now there were few, who did 
not believe it to be a very neceſſary proviſion for the Peace 
and Safety of the Kingdom. So great an Impreſſion had the 
late proceedings made upon them; fo that with little op- 
7 4 it paſſed the Commons, and was ſent up to the 
ords. 1 og 
Uros the disbanding the late Army in the North, all the 
Artillery, Arms, and Ammunition, that was provided for that 


Service, had been by the King's Command ſent to full, where 


it ſtill remained ; and his Majeſty intended it ſhould be kept 
there, for Magazine upon all occations. And he had x 
little before theſe late paſſages ſent the Earl of New-Caſtle 
_ thither, with a private Commiſhon to be Governour thereof, 
aſſoon as it ſhould be fit to publiſh ſuch a Command; and in 


the mean time by his own Intereſt to draw in ſuch of the 
Country, as were neceſſary to Guard the Magazine. But no- 


thizg the King did inthe molt private manner, but was quick- 
iy known to thoſe from whom it ſhould moſt have been 
bo conceal- 
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conceal'd. And ſo the Earl of New-Caſtle was no ſooner 
gone, but notice was taken of it; and he had not been three 
days in Hull, before the Houſe of Peers ſent for him, to at- 
tend the Service of that Houſe, which he had rarely uſed to 
do, being for the molt part at Richmond attending upon the 
Prince of Wales, whoſe Governour he was. He made no haſte 
to return upon the Summons of the Houſe, but ſent to the 
King to know his Pleaſure; who not thinking matters yct 
ripe enough to make any ſuch Declaration, appointed him to 
come away; upon which he appear'd in the Houſe, without 
being asked where he had been. | 


339 


Bu r both Houſes ſhortly after mov'd the King © That the 5% Houſes 


ce Magazine at Hull might be remov'd to the Tower of Lon- King - 
© don, which would be as neceſſary for the quieting thc th- = 


ce minds of that Country, an 


? f | 2.ine at Hull 
abating the Fears and [calouſics acts be 


* in the hearts of very many, who did apprehend {ume deſign removed to 
ce in the keeping ſo muchAmmunition in the Northern parts:“ Ter. 


and his Majeſty not giving them a ſpeedy Anſwer, they ſent 
down Sr Fobn Hotham, whoſe Eſtate lay within three or four 
Miles of Hull, and he had ſome Command of the Train'd- 
bands, © To be Governour thereof, and to draw in ſuch of 


„the Country as he thought fit for the place. And though r 


Hotham had concurr'd with them in all their violent ways 


ey ſend 


atn the 
„Hothams 


yet 2 well knew that he was not poſſeſſed with their Hull. 


Principles in any degree, but was very well affected in his 


5 to the Government both in Church and State, but 


had been firſt engaged by his particular malicc againſt the Earl 


of Straſſord, and afterwards terrified by their Votes againſt 
Sheriffs and Deputy Lieutenants; and therefore they ſent his 
Son, a Member likewiſc of the Houſe, and in whom they more 
Conſided, to aſſiſt him in that Service, or rather to be a Spy, 
upon his Father. And this was the Firſt Eflay they made of 
their Sovereign Power over the Militia and the Forts, whillt 
their Bill was yet depending, and was a ſufficient manifeſta- 
tion what they intended to do, when it ſhould be paſſed; 
towards which they made all the haſte they could, exerciſing 


the King's patience every day with ſome dilagreeable Meſ- 


ſage to him, upon their Privileges, and requiring © Vindi- 
cation, and reparation, and diſcovery of the Perſons who 


* had promoted that Proſecution. And though the Coun- 


cil once a week attended upon his Majeſty at IWWindſor, he 
could not freely conſult with them upon what molt con- 
cern'd him. 
Is this {ad Condition was the King at Windſor, fallen in 
en days from a Height and Greatneſs that his Enemies fear d, 
to ſuch a Lowneſs, that his own Servants durſt hardly avow 
the waiting on him. For though, tis true, the Acts of the 
3 Houle 
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Houſe of Commons, and the Tumults, were as great affronts, 
to Majeſty, before this Jaſt Act upon the Members, as any 
that could be imagin'd pothble to ſucceed, yet the Houſe of 
Peers was then well diſpoſed, and might have been managed 
with a little patience, to have blaſted all the extravagances 


of the Commons. And the truth is, the greareſt extrava- 


gances appear'd to the ſtanders-by to be but the attempts of 
Perſons in Diſpair, and the ſtruglings of Men at the laſt Gaſp. 


And, without doubt, if the King could have had the patience 


to have ſat ſtill a Spectator of the Diſſentions between the 
two Houſes, and encouraging the Lords, who were firm to 
him, and putting thoſe matters in iſſue, wherein the Com- 


mons had invaded both His and the Lord's Privileges; if he 
had commanded his Council at Law and the Judges, to have 


roceeded by the ſtrict rules of the Law againſt Seditious Per- 
— at large, for Preaching and Printing againſt the peace of 
the Kingdom, and put the Commons Houle either to have 
been quiet, whilſt their Champions were exemplarily pu- 
niſhed (which would have put a 2 end to their Licence) 
or to have appear d the Champions for an Infamous Act a- 
gainſt the Law and the Juſtice of the Kingdom, their Juriſ- 
dition would pobably in a ſhort time have been brought 
within the due Limits, and the ſtouteſt Factor for the Vio- 
lent Party been glad to have compounded for an Act of 


Oblivion. 


A p I have heard from Credible Perſons, that the Chief 
of that Faction afterwards confeſſed, that if that extraordinary 
Accident had not happen'd to give them new Credit and 


Reputation, they were ſinking under the weight of the Ex- 


pectation of thoſe whom they had deluded, and the Envy 
of thoſe whom they had oppreſſed. I am ſure, they who 
out of Conſcience, and Lo 4 9 to their King and Country, 
diligently attended the Publick Service, were ſtrangely ſur- 


wow at the matter and manner of that Accuſation; and fore- 


aw, from the minute, the infinite diſadvantage it would bring 


to the King's Affairs. Not that they thought the Gentlemen 
accuſed, leſs Guilty; for their extreme diſhoneſt Acts in the 


Houſe were ſo viſible, that nothing could have been laid to 


their Charge incredible: but the going through with it was : 
a matter of ſo great . concernment, that every 
Circumſtance ought to have 


en fully deliberated, and the 
ſeveral parts diſtributed into ſuch hands, as would not have 
ſnaken in the execution. And tlie ſaying, that the King had 
not Competent Perſons enough, whom he might truſt in ſo 
important a Secret (which I believe was true) is rather an 
Argument, that the thing was not to be attempred at all, than 


that it was to be attempted in that manner; for whoever 


would 
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would have betray'd the Truſt, would be ſure to find fault 
with it, when it was endeavour d without him, eſpecially if 
it miſcarried. The truth is, there was little reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Houſe of Pecrs would commit the Lord Ki- 
bolton upon the accuſation of M Atturney in that conjuncture 
of time; and leſs that the Houſe of Commons would deli- 
ver up their Members to the Serjeant at Arms, when they 
ſhould be demanded ; which was an irregular thing, and im- 
plied unreaſonably, that they had ſome Power to keep them, 
who were deſired to deliver them. Yer if the choice had 
been better made, and the ſeveral Perſons firſt Apprehended, 
and put into diſtinct cloſe Cuſtodies, that neither any Body 
clic ſhould have heard from them, nor they one from ano- 
ther, all which had not been very difficult, the high Spirit 
of both Houſes might poſſibly have been to dejected, that 
they might have been Treated withal. But even that at- 
tempt had been too great for the Solitary State the King 
was in at that time; which was moſt naturally to have been 
improved by ſtanding upon his guard, and denying all that 
was in his Power to deny, and in compelling his Miniſters to 
execute the Law in thoſe Caſes that demonſtrably concern'd 
the Publick Peace. e 
Tus Committee at Grocers- Hall, very much exalted to find Ee Commer 
no oppohtion in any thing they deſired from both Houſes, date 
refolv'd to make what advantage they could of that Seaſon -5;- - 4» 
of their Power; and therefore not vouchſafing to return any 
Anſwer to the King's Meſſage of retraction, they concluded 
upon © A new Remonſtrance to be made of the State of the 
Kingdom; in which they would preſent to the King's view 
* the cauſes of the preſent cvils ml diſtractions, and propo!c 
*to him, by way of Advice, the Remedies that in their opi- 
*nion he was to apply to thoſe evils. - 
Tu E Cauſes they agreed to be, the evil Council about Tic meter 
© the King and Queen, diſpoſing all occurrences of State, and . 
* abuſing the King's Authority and Power to the Prejudice 
* of Religion, the hazarding the Publick Peace, and ſtrength- 
*ning a Malignant Party in the Kingdom ; the influence, 
« which the Prieſts and Jeſuits had upon the affections and 
„ Counſels of the Queen, and the admiſſion of her Majeſty | 
* to intermeddle with the Great Affairs of State, and with the 
e diſpoſing of places and preferments of the Higheſt concern- 
te ment in the — whereby thoſe of great Power and 
te Authority were engaged to favour ſuch deſigns, as were in- 
* fuſed into her Majeſty by thoſe of that Religion: the want 
te of a due Reformation of the Church Government, and Li- 
e turgy then uſed; the want of a Preaching Miniſtry, and a 
competent Maintenance for them; the over ſtrict preſſing 


= 
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ef divers Ceremonies in the Liturgy and Rubrick, and the 
< preſſing other Ceremonies not injoyn d by Law; the Votes 


ce of the Popiſh Lords in the Houle of Peers, which was a 
ce hindrance of the Reformation, and a protection of the Ma- 
celignant Party; the preferring ſuch as had adhered to De- 


_ ©linquents, and the diſpleaſure ſhew'd againſt thoſe who had 


ce heen uſed as Witneſſes in the Proſecution of them; the 
© breaches of the Privileges of Parliament; and the managing 
the great Affairs of the Realm in Cabinet Councils by Men 
ce unknown, and not publickly truſted ; the preferring Men to 


« degrees of Honour and Offices, and diſplacing others, in 


Parliament time, and without the conſent of that Council, 

* and mary other particulars; to which they thought theſe 

*Remedics moſt natural, and proper to be applied. 
«THAT all Privy Counſellors, and others of truſt and im- 


ee ployment beyond the Seas, ſhould be remov'd from their 


c of the King and 
ce fected Perſons, though profeſſing the Proteſtant Religion, 
e ſhould be remov'd from the 


© Places, and only ſuch admitted, as ſhould be recommended 
te to the King by both Houſes of Parliament; and that ſuch 
« Counſellors and Officers, as ſhould be fo diſplaced, and not 
tc again recommended, ſhould not have acceſs to the Courts 
Queen : that all Prieſts, Papiſts, and ill af- 


Queen's Perſon, and from hav- 
* ing any Office or Imployment under her, and that all her 
* Servants ſhould take ſuch an Oath as ſhould be deviſed by 


Parliament; that he, or ſhe, would not at any time directly 


* or indirectly by Him, or Her ſelf, or any other, move or 
* petition, or ſollicite her Majeſty in any matter concern- 
*< ing the State and Government of the Kingdom, or con- 
* cerning any favour or immunity to be conferred upon any 
<« Papiſts, or for any Honour, Preferment, or Imployment of 
*any Perſon whatſoever. 1 Y 
*©THAT the King would remove from about his own 
*<Perſon, and the Queen's, and from both their Courts, Mr 
* William Murray, M* Porter, M* 


* and the Parliament: that the King would not entertain any 


te advice or tnediation from the Queen in matters of Reli- 


*gion, or concerning the Government of any of his Domi- 


© nions, or for the placing or diſplacing of any great Officers, 


* Counſellors, Embaſſadors, or Agents beyond the Seas, or 
*any of his Servants attending his Royal Perſon either in 
* his Bed-Chamber, or Privy-Chamber, or attending the 


prince, or any of the Royal Iſſue after they ſhall attain to 


* rhe Age of five years: 
| : *T HAT 


John Winter, and M* Nil- 
© [;am Croftg, being all Perſons of evil Fame, and Diſaffection 
te to the Publick Peace and Proſperity of the Kingdom, and 
< inſtruments of Jealouſy and Diſcontent between the King 
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THAT the Queen ſhould take a folemn Oath, in the 
* preſence of both Houſcs of Parliament, that ſhe would not 
* hereafter give any Council, or ule any mediation to the 
King, concerning the diſpoſing of any Offices or Places 
*above mention d, or at all intermeddle in any Affairs of 
« State or Government of the Kingdom : that all Officers and 
* Counſellors, that ſhould be imploy d in any of the Places 
tc hefore mention d, ſhould take a folemn Oarh, that they 
*had not made uſe of any power or mediation of the Queen 
directly, or indirectly for their Preferment, or in obtain- 
«ing any ſuch Place or Imployment: That the Affairs of the 
Kingdom ſnould not be concluded or tranſacted by the ad- 
© vice of Private Men, or by any unknown or unſworn Coun- 
| Efſellors, but ſuch matters as were fit for the Council, by the 
« Privy Counſellors only; and ſuch as were fit for the Par- 
*liament, by the Parliament only: 

«Tn A no Perſon whatſoever, under the Penalty of Trea- 
« ſon, ſhould preſume to ſollicite, or further any propoſition 
«for the Marriage of any of the King's Children with any 
* Prince or Perſon of the Popiſh Religion; and that no Mar- 
e riage for any of the King's Children ſhould be concluded 
*with any Prince or Perſon whatſoever, without the Con- 
* {ent and Advice of both Houſes of Parliament: That none 
* of the King's Children, except the Princeſs Mary then af- 
te fianced, ſhould at any time ———_— the Seas, without the 
* conſent of both Houſes of Parliament; and tlat no Perſon 
* under penalty of High Treaſon ſhould aſſiſt, or attend any 
* of his Majeſtys Children in any ſuch voyage beyond the 
c Seas, without the like conſent of both the Houſes of Par- 
celiament. * ES 

THAT no Maſs, or Popiſh Service, ſhould be ſaid in the 
| Courts of the King or Queen, or in the Houſe of any Sub- 
Fi ject of the Kingdom; and that more Laws ſhould be made 


< againſt the Papiſts; and all the Prieſts which were con- 
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<qdemn'd, ſhould be forthwith executed. That the Votes of 


ce Popiſh Lords might be taken away; and a Reformation 


te made of the Church Government, and Liturgy by the Par- 


*liament; and that no penalty ſhould be incurr'd for omiſ- 


* ſton of any Ceremony, till the Reformation ſhould be per- 
*fe&t: That all Delinquents ſhould be ſubje& ro fuch pe- 
*nalties and forfeitures as ſhould be agreed on, and impoſed 


ce hy Bill, in both Houſes of Parliament: That ſuch as ſhould 


* be declared inParliament to adhere to any Dclinquents, and 
* had thereupon receiv'd any Preferment from the King, 
*ſhould be remoy'd from ſuch Preferment; and ſuch as 


| ſhould be declared by both Houſes to have been imployecd 


and uſed againſt Delinquents, and had thereupon fallen 1 
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tothe King's diſpleaſure, and been put from their Places,ſhould 
e be reſtored to their Places, and his Majeſty's Favour: 

Tur every Perſon, who, being a Member of the Houſe 
* of Commons in that Parliament, had bcen accuſed of any 
* Offence againlt that Houſe, and, the Accuſation depending, 
*had been called up to the Houſe of Lords in the quality 
*of a Peer, ſhould by Act of Parliament be put out of that 
«Houſe; and that hereafter no Member of the Houle of 
Commons ſhould without their conſent be called up to be 


* Peer, except in caſe of Deſcent: That no Perſon, which 
* ſhould hereafter be made a Peer of the Realm, ſhould be 


*admitted to have his Sear, or Vote in the Houle of Peers, 


**without the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament: That 
*thole Members of the Houſe of Commons, who had this 
Parliament been called to the Houſe of Peers, except in calc 
_ of Deſcent, ſhould be excluded from giving their Votes 
ce jn the Houſe of Peers, unleſs both Houſes of Parliament 
_ *ſhould aflent thereunto: That no Member of either Houſe 
* of Parliament ſhould be preferred or diſplaced, fitting the 
Parliament, without the conſent of that Houſe, whereof he 
ewas a Member: That ſuch of either Houſe as had been 
«preferred to any Place or Office, during the Parliament, 
* might be put out of thoſe Places: ; 
„Tuner the King would declare the Names of thoſe 
** ho advilgd him to the accuſation of the Members, and all 
*the particulars that enſued upon that accuſation ; and that 
*he would make publick Declaration and promiſe in Parlia- 
© ment never more to receive information from any Man to 
* the prejudice of any Member of either Houſe, for any thing 
done in that Houſe, without diſcovering the Name of ſuch 
* Perfon who gave him ſuch information. 1 
Tus E, and many other particulars of the like nature, 
were the reſults of that Committee at Grocers- Hall; which 
I inſert here, being the proper time of their Birth, that the 


World may ſee, what their Projections were in the infancy Þ 


of their viſibe power and advantage, though they were not 
digeſted into avow'd propoſitions till long after, as the effects 
of riper diviſions, and filler grown jealouſies. For by that 
time they had ſhaped and framed theſe Devices, they found 
the Eyes of the People not fo univerſally ſhut as they had 
been; and that the King's coming to the Houſe of Commons, 
or the accuſing the Members, was not more ſpoken of than 
the Tumults, and the driving the King out of London, and 
not ſuffering him to be quiet at Hampton- Court. Then the 
Lords begun to take new Courage, and though they were 
ſomewhat intoxicated with the fears and jealouſies concerning 
their Privileges, yet they thought Treſpaſſes of that kind ol 
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able of reparation, and fo were willing to receive any Orcr- 
ture from the King to that purpoſe. It was concluded there- 
fore, © The time was not yet ripe to do all at once, till more 
«© Men were engaged, and reſolv'd, © With more patience to 


c vin their ground by inches. 


Tuk King continued at Wind/s; to expect the end, or the 


iĩſſue of this Tempeſt; and finding that they hardly would take 
notice of his former Meſſages, but proceeded in the High- 
ways of Deſtruction, for he had advertiſement of their moſt 
| ſecret Combinations, reſolv'd to ſend ſuch a Meflage to the 


two Houles, whoſe United Reputation was yet too great to 
ſtruggle with, as might at leaſt divide Thoſe, who deſired the 


Publick Peace, from the Miniſters of Confuſion: and ſo on 


the 20 of January ſent this Propoſition and Meſſage to them Ti King's 
Propoſition 


in writing © For preventing thoſe cvils, which the manifold ee 


te Diſtractions threaten'd to the Kingdom; that they would - Hou 
<with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious Conſideration of all thoſe”? 
*particulars, which they held neceſlary, as well for the up- 
« holding and maintaining the King's juſt and Regal Autho- 


 *rity, and the Settling his Revenue, as for the preſent and 


e future Eſtabliſhmenr of their Privileges, the free and quiet 


ce enjoying of their Eſtates, and Fortunes, the Liberties of 


te their Perſons, the ſecurity of the true Religion now pro- 


te fefled in the Church of England, and the Settling of Cere- 


c monies in ſuch a manner, as might take away all juſt of- 


te fence; which when they ſhould havedigeſted, and compoſed 


e into one entire Body, that ſo his Majeſty and themſelves 


e might be able to make the more clear judgment of them, 
*jr ſhould then appear, by what his Majeſty wonld do, how 
«far he had been from intending, or deſigning any of thoſe 
*things, which the too great Fears and ſealouſies of ſome 
ce Perſons ſeem d to apprehend; and how ready he would be 
*to equal, and . the greateſt Examples of the moſt in- 


E dulgent Princes in their Acts of grace and Favonr to their 


te people; fo that if all the preſent Diſtractions, which ſo ap- 


e parently threaten'd the ruine of the Kingdom, did not, by 
e the bleſſing of Almighty God, end in a happy and bleſſed 


* Accommodation, his Majeſty would then be ready to call 


| *Heaven and Earth, God and Man, to witne{s, that it had 
e not failed on His part. 


T n1s Meſſage was receiv'd by the Lords with great ſigns 
of joy, inſomuch that they deſired the Commons to joyn with 
them in returning their Thanks to his Majeſty for his gracious 
offers, and to are him, That they would forthwith apply #1» n 


te themſelves to thoſe conſiderations, he propoſed. However 338. 


the next day they joyned together in a Petition to the King, u 
= © * = 2 a» 
“That he would, in very few days, ſend in his Proofs, and“ e 
8 ce proceed 
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" proceed againſt the Members he had Accuſed of High Trea- 
ce ſon, or declare them to be Innocent, and himſelf to be ill 


Tis Majeſty's adviſed; to the which he Anſwered, © That he was ready 


ce to proceed againſt them, but that there might be no new 
© miitakes in the way, and form of the proceedings, he de- 
* fired, that it might be firſt reſolv d, whether his Majeſty 
«were bound in reipe of Privileges to proceed againſt them 
*by Impeachment in Parliament, or whether he were at li- 
*berty to prefer an Indictment at Common Law in the uſual 
*way, or whether he had his choice of either; before that 
* was refolv'd, his Majeſty thought it unuſual and unfit to diſ- 
**covcr what Proof he had againſt them; but then he would 
*pive ſuch ſpeedy direction for Proſecution, as might put 
* determination to the buſineſs. 55 
Tr1s gave them new Offence and Trouble; and if the 
King's Council had had the Courage to have inſiſted upon the 
matter of Law, and the Lords would have given them rea- 
ſonable countenance, they would have been much puzzled to 
have procured a Reſolution that would have . their pur- 
les to all parts, and been content to have ſuſpended their 
judgment, that ſo the King might have e his proſe- 
cution. For if the Judges had been called todeliver their opi- 
nions in point of Law, which they ought to have been, they 
could not have avoided the declaring, that by the known 
Law, which had been confeſſed in all times and ages, no Pri- 
vilege of Parliament could extend in the caſe of Treaſon ; but 
that cvery Parliament Man was Then in the condition of 
evcry other Subject, and to be proceeded againſt accordingly. 
In the next place, as they would never have venturcd them- 
{elves upon the Houle of Peers under an Impeachment, and 
thereby made them their Judges, which indeed was incon- 
gruous, every Subject being to be Try'd for his Life per Pa- 
res, vel per Legem Terre, to both which the Lords, and the 
Impeachment, were directly oppoſite ; ſo they would leſs have 
trulted an Indictment at Law, and a well 4 — ſober jury, 
who had been bound to follow their Evidence of Fact; and 
were not Judges of the Law, which was ſeverc in any Con- 
{piracy againſt the Crown, or the Perſons of King or Queen. 
Bur having ſhut the doors againſt any mention of Law, 
they made no ſcruple of reſolving, and anſwering his Majeſty, 
Y That they were firſt to ſee the Evidence he had to prove 
the guilt, before they could give any direction for the man- 
* ner of the Proſecution, and Procceding ; which hep ground- 
ed upon a Maxim, they had but lately eſtabliſhed, though 
never till then heard of. - © That no Member of Parliament, 


fort what Offence ſoever, could be Arreſted, or proceeded 
*agtinlt, but by the conſent of that Houſe of which * was 
4 « 2 . em- I 


gible notion of it, was by the dexterity o 
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«© Member; and then, they ſaid, they could not give, or 
« deny their conſent by any other meaſure than the Know- 
«ledge of the Crime and Proof, upon which ſuch Member 
«ſtood accuſed. Which Concluſion had been reaſonable had 
the Premiſes been juſt; whereas the argument was to be in- 
verted, that Their conſent was not to be asked, becauſe they 
had no Cogniſance of the Crime of which their Members were 


accuſed, nor were Judges whether their accuſation were valid 
in Law, or ſufficiently proved in Fact. 


Ir is not to be believed how many ſober, well- minded Men, 06ſervations 
who were real Lovers of the Peace of the Kingdom, and had 5 
a full ſubmiſſion, and reverence to the Known Laws, were Pariamens. 


| impoſed upon, and had their Underſtandings confounded , 


and fo their Wills perverted, by the mere mention of Pri- 
vilege of Parliament; which inſtcad of the plain, and intelli- 

1 thoſe Boutefeus, 
and their under-Agents of the Law, and the Supine Sortiſh- 
neſs of the People, render d ſuch a myſtery, as could be only 
cxplain'd 9 Theraſelves, and extended as far as they found 
neceſſary for their occaſions, and was to be acknowledged 
a good reaſon for any thing that no Other reaſon could be 
given for. We arc, ſay they, and have been always con- 


| ©fefled, the only Judges of our own Privileges; and therefore 


© whatſoever we declare to be our Privilege, is ſuch: other- 


| <yiſe whoſoever determines that it is Not ſo, makes himſelf 


e judge of that, whereof the Cogniſance only belongs to Us. 


And this Sophiſtical Riddle perplexed many, who, notwith- 
| ſtanding the deſperate Conſequence they faw muſt reſult 
| from ſuch Logick, taking the firſt Propoſition for true, which, 
| being rightly underſtood, is ſo, have not been able to wind 
| themſelves out of the Labyrinth of the Concluſion: I ſay the 
| 7 Rightly underſtood: They are the only judges 
of their own Privileges, that is, upon the Breach of thoſe Pri- 
vileges, which the Law hath declared to be their own, and 
what puniſhment is to be inflicted upon ſuch Breach. But 
there can be no Privilege, of which the Law doth not take 


notice, and which is not pleadable by, and at Law. 
Tus truth and clearneſs of this will beſt appear by Inſtance: 
If I am Arreſted by Proceſs out of any Court, I am to plead 
in the Court, that I am a Member of Parliament, and that, 
by the Privilege of Parliament, my Perſon ought to be free 
from Arreſts. Upon this Plea the judge is bound to diſcharge 
me; and if he docs not, he is a Criminal, as for any other 
treſpaſs againſt the Law: but the puniſhing the Perſon, who 
hath made this infringement, is not within His Power, but 
proper to that Juriſdiction, againſt which the contempr is; 
therefore that Houſe, of which I am a Member, upon come: 

plaint 
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plaint made of ſuch an Arreſt, uſually ſends for the Perſons 
culpable, the party at whoſe Suit the Arreſt is made, and the 
Officers which executed it, and commits them to Priſon, til. 
they make acknowledgment of their Offence. But that Houſe 
never ſends, at leaſt never did till this Parliament, any Ordei 
to the Court out of which the Procels ifJued, to ſtay the pro- 
ccedings at Law, becauſe the Privilege ought to 4 legally 
pleaded. So, after the Ditlolution of Parliament, if I am 
Arreſted within the days of Privilege, upon any plea of Privi- 
lege the Court diſcharges me; but then the Party that Arreſtis 
me, eſcapes puniſhment till the next Parliament, the judge 
having no more power to commit the man that ſued or ar- 
_ reſted me, than he hath to impriſon a man for bringing an 
Action at Law, when he hath no good Title; neither is He 
Judge of the contempt. 

As, if a man brings an Information, or an Action of 
the Cale, for words {poken by me, and I plead that the word: 
were ſpoken by me in Parliament, when I was a Membe: 
there, and that it is againſt the Privilege of Parliament, that 
I ſhould be implcaded in any other place, for the words ! 
{poke There; 1 ought to be diſcharged from this Action or 
Information, becauſe this Privilege is known, and pleadablc 
at Law; but that Judge can neither puniſh, nor examine the 
breach of Privilege, nor cenſure the Contempt. And this is 
the true and proper meaning of the old receiv'd Axiom, that 

they are judges only of their own Privileges. 1 
A b indeed theſe two, of freedom from Arreſts for their 
Perſons (which originally hath not been of that latitude to 
make a Parliament a Sanctuary for Bankrupts, where any Per- 
ſon out-lawed bath been declared incapable of being return d 
thither a Member) and of liberty of Speech, were accounted 
their chiefeſt Privileges of Parliament: For their other, of 
Acceſs to the King, and correſpondence by Conference with 
the Lords, are rather of the Eſſence of their Councils, than 
Privileges belonging to them. For that their being Judges of 
their Privileges ſnould qualify them to make New Privileges, 
or that their Judgment ſhould Create them ſuch, as it was 
a doctrine never before Now heard of, ſo it could not but 
Yroduce all thoſe Monſtrous effects we have ſeen ; when they 
— aſſumed to ſwallow all the Rights and Prerogatives of 
the Crown, the Liberties and Lands of the Church, the Power 
and ſjurisdiction of the Peers, in a word, the Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties of England, in the bottomleſs and inſatiable 
Gulph of their own Privileges. And no doubt theſe inva- 
ſions, or pretence of Privilege, will hereafter be judged to 
have been the moſt unparallel'd, and capital Breach of thoſe 
_ Privileges, that had ever yet been attempted, 5 
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Ix the Addreſs, which the Houle of Commons prepared Tic Lord: 
for acknowledgment of the King's Grace and favour in his vc, 
Meſſage of the twentieth of Zanuary, they had deſired, That e ad- 
«for a ground of their Confidence, and removal of jealouſies, ©Y"* fr. 
* that they might apply themſelves to give his Majeſty ſatiſ- john byron 
faction in the Method he propoſed, his Majeſty would pre- 

e ſently put the Tower of London into the hands of ſuch a 
e perſon, as Both Houſes ſhould recommend to him; in which 
the Lord's Difter'd with them; as well for that the diſpoſal 
of the cuſtody thereof was the King's peculiar Right and 
Prerogative, as likewiſe that his Majeſty had committed the 
charge thereof to St John Byron, a perſon of a very Ancient 
family, an honourable extraction, and good Fortune, and as 


unblemiſhed a Reputation, as any Gentleman of England. 


The Commons, much troubled that the Lords ſhould again 


take the courage to diſſent from them in any thing, refolv'd 
to preſs the King upon their Own ſcore, and to get the re- 
commendation of fo great an Officer to Themſelves. 

AvD therefore on the ſix and twentieth day of January, ne, 


mons by 


they ſent a Petition to him in the name of the Knights, Ci- aher ſelver 


tizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Commons Houle aſſembled in pcm 
Parliament; in which they took notice © Of the gracious ir, and ts 


Meſſage from his Majeſty of the twentieth inſtant, for which f 2." 


j = g TIE other Forts 
they return d moſt humble thanks, reſolving to take it into 4 rhe Mi- 


* ſpeedy and ſerious conſideration, and faid to enable them orig aa 
cc 2 — . 0 9 f 5 * 
with ſecurity to diſcharge their duties therein, they had confding 


* defired the Houſe of Peers to joyn with them, in humbly =» 


| <beſeeching his Majeſty to raiſe up unto them a ſure ground 
| © of Safety and Confidence, by putting the Tower, and other 


e principal Forts of the Kingdom, and the whole Militia 


thereof, into the hands of Such perſons as his Parliament 


might Confide in, and as ſhould be recommended unto him 


by Both Houſes of Parliament; that, all Fears and ſea- 


< louſies being laid aſide, they might with cheerfulneſs pro- 
*cecd to ſuch Reſolutions, as they hoped would lay a ſure 
«foundation of Honour, Greatneſs, and Glory to his Ma- 


<jeſty, and his Royal Poſterity, and of happineſs and proſpe- 


e rity unto his Subjects throughout all his Dominions; where- 
* in the Houſe of Peers had refuſed to joyn with them. But 
they, notwithſtanding, no way diſcouraged, but confiding 
*in his Majeſty's goodneſs to his People, did therefore make 
their humble Addreſs to him to beſeech him, that the Tower 
of London, and other principal Forts, and the whole Mi- 
*litia of the Kingdom, might be put into the hands of ſuch 
** perſons as ſhould be e or to him by the Houle of 
Commons; not doubting but they ſhould receive a Gra- 
*cious and ſpeedyAnſwer to that their humble — 
Ow ic 
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«which in all Humane reaſon, the great Diſtractions of the 
*Kingdom mult needs overwhelm it with Miſery and Ruine. 

Tur King was not troubled at the receipt of this Petition, 
lad, that fince they could not be brought to ſuch a degree 
of Reaſonablencſs, as might make up all breaches, they would 
be ſo peremptorily Unreaſonable as might probably ſever 
Thoſe from them who were not ſo Deſperate as themſelves; 
and he hoped, that when the People ſhould obſerve that this 
graſping of the Militia of the Kingdom into their own hands, 
as an expedient for the compoſing their high grown Fears 
and Jealouties, was no more than they deſired the Summer 
before when S* Arthur Haflerig brought in his Bill into the 
Houſe of Commons, which is before remembred, when that 
title of Fears and [calouties was not diſcover d; and when the 
Peers ſhould obſerve, that the Houſe of Commons infolently 
Demandcd, by thcir own Single Suffrage, the deputing men 


to Places of that valt Importance, they would both conclude, 


that thoſe Immodeſt Askers were not only fit to be Denied, 
but Reformed : yet believing that Real and Juſt Fears might 
grow up, to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs thoſe Imaginary 
ones, his Majeſty vouchſafed a very ſoft and gentle Anſwer 


i Nich to that Petition; and told them, That he hoped his gracious 


© Meſſage would have produced ſome ſuch Overture, as by 
cc offering what was fit on Their parts to do, and by asking 
* what was proper for Him to grant, might have begot a 
cc mutual Confidence in each other. Concerning the Tower 
© of London, that He did not expect, having preterr'd a per- 
*{on of a known Fortune and unqueſtionable Reputation, 
to that Truſt, that he ſhould have been preſſed to remove 


him without any particular Charge objected againſt him; 


however, that it, upon due examination, any particular 


* ſhould be preſented to him, whereby it might appear he 


«was miſtaken in his good opinion of that Gentleman, and 
ce that he was unfit for the Truſt committed to him, he would 
© make no ſcruple of diſcharging him; otherwiſe, he was 
* obliged in juſtice to himſelf, to preſerve his Own work, leſt 
* his Favour and good Opinion might prove a Diſadvantage 
ce and Misfortune to his Servants, without any other Accu- 
«ſation; of which he hopcd his Houſe of Commons would 
*be ſo tender, as of a buſineſs, wherein his Honour was 
much concern'd; and if they found no material Exceptions 


_ againſt that perſon, they would rather endeavour to latisfy 


*and reform the Fears of other men, than, by complying 
*with them, preſs his Majeſty to any thing which did ſo 
* much refle& upon his Honour and Juſtice. 
FE ox the Forts and Caſtles of the Kingdom, that he was 
« reſoly d they ſhould always be in ſuch hands, and Only ex 
ce, 
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« fch, as the Parliament might ſafely Confide in; bur the 
« Nomination of any Perſons to thoſe Places, being fo prin- 
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te cjipal and inſeparable a flower of his Crown, veſted in him, 


* and derived to him from his Anceſtors by the fundamental 
Laws of the Kingdom, he would reſerve to himtelf; in 
e beſtowing whereof, as he would take care that no corrupt 
*or ſiniſter courles ſhould prevail with him, fo he was will- 
© ing to declare, that he ſhould not be induced to expreſs 
*rhat Favour fo ſoon to any perſons, as to thoſe, whoſe 
te good Demeanour ſhould be Eminent in, or to his Parliament. 
* And if he then had, or ſhould at any time, by miſ-informa- 
© tion confer ſuch a Truſt upon an Undeſerving Perſon, he 


ewas, and would always be, ready to leave him to the Wiſ- 


te dom and [uſtice of the Parliament. 
*Fox the Militia of the Kingdom, which by the Law was 


ſubject to no Command but of his Majeſty, and of Autho- | 


* rity — derived from him, he faid, when any particu- 
te Jar courſe for ordering the ſame ſhould be conſidered, and 
« digeſted, and propoſed to him, he would return ſuch an 
« Anſwer as ſhduld | be agreeable to his Honour, and the 
e Safety of his People, he being reſoly'd only to deny thoſe 
«things, the Granting whereof would alter the fundamental 
* Laws, and endanger the very foundation, = which the 


e Publick happineſs and welfare of his People was founded 


«and conſtituted, and which would nouriſh a greater, and 


© more deſtructive Jealouſy between the Crown, and the Sub- 


ce ject, than any of thoſe, which would ſeem to be taken away 
* by ſuch a ſatisfaction. 

HE faid, he was not willing to doubt, that his having 
* granted more than ever King had granted, would pertwade 
Them to ask more than ever Subjects had asked: but if they 


* ſhould acquaint him with the particular grounds of their 


' < Doubts and their Fears, he would very willingly apply Re- 
E medies proportionable to thoſe Fears; for he called God 
eto witneſs, that the preſervation of the Publick Peace, the 
«Law, and the Liberty of the Subject, was, and ſhould al- 


cc be hr as much his Care as his own Life, or the Lives 


* of his deareſt Children. 

AN D therefore he did conjure them by all the Acts of 
* Favour they had receivd from him this Parliament, by 
© their hopes of future happineſs in his Majeſty, and in one 


another, by their love of Religion, and the Peace of the 
* Kingdom, in which he ſaid, that of Ireland was included, 


te that they would not be tranſported by j ealouſies, and ap- 


88 of Poſſible Dangers, to put themſelves or his 
* Majeſty, _ Real _ Preſent 1 but that 
they would ſpeedily purſue the way pr by bis former 

Vol. I Part 2. i C = " Meſſage, 
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« Meſſage, which, in Human Reaſon, was the only way to 


<compole the Diſtractions of the Kingdom, and, with God's 


 «þefhing, would reſtore a great meaſure of felicity to King 


* and People. Eo 

Tn1is Anſwer being not only a denial, but ſuch an Ex- 
poſtulation as would render their Counſels of leſs reverence 
to the People, if upon thole reaſons they ſhould recede from 
what they had with that Confidence, and diſdain of the Houſe 
of Peers demanded of the King; they therctore reſolv'd to 
let up their reſt upon that ſtake, and to go through with it, 
or periſh in the attempt. And, to this purpole, they again 


muſter up their Friends in the City, and fend their Emiſſaries 


abroad to teach the People a new language. All Petitions 


mult now defirc, © That the Kingdom might be put into a 


= poſture of Defence, and nothing elſe would ſerve to defend 
*them from the many Plots and Confpiracies againſt them, 
* or ſecure them from their own Fears and ſealouſies. More 
Petitions were preſented to the Houſe of Commons by ſome 


Citizens of London, in the name of thoſe Merchants, that 


uſually Traded to the Mint with Bullion, who pretended 


That their Fears and jealouſies were ſo great, that they durſt 


The Com- 


mon deſire 
toe borrow 
money of 


the City. 


The Com- 


mon Coun» 


411 An- 


ſwor. 


ce not carry their Bullion to the Tower, being not ſatisfied 
ce with the preſent Lieutenant there; and therefore deſired 
te that he might be removed; aid more to the like purpoſe. 

Tue had wholly undertaken the managing of the War 
in Ircland, and really, for many reaſons, neither did uſe, nor 


deſired to ule, any great Expedition in that work; yet having 


with great induſtry infuſed into the minds of the People, at 
lcaſt a Suſpicion, that the Court favour d that Rebellion, they 
always made uſe of the ſlowneſs in thoſe proceedings to the 
King's diſad vantage. About that time, they had deſired the 
City to furniſh them with one hundred thouſand pounds, for 
the Levying, and accommodating Forces to be ſent into that 


Kingdom, which gave the Common Council, where ſuch 


Loans were always tranſacted, opportunity to return their 
opinions, and advice upon the general State of Aﬀairs. The 


faid, © They could lend no more Money by reaſon of thoſe 
* obſtructions, which threatned the Peace of this Kingdom, 


* and had already render'd it even deſperate : that the not 
ce paſſing the Bill againſt Preſſing of Soldiers, which {till de- 
* pended with the Lords, upon thoſe reaſons formerly men- 
«rioned at large, put many Men into fears, that there was 
e {ome deſign rather to loſe that Kingdom, and to conſume 
«This in the loſs of it, than to preſerve either the one, or 


the other; and that the Rebels were grown fo ſtrong there, 


«that they made account ſpeedily to extirpate the Britiſh 


Nation in that Kingdom ; and that they intended Then, as 


© they 
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ce they already bragged, to come over, and make This the 
ce Seat of the War. 

TAT the not putting the Forts into ſuch hands, in 
«whom the Parliament might Confide, the not ſettling the 
*Kingdom in a poſture of Defence, the not removing the 
«preſent Lieutenant of the Tower, and putting ſuch a Perſon 
into that place, as might be well approved by the Parlia- 
© ment, could not but overthrow Tinding more and more, 

rand make Monies yet more ſcarce in the City and Kingdom. 
„That the miſunderſtanding between the King and Parlia- 
e ment, the not vindicating the Privileges thereof, the charg- 
«ing ſome Members of Treaſon to the deterring of others 
*from diſcharging their Duties, and to the deſtroying the 
every Being of Parliaments, did exceedingly fill the minds of 
*Men well affected to the Publick, with many fears and diſ- 
\ | ©Ecouragements; and ſo diſable them from yielding that 
*chearful aſſiſtance, which they would be glad to afford. 
That by this means there was ſuch a decay of Trading, 
*and ſuch ſcarcity of Money, neither of which could be 
*cured, till the former evils were removed, as it was like, in 
very ſhort time, to calt innumerable multitudes of Poor Ar- 
| Erificers into ſuch a depth of Poverty and Extremity, as 
might enforce them upon ſome dangerous and deſperate At- | 
*tempts, not fit ro be Expreſſed, much leſs to be ſuſtihed ; | 
* which they left to the Houſe ſpeedily to conſider, and pre- | 
vent. Theſe evils, under which they did exceedingly la- 
hour and languiſh, they ſaid, did ſpring from the imploying 
*of ill affected perſons in places of Truſt and Honour in the 
| © State, and near to the Perſon of the King; and that they 4 
were {till continued by means of the Votes of Biſhops, and 
© Popiſh Lords, in the Houle of Peers. And fo having faith- 
fully repreſented, they faid, the true Reaſons, which really 5 
 *enforced them to return that Anſwer, they craved leave to 0 
e proteſt before God and the High Court of Parliament, that — 
L if any further miſeries befel their dear Brethren in Ireland, 
Lor if any miſchief ſhould break in upon this Kingdom, to 
Ik the endangering or diſturbing the Peace thereof, it ought 
I not to be imputed to Them, but only to ſuch, who ſhould 
I ©endeavour to hinder the effectual and ſpeedy cure of thoſe 
 *evilsbefore recited, which did ſo much diſable and diſcourage 
them from doing that which the Houte had deſired of 
chem. | 125 LS ION 
I Ar the fame time, were preſented other Petitions, ſub- — 
ſcribed by many thouſand hands, and in the names of the from ſeveral 
Knights, Gentlemen and Freeholders, and other Inhabitants, moot 1 
of the Counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, and Hertford ; all which the Mt4;na, | 


ſeyerally inveighed againſt the Malignant Party, which ren- 
ee der d 
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der'd the good endeavours of the Houſe of Commons fruit- 
leſs; © Deſired that the Votes of the Biſhops, and Popiſh 
Lords, might be taken out of the Houſe of Peers; that they 
te might be put into a poſture of defence, and the Forts, and 


« Caſtles of the Kingdom, into ſuch hands as the Parliament 


* might Confide in; that ſo Ireland might be relieved, and 
* this Kingdom made happy. One of them adding, that the 


“Malignant Party of Prelates and Papiſts, and their adherents, 


e were inconſiſtent with the happy ſucceſs of the Parliament. 


Theſe Petitions, and the Anſwer of the Common Council of 


London, were thought ample materials for a Conference with 
the Lords, who might be thereby remember'd of their Duty ; 


Mr Pym de- and to that purpoſe M. Pym delivered them at a Conference, 


| liver tbe 
Petitiont to 


and after they were read, told them, That their Lordſhips 


the Lords at © might in thoſe Petitions hear the Voice, or rather the Cry 
« Conference. cc of all England; and that they were not to wonder if the 


© which the Kingdom laboured, was univerſal, all 


* urgency, the Extremity of the condition we were all in, 


did produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſion 


* more than ordinary; the agony, terrour, and perplexity, in 
parts were 


etc affected with it; and therefore in thoſe Petitions ny 


© might obſerve the Groans and miſerable Complaints of all. 
After along diſcourſe of the great and notorious dangers the 


Kingdom was in, by Invaſions threaten'd from abroad, and 
Inſurrections from within, he told them, The Obſtructions, 
that had brought them into that Diſtemper, were princi- 
© pally the obſtruction of Reformation in matters of Reli- 
gion; and that there was never Church or State afflicted 
tt with more gievances of That kind, than we had been; and 
e that though they were partly eaſed and diminiſhed by the 
* wiſdom of the Parliament, yet many ſtill remain'd; and as 
< Jong as the Biſhops, and the corrupt part of the Clergy, con- 
* tinued in their power, there would be little hope of free- 
dom, either from the ſenſe of thoſe that continued, or the 
s fear of thoſe which were removed. And of That obſtruction, 
che faid, he muſt clear the Commons, who were in no part 
< guilty of it. Some good Bills they had already paſſed, and 
others were in preparation, and might have been paſſed be- 
* fore that time, if they had not found ſuch ill ſucceſs in the 


L other Houſe : whatſoever miſchief that obſtruction ſhould 


produce, They were free from it; they might have their 


< part of the Miſery, they could have none in the Guilt or ; 


* Diſhonour. 


He told them, © There was great obſtruction in Trade, þ 


* which brought food and nouriſhment to the Kingdom ; and 


then having inlarged himſelf with enumeration of the no- ? 
table benefits the Kingdom received by the fulneſsof Trade, 


cc he 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 

t he ſaid, he muſt proteſt, the Houſe of Commons had given 
*no cauſe to that obſtruction : They had eaſed Trade of 
| te many Burthens, and hcavy Taxes, and had freed it from 
4; F © many hard reſtraints by Patents and Monopolies; they had 
> | << ſought to put the Merchants into ſecurity and confidence 
inn reſpect of the Tower of London, that ſo they might be 
e invited to bring in their Bullion to the Mint, as heretofore 
*rhey had done; they were no way guilty of the Troubles, 
*the Fears, and Publick dangers, which made Men withdraw 
*their Stocks, and keep their Money by them, to be ready 
e for ſuch ſuddain exigents, as, in thoſe great diſtractions, 

*they had too great cauſe to expect. 
e THERE was an obſtruction, he ſaid, in the relief of 
ce Ireland, but he muſt declare the Commons were altogether 
* innocent of any negle& therein ; they had agreed to the 
*Levies of Men and Money, and from time to time, done all 
*for the furtherance thereof, though in the midſt of many 
e diſtractions and diverſions ; but the want of Commiſſions 
Fe for Levying Men, that was the Bill about Preſſing, and di- 
ie vers other impediments, had been the cauſes of that obſtru- 
* ion. Nay, he ſaid, he did not only find impediments to 
* themſelves, but incouragement to the Rebels; for many of 
ce the chief Commanders now in the head of the Rebels, after 
* both Houſes had ſtopped the Ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts, 
e had been ſuffer d to Paſs, by his Majeſty's immediate War- 
© rants, much to the diſcouragement of the Lord's Juſtices and 
* Council there, which were procured by ſome evil inſtru- 
* ments too near his Royal Perſon, and, they believ'd with- 
e out his knowledge and intention. 
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HF sx faid © There was an obſtruction in providing for the C 
defence of the Kingdom, that they might be enabled to "i 
*refiſt a Forreign Enemy, and to x As all civil Inſurre- =_ 
tions: what endeavour they had uſed to remove them, but 
© hitherto without that Succeſs and Concurrence which they 
* expected, and where their ſtop had been, and upon what 
te grounds they might proclaim their own Innocency and 
_ <Faithfulneſs in that particular, they deſired no other Wit- 
*nefles but their Lordſhips. 3 
Hs told them, The evil influences, which had cauſed 
e that Diſtemper, were the evil Councils about the King, 
te the great Power, that a Factious and Intereſted Party had 
c jn Parliament by the continuance of the Votes of the Biſhops, 
te and Popiſh Lords, in their Lordſhip's Houſe, and the ta- 
4 king in of others out of the Houſe of Commons, and other- 
& viſe to increaſe their ſtrength, the fomenting a Malignant 
e party throughout the Kingdom, the Jealouſies between the 
„ King, and his Parliament, And after many bitter and Sc- 
| Cc 3 ditious 
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ditious expreſſions of the Court, and of all thoſe who were 


not of his mind, he concluded, © That he had nothing to 3 


e poſe to their Lordſhips by way of requeſt or deſire from 


e the Houſe of Commons; he doubted not, but their Judg- | 


cc ments would tell them what was to be done; their Con- 
ce ſciences, their Honours, their Intereſts, would call upon 
*them for the doing of it. The Commons would be glad 
ce to have their help and concurrence in ſaving the Kingdom; 
* but if their Lordſhips ſhould fail, it ſhould not diſcourage 
te them in doing their Duty; and whether the Kingdom be 
*loſt, or ſaved, they ſhould be ſorry, that the ſtory of this 


e preſent Parliament ſhould tell Poſterity, that, in ſo great 


* danger and extremity, the Houſe of Commons ſhould bc 
* inforced to fave the Kingdom alone, and that the Houſe 


* of Peers ſhould have no part in the Honour of the preſer- 


ation of it, they having ſo great an intereſt in the good 


© ſuccels of thoſe endeavours, in reſpect of their great Eſtates, 


* and high degrees of Nobility. 


As$S00x as this Conference was ended, the Speaker of 


the Houſe of Commons was appointed to give Mr Pym ſo- 
lemn Thanks for his fo well performing that ſervice, and to 


His Speech 
Printed by 
Order. 


require him to deliver his Speech in writing in to the Houſe, 
that it might be Printed; which was done accordingly, to 
the end that the People might underſtand, beſides — 

proaches upon the King, how negligent the Houſe of Peers 


were of their welfare and ſecurity. : 


Tur ſame day and hour after that Conference, a great 
number of People, in the name of the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
ty of Hertford, preſented a Petition to the Houle of Peers ; 


in which, amongſt other particulars, * They complain'd of 
the delay of putting the Kingdom into a poſture of War for 


te their better defence, and the want of complyance by that 
* Honourable Houle with the Houſe of Commons, in enter- 
ce taining thoſe many good Motions, and Paſſing thoſe neceſ- 


_ <fary Bills preſented to them from that Houſe for the Com- 


mon Good. And therefore they deſired them, for the bet- 
*ter removing of all the cauſes and ſprings of their Fears 
*and Troubles, that the evil Counſellors, and others hinder- 
e ing the Publick Good, might be taken from his Majeſty, 
*and the Voting of the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords, to be re- 
* mov d out of that — 1h Houſe: And that the Peti- 
* tioners, who would be ever ready to hazard their Lives and 


© Eſtates for the defence of the King and Parliament, the Pri- 
© vileges of the ſame, and in ſpecial thoſe noble Lords and 


Gentlemen in both Houſes, whoſe endeavours were for the 


* Publick Good, might have liberty to Proteſt againſt all 


**chole, as Enemies to the Kingdom, who refuſed to _ 
wit 


S re- 
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te with thoſe Honourable Lords and the Houſe of Commons, 
e for the putting the Kingdom into a way of Safety, under 
te the Command of ſuch Pertons, as the Parliament ſhould 
e appoint. But neither this, nor any of the other Proceed- 
ings were relented by the Houſe of Peers, though their Pri- 
vileges were not only invailed, bur the very Freedom and 
Liberty of Parliament abſolutely taken away and deſtroyed 
thereby. 

Wutn the Houſe of Commons found that none of theſe 
extraordinary ways would throughly Subdue the Houic of 
Lords, but that, though they had very ſturdy Champions 
there, the Major part, albeit the Biſhops, and all the Re- 
cuſant Lords were driven from thence, {till oppoted them, 


4.07 


whereby neither the Bill for the taking away the Biſhops 


Votes, nor about Preſſing, could Pals, and that they perem- 
ptorily ſtill refuſed to joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia 
they found a new way, as unpractiſed and as unnatural as 
any of the former, whereby they would be ſure to have an 
influence upon the Houſc of Peers. It is an old Cuſtom, 
and Privilege of that Houſe, that upon any ſolemn Debate, 
whoſoever is not ſatisfied with the concluſion and judgment 
of the Houſe, may demand leave to enter his Proteſtation, 
which muſt be granted. The original of this was in Jealous 
Times, when Men deſired, for avoiding the ill conſequence 


of — Act there, that their Diſſents might appear; and was 


very ſeldom practiced, but when they conceiv'd Religion, or 
the Crown, trenched upon; inſomuch as you ſhall not find, 
in the Journals of many Parliaments, one Proteſtation enter'd; 
and when there was any, there was no more in the Records, 
than, after the Reſolution of the Houſe is enter d, That 
* ſuch a Lord deſired that his Proteſtation or Diſſent might 


* be enter d, and oftentimes when ſeveral have diſſented from 


the general Opinion, not above one or two have enter'd theit 
Proteſtation. But ſince this Parliament, as they alter'd this 
Cuſtom from caſes of high Concernment to the molt trivial 
Debates, the Minor part ordinarily entering their Proteſta- 
tion, to the end that their Opinions might be taken notice 


| of, and who were oppoſite to them, whereby the Good and 


Bad Lords were known and publiſhed ; ſo they alter'd the 
form, and inſtcad of ſhort general Entries, cauſed the matter 
of Debate to be ſumm'd up, and thereupon their Proteſta- 


tion, © That they were not to be anſwerable for any Inconve- 


e nĩencies or Miſchiefs, that ſhould befal the Common-wealth 


* by reaſon of this or that Reſolution. So that from an A& 
for the particular Indemnity of the Perſon, that wade it, it 


grew ſometimes to be a reproaching and arraigning the ſenſe 


of the Houſe by any Factious number that diſagreed. Then 
Cc4 becauſe 
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becauſe the Houſe of Peers is a Court of Record, they con- 


cluded, © That any Man upon any occaſion might peruſe the 
Journals, and fo every Night the Houſe of Commons 
could {ee how the Debates had been managed and carried all 
the Day, and take publick notice, and make uſe of it accord- 


ingly, which they could not do of thoſe diſcourſes they re- 


celv d from their Confidents ; for ſupplying whereof this un- 
juſtifiable merhod was found out. For though it is a Court 
of Record, the higheſt Court, and the Acts of Judgments 
of Parliament are Records, to which the Subje& may = 
all occaſions reſort, yet they ought not to make uſe of that 
Liberty in order to queſtion any Words ſpoken, or Acts done, 
and remember'd there; of which if the Lords are not the 
only Judges, their Privileges are much leſs than the Com- 
mons in truth have, and may juſtly claim. Ys 

IT happen'd, about this time, that upon ſome Overture in 
the Lords Houle, which pleaſed them not, the Violent Party 
there, in a diſorderly manner, cry'd out, Adjourn, Adjourn, 
being not willing the matter ſhould then come into debate; 
others were not willing that the Houſe ſhould Adjourn. The 
Duke of Richmond troubled at that Tumultuary and indirect 
proceeding, ſaid, without directing himſelf to the Speaker, 
* If they would Adjourn, he wiſhed it might be for fix 
* Months, or words to that effect; upon which ſome of the 
other Party immediately moved, That the Houſe might not 
© riſe, and that the Duke would explain himſelf, and anſwer 
the making ſuch a Motion, as, — granted, would be 
te deſtructive to the Common- wealth. The Duke ſaid, He 
* made no Motion, but uſed that expreſſion, to ſhew his diſ- 
like of the other Motion to Adjourn at that time, when 
there was buſineſs in agitation of great Concernment ; and 


that when he ſpoke, all Men being upon their feet, and | 


* out of the places, he conceiv'd the Houſe had been Up. 
Upon this he was required to withdraw; and then they, who 
had long looked upon him with great Envy and Animoſity, 
as the only great Perſon, and Officer at Court, who had diſ- 
countenanced their power, and their ſtratagems, and had 


with notable Courage always oppoſed their extravagancies, 
and ſervile complying with the Houſe of Commons, and ſub- 


mitting to the Tumults, and had with ſingular Conſtancy 
preſerv'd his Duty and Fidelity to his Majeſty unviolated, in- 


veigh d againſt that Motion, © As of too Serious a nature to 


* be made a jeſt of, and fit to be Cenſured as moſt pernicious 
to This Kingdom, and deſtructive to Ireland; the War 
*whercof could not proceed, if the Parliament ſhould have 
a on Adjourned for fix Months, as his Lordſhip had pro- 
ec po 0 | | — | 
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O the other fide, it was alledg d, That the Motion had 


ce never been made to the Houſe; and therefore they ought 
* no more to queſtion, or take notice of it, than of every 
light or frolick Diſcourſe or Expreſſion, that negligently, or 
© caſually fell from any Man; which would take away all li- 
*berty of Converſation. However, that if it had been ſe- 
© riouſly, and formally made, it could be no Crime, it being 
«the neceflary Liberty and Privilege of every Member to 


* make any Motion he thought in his judgment fit, which 


* the Houſe would approve, or reject, as it found reaſonable. 
* And that, fince it was as ck in the Houſe's Power to 
* Adjourn for ſix Months, as for fix Days, it was as lawful 
*ro move the one as the other; of which there could not be 
ce the leaſt inconvenience, becauſe the Houſe would be ſure 
*to reject it, if it were not found proper. After a very 
fierce, and eager Debate, in which much Bitterneſs and Vi- 
rulency was expreſſed, it was Reſolv d by the Major part, 


That the Duke had committed no Offence ; and ſo he was 


* as regularly abſoly'd as was poſſible. Hereupon the Earls of 
Nort land, Pembroke, Eſſex, and Holland, who thought 
the Duke's Affection and Duty to his Maſter a Reproach, and 
his intereſt prejudicial to Them, with the reſt of that Party 
enter d their Proteſtation; That whereas ſuch a Motion had 
*been made by the Duke of Richmond, and upon being que- 
te ſtioned for the ſame, he had been acquitred by the Major 
«part, They were free from the Miſchiefs or Inconve- 
te niences, which might attend the not puniſhing of an Offence 
*rending ſo much to the prejudice of King or Kingdom. 
T x 1s Proteſtation, by the advice of that Nights meeting, 
was, the next Day, taken notice of in the Houſe of Commons, 
and the matter it ſelf of the Motion inlarged upon, by all poſ- 


ſible and Rhetorical aggravations, concerning the Perſon, and 


his intereſt, according to the licence of that Houſe, and that 
People. It was ſaid, Here was an evil Counſellor, that had 
te diſcover'd himſelf, and no doubt had been the Author of 
* many of thoſe evil Counſels, which had brought that trou- 
*ble upon us; that he h 
ce and had been made a Grandee of that Kingdom, and had 
te been ever ſince notoriouſly of that Faction; that his Siſters 
*were Papiſts, and — Fa his Affection was to be que- 
*ſtioned in Religion; that, from the beginning of this Par- 
*1jament, he had been oppoſite to all their proceedings, and 


vas an Enemy to Reformation; that he had vehemently 
«* oppoſed the Attainder of the Earl of Strafford ; was a Friend 


*to Biſhops; and now, to prevent any pothbility of Refor- 
mation, which could not be effected without the Concur- 


L rence of the two Houſes, had deſperately moved in the 


cc Houſe 


receiv'd his Education in Spain, 
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te Houſe of Peers, where he had a great Faction, that it would 


« Adjourn for fix Months; in which time the Malignant Party 
ce of which he might well be thought the Head, and had 


ce the greateſt influence upon the King's Affections, would 


«prevail fo far, that all future hopes would be render d de- 
ce ſperate, and the Kingdom of Ireland be utterly loſt, and 
* poſleſted by the 1 that they were therefore to take 
ce this opportunity, which God had given them, to remove ſo 
« Malignant and dangerous a Perſon from the King, and one 
* ſo ſuſpected, from ſo important a Charge as the Cinque 
te Ports, of which the Duke was Lord Warden, and to fend 


to the Lords to joyn with them in a deſire to the King to 


* that purpoſe. ew 

Ox the other ſide, it was objected, that © Whilſt they 
* were ſo Sollicitous for their own Privileges, and ſenſible of 
*the breach and violation of them, they could not more 
e juſtify thoſe, who had been the Adviſers of ſuch breaches, 
*than by offering the like treſpaſs to the Privileges of the 
ce Peers: that the life of that Council depended on the liberty 
* of Speech, and where there was fo different Minds, ghere 
© muſt be different Expreſſions, and if one Houſe might᷑ take 
e notice what the other Houſe ſaid, or did, within Thoſe 


* Walls, the Lords would as well queſtion Their Members, as 
they did now one of the Lords; which would take away 


*all freedom of Debate: that they could not Examine the 
© Circumſtances, which attended that Motion, if any ſuch 


«was made; and therefore could not fo much as, in their — 
ce vate underſtandings make a reaſonable judgment of ir, but 


that they were naturally to preſume the Circumſtances were 


* ſuch, as took away the Offence of the Motion; for that the 
Major part of that Houſe where the words were ſpoken, 


*andat the time when they were ſpoken, had, upon Solemn 
Debate, concluded, that there was no Crime in them; and 


te that they were not only the Proper, but the Only Judges 


e in that Caſe: and if the Commons ſhould intermeddle 


*therewith, it was no otherwiſe, than, by the ſtrength of the 
Major part of the Houſe of Commons, to make the Minor 
part of that Houſe; 
© which they would not ſuffer to be offer d to themſelves. 

Ix was alledy'd, That the Duke was a Perſon of great 
* Honour and Integrity, and of fo unblemiſhed a' Fame, that 


*in all the diſcovery of the Court Offences, there was not any 


te reflection upon him. That his Education had been, accord- 
© ing to the beſt Rules of the Greateſt Perſons, for ſome years 
© beyond the Seas; and that, having ſpent more time in France 
*and Italy, he viſited Spain; where bis 

*known, and no queſtion as a Compliment to this Kingdom, 


with 


Great Quality being 
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«with which it was then in ſtreight Allyance and Confede- 
*racy, that King had conferr d the Honour of Grandee upon 
* him; which was of no other advantage or ſignification to 
*him, than to be Cover'd in the Preſence of that King, as 
ce the principal Subjects there are. That his Affection to the 
«Proteſtant Religion was unqueſtionable and very Eminent; 
*and though his Siſters, who had been bred under their Moy 
«ther, were Roman Catholicks, yet his Brothers, of whote 
Education He had taken the ſole Care, were very good Pro- 
ce reſtants. „ | 

*T rx AT his opinions in Parliament had been very avow'd, 
and were to be preſumed to be according to his Conſciencc, 


in the profeſſion of which he was fo publick, that there was 


* reaſon to believe he uſed no ill arts in private; ſince he 


* had the Courage to do that Aloud, which he had reaſon to 


*bclieve would diſpleaſe many. Thar it would be a great 
te prejudice, and blemiſh to their Councils and Diſcoveries, if 
*after ſo long diſcourſe of a Malignant Party, and evil Coun- 
*{ellors, of which they had never yet named any, they ſhould 
*firſt brand This Lord with that imputation upon ſuch 4 
ce ground and occaſion, as muſt include all thoſe Lords who had 
*abſolv'd him, which was the Major part of the Lords. In a 


*word, that it would look as if they had deviſed thoſe new 


*words to make Men afraid, and keep them in reſerve to ap- 
«ply to all thoſe with whom they were Angry. 

B u Tnotwithſtanding all this, and all the reaſon that could 
be ſpoken on that part, and that there could be none on the 
other, after a Debate of very many hours, till after nine of 
the Clock at Night (the lateſt that ever was in the Parlia- 
ment, but that of the Remonſtrance) in which it was evident, 
that they meant, as far as in them lay, to Confound all thoſe, 


whom they could not Convert; it was Reſolv'd by the Ma- 


jority of Voices, not half of the Houle being preſent at that 
unſeaſonable time of the Debate, That they ſhould accuſe the 
Duke of Richmond to the Lords to be one of the Malignant 


Party, and an evil Counſellor to his Majeſty; and to deſire 


*them to joyn ina requeſt to the King, that he might be re- 
*mov'd from any Office or Imployment about his Perſon; 


\ which was ſolemnly recommended to the Lords accordingly 


and by them fo far receiv'd, that though the defire was re- 
jected, no diſlike or diſapprobation of the Matter or the Man- 


ner was inthe leaſt diſcover'd, or inſiſted on. 


ALL things thus prepared, and ſo many Lords driven and 


kept from the Houſe, beſides the Biſhops, and they that ſtay'd 
there, by this laſt inſtance, inſtructed how to carry themſelves, 
at leaſt how they provoked the Good Lords to Proteſt, they 

Reſoly d once more to try whether the Houle of Peers would 


be 
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be induced to joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia, which they 
had twice refuſed; and to that purpoſe, their old Friends of 
the City in the ſame numbers flocked to Weſtminſter, but un- 
der the new, receiv'd, and allowed, ſtyle of Petitioners; but 
as unlike Petitioners to any of thoſe Lords or Commons, 
whom they underſtood to be Malignant, as the other Tumults 
had been. From theſe Herds there were two notable Peti- 
tions deliver'd to the Houſe of Commons, the one from the 
Porters, their number, as they ſaid, conſiſting of fifteen 
Thouſand ; the other under the title of many Thouſands of 
poor People in, and about the City of London. The Porters, 
with great Eloquence, confeſſed The unexpreſſible pains, 
*that Honourable Houſe had taken for the Good of Church 
and State; which deſerv'd to be Recorded to their Eternal 
« Fame, though the Effects of thoſe unwearied endeavours 
te were not produced, by reaſon of the prevalence of that ad- 
«verſe Malignant, Blood-ſucking, Rebellious Party, by the 
* power of which the Privileges of Parliament, and the Li- 
_ Eberty of the Subject was trampled upon, the Rebellion in 
ce Ireland increaſed, and all Succours and Relief for that King- 
dom obſtructed. They faid, © That Trade had been long 
te languiſning, but was now dead by the Fears, Jealouſies, and 
te Diſtractions they lay under, for want of Fortification of the 
Cinque Ports, which was a great incouragement to the Pa- 
*viſts to make Inſurrections, and did much animate a For- 
*reign Power to invade us: that by the deadneſs of Trade 
e they did want imployment in ſuch a meaſure, as did make 
te their Lives very uncomfortable; therefore their Requeſt 
tes, that That extream neceſſity of theirs might be taken 
tinto ſerious Conſideration, and that the Honourable Houſe 
* of Commons would fall upon the ſpeedieſt courſe for aba- 
„e ting and quelling the Pride, Outrage, and Inſolency of the 
ee adverſe Party at Home; that the Land might be ſecured by 
© Fortifying the Cinque Ports, and putting the People into 
te a poſture of Defence, that all their Fears, or as many as 
ee could, might be remoy'd, and that Trade might be again 
e ſet up and , that their wants might be in ſome mea- 


te ſure ſupplied. They further deſired that — might be 


* done upon Offenders, according as the Atrocity of their 
Crimes had deſerv'd; for if thoſe things were any longer 
* ſuſpended, they ſhould be forced to Extremities not fit to be 
e named, and to make that ſaying, That Neceſſity hath 
*no Law. They ſaid they had nothing to loſe but their 
«Lives, and thoſe they would willingly expoſe to the utmoſt 
te peril, in defence of the Houſe of Commons, according to 
te their Proteſtation, &c. 5 
Tux other was a Petition in the names of many Thouſand 


of 


L ſeries are grown inſupportable, we having already oe all 
(that little means, which we had — by God's 
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of poor People, and brought by a multitude of ſuch, who 


ſeem'd eu red for any Exploit. I have thought fit, for the 
rareneſs of it, and the rare Effect it produced, to inſert that 


Petition in Terms as it was preſented, Thus, 


To the Honour able the Houſe of Commons now aſſembled in 


Parliament. 


i 


The humble Petition of many Thouſands of poor People 
ein and about the City of London. 


„Hon ſheweth, that your Petitioners have lain a 


long time under great preſſures, and grievances both in Li- 
*berties and Conſciences, as hath been largely, and ſundry 
*times, ſhewed and declared, by ſeveral Petitions exhibited 
to this Honourable Aſſembly both by the Citizens, and Ap- 
* prenticcs of the City of London, and divers Counties and 
parts of this Kingdom, from which we hoped long e re this, 
* by your pious care to have been delivered. 

*BurT now we, who are of the meaneſt Rank and Quality, 
* being touched with penury, are very ſenſible of the ap- 
e proaching ſtorms of Ruine, which hang over our Heads, and 


threaten to overwhelm us, by reaſon of the ſad diſtractions 


vc occaſioned chiefly and originally, as your Petitioners hum- 
* bly conceive, by the prevalency of the Biſhops, and the 
*<Popiſh Lords, and others of that Malignant Faction; who 
t make abortive all good Motions, which tend to the Peace, 
* and Tranquillity of this Kingdom of England, and have 
* hitherto hinder'd the ſending relief to our Brethren in Ire- 
* land, although they lye weltering in blood; which hath 
* given ſuch head to the Adverſaries, that we juſtly fear the 
like calamities inevitably to befal us Here, when they have 


«yented their rage and malice There. 


ALL which, occaſions ſo great a decay and ſtop of Trade, 
that your Petitioners are utterly impoveriſhed, and our mi- 


bleſ- 


« ſing, and our great labour, obtain'd; many of us have 


r not, nor cannot tell where to get bread to ſuſtain our ſelves 
and families; and others of us are almoſt arrived at the 


« {ame Port of calamity ; ſo that unleſs ſome ſpeedy m_—_ 
« be taken for the removal of all ſuch obſtructions, whic 


© hinder the happy progreſs of your great endeavours, your 


« Petitioners ſhall not reſt in quietneſs, but ſhall be forced 
c to lay hold on the next remedy which is at hand, to remove 
te the diſturbers of our Peace; Want and neceſſity breaking 


vill 


A the bounds of Modeſty: and rather than your Petitioners 
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ce will ſuffer themſelves, and their families, to periſh through 
« Hunger and neceſſity, though hitherto patiently groaned 
ce under, they cannot leave any means uneſſayed for their 
ce relief. 
«THe Cry therefore of the Poor, and Needy, your Poor 
ce Petitioners, is, that ſuch Perſons, who are the obſtacles of 
te our peace, and hinderers of the happy proceedings of this 


« Parliament, and the enjoyment of the looked for purity of *<H 
«Religion, ſafety of our lives, and return of our welfarcs, * 
* may be forthwith publickly declared, to the end they may * 
ebe made manifeſt; the removal of whom we humbly con- *L 
*ceive will be a Remedy to cure our miſeries, and put a tO 
ce period to theſe diſtractions: and that thoſe Noble Worthies * We 
ce of the Houſe of Peers, who concur with your happy Votes, te th 
te may be earneſtly deſired to joyn with this Honourable A 
* Houſe, and to Sit and Vote as one entire body ; which we ſum 
* hope will remove from us our deſtructive Fears, and pre- wit] 
event that, which Apprehenſion will make the Wiſeſt and 26 
e Peaceableſt men to put into Execution. -" _ 
*For the Lord's ſake hear us, and let our Religion, Lives, jor 
*and Welfares be precious in your fight, that the loyns of witl 
te the Poor may bleſs you, and pray, Cc. > — 
a 

Ar r ER this ſcandalous and extravagant Petition deliver d, "Of 
the Houſe, according to its gracious cuſtom, ordered thanks wha 
to be given for their great kindneſs. To the Which when juſt 
it was delivered by the Speaker , who told them that the 2 
ear 


Houſe was in conſideration of thoſe things, whereof they . 
complained, ſome of that Rabble, no doubt as they had been of ri 
taught, replied, That they never doubted the Houſe of lelvc 
* Commons, but they heard all ſtuck in the Lords Houſe, and joyn 


e they deſired to know the Names of thoſe Peers, who hin- ing 
dered the agreement between the Good Lords and the * 
* Commons: which they preſſed with unheard of rudeneſs of tk 
and 18 and with a ſeeming unwillingneſs withdrew, | in tl 
 whilit the Houſe took the matter into further conſideration. 2 my 
YET notwithſtanding this Provocation, and that it was Cou 
urged by many Members, ſome of which had been aſſaulted Peri! 
and ill intreated by that Rabble in their paſſage to the Houſe, Hou 
© That the countenancing ſuch Licentious perſons and pro- man 
ce ceedings would be a great blemiſh to their Counſels, they they 
were again called in; and told, That the Houſe of Com- and 
© mons had endeavoured, and would continue thoſe endea- it m 
*yours for their relief; and they doubred not, when they how 


ce had delivered their Petition, and what they had faid, to the took 
*Lords, which they would preſently do, the cauſes of their 
*evils would be found out, and ſome ſpeedy courſe reſolved 


upon 
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ce upon for their relief; and therefore deſired them with pa- 
ce tience to attend a further Anſwer. And accordingly that 
Petition was ſolemnly read, and delivered to the Lords at 
a Conference; and the Conference no ſooner ended, than 
Mr Hollis, one of thoſe Five whom the King had accuſed a 
Month before of High Treaſon, was ſent to the Lords in a 
Meſſage to defire them, © That they would joyn with the 
« Houſe of Commons in their deſire to the King about the _— 
« Militia; to which he added, © That if that defire of the Þ 


« Houle of Commons was not aſſented to, he defired thoſe ; 
«[ords who were willing to concur, would find ſome means 2 
«to make themſelves known, that it might be known who 4 


« were againſt them, and they might make it known to thoſe 
te that ſent them. 

AFTER which Motion, and Meſſage, the Lords again re- 
ſume the Debate; which the Earl of Northumberland begun 
with a profeſſion, That whoſoever refuſed, in that parti- 
*cular, to joyn with the Houſe of Commons, were, in His 
* opinion, Enemies to the Common- wealth; when the Ma- 
jor part of that Houſe had twice before refuſed to concur 
with them in it. Yet when his Lordſhip was queſtion'd for 
that Unparliamentary language, all the other Lords of that 
Faction joyned with him; and declared, © Thar ic was Their 
te opinion likewiſe : the Rabble being at the door to execute 
whatever they were directed: ſo that many Lords out of a 
juſt indignation to ſee their Honours, and their Liberties Sa- 
crificed to the People by Themſelves ; others, out of real 
fear of being murder'd, if they ſhould, in that conjuncture 
of time, inſiſt on their former reſolutions, withdrawing them- 
ſelves; the Major part of thoſe, who ſtayed, concluded to ne 14 

joyn with the Houſe of Commons in their deſire concern- ?4* te Bi 
ing the Militia. . „ | Militia, | 

W1Turx two days after this agreement, and ſubmiſſion 
of the Lords, another Petition was preſented to the Commons, 
in the name of the inhabitants of the County of Surry, by 
2 multitude of People, who were, or pretended to be of that 
County, and Subſcribed by above two thouſand hands. Their 
Petition was of the ordinary ſtrain, full of deyotion to the 

| Houſe of Commons, and _— to execute all their com- 
mands; but with it they preſented likewiſe a Petition, which 
they intended to preſent to the Lords, if They approved it, 
and was Subſcribed by above two thouſand hands; by which 
it may appear Where that Petition was drawn, and When, 
however the hands were procured. The Petition to the Lords 
took notice Of their happy concurrence with the Houſe of 
Commons in ſettling the Militia, and Forts, in ſuch hands 
eas the Common-wealth might Confide in, and the 72 | 
x cc om 


| 
| 
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* dom in ſuch a poſture as might be for its defence, and ſafe- 
te guard: yet they complained of the miſerable condition of 
* Ireland, which they ſaid, by the delay it had found amongſt 
* their Lordſhips, notwithſtanding the preſſing endeavours of 
t the Houſe of Commons, together with many of their Lord- 
ſhips, had been expoſed to the inhuman cruelties of their 
* mercileſs Enemies. With like grief they apprehended the 
*DiſtraQtions of this Nation, the compoſure of which was 
*alcogether hopeleſs, ſo long as the King's Throne was ſur- 
* rounded with evil Counſellors, and ſo long as the Votes of 

* Popiſh Lords and Biſhops were continued in their Houſe. 
<WHEREFOKE they did humbly pray, and beſeech their 
 ©Lordſhips, that they would go on in a conſtant Union with 
«the Houſe of Commons, in providing for the Kingdom's 


« ſafety ; that all evil Counſellors might be found out, Ire- 


ce land reliev d; that the Votes of the popiſh Lords, and 
te Biſhops might be ſpeedily removed; that fo the Peace of 
ce the Kingdom might be liſh'd, the Privileges of Parlia- 
* ment vindicated, and the purity of Religion ſettled, and pre- 
* ſerved. And, they faid, they ſhould be in duty obliged to 
ce defend, and maintain with their Lives and Eſtates, their 
Lordſhips, as far as they ſhould be united with the Ho- 
* nourable Houſe of Commons, in all their juſt and pious 
Wu cn Petition was read in the Houſe of Commons, and 
approved, and the Petitioners thanked for their kind expreſ- 
ſions therein; and then it was delivered by them at the Bar 
of the Houſe of Peers: who, within a day or two, paſſed both 
azd the Bills the Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes, and that con- 
—_— cerning Preſſing, which had lain fo long deſperate, whilſt the 
and Preſſing. s came, and fat with freedom in the Houſe. And theſe 
Beth Houſes marvellous things done, they again Adjourn both Houſes into 
adjourn» Ludin, to lay the Scene for future Action. TR 
London. Uros the ſecond day of February, ſome Members, ap- 
Both Houſes pointed by both Houles, attended his Majeſty at Windſor, 
' Petition the With their Petition, © That he would forthwith put the Tower 
King rouch= of I gndon, and all other Forts, and the whole Militia of 
ende, and © the Kingdom, into the hands of ſuch perſons, as ſhould be 
rb. © recommended unto his Majeſty by both Houſes of Parlia- 
„ment; which, they aſſured themſelves, would be a hopeful 
«entrance into thole courſes, which, through God's bleſſing, 
< ſhould be effectual for the removing all difidence, and mit- 
- VR between his Majeſty and his People; and for 
«eſtabliſhing and enlarging the Honour, Cm and Power 
© of his Majeſty, and Royal poſterity ; and for the reſtoring 
Land confirming the Peace, and Happineſs, of his loyal Sub- 
*jeasin all his Dominious. And to that their moſt 1 
| | « Petition, 
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Petition, they ſaid, they did, in all humility, expect his 


e ſpeedy and gracious Anſwer, the great Diſtractions, and 


Diſtempers of the Kingdom, not admitting any delay. 
Arx the ſame time they likewiſe preſented another Petition 

to him, concerning the accuſed Members; in which they be- 

{ought him, © To give directions, that the Parliament might 


be informed before Friday next (which was within two days) 


* what proof there was againſt them, that accordingly they 


might be called to a legal Trial; it being the undoubted 


* right, and Privilege of Parliament, that no Member of Par- 


<ljament could be procceded againſt, without the conſent 


© of Parliament. | 
HIS Majelty now found that theſe perſons could not be 
compounded with, and that their purpole was, by degrees, 
to get ſo much Power into their hands that they need not 
care for what was left in His; and that the Lords were in no 
degree to be relied upon to maintain their Own Privileges, 
much leſs to defend His Rights; and that they had the power 
generally to impoſe upon the People's Underſtanding contra- 
ry to their own Senſcs, and ro perſwade them, © That they 
*werc in danger to be invaded by Foreign Enemies, when 
the King was not only in peace with all Chriſtian Princes, 
but almoſt all other Nations fo imbroyled in Var, that they 
all deſired the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of Exgland; none 
was in caſe or condition to diſturb it: * And that there was 
4 decay and deadneſs of Trade, and Want and Poverty 
* growing upon the whole Kingdom, when no man living 
had ever remember'd the like Plenty over the whole Land, 


and Trade was at that height, that the like had never been 


known. 


H E reſolved therefore to remove himſelf to a greater di- De Kg 


ſtance from London, where the Fears and ſealouſies grew ; 7: 


and conſtantly to deny to paſs any Act, that ſhould be recom- her from 
mended to him from the two Houſes, except what might 


concern Ireland, till he might have a full proſpect of all they 
intended to demand, and an equal aſſurance how far they in- 
tended to gratify him for all his condeſcenſions; which reſo- 


lution was very Parliamentary, it having been rarely known, 


till this preſent Parliament, that the King conſented to any 
Acts, ail the determination of the Seſſion. 

Tu truth is, when his Majeſty found the extream ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the accuſation againſt the Members, and that the Tu- 
mults, and the Petitioners, were no other than an Army at 
the diſpoſal of thoſe, in whom he had no reaſon to pur his 
confidence, and that all ſuch who expreſſed any eminent 
zeal to his Service, would be taken from him under the ſtyle 
of Delinquents and Malignants, he reſolved that the Queen, 
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who was very full of fears, ſhould go to Portſmouth, Colonel 2 
Goring, who was Governour thereof, having found means to { 
make good impreſſions again in their Majelties of his Fide- } 
lity ; and that Himſelf would go to Hull, where his Magazine 


of Canon, Arms, and Ammunition was; and that being ſe- t 
cured in thoſe ſtrong places, whither they who wiſhed him r 
well, might reſort, and be protected, he would fit ſtill, till 1 
they who were over- active, would come to reaſon. | '1 

Bu r this, though reſolved with ſo much ſecrecy, that it v 
was not communicated to three perſons (as I have been ſince = 
aſſured by thoſe who knew) whether by the Treachery of t. 
one of thoſe few, or by the Curioſity of others (which I ra; ei 
ther believe) who found means to over-hear all private diſ- tl 
courſes (as both Bed-chambers were inhabited, and every tl 
corner poſſeſſed, by diligent Spies upon their Maſter, and cc 
Miſtreſs) was imparted to thole who procured thoſe Orders cc 
before mention'd for Hull and Portſmouth ; by reaſon whereof, P 
and the advice, and promiſe of many Lords, That they E 
* would firmly unite themſelves for the juſt ſupport of the cc 
Regal power, with the extream apprehenſion the Queen . 


had of danger, that Counſel was laid aſide. That, which cc 
wrought ſo much upon the Queen's fears, beſides the general c 
obſervation how the King was betrayed, and how his Rights, lu 


4 and Power, were every day wreſted from him, was an ad- co 
3 vertiſement, that ſhe had received, of a deſign in the preva- M 
5 lent Party to have accuſed her Majeſty of High Treaſon; of wa 
which, without doubt, there had been ſome diſcourſe in their ſu 
3 moſt private Cabals, and, I am perſwaded, was imparted to in 
b her upon deſign, and by connivance (for there were ſome vel 
Eg incorporated into that Faction, who exactly knew her na- ani 
$ ture, paſſions, and infirmities ) that the diſdain of it might be 


tranſport her to ſomewhat which, might give Them advan- to 
tage. And ſhortly after that diſcovery to her Majeſty, thole ſ ap 
perſons before mention'd were accuſed of High Treaſon ; 12 
yet afterwards, when they had received the full fruits, they mai; 
found means to complain, As a great argument of the ma- no 
*lignity of thoſe perſons of nearneſs to both their Majeſties, | prc 
that an infuſion had been made to the Queen, that there © for 
© was a purpoſe of accuſing her of High Treaſon, and folemn- KU buf 
ly by Meflage Beſought her to diſcover, Who had done ©o 
* that malicious Office ; when they very well knew Who it 
was, and for Whoſe fake the Queen was brought to return | © c 
Anſwer, That ſhe had heard ſuch a diſcourſe, but took no liti. 
notice of it, as never believing it; whereas if ſhe could have no 
been compelled to have diſcovered, how they knew that the co 
Queen been informed, all the ſecret would have appear- re 
ed; the ſame perſon firſt telling her what was in 2 my 
again | 
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againſt her, and then returning Intelligence of any expreſ- 
fions, and diſtemper, he might eafily obſerve upon the appre- 


henſion which the other begor. 


Bur both King and Queen were then upon that diſadvan- 
tage, that all their words, and actions, which were the pure 
reſults of their own reaſons, and judgments upon what they 
ſaw every day occurred, were called the effects of evil Coun- 
ſels, that ſo they might rake the liberty to reproach them 
with the more licence; whillt what they received by the moſt 


| ſecret perjury of Bed-Chamber Spies, or what they forged 


themſelves, was urged as the reſult of common Fame, or the 


effects of their Fears and Iealouſies, to the rancor of which 


the moſt precious balm of the Crown muſt be applied. And 
therefore it was concluded, © That the Queen ſhould take the 
* opportunity of her Daughter the Princeſs Mary's Journey 
ce into Holland (who had been before married to the young 


Prince of Orange, and was now ſolemnly deſired by the States 


Embaſſadours to come into that Country) To tranſport her 
* ſelf into Holland, patiently to expect an amendment of the 


te the North, and reſide at Torb, and deny all Particulars, till 
« the Whole alteration ſhould be framed. But the firſt reſo- 


lution concerning the Queen was only publiſhed, the other, 


concerning the King, communicated to very few; both their 
Majeſties being reduced to ſo great wants, that the Queen 
was compelled to coyn, or fell, her Chamber: Plate for the 


| ſupply of her moſt neceſſary occaſions, there being no money 
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c affairs of England; and that the King ſhould retire into 


in the Exchequer, or in the power of the Miniſters of the Re- 


venue; the Officers of the Cuſtoms, out of which the allow- 


ance for the weekly ſupport of their Majeſties houſhold had 
been made, being enjoyned by the Houſe of Commons, not 
to iſſue out any money, without their particular conſent, and 
approbation. a 


Ix was evident now that the accuſed Members were too 


mighty for the King or the Law, and that they would admir 
no other Judges of their guilt, than Themſelves, nor rules of 


procceding,than the Plurality of their own voices: and there- 


fore the King reſolv d to give over any more thought of that 
buſineſs. And fo to that Petition he Anſwer d, That as he 
© once conceiv'd that he had ground enough to accuſe them, 
* {vo Now he found as good cauſe wholly to wave any proſe- 
ce cution of them. The other Petition concerning the Mi- 
litia gave him more trouble; for though he was reſolved in 


no degree to conſent to it, yet he was willing, till all things 


could be ready for the Queen's Journey, and fo for his own 


remove, rather to Delay it, than deny it; leſt the ſame Ar- 


my of Petitioners might come to Windſor to perſwade him, 
"= | which 
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which had converted, or prevailed over the Houle of Peers. 
And he was perſwaded by ſome, who thought they knew 
the temper of both Houſes, that though they were now united 
in the Matter, they might eaſily be divided upon the Circum- 
ſtances; and that they would not be of one mind in the 
election of the Perſons to be Confided in. So that to that 
Petition his Majeſty returned this Anſwer : 

The King's THAT he was willing to apply a remedy not only to 
«Anſwer to 
the Petition 


meMilieie. cc vas intended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons, whom they 
« deſired to be Commanders of the Militia in the ſeveral 
© Counties, and likewiſe to what time it ſhould be limited, 
«that no power ſhould be exccuted by his Majeſty alone 
« without the advice of Parliament, Then he would declare 
ee that he would be content to put in all the Forts, and over 
*the Militia, ſuch Perſons as both Houſes of Parliament 
* ſhould either approve, or recommend to him; ſo that the 
«before declared the names of the perſons, whom they would 
« approve or recommend; and fo that no perſons ſhould be 
te named by them, againſt whom his Majeſty ſhould have juſt 
* 2nd Unqueſtionable exception. _ 

Wu 1c Anſwer, though it was not a Conſent, gave them 
notable encouragement, and exceedingly united the vulgar 
minds to them; who concurred only with them, as they ſaw 
them like to prevail in what they weat about. And there was 
no danger of any diſunion in the Nomination of Perſons ; 

| becauſe, though they ſhould at firſt admit ſuch into the Num- 

ber, whom they could not ſufficiently truſt, nor plauſibly ex- 

— againſt, yet when they were once poſſeſſed of the power 

of Nomination, they might eaſily Weed out thoſe which 

were not agreeable to the Soil they were planted in. How- 

ever this would take up ſome time; and therefore to keep the 

King's inclination to gratify them (for ſo they would un- 
derſtand it) warm, the fame day they received this Anſwer, 

The Heuſe of they returned a Meſſage of thanks; and deſired his Majeſty, 
— Whilſt they were preparing all other particulars according 
thanks; 24 << to his command, that he would confer the cuſtody of the 
n Se. Tower upon Sr John Coniers, whom they had lately recom- 
= ms be mended to his Majeſty as a perſon of great merit. With 
made Lies- which being ſurprized, and defired likewiſe by St Fohn Byron 


tenant of the 


Tracer, do free him from the Agony and vexation of that place, which 


had expoſed his n 2 tation to the rage and fury of 
the — and —— bi to ſubmit to ſuch reproaches, 
as a generous Spirit could not brook without mack regret ; 
for he-had * frivolous ſurmiſes been ſent for as a De- 
linquent, and been brought upon his knees at the 1 * 


ce their Dangers, but to their Doubts and Fears; and there- 
concerning © fore that when he ſhould know the extent of power, which 
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both Houſes ; his Majeſty conſented to that alteration, and n. Kin 
made St John Coniers Lieutenant of the Tower. Which was z tt te 


ſuch an inſtance of his yielding upon Importunity, that from 
that time they thought themſelves even poſſeſſed of the whole 
Militia of the Kingdom. 


Wurkrs r all diligence was uſed in making preparation 


for the Queen's Journey, to divert their Councils from other 


inquiſition, the King (who had receiv'd fo many ſharp ex- 
poſtulations for breach of Privileges, and other attempts upon 
their Reputations) reſoly'd upon their publication of a bold 
ſcandal upon Himſelf by one of their principal Members, to 
expoltulate with them, and try what Satisfaction and Repara- 
tion they were prepared to give Him, who exacted fo much 
from Him. All opportunities had been taken in publick, and 
all licence given to Private and Clandeſtine forgeries to lay 
odious, or envious imputation on the King and Queen, in 
the buſineſs of Ireland; and to impute the progreſs and ſuc- 
ceſs of that Rebellion to a connivance, if not a countenance, 
from the Court: the not Levying Men, and ſending Provi- 
ſions, imputed to his Majeſty ; though he had, as is before 
obſerv'd, offered to Levy ten Thouſand Voluntiers for that 
Service, and had conſented chearfully to every Propoſition, 


that had been made with the leaſt reference to the aſſiſtance = 
of that Kingdom. Indeed he was fo alarm'd with thoſe per- 


petual odious ſuggeſtions, which he perceived wrought very 


pernicious effects in the minds of the People, that he was 


compelled to conſent to many things contrary to his Judg- 
ment and Kingly Policy, to 3 greater inconveniences 
by thoſe ſcandals, which he ſaw were prepared for him. So 


| when ſeveral Propoſitions were recommended to him by the 


two Houſes concerning thoſe Supplies, which were. to be 
{ent out of Scotland, amongſt the reſt, there was one, © That 
ce the Scots ſhould have the Command, and keeping of the 
* Town, and Caſtle of Carrick fergw; and if any Regiments, 
* or Troops, in that Province ſhould joyn with them, that 
ce they ſhould receive Orders from the Commander of the 
* Scotiſh Forces, The King conſented to all the reſt, though 
there were matters unreaſonable enough in favour of that 
Nation; but, © That, He faid, © He could not approve of; 
and wiſhed The Houſes to take that Propoſition again into 


* conſideration, as a buſineſs of very great importance, which 


ce he doubted might prove prejudicial to the Crown of Eng- 
ce I and, and the Service intended. And he ſaid, if the Houſes 
ce deſired it, he would be willing to ſpeak with the Scotifh 
© Commitſſoners, to ſee what ſatisfaction he could give them 
te therein. This Anſwer was no ſooner read, but both Houſes 


Voted, * That whoſoever gave the King advice, or Counſel, - 
| D 
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te to ſend that Anſwer, was an Enemy to the King and King- 
te dom, and a Committee appointed to find out who thoſe evil 
Counſellors were. So that, the Scotiſh Commiſſioners preſſing 
him, © That being their Native King, he would not publiſh 
«4 leſs Truſt and Confidence in them, than their Neighbour 


Nation had done, his Majeſty thought fit to conſent to the 


whole, as the two Houſes had adviſed. 

TarEx, in the carrying on the War, they allowed his 
Majeſty fo little Power, that when he recommended ſome 
Officers of prime Quality, Reputation, and Experience in the 
War, to the Lord Licutenant to be imployed in that Service, 
the Houſe of Commons by expreſs Order, and after they 
knew that his Majeſty had recommended them, rejected them, 


| becauſe they were taken notice of to have attended upon 


the King at White-Hall, as a Guard to his Perſon. And after 
all this, they took all occaſions to aſperſe him with any 
omiſſions that were in that great work, as Mi Pym had more 
particularly done, in that Speech before taken notice of, at 
the Conference with the Lords, upon the delivery of thoſe 
Seditious Petitions; of which the King could not take notice, 
leſt he ſnould be again reproached with breach of Privilege. 

Bo r when that Speech was Printed by Order of the Houſe, 


the King thought he had an opportunity to require a vindi- 


cation; and therefore, in a Letter to the Speaker, he ſent this 


Tre King Meſſage: © That he had taken notice of a Speech pretend- 


demand: re- 
paration PP ed b 


the title to have been deliver'd by M Pym in a 


ax expreſſion © Conference, and Printed by Order of the Houſe of Com- 


r mons; in which it was affirmed, that ſince the ſtop upon 


Pym'-. 


c the Ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts of both Houſes, many of 
e the chief Commanders, now in the Head of the Rebels, 


< have been ſuffered to paſs by his Majeſty's immediate War- 
te rant: and being certain of having uſed extreme caution in 


«the granting of Pafs-Ports into Ireland, he conceived, ei- 


* ther that Paper not to have been ſo delivered, and Printed, 


«az is pretended; or that Houle to have received ſome miſ- 


ce information. And therefore his 1 deſired to know, 


e whether that Speech had been ſo delivered, and Printed; 


te and if it had, that the Houſe would review, upon what in- 


© formation that particular had been grounded, that either it 


*might be found upon recxamination falſe, and fo both the 


* Houſe, and his Majeſty to have been injured by it; or that 


* his Majeſty might know, by what means, and by whoſe 


*fault, his Authority had been ſo highly abuſed, as to be 


* made to conduce to the aſſiſtance of that Rebellion, which 
* he fo much deteſted and abhorred ; and that he might ſee 
te himſelf fully vindicated from all reflections of the leaft 
te ſuſpicion of that kind. 
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Ir was ſome time before they would vauchſafe any An- ee 


deer ro the King upon this Meſſage; but at laſt they return'd,omne"s 


ce that the Speech, mention'd in that Mcflage, was Printed 
*by their Order, and what was therein deliver'd, was agree- 
*able to the ſenſe of the Houſe : That they had receiv'd 
«divers Advertiſements con-erning the ſeveral Perſons, Iriſh 
*Papilts, and others, who had obtain'd his Majeſty's im- 
* mediate Warrant for their paſſing into Ireland, ſince the 
* Order of reſtraint of both Houles ; ſome of which, as the 

* had been inform'd, ſince their coming into Ireland, had 


*joyn'd with the Rebels, and been Commanders amongit 


*them; and ſome others had been ſtay'd, and were yet in 
te ſafe cuſtody. 
Trex they named ſome, to whom Licences had been 
granted before the Order of reltraint, and were ſtil) in Eng- 
land; and ſaid, There were others, whoſe names they had 
not yet receiv'd, but doubted nor, upon examination, they 


© would be diſcovered. . 
T Oo this thc King Reply d, and told them, vs That as He Tue King's 
te had expreſſed a great deſire to give Them all poſſible fatif- *??: 


faction to all their juſt requeſts, and a readineſs to rectify, 
* or retract, any thing done by himſelf, which might ſeem to 
* intrench upon their Privileges by any miſtake of his; ſo he 
*hoped, They would be ready, upon all occaſions, to ma- 


<nifeſt an equal tenderneſs and regard of his Honour, and 


Reputation with his Subjects: and therefore he expected 
te they ſhould review his Meſſage concerning M. Pym's Speech, 
and their Anſwer, with which he could not reſt ſatisfied. 
© He faid, he was moſt aftured that no Perſon, who had Com- 
* mand in the Hcad of the Rebels, had paſicd by his War- 
*rant, or Privity. And then, he lefired them to conſider, 
* whether ſuch a general Information, and Advertiſement, 
*as they implied in their Anſwer, without the name of any 
< particular Perſon, was a ground enough for ſuch a direct 

and poſitive Affirmation, as was made in that Specch ; 
«which in reſpect of the Place and Perſon, and being now 
ce acknowleged to be according to the ſenſe of the Houſe, 
ce was of that Authority, that his Majeſty might ſuffer in the 
te Affections of many of his good Subjects, and fall under a 
te poſſible conſtruction, conſidering many ſcandalous Pam- 
e phlets to ſuch a purpoſe, of not being ſenſible enough of 
ce that Rebellion, ſo horrid, and odious to all Chriſtians, by 
«which, in that diſtraction, ſuch a danger might ane 


* enſue to his Majeſty's Perſon, and Eſtate, as he was we 


ce aſſured they would endeavour to prevent. And therefore, 
te he thought it very neceſſary, and expected that they ſhould 
*name thoſe Perſons who had paſſed by his Licence, and 
| Dd 4 «were 


| 
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«were then in the Head of the Rebels: or if, upon their re- 5 
c examination, they did not find particular Evidence to prove 


ce that Aſſertion (as he was moſt confident they never could) 
ce as that Affirmation, which reflected upon his Majeſty, was 
ce very Publick, ſo they would publiſh ſuch a Declaration, 
* whereby that miſtake might be diſcovered ; he being the 
ce more tender in that particular which had reference to Ire- 
© land, and being moſt aſſured, that he had been, and was 


* from his Soul, reſolv d to diſcharge his duty, for the Relief 
of his poor Proteſtant Subjects, and the utter rooting out 
ee that Rebellion; ſo that Service had not ſuffer'd for the 


e want of any thing propoſed to him, and within his Power 
*to grant. 


He ſaid, In this matter he had diligently examined his || 
< own Memory, and the notes of his Secretaries; and then! 
named all the Iriſh Perſons to whom he had given "ns Li- 


cences to go into that Kingdom, ſince the beginning of that 
Rebellion; and ſaid, He was well aſſured, none of Them 
«were with the Rebels; and though ſome of them might be 
« Papiſts, yet he had no reaſon to have any ſuſpicion of them, 


«in reſpect of their Allyance with Perſons of great Honour 


* and Power in that Kingdom, of whoſe Fidelity to him he 
* had good affurance ; and the Lords Juſtices themſelves 
* having declared, that they were ſo far from owning a jea- 


* louſy of all Papiſts there, that they had put Arms into the 


* Hands of divers Noblemen of that Religion, within the Pale, 
te which the Parliament had well approved of. And therefore, 


c unleſs the firſt Affirmation of the Houſe of Commons could 
te be made good by ſome particulars he expected a vindica- | 
tion by ſuch a Declaration as he had propoſed ; which, he 


faid, was, in Duty and Juſtice, due to him. 


Bur this, and any thing elſe could be ſaid, was fo far 


from procuring any Reparation, that when they perceived 


the King till 22 for that Juſtice, and apprehended that 


many would believe it due to him, and that the prejudice 
they had raiſed to him for Ireland would be remov'd there- 
by, they confidently publiſhed another Declaration of ſeveral 
Perſons Names, to whom they ſaid the King had granted 


Paſſes, and were then Commanders in the Rebels Army, of 


whoſe Names his Majeſty had never before heard, to whom 
no Paſſes had been granted, neither did he believe that there 
were ſuch Men in Nature: and fo left the People to believe 
as they found themſelves inclined upon the King's denial, 
or Their {© particular, and poſitive Affirmation. 
T+rzsx proceedings of the Parliament made a gong 
preſſion upon all Noble and Generous Perſons, who found 


that their Pride, and Ambition was ſo great, that they re- 
A wy ſolved 
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ſolved to remove all perſons, who were like to ſtand in their 
way, by oppoſing any thing 22 deſired, or by filling any 
Place, or Office, which they deſign'd ſhould be executed by 
ſome other perſon, in whom they could Confide. The Earl 
of New-Caftle, who was Governour to the Prince, knew very 
well in what prejudice he ſtood with the Earls of Eſſex, and 
Holland ( two very powerful perſons) upon the Account of 
the Challenge formerly mentioned to be ſent by him to the 
latter of the two, who would be glad of any opportunity to 
expoſe him to an affront ; and that they would find occaſions 
enough upon the account of his known Affections to the 
King's Service, from which it was not poſſible to remove or 
ſtartle him. He knew they liked not that he ſhould have the 
Government of the Prince, as one, who would infuſe ſuch 
principles into him, as would not be agreeable ro their De- 
ſigns, and would diſpoſe him to no kindneſs to their Perſons, 
and that they would not reſt, till they faw another Man in 
that Province; in order to which, they would pick all Quar- 
rels they could, and load him with all Reproaches, which 
might blaſt him with the People, with whom he had a very 
good Reputation. Uponthole conſiderations, and ſome other The Er! of 
imaginations upon the proſpe of Affairs, he very wiſely re- ne ge, 
ſolv'd to retire from the Court, where he had expended much vu place of 
of his own Fortune, and only made himſelf obnoxious to e 
the Malice, and Envy of other pretenders; and deſired the ; 
King to approve of this his reaſonable inclination, and to put 
the Prince under the Tuition of ſome Perſon of Honour of 
unqueſtionable Fidelity to. him, and above the reach of Popu- 
lar difa tion; and, at the ſame time mention d the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, who was indeed Superior to any Tempta- 
tions, The King could not diſlike the Earls Judgment upon 
his own intereſt and concernment ; and did foreſee likewiſe 
that he might probably have occaſion to uſe his Service un- 
der another qualification; and therefore was well contenred 
to diſmiſs him from the Prince. 
Taz Marquis of Hertford was a Man of great Honour, The -a. 
Intereſt, and Eſtate, and of an univerſal eſteem over the at 
whole Kingdom; and though he had receiv'd many, and vin. 
continued diſobligations from the Court, from the time of 
this King's coming to the Crown, as well as during the Reign 
of King James, in both which ſeaſons, more than ordinary 
care had been taken to diſcountenance and leſſen his Intereſt ; 
yet he had carried himſelf with notable ſteadineſs, from the 
ginning of the Parliament, in the ſupport and defence of 
the King's Power and Dignity, notwithſtanding all his Allies, 
and thoſe with whom he had the greateſt Familiarity and 
Friendſhip, were of the oppoſite Party ; and never — 
Fe with 
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with them againſt the Earl of Strafford, whom he was known 
not to love, nor in any other extravagancy. 

Ax b then, he was not to be ſhaken in his Affection to 
the Government of the Church; though it was enough 
known that he was in no degree byaſſed to any great incli- 
nation to the Perſon of any Church- man. And with all this, 
that Party carried themſelves towards him with profound re- 
ſpect, not preſuming to venture their own cred in endea- 
vouring to leſſen his. 

Ir is very true, he wanted ſome of thoſe qualities, which 


might have been wiſhed to be in a Perſon to be truſted in the 


Education of a great, and hopeful Prince, and in forming of 
his Mind and Manners in fo tender an Age. He was of an 
Age not fit for much Activity and Fatigue, and lov'd and 
was even wedded fo much to his Eaſe, that he lov'd his Book 
above all Exerciſes; and had even contracted ſuch a Lazineſs 
of Mind, that he had no delight in an open and liberal Con- 
verſation; and cared not to diſcourſe, and argue on thoſe 
points, which he underſtood very well, only for the trouble 
of contending; and could never impoſe upon himſelf the 
pain that was neceſſary to be undergone in fuch 2 perpetual 
attendance : hut then thoſe leſſer duties might be otherwiſe 
provided for, and he could well Support the Dignity of a Go- 
vernour, and exact that diligence from others, which he 
could not exerciſe Himſelf; and his Honour was fo unble- 
miſhed, that none durſt murmur againſt the deſignation; and 
therefore his Majeſty thought him very worthy of the high 


Truſt, againſt which there was no other exception, but that 


The King 
preſſed to 


paſs the Bill 


#7 aruft the 


he was not Ambitious of it, nor in truth willing to receive 


and undergo the Charge, fo contrary to his natural Conſti- 


tution. But in his pure Zeal and Affection for the Crown, 
and the Conſcience, that in this conjuncture his ſubmiſſion 
might Advance the King's Service, and that the refuſing it 
might prove diſadvantageous to his Majeſty, He very chear- 


fully undertook the Province, to the general Satisfaction and 
2 of the whole Kingdom; and to the no little Ho- 
nour an 


Credit of the Court, that ſo important and beloved 
a Perſon would Attach himſelf to it under ſuch a relation, 
when ſo many, who had ſcarce ever eaten any Bread but the 
Kings, Detached themſelves from their 8 they 
might without him, and againſt him, preſerve and improve 


thoſe Fortunes, which they had procured and gotten under 


him, and by his Bounty. 
Now the Bill for taking away the Votes of Biſhops out 
of the Houſe of Peers, which was called a Bill for taking away 


all Temporal juriſdiction from thoſe in holy Orders, was no 


5:opFere. ſooner paſſed the Houſe of Peers, than the King was _ 
eſired 


deſi red | 
cc That 
« He we 
ein cor 
petite 


Church 


therefc 
yet Ac 
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« nccs 
cc poral 
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defired © To give his Royal Aﬀent to it. The King return'd, 
« That it was a matter of great Concernment : and therefore, 
« He would take time to Adviſe, and would return an Anſwer 
jn convenient time. But this delay plcafed not their ap- 
petite; they could not attempt their perfect Reformation in 
Church and State, till theſe Votes were utterly aboliſhcd ; 
therefore they {cnt the ſame day again to the King, who was 
yet at Windſor, and gave him reaſons to pertwade him 
© Immediately to conſent to it; One of which was the Griev- 
« ances the Subjects ſuffer d by the Biſhops exerciſing of Tem- 
e poral Jurifdiction, and their making a Party in the Lords 


e Houſe; a Second, the great Content of all forts by the 


* happy Conjunction of both Houſes in their abſence: and a 
* Third, that the paſſing of that Bill would be a comfortable 
* pledge of his Majeſty's gracious Aſſent to the future Reme- 
* dies of thoſe Evils, which were to be preſented to him, this 
* once being paſſed. 


REasoNS ſufficient to have Convertcd Him, if he had 


the leaſt inclination or propenſity to have Concurr'd with 


Them. For it was, upon the matter, to perſwade him to 


joyn with them in this, becauſe, That being done, he ſhould 
be able to deny them nothing. 


Howev Et thole of greateſt Truſt about the King, and 


who were very faithful ro his Service, though in this parri- 
cular exceedingly deceiv'd in their judgments, and not ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
perſwaded him © That the paſſing this Bill was the only way 
*to preſerve the Church, there being fo united a Combina- 
te tion in this particular, that he would not be able to with- 


«ſtand it. Whereas, by the paſſing this Bill, ſo many per- 


ce ſons in both Houſes would be fully ſatisfied, that they 


te would joyn in no further alteration : but, on the other hand, 


e if they were croſſed in this, they would violently endea- 


e vour an Extirpation of Biſhops, and a demoliſhing of the 
e whole Fabrick of the Church. 


Tas v alledged that he was, upon the matter, deprived | 


*of their Votes already, they being not ſuffer d to come to 


the Houſe, and the Major part · in Priſon under an accuſation 


* of High Treaſon, of which there was not like to be oy 
*Reformation, till theſe preſent Diſtempers, were compoled; 


te means that had been uſed againſt them, it would be caſier 
to bring them in again, than to keep them in now. They 
*told him, there were two matters of great Importancc 
preſſed upon him for his Royal Aſſent, but they were not 
*of equal conſequence, and concernment to his Soveraign 


Other, 


and then that by his Power, and the memory of the indirect 


Power; the Firlt, that Bill touching the Biſhops Votes; the 
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* Other, the whole Militia of the Kingdom, the granting of 
«which would abſolutely diveſt him of all Regal Power; 
te that he would not be able to deny Both; but by granting 


e the former, in which he parted with no matter of Moment, 


ce he would, it may be, not be preſſed in the ſecond; or if 
te he were, that as he could not have a more Popular Quarre| 
* to take up Arms, than to defend himſelf, and to preſerve that 
© Power in his hands, which the Law had veſted in him, and 
* without which he could not be a King; ſo he could not 
* have a more Unpopular argument for that Contention, than 
te the preſervation of the Biſhops in the Houſe of Peers, which 
*few Men thought Eſſential and moſt Men believ'd Preju- 
© dicial, to the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom. 
THESE arguments, though uſed by Men whom he mot 
truſted, and whom he knew to have oppoſed that Bill in its 
paſſage, and to be cordially Friends to the Church of England 
in Diſcipline and Doctrine, prevail d not ſo much with his 
Majelty, as the perſwaſions of the Queen; who was not only 
„ to think thoſe reaſons valid (and there are that be- 
ieve that Infuſion to have been made in Her by her own 
Prieſts, by inſtructions from France, and for reaſons of State 
of that Kingdom) but that her own Safety very much de- 
nded upon the King's conſent to that Bill; and that, if 
ſhould refuſe it, gn” ourney into Holland would be croſſed 
by the Parliament, and poſſibly her Perſon in danger either 


by the Tumults, which might eaſily be brought to Windſor | 


from Weſtminſter, or by the Inſurrection of the Countries in 
her paſlage from thence to Dover, where ſhe intended to 
take Shipping. Whereas by her Interceſſion with the King 
to do it, ſhe would lay a moſt Seaſonable and Popular Obli- 


_ gation upon the whole Nation, and leave a pleaſant odour of 


her Grace and Favour to the People behind her, which would 


E much to her advantage in her abſence; and ſhe ſhould 


ave the Thanks for that Act, as acquired by her goodneſs, 


- which otherwiſe would be extorted from the King, when ſhe 


7 R 8 


paſſes that 

Bil, and 

” other 

of Preſſng, 
Feb. 14. 


was gone. Way 3 = . 

Tus Inſinuations and Diſcourſes ſo far fatisfied the 
Queen, and ſhe the King, that, contrary to his moſt poſitive 
Reſolution, the King conſented, and {cnt a Commiſſion for 
the Enacting both that Bill, and the other about Preſſing; 
which was done accordingly, to the great Triumph of the 
Boutefeus, the King ſending the ſame day that he Paſs'd thoſe 
Bills, which was the fourteenth of February, a Meſſage to 
both Houſes; That he was aſſured his having Paſs'd thoſe 
<< two Bills, being of ſo great importance, ſo ſuddainly, would 


i {erve to aſſure his Parliament, that he deſired nothing more 


than the Satisfaction of his Kingdom. For Ireland, he ſaid, 


cc as 
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ec undor 
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« 25 he had Concur'd in all Propoſitions made for that Ser- 
« yice by his Parliament, fo he was Reſolv'd to leave nothing 
*andone for their Relief, which ſhould poſſibly fall within 
« his Power, nor would refuſe to venture his own Perſon in 
« that War, if the Parliament ſhould think it convenient, for 
«reduction of that miſerable Kingdom. 

Tu k paſting that Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes, 


excecdingly weaken'd the King's Party ; not only as it ſwept 


away ſo conſiderable a number out of the Houſe of Peers, 
which were conſtantly deyoted to him; but as it made im- 
preſſion on others, whoſe minds were in ſuſpence, as when 
Foundations are ſhaken. Beſides, they that were beſt ac- 
quainted with the King's Nature, Opinions, and Reſolutions, 
had reaſon to believe, that no exigence could have wrought 
upon him to have conſented to ſo Anti-Monarchical an Act; 
and therefore, never after retained any confidence, that he 
would deny what was Importunately asked; and ſo, either 
abſolutely withdrew themſelves from thoſe conſultations, 
thereby avoiding the envy, and the danger of oppoſing them, 
or quietly ſuffered themſelves to be carried by the Stream, 
and to conſent to any thing that was Boldly and Luftily at- 


tempted. 


Ax p then it was fo far from dividing the other Party, 
that I do not remember One man, who vehemently inſiſted 
on, or indeed heartily wiſhed, the paſſing of that Bill, that 
ever deſerted them, till the Kingdom was in a Flame: but 
on the contrary, very many, who cordially and conſtantly 


' oppoſed that AR, as friends rather to Monarchy than Reli- 


gion, after that Bill, never conſider d or reſiſted any attempt, 
or further alteration, in the Church, looking on the Biſhops 
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as uſeleſs to Soveraignty, and fo not of Importance enough 
to be defended by the Sword. And I have heard the ſame 


Men, who urged Before, © That their places in that Houſe 
had no relation to the Diſcipline of the Church, and their 
te Spiritual Juriſdiction, and therefore ought to be Sacrificed 


to the Preſervation of the other, upon which the Peace, and 
Unity of Religion ſo much depended, fince argue, That 


te Since their Power in that Houſe, which was a good Out- 


«work to defend the King's from Invaſion, was taken away, 


any other form of Government would be equally advanta- 
*geous to his Majeſty; and therefore, that he ought not to 
ce infilt on it, with the leaſt inconvenience to his condition. 


Bur that which was above, or equal to all this, was that 


by his Majeſty enacting thoſe two Bills, he had, upon the 
matter approved the Circumſtances of their paſſage, which 
had been by direct violence, and almoſt force of Arms; in 
which caſe, he ought not to have confirm'd the moſt Poli- 


tick, or the moſt Pious Conſtitutions: Male 


temper of being Treate 
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poſuta eſt Lex, 
que tumultuarie poſita eſt, was one of thoſe poſitions of Ari- 
flotle, which hath Never been ſince contradicted, and was 
an advantage, that, being well managed, and ſtoutly inſiſted 
upon, would, in ſpight of all their Machinations which were 
not yet firmly and folidly formed, have brought them to a 

4 with. But 1 have ſome cauſe to 
believe, that even this Argument, which was Unanſwerable 
for the Rejecting that Bill, was applied for the Confirming 
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it; and an opinion that the violence, and force, uſed in pro- 


curing it, render'd it abſolutely Invalid and Void, made the 
Conhrmation of it leſs conſider d, as not being of ſtrength to 
make that Act good, which was in it Self Null. And I 
doubt this Logick had an influence upon other Acts of no 
leſs Moment than theſe: but it was an Erroneous and Un- 
skilful ſuggeſtion; for an Act of Parliament, what Circum- 
ſtances ſoever concurr'd in the contriving and framing. it, 
will be always of too great reputation to be avoided, or to 
be declared Void, by the fole Authority of any Private Per- 
ſons, or the Single power of the King Himſelf. And though 
the Wiſdom, Sobriety, and Power, of a future Parliament, if 
God ſhall ever bleſs the Kingdom with another Regularly 


Conſtituted, may find cauſe to declare this, or that Act of 


Parliament, Void; yet there willbe the ſame temper requiſite 
to ſuch a Declaration, as would ſerve to Repeal it. And it 
may be Then, many men, who abhorr'd the thing when it 
was done, for the manner of doing it, will be of the Civi- 
lians opinion, Heri non debuit, fattum valet; and never con- 
ſent to the Altering of that, which they would never have 
conſented to the Eſtabliſhing of; neither will that ſingle Pre- 
ſident of the Judges in the Caſe of King Henry the Seventh, 
when they declared the Act of Attainder to be Void by the 
Acceſſion of the Crown (though if he had in truth been the 
perſon, * whom the Crown had Lineally and Rightfully 
deſcended, it was good Law) find, or make, the Judges of 
another Age parallel to them, rill the King hath as ſtrong a 


Sword in his hand, and the People as much at his devotion 
and diſpoſal; and then the Making, and Declaring Law, will 
be of equal Facility, though it may be not of equal Juſtice. 


How much ſvever the King's Friends were, for the rcaſons 
aforeſaid, dejected upon the paſſing thole two Acts, it is cer- 
tain, They who thought they got whatſoever He loſt, were 
mightily Exalted, and thought Themſelves now Superior to 
any Oppoſition : And what returns of duty and acknowledge- 


ment they made to the King for that Grace and Favour, is to 


be remember'd in the next place. _ 
Tu E fame day thoſe two Acts were by his Majeſty's Com- 


miſhon 


— 


f 
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miſſion paſſed, and as ſoon as a very ſhort Meſſage of thanks 
for that favour, as much importing the Safety of both King- 
doms, of England and Ireland, was conſented to, an Ordi- 
nance for ſettling the Militia was agreed on by both Houſes, 
and, together with a liſt of the Names of ſuch Perſons, as 


for the preſent they meant to Confide in, was immediate- 


ly ſent to the King for his Approbation ; the which, being 
the moſt Avowed foundation of all the Miſeries that have 
followed, will be here neceſſary ro be inſerted in the very 
terms and form it was agreed upon, and preſented ; and was 
as followeth. . 


An Ordinance of both Houſes of Parliament for the order- As ord- 
ing of the Militia of the Kingdom of England, and 3 
minion of Wales. mes for 

| | ſettling tha 


«WHeEREAS there hath hom of late a moſt dangerous 
ce and deſperate deſign upon the Houſe of Commons, which 
«we have juſt cauſe to believe to be the effect of the bloody 


**Counſels of the N and other ill affected Perſons, who 


© have already raiſed a Rebellion in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
* and, by reaſon of many diſcourſes, we cannot but fear the 

© will proceed, not only to ſtir up the like Rebellion, and 
Inſurrection in this Kingdom of England, but alſo to back 
*them with Forces from abroad; for the ſafety therefore 
* of his Majeſty's Perſon, the Parliament, and Kingdom, in 
te this time of imminent danger, it is ordain'd by the King, 
c the Lords, and Commons, now in Parliament aſſembled, 


That ſnall have power to aſſemble, and call 
ce together all and ſingular his Majelty's Subjects within the 
* County of as well within Liberties, as without, 


et that are meet and fit for the Wars, and Them to Train, Exer- 


c ciſe, and put in readineſs, and them, after their Abilities, 


and Faculties, well and ſufficiently, from time to time, to 
e cauſe to be array d, and . and to take the Muſter 
te of them in places moſt fit for that purpoſe. And 

te ſhall have power within the ſaid County, to nominate, and 
< appoint ſuch perſons of Quality, as to him ſhall ſeem meet, 
to be his Deputy Lieutenants, to be approved of by both 
« Houſes of Parliament: and that any one, or more of the 
* {aid Deputies, ſo aflign'd and approv'd of, ſhall in the ab- 
*{ence, or by the Command of the ſaid „ 
4 Power and Authority to do and execute within the County 


————_— all ſuch Powers and Authorities before in 


this preſent Ordinance contain d; and ſhall have power to 
make Colonels, and Captains, and other Officers, and to 


* remove out of their places, and to make others from time to 
_ 
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te time, as he ſhall think fit for that purpoſe. And 
e his Deputies, Colonels, and Captains, and other Officer; 
te ſhall have further Power and Authority to Lead, Conduct, 
<« and Imploy, the perſons aforeſaid, array d, and weaponed, 


Book IV. 


«15 well within the County of as within any 
* other part of this Realm of England, or Dominion of Wales, 
ec for the ſuppreſſing of all Rebellions, Inſurrections, and In- 
< vaſions, that may happen, according as they, from time to 
te time, ſhall receive directions by his Majcſty's Authority, 
te ſignified unto them by the Lords and Commons, afſembled 
te jn Parliament. And it is further Ordain'd, that ſuch, as 
ce ſhall not obey in any of the Premiſes, ſhall anſwer their 
* negle& and contempt to the Lords and Commons in a Par- 


ce liamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor elſewhere: and 
ee that every the Powers, granted as aforeſaid, ſhall continue, 


c of Parliament, and no longer. 


* until it ſhall be otherwilc order d, or declar d by both Houſes 
This to go 
* alſo to the Dominion of Wales. 


A ſecond Act of the fame day, and the only way they took 
to return their thanks and acknowlegment to the Queen for 
her interceſſion, and mediation in the paſſing thoſe Bills, was 
the opening a Letter they intercepted, which was directed 
to her Majeſty. The Lord Dighy, after their Majeſty's going 
to Windſor, when he found in what umbrage he ſtood with 
the powerful and prevailing Party, and that they were able 
to improve his going through a Town in a Coach and fix 
horſes to a Warlike appearance, and fo to ſe him to the 
fury of the People, at leaſt to the power of the Counties, to 


be ſuppreſſed, as they had done by their Order, or Proclama- 


tion of the twelfth fn „ before remember d, and ap- 
pointed to be read in all Market Towns throughout England; 
concluded for his own ſecurity, and to free the King's Coun- 
cils from the imputation of his evil influence, to remove him- 
ſelf into ſome parts beyond the Seas: and ſo, by the King's 
leave, and by his licence, was tranſported into Holland, from 
whence he writ ſome Letters to his friends at London, to 
give them an account where he was, and for ſupplying 


himſelf with ſuch accommodations as he ſtood in need of. 


Amongſt theſe Letters there was one to his Brother in Law 
Sr Lewis Dives, which, by the treachery of that perſon, to 


whoſe care it was intruſted for conveyance, was brought to 


the Houſe of Commons: and ir being averred, © That it came 
*from the Lord Digby whom they looked upon as a Fugi- 


tive, they made no ſcruple of opening it; and finding another 


in it directed to the Queen, after a very little pauſe they did 
the like; for which they made no other rae oy 
| : a Meſlage 


(when upon 
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a Meſſage from the King they ſent her the tranſcript, for the 
Original they {till kept) than, That having . the other 
Letters, and finding in them ſundry expreſſions full of aſpe- 
©riry, and malignity to the Parliament, they thought it very 
e probable, that the like might be contained in that to her 
% Majeſty ; and that it would have been diſhonourable to her 
e Majeſty, and dangerous to the Kingdom, if it ſhould not 
* have been opened: and they beſought the King to per- 
« {wade her Majeſty, that ſhe would not vouchſafe any coun- 
*tenance to, or correſpondence with, the Lord Digby, or 
*any other of the Fugitives or Traytors, whoſe offences were 
, * under the examination and judgment of Parliament. 
N In that Letter to the Queen, were theſe words, If the 
d King betake himſelf to a ſafe place, where he may avow 

*and e- his Servants (from rage I mean and violence; 
_ < for from jullice I will never implore it) I inall then live in 
0 © jimpatiencc, and in miſery, till I wait upon you. Bur if, 

after all he hath done of late, he ſhall betake himſelf to the 

s caſieſt and complyanteſt ways of accommodation, I am 
k te confident, that then I ſhall ſerve him more by my abſence, 
* te than by all my induſtry. And in that to S* Lewis Dives, 
8 were theſe words: © God knows, I have not a thought to 
d © make me bluſh towards my Country, much leſs criminal; 
o ce but where Traytors have ſo great a ſway, the honeſteſt 
h te thoughts may prove moſt Treaſonable. Which gave thoſe, 


bRoew:: WW Ai w ww T0 
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* that thought themſelves concern d, fo great offence, that with- 

* in two days after, they accuſed him of High Treaſon; and 

e || finding no words in the Letter would amount to that offence, 

% they accuſed him of levying War againſt the King; which 

5 could have relation to no Act of his, but what was before 

A mentioned at Kingſton upon Thames, when to the terrour of 

7 the King's Subjects, he was ſeen there in a Coach with ſix 

N Horſes. Though this extravagancy of theirs ſeems to be di- 

. rected againſt a particular perſon, I could not omit it in this 

k place, being accompanied with thoſe circumſtances. And it 

* may be, poſterity may look upon the ſevere proſecution of a 

me young Noble man of admirable parts, and eminent hopes, in 

g | {o implacable a manner, as a molt pertinent inſtance of the 

| Tyranny, and Injuſtice of that time, not poſſible to end, but 

bs in ſo much wickedneſs as hath ſince been practiſed. 3 5 
2  ATu1xd Act of that day was the carrying up an Im- 2, we, 
_ peachment to the Lords againſt the King's Atturney General, , eee 4 
2 „For maliciouſly adviſing and contriving the Articles upon t ©» 
B ce which the Lord Kimbolton, M* Hollis, M* Pym, Mi Flamb- 

YN * den, Me Strede, and St Arthur Haſlerig, had been accuſed 

d *by his Majeſty of High Treafon ; it being not thought ſecu- 

"_ rity and reparation enough, that the King had waved any 
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further proceeding againſt them, _ they left ſuch a mo- 
nument of their power, that upon what occaſion or provo- 
cation ſoever, no man ſhould preſume to obey the King in the 
like command: fo that the ſame fourtcenth of February, that 
was celebrated for the King's condeſcenſion to that Act for 

utting the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, is famous 
ikewiſe for thoſe three Unparallelled Acts of contempt upon 
the Soveraign power; the demand of the ſole power over all 
the Militia of the Kingdom; the opening Letters directed to 
the Sacred perſon of the Queen; and the impeaching the Ar- 
turney General, for performing what he took to be the duty 
of his place, by his Maſter's command. All which were very 
ill inſtances of that application and compliance his Majeſty 
had reaſon to expect, and ſome men had promiſed him he 


ſhonld receive. | 


Trovsn the King was reſolved in no degree to conſent 
to the Propoſition for the Militia, yet he thought not the 
time ſeaſonable for his poſitive Denial, the Queen retaining 
ſtill her fears of being ſtop d in her Journey. Therefore, 
tor the preſent, he returned Anſwer, ! That his deareſt Con- 
ſort the Queen, and his dear Daughter the Princeſs Mary, 


being e e their departure for Holland, he could not 


te have ſo good time to conſider of a particular anſwer for a 


c matter of ſo great weight, as That was; and therefore, he 


*would reſpite the ſame till his return: the King intending 
to accompany the Queen to Dover, and as ſoon as ſhe was 
imbarked to return. They received this Anſwer with their 
uſual impaticnce, and the next day ſent Meſſengers to him, 
with that, which they called an Humble Petition; in which 
they told him, That they had, with a great deal of grief, 
*receiv'd his Anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary Petition con- 
*cerning the Militia of the Kingdom; which by a gracious 
* Meſſage formerly ſent unto them, he had been 13 to 


e promiſe ſhould wa into ſuch hands, as his Parliament 


*ſhould approve of, the extent of their power, and the time 


© of their continuance, being likewiſe declared; the which 
being now done, and the perſons Nominated, his Majeſty 


*nevertheleſs reſerved his reſolution to a longer, and a very 
* uncertain time; which they ſaid, was as unfatisfa&ory and 
e deſtructive as an abſolute Denial. Therefore, they once 
again beſought him to take their deſire into his Royal 
te thoughts, and to give them ſuch an Anſwer, as might raiſc 
*in them a Confidence, that they ſhould not be expoſed to 
te the practices of thoſe who thirſt after the ruine of this King- 
dom, and the kindling of that cumbuſtion in England, 
te which they had in fo great a meaſure effected in Ireland; 
e from whence, as they were informed, they intended to 

ce invade 
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ce invade this Kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of the Papiſts here. 
They ſaid, nothing could prevent thoſe evils, nor enable 
*them to ſuppreſs the Rebellion in Ireland, and ſecure Them- 

© ſelves, but the Inſtant granting of that their Petition; which, 

te they hoped, his Majeſty would not deny to thoſe, who 

* muſt, in the diſcharge of their duty to his Majeſty and the 
Common - wealth, repreſent unto him, what they found ſo 
«abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of both; which 

ce the Laws of God and man enjoyned them to ſee put in exe- 
*cution, as ſeveral Counties by their daily Petitions defired 
Them to do, and in ſome places begun already to Do it of 

«© Themſelves. Notwithſtanding all that importunity, the 

King made no other Anſwer than formerly he had done, 
That he would give a full Anſwer at his return from Dover. 

Is the mean time, the Houſe of Commons, to whom eve- 

ry day Petitions are directed by the ſeveral Counties of Eng- 

land, profeſſing all Allegiance to them, govern Abſolutely, 

the Lords concurring, or rather ſubmitting, to whatſoever is 
propoſed; inſomuch as when they had bailed the twelve 7% Lord! 
Biſhops, who were in the Tower for the Treaſon of their f . 
Proteſtation, which they di{@he next day after the Bill was 2. 


paſſed for taking away their Votes, the Houſe of Commons „, e. 


in great indignation expoſtulated with them, and cauſed them comic 


immediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. So“ 
they gave their private intimations to their Correſpondents in 
the Counties, that they ſhould make ſmall entries upon the 
Militia ; which was done in many places, the people * 
their Officers, and Liſting — and fo Training and „, 

. . vers 
Exerciſing under the nan. c of Voluntiers: whereby they had ce . 
opportunity to unite themſelves, to know their Confederates, . 22 
4 erve thoſe who were of other opinions, and to provide 2 hs 
Arms and Ammunition againſt they ſhould have occaſion. Mis. 
The Tower of London was at their Devotion, and Hull was 


their own; the Mayor of that place having been lately ſent 


| for and reprehended, for having ſaid, That they ought not 


*to have Soldiers billetted upon them by the Petition of 
*Right, and for refuſing to — that Town, which was 
* His charge, to the Government of M. Hotham; and after a 
tedious and chargeable attendance, without being brought to 
2 publick hearing, he was perſwaded to ſubmit; and ſo was 


diſcharged. 


| Trex they fell to raiſing of money under pretence of Money rai 
the relief of Ireland, and, for that purpoſe, prepared, © An Act f. ow 


pretence 


for the payment of four hundred thouſand pounds to ſuch veins 


Se $25 as were Nominated by themſelves, and to be dif- land. 


urſed and iſſued in ſich manner, and to ſuch uſes, as the 


*two Houſes ſhould direct, which the King confirmed ac- 


E e 2 © cord- 
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nies, whenfoever they found themſelves put to it: And thi 
could not be prevented; for the King having committed the 
carrying on the War of Ireland to them, and they being engaged 
both for the payment of the arrears to the Officers of the 
Northern Army disbanded the Summer before, and of the 
three hundred thouſand pounds to the Scots, his Majeſty was 
neceſſitated to pals the Act with ſuch General clauſes, that it 
might be in their power to divert the money to other uſes 
than thoſe to which it was given; as it afterwards fell out. 

T « x Queen being ſhipped for Holland his Majeſty returned 
ade to Greenwich, whither he had ſent to the Marquis of Hert- 
re King ford to bring the Prince of Wales from Hampton-Court to 

Cie. meet him; of which as ſoon as the Houſes were advertiſed, 

wich, where they {cnt a Mcflage to the King, who was upon his way from 
eve Prince Dover, to deſire him, © That the Prince might not be removed 

weets hum. 6 . . 

from Hampton-Court, for that they conceived his removal 


7e Queen 


eat That time, might be a cauſe to promote e and 


EFears in the hearts of his good Subjects, which they thought 
* neceflary to avoid; and, at a {ame time, {ent an expreſs 


Order to the Marquis of Herd, To require him not 
*to ſuffer the Prince to go to Greenwich; but his Lordſhip, 
chooſing rather to obey the King's commands than Theirs, 
carried his Highneſs to his Father; of which the Houſes no 
ſooner were informed, than they ſent ſome Members of both 
Houſes to Greenwich © To bring the Prince from thence to 
London. But when they came thither, they found the King, 
whom they did not expect there; and ſo made no attempt, 
to perform that command. The reaſon of this cxtravagancy 
(betides their natural humour to affront the King, and this 
ſeeming care of the Prince was a Popular thing) was-pre- 
tended to be an information they had received from a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe. 

In E RE was one Griffith a young Welſh-man, of no parts 
of reputation, but for eminent Licence; this youth had — 8 
with great boldneſs, followed the Court, and pretended to 
preferment there; and fo in the Houſe had always oppoſed, 


as far as not conſenting, all the undutiful Acts towards the 


King, and upon this ſtock of merit, had preſſed more confi- 
dently for a reward; and, when the Queen was ready to take 
ſhipping at Dover for Holland, he barefaced importuned her 
to mediate to the King, © That he might be forthwith ad- 
* mirted of the Prince's Bed-Chamber ; the which her Maje- 
ſty refuſing, he told his Companions, © That ſince he could 
*not render himſelf conſiderable by doing the King Service, 
* he would be conſiderable by doing him Difervice: and fo 
made great haſte to London, and openly in the Houſe told 

them 


*cordingly ; whereby they had a ſtock of credit to raiſe mo- 


— 
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them (the ſame day that the Prince was to go to Greenwich) 
*Thar if they were not exactly carctul, they would ſpeedily 
e loſe the Prince; for, to His knowledge, there was a de- 
eſign and reſolution immediately to carry him into France. 
From which ſenſeleſs and groundleſs * he was 
taken into their favour; and, his Malice ſupplying the defect 
of other parts, was thenceforth taken into Truſt, and uſed as 


their Bravo to juſtify all their Exceſſes in Taverns and Ordi- 


naries. And I faw Me Hambden, ſhortly after this diſcovery, 
take him in his Arms, telling him, © His Soul rejoyced to lee, 
that God had put it into his Heart to take the right way. 


To their Metiage the King ſent them word, That to 


*their Fears and ſcalouſies he knew not what Anſwer to 
«give, not being able to imagine from what grounds they 
**procceded; bur if any information had been given to them 
eto cauſe thoſe apprehenſions, he much deſired rhe fame 
© might be examined to the bottom; and then he hoped that 
*rhcir Fears and ſcalouſies would be hereafter continued 
te only with reference to his Majeſty's Rights and Honour. 


Tu Queen being gone, and the Prince come to his Fa- Pe . 
8 urtiier An- 


ther at Greenwich, the King ſent an Anſwer tothe two Houſes/p., e 
concerning the Militia ; © That having, with his beſt care and evning the 


© underſtanding peruſed and conſidered that, which had been 


e be made an Ordinance of Parliament by the giving his Royal 
ce Aſſent, as he could by no means do it for many reaſons, 
ce ſo he did not conceive himſelf obliged to it by any pro- 
© miſc made to them in his Anſwer to their former Petition. 
* He faid he found great cauſe to except againſt the Preface, 
* or Introduction to that Order ; which confeſſed a moſt dan- 


MI. 


ſent him from both Houſes, for the ordering the Militia to 


* gerous and deſperate deſign upon the Houle of Commons 
te of late, luppo cd to be an effect of the bloody Counſels of 


te Papiſts, and other ill affected Perſons, by which many might 
* underſtand (looking upon other Printed Papers to that pur- 
* pole) his own coming in Perſon to the Houſe of Com- 


© mons on the fourth of Fanuary, which begot ſo unhappy a 


e miſunderſtanding between him and his People. And for 


*that, though he bclicy'd it, upon the information ſince 
© givxen him, to be a breach of their Privileges, and had of- 
*fer'd, and was ready, to repair the ſame for the future, by 


* any Act ſhould be deſired from his Majeſty ; yet he muſt 


te declare, and require to be believed, that he had no other 
e deſign upon that Houſe, or any Member of it, than to re- 


ee quire, as he did, the Perſons of thoſe five Gentlemen he 


* he meant to proceed againſt them legally, and ſpecdily; 


* upon which he belicy'd that Houſe would have delivered 
them up. EE 2 — 


had before accuſed of High Treaſon, and to declare that 
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To the time de 


te He called the Almighty God to witneſs, that he was ſo 
te far from any intention, or thought, or Force, or Violence, al- 
te though that Houſe had not delivered them according to his 
© demand, or in any caſe whatſoever, that he gave thoſe his 
* Servants, and others, who then waitcd on his Majeſty, ex- 
cepreſs charge and command, that they ſhould give no of- 
«fence unto any Man ; nay if they received any provocation 
*or injury, that they ſhould bear it without return; and he 
te neither ſaw, nor knew, that any Perſon of his train had an) 
* other weapons, but his Penſioners and Guard, thoſe wit 
© which they uſually attend his Perſon to Parliament; and 
te the other Gentlemen, Swords. And therefore he doubred 


e not, but the Parliament would be regardful of his Honour 


e therein, that he ſhould not undergo any imputation by the 
ce raſn and indiſcreet expreſſions of any young Men then in his 
train, or by any * words utter d by others, who 
*might mingle with them without his Conſent or Appro- 
te bation. | 

CF o x the Perſons nominatcd tobe the Licutenants of the 


* ſeveral Counties of England and Wales, he ſaid he was con- 
*rented to allow that recommendation; only concerning the 


te City of London, and ſuch other Corporations as by ancient 
* Charters had granted to them the Power of the Militia, he 
* did not conceive that it could ſtand with Juſtice or Policy 
c to alter their Government in that particular. And he was 


willing forthwith to grant to every one of them, that of 


c London and other Corporations excepted, ſuch Commiſſions | 


as he had granted this Parliament, to ſome Lords Lieute- 


e nants by their advice. But if that Power were not thought 


te enough, but that more ſhould be thought fit to be granted 
* ro thoſe Perſons named, than, by the Law, is in the Crown, 


* ir ſelf, he ſaid, he thought it reaſonable that the ſame ſhould 
ebe by ſome Law firſt veſted in him, with Power to tranſ- 


te fer it to thoſe Perſons ; which he would willingly do: and 
* whatever that Power ſhould be, to avoid all future doubts 


and queſtions, he deſired it might be digeſted into an Act 


** of Parliament, rather than an Ordinance; fo that all his 
Subjects might thereby particularly know, both what they 
* were to do, and what they were to ſuffer for their neglect; 
ce that ſo there might be the leaſt latitude for them to ſuffer 
e under any 2 Power whatſoever. 5 

ired for the Continuance of the powers 


eto be granted, he ſaid, he could not conſent to diveſt him- 
e ſelf of the juſt Power, which God, and the Laws of the 
Kingdom, had placed in him for the defence of his People, 
*2n1 to put it into the hands of others for any indefinite 
time. And ſince the ground of their requeſt to him was to 

© ſecure 
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*ſecure their preſent Fears and Jealouſies, that they might 
«with ſafety apply themſelves to his Meſſage of the 20th of Fa- 

n,, he hoped that his Grace to them ſince that time, in 
«yielding to fo many of their deſires, and in agreeing to the 
ce Perſons now recommended to him, and the Power before 
c expreſſed to be placed in them, would wholly diſpel thoſe 
Fears and [ealoufics; and he aſſured them, that as he had 
apply d this unuſual remedy to their doubts; fo, if there 
* ſhould be cauſe, he would continue the ſame to ſuch time, 
*as ſhould be agrecable to the fame care he naw expreſſed 
*towards them. 

Hk taid, he was fo far from receding from any thing 
«he had promiſed, or intended to grant in his former An- 
e ſwer, that he had hereby conſented to all that had been then 
*asked of him by that Petition, concerning the Militia of 
**the- Kingdom, except that of London, and the other Corpo- 
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*rations; which was, to put the ſame into the hands of ſuch 


* Perſons, as ſhould be recommended to him by both Houſes 
of Parliament, And he doubtcd not but they, upon well 
_ "weighing the particulars of that his Anſwer, would find 
the ſame more ſatisfactory to their ends, and the Peace and 
Welfare of all his good Subjects, than the way propoſed by 
that intended Ordinance; to which, for thoſe reaſons, he 
**could not conſent. 
*AND whereas he obſerv'd by their late Petition, that in 
ſome places, ſome Perſons begun already to intermeddle of 
*themſelves with the Militia, he faid, hc expected his Par- 


*liament ſhould examine the particulars thereof, it being a 
© matter of high concernment, and very great conſequence. 


*And he required, that if it ſhould appear to them, that any 
Perſon whatſoever had preſumed to Command the Militia 


« without lawful Authority, they might be procecded againſt 


 Eaccording to Law. | 


IT ſeems this was not the Anſwer they promiſed them- Vote: of both 


ſelves ; for, at the publiſhing it, they were marvellouſly tranl- a, 


rted, and immediately Voted, both Houſes concurring in it, 


Houſes upon 


That thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to give that Anſwer, 


ce were Enemies to the State, and miſchievous Projectors a- 
ce gainſt the defence of the Kingdom: That that denial was 
ce of that dangerous Conſequence, that if his Majeſty ſhould 
« perſiſt in it, it would hazard the Peace and Safety of all 


his Kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy Remedy were apply'© by 
i 


the Wiſdom, and Authority of both Houſes of Parliament: 
ce And that ſuch parts of the Kingdom, as had already put 


«themſelves into a poſture of Defence againſt the Common 


ce Danger, had done nothing but what was juſtifiable, and was 
e approv'd by both Houſes, And having cauſed theſe, and 


Ee 4 ſuch 
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ſuch other Reſolutions to be immediately publiſhed in Print, 
that their Friends abroad might know whar they had to do, 

they lent a Committce of both Houſes to the King at Theo- 

- +4 qt balds with another Petition; in which they told him, That 
Heuſ-rro their juſt apprehenſions of Sorrow and Fear, in reſpect of 
TA the publick Dangers and Miſeries like to fall upon his Ma- 
Jijeſty and the Kingdom, were much increaſed upon the re- 
*ceipt of his unexpected denial of their moſt Humble and 
Neceſſary Petition concerning the Militia of the Kingdom; 
*and that they were eſpecially griev'd, that wicked and miſ- 
*chicvous Counſellors ſhould ſtill have that Power with him, 
as in that time of approaching and imminent Ruine, he 
 *©ſhould rather incline to that, which was apt to further the 
accompliſhment of the deſires of the moſt Malignant Ene- 
mies of God's true Religion, and of the Peace and Safety 
* of himſelf, and his Kingdom, than to the Dutiful and Faith- 


c were inforced in all Humility to proteſt, that, if his Majeſty 
* ſhould perſiſt in that denial, the dangers and diſtempers of 
e the Kingdom were ſuch, as would endure no longer delay: 


*thoſe Meſſengers, that he would ſpeedily apply his Royal 
es Aſſent to the ſatisfaction of their former 4 they ſhould 
_ Ebeinforced, for the Safety of his Majeſty and his Kingdoms, 
Ito diſpoſe of the Militia by the Authority of both Houſes, 
in ſuch a manner as had been propounded to him; and they 
Erefolv'd to do it accordingly. EE 
Tur likewiſe moſt Humbly beſought his Majeſty to 
© believe, that the dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 
* Houſe of Commons, mentioned in their Preamble, was not 
<inlerted with any intention to caſt the leaſt aſperſion upon 
his Majeſty ; but therein they reflected upon that Malignant 
Party, of whoſe Bloody and Malicious practices they had 
e ſo often experience, and from which they could never be 
*ſecure, unleſs his Majeſty would be pleaſed to put from 


_ poſed their own corrupt and malicious deſigns, betwixt his 
** Majeſty's Goodneſs and Wiſdom, and the proſperity and 
*contentment of himſelf, and of his Pcople : And thar for the 
* diſpatch of the great Affairs of the Kingdom, the Safety of 
** his Perſon, the Protection and Comfort of his Subjects, he 
* would be pleaſed to continue his abode near to Londen, and 
the Parliament; and not to withdraw himſelf to any the 


Ff great danger and diſtraion. 
>, Ty ar He would likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſed to con- 
| A nu the Prince's Highneſs in thoſe parts at S' Fames's, 
xl ; * or 


* ful Counſel of his Parliament. Wherefore, they faid, they 


but unleſs he ſhould be graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them by 


* him thoſe wicked and unfaithful Counſellors, who inter- 


*remoter parts, which if he ſhould do, muſt needs be a cauſe 
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« or any other of his Houſes near London; whereby the de- | 
te ſigns, which the Enemies of the Religion, and Peace of the 
Kingdom might have upon his Perſon, and the J ealouſies 
*and Fears of his People might be prevented. | 
Ax p they beſought him to be inform'd by them, that, 
*By the Laws of the Kingdom, the Power of raiſing, order- 
*ing, and diſpoſing of the Militia within any City, Town, 
*or other Place, could not be granted to any Corporation by 
Charter, or otherwiſe, without the Authority and Conlent 
* of Parliament: And that thoſe parts of the Kingdom, which 
e had put themſelves in a poſture of Defence againſt the 
te Common danger, had therein done nothing but according 
te to the Declaration and Direction of both Houſes, and what 
«* was juſtifiable by the Laws of the Kingdom. All which 
* their moſt humble Counſel and Deſires they prayed him to 
ce accept, as the effect of that Duty and Allegiance, which 
e they owed unto him, and which would not ſuffer them to 
ceadmiĩt of any thoughts, intentions, or endeavours, but fuch 
« as were neceflary and advantageous for his Greatuefs, and 
ce Honour, and the Safety, and Proſperity of the Kingdom, 
cc according to that Truſt and Power which the Laws had re- 
te poſed in them. | 
As soo as the Petition was read, the King told them FN 
that preſented it, © That he was fo much amazed at their f. mu 
« Meſſage, that he knew not what to Anſwer. He ſaid, they 
ce ſpoke of Jealouſics, and Fears, but he deſired them to lay 
* their hands to their hearts, and ask themſelves, whether He 
© might not likewifc be diſturbed with Fears and ]calouſics ? 
te and if fo, he aſſured them, that Metlage had nothing leſ- 
ce ſened them. mT 
« For the Militia, he ſaid, he had thought fo much of it 
te before he ſent his Anſwer, and was ſo well aſſured that the 
ce Anſwer was agreeable to what, in juſtice or reaſon, They 
* could ask, or He in Honour grant, that he ſhould not alter 
«jr in any point. 
FE O R his Reſidence near them, he ſaid, he wiſhed it might 
be fo ſafe and Honourable, that he had no cauſe to abſent 
* himſelf from White-Hall: He bid them ask themſelves, whe- 
«ther he had not? For his Son,“ He ſaid, he ſhould take that 
*care of him, which ſhould juſtify him to God, as a Father ; 
* and to his Dominions, as a King. To conclude, he aſſured 
*them upon his Honour, that he had no thought but of 
e Peace, and Juſtice to his People; which he would by all 
fair means ſeek to preſerve and maintain, relying upon the 
* Goodneſs and.Providence of God for the preſervation of 
© himſelf, and his Rights. 
T ys being ſuddainly, and with more than uſual quick- 


ncls 


e 
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neſs ſpoken by the King, much appall'd them; but they were 
too far engaged to retire; and therefore, aſſoon as it was re- 
ported to the Houſes, they reſolv d, upon Debate, © That the 
*Kingdom ſhould be forthwith put into a poſture of De- 
*fence, by Authority of both Houles, in ſuch a way as had 
ce been formerly agreed upon by both Houſes; and that a De- 
**claration ſhould be ſpeedily ſent unto the King, containing 
* the cauſes of their juſt Fears and Jealoufics, and to make it 


*evident that any that were entertained againſt Them were 


cegroundleſs; Ordering at the ſame time, © Thar all the 
Lords Lieutenants of any Counties in England, who had 
*hecn formerly ſo conſtituted by the King by his Commiſ- 
*f10ns under the great Seal of England, ſhould immediately 


bring in thoſe Commiſſions to be cancell'd as illegal: Albcit 


Tiey fend to 
tlie Larl of 
Northum- 
berland to 
provide 8 
Fleet. 


ſome ſuch Commiſſions had been granted, upon their own 
deſire, ſince the beginning of the Parliament, as particularly 
to the Earl of Eſſex to be Lord Lieutenant of York-ſhire, and 
to the Earl of Salisbury for Dorſet- ſbire. 

TukE both Houſes ſcat to the Earl of Northumberland, 
being High Admiral of England, That they had receiv'd 
* advertiſement of renin preparations made, by the 
** Neighbouring Princes, both by nd and Sea; by which an 
* apprehenſion was raiſed in both Houſes, that the publick 
* Honour, Peace, and Safety of his Majeſty, and his Kingdom, 
could not be ſecured, nx! + a 2 courſe was taken for 
*the putting the Kingdom into a condition of Defence at 
te Sca, as well as at Land: and they did therefore Order him 
*forthwith to give effectual direction that all the Ships be- 
© longing to his Majeſty's Navy, and fit for Service, and not 
te already abroad, or defign'd for the Summers Fleet, ſhould 


be Rigged, and put in ſuch a readineſs, as that they might 


* be ſoon fitted for the Sea: and that his Lordſhip would alſo 
*make known to the Maſters, and Owners of other Ships, 
in any of the Harbours of the Kingdom, as might be of ule 
for the Publick Defence, that it would be an acceptable 
Service to the King and Parliament, if they would likewilc 
cauſe their Ship to be Rigged, and fo far put into a readi- 
*nels, as they might, at a ſhort warning, likewiſe to be ſet to 
e Sea upon any emergent occaſion ; which would be a means 
* of great Security to his Majeſty and his Dominions. To 
which the Earl return'd an Anſwer full of Submiſſion and 

Obedience, BY 
I Have been aſſured from Perſons of very good Credit, 
and converſant with thoſe Conncils, that they had in Dclibe- 
ration and debate to ſend, and take the Prince from his Fa- 
ther at Theobalds by force; but that deſign was quickly laid 
aſide, when they heard that the King was removed un 
i thence 
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| thence to Neu-Marbet, and was like to make a further pro- 
greſs. So they uſed all poſſible expedition in preparing their Their Deeta- 


Declaration, which they directed to his Majeſty, and in * 


which they told him, That although that Anſwer, he had 
given to their Petition at Theobalds, did give juſt cauſe of 
_ E{orrow to them; yet it was not without ſome mixture of 
Confidence and Hope, confidering thoſe expreſſions pro- 


*ceeded from the miſapprehenſions of their Actions and In- 
*tentions ; which, having no ground of truth or reality, 


11% . 


* might, by his Juſtice and Wiſdom, be removed, when he 


* ſhould be fully inform'd, that thoſe Fears and Icalouſics of 
*theirs, which his Majeſty thought to be cauſeleſo, and with- 
*out any juſt ground, did neceſſarily and clearly ariſe from 


*thole dangers and n into which the miſchierous 


ce and evil Councils about 


im had brought the Kingdom. 


And that thoſe other Fears and jealouſies, by which his 


* Favour, his Royal Preſence, and Confidence, had been 


* withdrawn from his Parliament, had no foundation, or ſub- 


*fiſtence in any Action, Intention, or Miſcarriage of Theirs ; 
*but were meerly grounded upon the falſehood and malice 
*of thoſe who, for the ſupporting and fomenting their own 
*wicked deſigns againſt their Religion, and Peace of the 
Kingdom, did ſeek to deprive his Majeſty of the ſtrength, 
** and the affection of his People; and Them of his Grace and 
Protection; and thereby, to ſubject both his Perſon, and 
te the whole Kingdom, to Ruine and Deſtruction. 
*THAT to fatisfy his _— Jo and Conſcicnc 
*in both thoſe Points, they defired to make a frec, and clear 
Declaration of the cauſes of their Fears and ſealouſies, in 
% ſome particulars. 1 
1. Tux the deſign of altering Religion, in this and his 
*other Kingdoms, had been potently carricd on, by thote 


in greateſt Authority about him, for divers years together: 


*and that the Queen's Agent at Rome, and the Pope's Agent, 
*or Nuntio, Here, were not only evidences of that deſign, 
*but had been great Actors in it. TL 

2. Tur the War with Scotland was procured to make 
A 2 for that intent, and chiefly fomented by the Papiſts, 
t and others Popiſhly affected, uh 
*dences, eſpecially their free and general contribution to it. 
3. Tur the Rebellion in Ireland was framed, and con- 
*trived, here in England; and that the Engl? Papiſts ſhould 
*have riſen about the ſame time, they h 
*nies and advertiſements from Ireland; and that it was a 
*common Speech amongſt the Rebels ( with which, they 
*\aid, other cvidences did concur, as the information of a 


* Miniſter who came out of Ireland; the Letter of * 
YAM 


ſeveral teſtimo- 


ercof they had many evi- 
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* fram Whetcomb in Ireland to his Brother in England, and 
*many others} that they would recover nnto his Majeſty his 
Royal Prerogative, wreſted from him by the Puritan Fa- 
ce ction in the Houſes of Parliament in England; and would 
* maintain Epiſcopal juriſdiction, and the lawfulneſs thereof; 
* which, they ſaid, were the two quarrels, upon which his 
*late Army in the North ſhould have been incenſed againſt 


et them. 


4. Tu caulc they had to doubt that the late deſign, 
ce ſtyl'd the Queen's Pious intention, was for the alteration of 
«Religion in this Kingdom, for ſucceſs whereof the Pope's 
« Nuntio (the Count Rozerri) enjoyn'd Faſting and Praying 
te to be obſcry'd every week by the Engliſh Papiſts; which, 
* they ſaid, appear'd to them by one of the original Letters 


cd irected by him to a Prieſt in Lancaſhire. 


5. Tus boldneſs of the Triſh Rebels in affirming they 
ce do nothing but by Authority from the King; that they call 
te themſelves the Queen's Army; that the prey and booty 


ce they take from the Engliſh, they mark with the Queen“ 
mark; that their purpoſe was to come into England, when 


ce their buſineſs was done in Ireland; and ſundry other things 
te of that kind, which, they ſaid, were prov'd by one Oconelly, 
ce and others; but eſpecially in the foremention d Letter from 
ce Triſtram Whetcomb, wherein there was this paſſage, That ma- 
ce ny other Speeches they utter, concerning Religion, and our 
* Court of England, which he dares not commit to Paper. 

6. Tus many attempts to provoke his late Army, and 
«the Army of the Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the City of 
* [,ondon, and other parts of the Kingdom. That thoſe who 
ce had heen Actors in theſe buſineſſes, had their dependance, 
ce their countenance, and encouragement, from the Court; 
e witneſs the Treaſon, whereof M" Fermyn, and others ſtood 


de accuſed; who, they ſaid, was tranſported beyond Seas by 


Warrant under his Majeſty's own hand, after he had given 
cc aſſurance to his Parliament, that he had laid a ſtrict Com- 
tc mand upon his Servants, that none of them ſhould depart 
ce from Court. And that dangerous Petition . to 
Captain Leg by his Majcſty's own hand, accompanied with 


ce direction Sign'd with C. R. 


>. © Tu falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt the Lord 
ce Nimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Com- 


 *mons, tender'd to the Parliament by his own Command, 


* and endeavour d to be juſtify d in the City by his own Pre- 
te ſence and Perſwaſion, and to be put in execution upon their 
* Perſons by his demand of them in the Houſe of Commons, 
ce in ſo terrible and violent a manner, as far exceeded all for- 
* mer breaches of Privileges of Parliament acted by his _ 

jeſty, 
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te jeſty, or any of his Predeceſſors: and they faid, whatever 
cehis own intentions were, divers bloody and deſperate Per- 
« {ons, that attended him, diſcover'd their Affections, and ro- 
* folutions, to have Maſſacred and deltroy'd the Members 
* of that Houle, if the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed had 
*not, by God's Providence, ſtop'd the giving that Word, 
e which they expected for the ſetting them upon that barba- 
*rous and bloody Act: The liſting of Officers and Souldiers, 
for a Guard at White-Hall, and ſuch other particulars. 
8. Tua, after a Vote had paſſed in the Houle of Com- 

* mous declaring that the Lord Digby had appear d in a War- 
like manner at Kingſion upon Thames, to the terrour and 
* affright of his Majcity's good Subjects, and dilturbance of 
* the publick Peace of the Kingdom, he ſhould neverthelcts 
*be in that credit with his Majelty, as to be ſent away by 
* his Majeſty's own Warrant to S* F. Pennington to land him 
* beyond Seas: from whence he vented his own Trayterous 
* conceptions, that his Majeſty ſhould declare himſelf, and 
©retire to a place of ſtrength; as if he could not be ſafe 
* amongſt his ade: Which falſe and malicious counſel, and 
«advice, they ſaid, they had great cauſe to doubt, made too 
*deep an ĩmpreſſion upon his Majeſty, conſidering the courſe 
© he was pleaſed to take of abſenting himſelf from his Parlia- 
* ment, and carrying the Prince with him; which ſcem'd to 
«expreſs a purpoſe in his Majeſty to keep himſelf in a readi- 
ce nels for the acting of it. 

9. Tut many advertiſements they had from Rome, Pa- 
« ris, Venice, and other parts, that they ſtill expected that his 


_ © Majeſty had ſome great deſign in hand, for the altering of 


*Religion, and the breaking the neck of his Parliament. 
That the Pope's Nuntio had ſollicited the Kings of France, 


*and Spain, to lend his Majeſty four thouſand Men apiece, 


*to help to maintain his Royalty againſt the Parliament. 


And they ſaid, as that Forrcign Force was the moſt per- 


te nicious, and Malignant defign of all the reſt; fo they hoped 


„ jt was, and ſhould always be, fartheſt from his Majelty's 
thoughts; becauſe no Man would believe he would give 


* up his People, and Kingdom, to be ipoil'd by Strangers, if 
ehe did not likewiſe intend to change both his own Pro- 
*feſſion in Religion, and the Publick profeſſion of the King- 
«dom, that ſo he might be {till more aſſured of thoſe For- 
© reign States of the Popiſh Religion for their future Support, 
* and Defence. 
„Tus E, they ſaid, werc ſome of the grounds of their 
Fears and Jealouſies, which had made them ſo carneftly im- 
* ylore his Royal Authority, and Protection, for their De- 
© tencc, and Security, in all the ways of Humility and Sub- 
©miſhon; 
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ce miſſion; which being denied by his Majeſty, ſeduced by 
cc evil Counſel, they did, with ſorrow for the great and un- 
te ayoidable miſery and danger, which was thereby like to fall 
te upon his own Perſon, and his Kingdoms, apply themſelve- 
ce to the uſe of that Power for the ſecurity and defence of 
«both, which, by the fundamental Laws and Conſtitutions 
«of the Kingdom, reſided in them; yet ſtill reſolving to keep 
« themſelves within the bounds 01 Faithfulneſs, and Alle- 
ce glance to his Sacred Perſon, and Crown. i 

«To the Fears and Jealouſies expreſſed by his Majeſty, 
ce when he ſaid, that for his Reſidence near the Parliament, 
*he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and honourable, that he had 
te no cauſe to abſent himſelf from White-Hall : That, they ſaid, 
| they took as the greateſt breach of Privilege, that could be 
© offer d; as the hcavicſt miſery to Himſelf, and imputation 
Kupon Them, that could be imagin'd, and the moſt miſ- 
**chicyous effect of evil Counſels; it rooted up the ſtrongeſt 
* Foundation of the ſafety, and honour, the Crown afforded ; 
*ir ſeem'd as much as might be, they ſaid, to caſt upon the 
tc Parliament ſuch a Charge, as was inconſiſtent with the na- 
*ture of that great Council, being the Body, of which his 
© Majeſty was the Head; it ſtruck at the very Being both of 
*the King and Parliament, depriving his Majeſty, in his own 
* apprehenſion, of Their Fidelity, and Them of His Prote- 
e ion; which are the natural bonds and ſupports of Go- 
*vernment, and Subjection. 

Tuev ſaid, they had according to his Majeſty's defire, 
laid their hands upon their hearts; they had asked them- 
te ſelves in the ſtricteſt examination of their Conſciences; they 
e had ſearched their affe&ions, their thoughts, conſidered 
te their actions; and they found none, that could give his 
< Majeſty any juſt occaſion to abſent himſelf from White-Hall, 
and his Parliament; but that he might, with more honour 
*and ſafety, continue There, than in any other place. They 
* ſaid, his Majeſty laid a General Tax upon them: if he 


«would be graciouſly pleaſed to let them know the Particu- 
*lars, they ſhould give a clear and ſatisfactory Anſwer. But, 


Le they ſaid, they could have no hope of ever giving his Ma- 
bo = ſatisfaction, when thoſe Particulars, which he had 


cen made believe were true, yet, being produced, and 


* made known to them, appeared to be falſe; and his Ma- 
*jelty notwithſtanding would neither puniſh, nor produce 
Lethe Authors, but go on to contract new Fears and Jealou- 
©fies, upon General and Uncertain grounds; affording them 
**no means, or poſſibility of Particular Anſwer to the clearing 
* of themſelyes, of which they gave him theſe Inſtances. 
**x. The Speeches pretented to be ſpoken at Kenſington con- 
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*cerning the Queen, which had been denied and difavowed ; 
yet his Majeſty had not named the Authors. 2. The 
Charge and Accuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
Members, who refuſed no Trial or Examination, which 
might ſtand with the Privileges of Parliament; yet no Au- 
„ thors, no Witneſſes, were produced, againſt whom they 
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might have reparation for the great injury, and infamy caſt 


upon them. 

Tu v beſought his Majeſty to conſider in what State 
*he was, how ealy and fair a way he had to Happineſs, Ho- 
*nour, Greatnels, and Plenty, and Security, if he would joyn 
*with his Parliament, and his faithful Subjects, in the * 


| *fence of the Religion, and the Publick Good of the King- 


dom. That, they ſaid, was all they expected from him, and 


* for that, they would return to him their Lives, Fortunes, 
*and utmoſt endeavours to ſupport his Majeſty, his 545 So- 


* yeraignty, and a Power over them. But, they ſaid, it was 
ce not Words that could ſecure them in thoſe their Humble 
e deſires; they could not but too well and ſorrowfully re- 
te member, what gracious Meſſages they had from him the laſt 
«© Summer; when, with his privity, the bringing up of the 
* Army was in agitation: They could not but with the like 
« affections recall to their minds, how, not two days before 
che gave direction for the aforementioned Accuſation, and 


his own coming to the Commons Houſe, that Houle re- 


*ceiv'd from him a Gracious Meſſage, that he would always 


© have care of Their Privileges, as of his Own Peroga- 
«tive; and of the ſafety of Their Perſons, as of his Own 
Children. 


«THe y faid, that which they expected, and which would 


give them aſſurance that he had no thought but of Peace, 


*and Juſtice to his People, muſt be ſome real effect of his 


* ſent neceſſity of the Kingdom did inforce them to deſire. 
* And in the firſt place, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
*to put from him thoſe wicked, and miſchievous Counſcl- 
*lors, which had cauſed all thoſe dangers, and diſtractions; 


te and to continue his own Reſidence, and the Prince's, ncar 


* London, and the Parliament, which, they hoped, would be 


* a happy beginning of Contentment, and Confidence between 


Him and his People; and be followed with many ſucceed- 


*ing Bleſſings of Honour and Greatneſs to his Majeſty, and 
* of Security and Proſperity to Them. 
Ix the Debate of this Declaration, the like whereof had 


{| never before been heard of in Parliament, in which they took 


his Majeſty's doubt of his ſafety at White-Hall fo heavily, that, 


© ment, 


hey faid, ©It ſeemed to caſt ſuch a charge upon the Parlia- 
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© ment, as was inconſiſtent with the nature of that great 
Council ({o apprehenſive they were of the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
want of freedom) the Preyalent Party carried themſelves 
with that pride, and impetuoſity, that they would endure no 
5.) f or diſputc ; inſomuch as Sr. Ralph Hopton (v ho 
indeed was very grievous to them for not complying with 
them) for objecting againſt ſome ſharp expreſſions in the De- 
claration (before ir paſſed the Houle, and when the Que- 
{tion was, whether it ſhould pals) as being too diſtant from 
that reverence, which ought to be uſed to the King; and for 
ſaying, upon a Claule, in which they mention d their General 
Intelligence from Rome, Venis, Paris, and other places, of 
{ome deſign the King had upon Religion, and the Parliament, 
from whence they {ecm'd to conclude that the King would 
change his Religion, © That they ſeem'd to ground an opinion 
*of the King's Apoſtacy, upon a leſs evidence, than would 
* ſerve to hang a Fellow for ſtealing a Horſe, was committed 
to the Tower of London, © For laying an imputation upon 
e that Committee, which had drawn up the Declaration. 
Notwithſtanding which, after they had impriſon'd him, they 
thought fit to make Thar N leſs groſs, and poſitive; 
though as it is ſet down above ( in which words it paſſed, and 
was delivered to the King) it was thouglit by ſtanders by to 
be very unagreeable to the Gravity of a wiſe Court, and to the 
Duty of Subjects. 

Bur in this particular, in oppreſſing all thoſe who were 
of different opinions from them, their carriage was ſo no- 
torious and terrible, that Spies were ſet upon, and inquiries 
made upon all private, light, caſual diſcourſes, which fell from 
thoſe who were not Gracious to them: As M. Trelawney, a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, and a Merchant of great 
reputation, was expelled the Houſe, and committed to Pri- 


ſon, for having ſaid, in a Private diſcourſe in the City, to a 


Friend, That the Houſe could not appoint a Guard for 
«themſelves without the King's conſent, under pain of High- 
*Treafon: Which was proved by a Fellow, who pretended 
to overhear him; when the Perſon himſelf, with whom the 


conference was held, declared, That he faid, it Might be 


ce imputed to them for High-Treafon: and it was confeſſed on 


all parts, that the words were ſpoken long before the diſco- 


very, and ſome days before the Houſe had Reſolved, That 
*they would have a Guard. And afterwards, upon the old 
ſtock of their diſlike, when the War begun to break out, they 
again impriſoned this honeſt Gentleman; ſeized upon all h:s 
Eſtate, which was very good; and ſuffer' d him to Fe in Pri- 
fon for want of ordinary rclicf, and refreſhment. 
AxD in this very time, we ſpeak of, and in the 1 
| linets 


Church and State; the prime leaders o 
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ſineſs of the Militia, when every day very great multitudes of 
Petitions from molt of the Counties of England, and from 
the City of London, were preſented to both Houſes, to de- 
fire they might be put into a poſture of defence; and that 
they would cauſe the Ordinance for the Militia to be ſpeedi- 


ly executed, which was alledged to be an inſtance of the peo- 


ple's deſire throughout the Kingdom, and the chief ground 
of their proceeding ; the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens of London 
both in Reputation and Eſtate, finding that the Militia of that 
City, with which by their Charter, and Conſtant Practice, 
the Lord Mayor had bcen always intruſted, was now with a 
moſt extravagant power to be committed to a Number of 
Factious perſons of the City, part of whom conſiſted of men 
of no fortune, or reputation, reſoly'd to Petition both Hou- 
{es © Not to alter the original conſtitution, and right of their 
City: and, to that purpoſe, a Petition was ſigned by ſome 
hundreds, and very probably would in few days have been 
ſubſcribed by all, or moſt of the ſubſtantial Citizens of Lon- 
don. The Houſe had notice of this Petition, which they call- 
ed another Conſpiracy and Plot againſt the Parliament, and 
immediately imployed a Member of their own to procure a 
fight of it; who, under a truſt of redelivering it, got it into 
his hands, and brought it to the Houſe of Commons; upon 

which, ſome principal Citizens, who had ſubſcribed it, were 
examined, and committed to Priſon; and a direction given, 
that a Charge, and Impeachment ſhould be prepared againſt 
the Recorder of London, who, they heard, had been of Coun- 
cil in the drawing up, and preparing that Petition, and they 
knew, was oppolite to their Tumultuary proccedings. Sa 
when the chief Gentlemen of Oxfordſhire heard, that a Pe- 
tition had been delivered ro the Houle of Commons in their 
Name, and the name of that County, againſt the eſtabliſhed 
Government of the Church, and for the exerciſe of the Mili- 

tia, they aſſembled together to draw up a Petition diſavowing 
the former, and to deſire, That the ſettled Laws might be ob- 


* ſerved; of which the Lord Say having notice, he procured 


the chief Gentlemen to be ſent for as Delinquents, and fo 


ſuppreſſed that Addreſs: And this was the meaſure of their 


Juſtice in many other particulars of the fame nature, receiving 
and cheriſhing all mutinous, and ſeditious Petions, and diſ- 


countenancing ſuch as beſought the continuance, and vindi- 


cation, of the ſo long celebrated and happy Government in 
> that Faction not 

bluſhing, in publick Debates in the Houle, to aver © That 
e no man ought to Petition for the Government eſtabliſh- 
*ed by Law, becauſe he had already his Wiſh ; but they 
* that deſired an Alteration, could not otherwile have 
Vol. I Part 2. | Ff «their 
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© their defires known, and therefore were to be counte- 


n 
The like- Tur Committee, which preſented the Declaration to the 


wiſe preſet ing at New-Market, preſented likewiſe additional Reaſons, 


with lie, as they called them, for his Majeſty's return, and continuance 
ſms for bi» near the Parliament; as a matter, in their apprehenſion, of 
n, ſo great neceſſity, and importance towards the preſervation of 
Partiament. his Perſon, and his Kingdom: and they ſaid, 
THE could not think they diſcharged their duties in 
© the ſingle expreſſion of their deſire, unleſs they added ſome 
e further reaſons to back it with. 1. His Majeſty's abſence 
*yould cauſe men to believe, that it was out of deſign to 
* diſcourage the undertakers, and hinder the other proviſions 
* for raiting money for defence of Ireland. 2. It would ve 
much hearten the Rebels There, and diſaffected Perſons in 
This Kingdom, as being an evidence, and effect of the Jea- 
* louſy and Diviſion between his Majeſty, and his people. 
ce That it would much weaken, and withdraw the Aﬀe- 
1 Son of the Subject from his Majeſty; without which, a 
* Prince is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength, and luſtre, and 
left naked to the greateſt dangers and miſeries, that can be 
« imagined. 4. That it would invite, and incourage the Ene- 
mies of our Religion and the State in forreign parts, to the 
attempting, and acting of their evil deſigns, and intentions 
* towards us. That it did cauſe a great interruption in the 
roceedingsof Parliament. Thoſe conſiderations, they faid, 
8 ſo great dangers to his Perſor., and to all his Do- 
* minions, that, as his Great Council, they held it neceſſary 
* to repreſent to him this their faithful Advice, that ſo, what- 
9 * ſhould follow, They might be excuſed before God, 
<and Man. TO 


cc 
fer 


WuIIS x that Declaration was reading, his Majeſty ex- 


preſſed ſome paſſion upon particular expreſſions; and once, 

when that paſſage was read, that takes notice Of the tranſpor- 
«tation of M* Fermyn by his Majeſty's own Warrant, after 

he had given his word, that he had commanded that none 

* of his Servants ſhould depart from Court, interrupted the 

Earl of Holland, who read it, and faid, That's Falſe ; and 

when he was told, © It related nor to the Date, but the Exe- 
*cution of the Warrant, his Majeſty ſaid, It might have 

*been better expreſſed then: It is an high thing to tax a King 

tte with breach of Promiſe. But after both the Declarations, 

2 Reaſons were read, the King after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid to 

1 5 

. Maje- I Am confident that yon expect not I ſhould give you a 
72 1 ſpeedy Anſwer to this ſtrange, and unexpected Declara- 
tion; and I am ſorry, in the diſtraction of this Kingdom, 


ou 
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te ou ſhould think This oy of Addreſs to be more conve- 


* nient, than That 1 ed, by my Meſſage of the twen- 
| Etieth of January 


aſt, to both Houſes. As concerning the 
te grounds of your Fears and jealouſies, I will take time to 


1 < Anſwer them particularly; and doubt not but I ſhall do it to 
| ©the ſatisfaction of all the world. God in His good time will, 


*I hope, diſcover the ſecrets and bottoms of all Plots, and 
* Treafons; and then I ſhall ſtand right in the eyes of all my 
*People. In the mean time I muſt tell you, that I rather ex- 
*pected a vindication for the imputation laid upon me in 
« M* Pym's Speech, than that any More General rumors, and 
* diſcourſes, ſhould get credit with you. For My fears and 
te Doubts, I did not think they mould have been thought ſo 
© trivial and groundleſs, whilſt ſo many ſeditious Pamphlets, 
te and Sermons, are looked upon, and fo great Tumults re- 
member d, unpuniſh'd and uninquired into, I ſtill confeſs 
*my Fears, and call God to witneſs, that they are greater for 
ee the true Proteſtant profeſſion, my People and Laws, than 
| *for my own rights or ſafety ; though I muſt cell you, I con- 
* ceive none of theſe are free from danger. What would you 
* have? Have I violated your Laws? Have I denied to paſs 
*any one Bill for the eaſe, and ſecurity of my Subjects? I 
© do not ask you what You have done for me. Are my Peo- 
. ple tranſported with Fears and Apprehenſions? I have of- 
dee ler d as free, and general a Pardon as your ſelves can de- 
ce viſe. There is a Judgment from Heaven upon this Nation, 
ec if theſe diſtractions continue. God fo deal with Me, and 
<« Mine, as all my thoughts, and intentions, are upright for 
*the maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, and for 
ce the obſervation and preſervation of the Laws of the Land: 


ii 


e and I hope God will bleſs, and aſſiſt thoſe Laws for my pre- _ 


ce ſervation. 
Tus being ſuddainly, and with ſome vehemence, ſpoken 
by his Majeſty, and he having taken further time to Anſwer 
the Declaration, and the Reaſons, the Committee beſought 
him, Since they were to carry back with them no other An- 
e ſwer, that his Majeſty would vouchſafe to give them what 
he had ſpoken, in writing; which, the next morning, he 
did: And then the Earl of Holland again defired him, Thar 
ce he would reſide nearer his Parliament; whereunto the King 
briefly AnſwereJ, I would you had given me cauſe; but I 
am ſure this Declaration is not the way to it. Then being 
asked by the Earl of Pembroke, whether the Militia might not 
de granted, as was defircd by the Parliament, for a time? He 
nſwered, By God, not for an hour. You have asked that 
*of me in this, was never asked of a King, and with which 
J will not truſt my Wife, and Children, He told _ 
| F 2 | | ec he 
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* he could not have believed the Parliament would have ſent 
him ſuch a Declaration, if he had not ſeen it brought by 
te ſuch Perſons: and ſaid he was ſorry for the Parliament, but 
«Glad he had it; for by that he doubted not to ſatisfy his 
*Pcople. He ſaid they . of ill Councils; but he was con- 
ce fident They had worſe Information, than he had Councils. 
*He told them, the buſineſs of Ireland would never be done 
te in the way they were in, four hundred would never do that 
work; it muſt be put into the hands of One: and, he ſaid, 
*if He were truſted with it, he would pawn his Head to end 
that work. | £9 
As soo as the Committee returned and reported, what 
Anſwer they had received, and in what diſpoſition and tem- 
per they found, and left the King; it was Order d, that their 
Declaration, which they had ſent to him, ſhould be ſpeedily 
printed, and carefully diſperſed throughout the Kingdom, that 
the People might ſee upon what terms they ſtood; and all 
other poſſible courſes were taken to poyſon the hearts, and 
affections of the Subjects, and to ſuppreſs all thoſe, who, in 
any degree, ſeemed to diſlike their high proceedings. Above 
all, care was taken to place ſuch Preachers, and Lecturers, in 
the moſt populous Towns and Pariſhes, as were well known 
to Abhor the preſent Government, and temperature of Church 
and State; many of whom were recommended, and poſi- 
tively injoyned, and impoſed upon Pariſhes, by the Houſe of 
Commons; and others, by ſuch Factious Members, whole 
reputation was moſt current: and all Canonical Clergy-men, 
and Orthodox Divines, were, with equal induſtry, diſcountc- 
nanced, impriſoned, or forced toa long attendance upon Com- 
mittees, or the Houſe (which was worſe than Impriſonment) 
under the notion and imputation of Scandalous Miniſters. 
Which charge and reproach reached all men whoſe Inclina-. 


tions they liked not, or whoſe Opinions they ſuſpected. And 


that they might be ſure to be as ſtrong and abſolute at Sea, 
as at Land, they 13 the Lord Admiral to ſend the 
Names of all thoſe Captains of Ships, who were to attend the 
Fleet for that Summer Service, to them, to the end they might 
have ſuch men, in whom they might Confide; which his 
Lordſhip moſt punctually obſerved. By which they helped 
to free him of thoſe Officers whom he could nor laufbl 
have diſcharged; and ſtruck out the names of thoſe, whole 
Affections, or Relations they thought themſelves not ſecure 
in. 

Tu King thought it now time, according to his former 


| Meſſage ro reſolution, which he had not communicated to many, to remove 
y to Tork, which was a place of good reception, and conveni- 


ro Tork. ency, for thoſe who were willing to attend him; and to the 


end 


* 1 
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end that there might be publick notice of it, he ſent from 


Huntington, when he was upon his Journey, a Meſſage to 
both Houſes, © That being then in his remove to his City of 


© 7%, where he intended to make his Reſidence for ſome 
time, he thought fit to ſend that Meſſage to them, and very 


*carneſtly to deſire them, that they would uſe all poſſible 
< induſtry in expediting the buſineſs of Ireland; in which they 
ce ſhould find ſo chearful a concurrence from his Majeſty, that 
*no inconvenience ſhould happen to that Service by his ab- 
© ſence, he having all that paſhon for the reducing that King- 
*dom, which he had expreſſed in his former Meſſages, and 
ce being, by words, unable to manifeſt more affection to it, 
*than he had cndcavour'd to do by thoſe Meflages: having 


43 


*likewiſe done all ſuch Acts, as he had been moved unto by 


ce his Parliament. Therefore, if the Misfortunes and Calami- 
* ties of his poor Proteſtant Subjects there ſhould grow upon 
ec them though hc ſhould be deeply concern'd in, and ſen- 
ce ſible of their ſufferings) he ſaid, he ſhould waſh his hands 
te before the World from the leaſt imputation of ſlackneſs in 


that molt neceſſary, and pious work. 


AN p, that hc might leavgno way unattempted, which 
* might beget a good underſtanding betwcen him and his 
ce Parliament, he ſaid, he thought it neceſſary to declare, that, 
* 25 He had been fo tender of the Privileges of Parliament, 
te that he had been ready and forward to retract any Act of 
* his own, which he had been informed had trenched upon 
their Privileges; fo he expected an equal tenderneſs in 


ce them of his known Prerogatixes, which are the unqueſtion- 


ce able Privileges of the Kingdom; amongſt which, he was 


* affured, it was a Fundamental one, that his Subjects could 
e not be obliged to obey any AR, Order, or Injunction, to 


* which he had not given his Conſent. 


4A b, therefore, he thought it neceſſary to publiſh, that 


c he expected, and thereby required, Obedience from all his 
loving Subjects to the Laws cſtabliſhed ; and that they 


te preſumed not upon any pretence of Order, or Ordinance, 
* to which his Majeſty was no Party, concerning the Militia, 
cor any other thing, to do, or execute what was not war- 
*rantable by thoſe Laws; he being reſolved to keep the 
Laws himſelf, and to require Obedience to them from all 
** his Subjects. 5 

H E once more recommended unto them the ſubſtance of 


his Meſſage of the twenticth of January laſt ; that they would 
e compoſe, and digeſt with all ſpeed, ſuch Acts as they ſhould 
c think fit for the preſent, and future cſtabliſhment of their 


{ Privileges, the free and quiet „ their Eſtates and For- 
te tunes, the liberties of their Perſons, the ſecurity of the true 
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ce Religion then profeſſed in the Church of England, the 
* maintaining his Regal and Juſt Authority, and elit his 
ce Revenue; he being moſt defirous to take all fitting and juſt 
*ways, which might beget a happy underſtanding between 
te him and his Parliament, in which he conceived his greateſt 
ce Power, and Riches did conſiſt. 1 

I Have not known both Houſes in more choler and rage 


than upon the receiving this Meſſage, which came early to 


them on Wedneſday the ſixteenth of March. Now the day 
before had been " ihe in preparing all things ready for the 
execution of the Ordinance of the Militia ; They had Voted, 
and Reſolved, © that it was not any way againſt the Oath of 
cc Allegiance, that all the Commiſhons to Lieutenants under 


be the great Seal were illegal, and void; and that whoſoever 
e ſhould execute any Power over the Militia by colour of any 


* Commithion of Lieutenancy,without conſent of both Houſes 
ce of Parliament, ſhould be accounted a diſturber of the Peace 
ce of the Kingdom. Then they agreed upon this Propoſi- 
tion, That the Kingdom had been of late, and till was, 


© in ſo evident and imminent danger, both from Enemies 


abroad, and a Popiſh and viſcontented Party at home, that 


there was an urgent, and inevitable neceſſity of putting his 


te Majeſty's Subjects into a poſture of defence, for the ſafe- 
ce guard both of tlie King, and his People; and that the Lords 
*and Commons, apprehending that danger, and being ſen- 
te fible of their own duty to provide a ſuitable prevention, 
* had, in ſeveral Petitions, :ddrefled themſelves ro his Ma- 
ce jeſty for the ordering and diſpoſing the Militia of the 


*Kingdom in ſuch a way, as was agreed upon, by the Wiſ- 


te dom of both Houſes, t6 be moſt proper for the preſent exi- 
* pence of the Kingdom: Vet they could not obtain it ; but 


his Majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his Royal Aſ- 


*ſent thereunto. Upon this Propofition, they Reſolved, 


*that in that caſe of extreme danger, and of his Majeſty's 


«refuſal, 


the Ordinance agreed on by both Houſes for the Mi- 
ce lĩtia did oblige the People, and ought to be obeyed, by the 


r Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom ; and that ſuch Perſons 
* as ſhould be nominated Deputy Lieutenants, and approved 


* of by both Houſes, ſhould receive the Commands of both 
* Houſes, to take upon them to execute their Offices. All 
which Reſolutions were ordered, the ſame night, to be Print- 


ed and Publiſhed, So that, when the King's Meſſage from 


Huntington was read the next morning, and ſeemed to be 


_ againſt their Votes of the ape before, they concluded, That 


te ĩt could not be ſent from the King, but that it had been in- 


te ſerted in blanks left in the Town for ſuch purpoſes ; and 
immediately made a Committee, © To find out by 7 
te . 


( the Rebellion, &c. 
that Meſſage was framed. But when they remember d, that 
they had Voted as much a week before, and had examin d 
the Gentlemen who brought it, and had receiv'd it from the 
King's own hand, they proceeded no further in that inquiſi- 
tion; bur ſatisfied themſelves with a new Vote, © That thoſe 
e Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himſelf from 
te the Parliament, and thoſe that adviſed him to that Meſſage, 


_ © were Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly to 
te be ſuſpected to be favourers of the Rebellion in Ireland. 
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And for the matter it ſelf they reſolv'd to inſiſt upon their 


former Votes; and withall declared, That when the Lords 


te and Commons in Parliament, which is the ſupreme Court 


* of Judicature in the Kingdom, ſhould declare what the Law 
* of the Land is, to have that not only queſtion d, and con- 


©rroyerted, but contradicted, and a Command that it ſhould 


*not be obeyed, was a high breach of the Privilege of Par- 
© [jament. | 
And this likewiſe they cauſcd to be ſpeedily Printed; leſt 
the King ſhould be able to perſwade the Subjects, that an Or- 
der of theirs, without His conſent, was no Law to compel 
their Obedience. And from this laſt Reſolution, by which 
the Law of the Land, and conſequently the Liberty of the 
Subject, was reſolved into a Vote of the two Houſes, which 
paſſed without any diſpute or heſitation, all Sober Men diſ- 
cerned the fatal period of both, and ſaw a foundation laid for 
all the Anarchy and Confuſion, that hath followed. 86o—_ 
Ir was now known, that the King was gone to Tork, which 
made them apprehend their Principality of Hull might be in 
danger; and therefore they — y Reſolve, © That no 
Forces whatſoever ſhall be admitted in that Town, without 


Their Order 
concern 
Hull. 


© the immediate conſent of both Houſes : which Order was 


* ſentthither by an Expreſs. And having prepared the People 
| to be ready for the Militia, by publiſhing © That, in caſe 
* of extreme danger, they were to obey that Ordinance ; 
they were, in the next place, to find the danger to be ex- 
 <treme; and, to that purpoſe, they produced Letters with- 


out any name, pretended to be written from Amſterdam, ſigni- 
fying That they had intelligence there, that there was an 
* Army ready in Denmark to be Tranſported into England, 


cr and was to be Landed at Hull; which, they ſaid, had been 


* confirmed to them, by a Perſon of Reputation, from New- 


* Market, who confirmed the intelligence of Denmark: and 
te added, that. there were likewiſe Forces ready in France to 
ehe Landed at Hull. 3 

Or this, how groſs and ridiculous ſoever it appeared to 
Wiſe Men, they made a double uſe (beſides the general impreſ- 
ſion in the People) the one to colour and countenance their 
Ff4 Orders 
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Orders to their Governour there; the other, to make the 
King's Reſidence in thoſe parts ſuſpected and grievous,as if he 
came thither only to bring in Forreign Forces upon them. 
With theſe Alarms of Forreign Forces, they mingled other In- 
telligence of the Papiſts in England, That they had a purpoſe 
* of making an Inſurrection; and therefore they proceeded in 
E a Bill to ſecure the Perſons of thoſe of the beſt Qua- 
i 


ty, and greœateſt Intereſt, and injoyning the Oath of Supre- 


macy to be taken with great rigour; and, amongſt other ſtra- 


tagems they had to humble the Papiſts, I remember, upon an 


information that they uſed their Proteſtant Tenants worſe in 
the raiſing their Rents, than they did thoſe of their own Re- 


ligion, there was an Order, © That they ſhould not raiſe the 
ce Rents of their Tenants, above the rates that the Proteſtant _ 


_*Landlords adjoyning recciv'd from their Tenants: by vir- 

tue of which, in ſome places, they undertook to determine 
what Rents their Tenants ſhould pay to them. Bur, in this 
zeal againſt the Papiſts, they could not endure that the King 
ſhould have any ſhare ; and therefore, when they found, thar 
his Majeſty had publiſhed a Proclamation in his Journey to- 
wards Tork,**Commanding all the Judges,and Juſtices of Peace, 
* and other Officers, to put in due execution all the Laws, and 
«Statutes of the Kingdom, againſt Popiſh Recuſants, without 
* favour orconnivance, they preſently ſent for the Sheriffs of 
London to the Houſe of Cs and examined them, 
* Why ſeven Prieſts, who were in Newgate, and had been long 
* Condemned, were not executed ? the reaſon whereof they 
well knew; and when the Sheriffs ſaid, That they had re- 
*ceived a Reprieve for them under the King's hand, they 
publiſhed that with great care in their Prints to take off the 
Credit of the new Proclamation ; and appointed their Meſ- 


ſengers, whom they were then ſending to the King with a new 
Declaration, to move his Majeſty, © That he would take off 


© his Reprieve, and ſuffer thoſe ſeven Condemn'd Prieſts to be 
Executed, according to the Judgments they had received. 

| Trey proceeded now to provide all neceſſary means for 
the raiſing great ſums of Money, by the diligent collection of 
what was granted by former Acts, and by a new Bill for the 
raifing of four hundred thouſand pounds, for the payment of 
the great Debts of the Kingdom (by which they meant the 
remainder of the three hundred thouſand pounds, they had 
bountifully given to their Brethren of Scotland) and the ſup- 
port of the War of Ireland: all which Monies were to be te- 
ceived, and diſpoſed as the two Houſes ſhould direct; of which 
though the King ſaw the danger, that might, and did after 
enſue thereupon, yet he thought thar probable inconvenience 


and miſchict to be leſs, than that, which the ſcandal of deny- 


ing 


r 
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ing — thing, upon which the recovery of Ireland ſeem d to 
depend, would incvitably bring upon him; and fo ratifie 
whatſoever they brought to him of that kind. | 
AmoNnGsr other Expedients for raiſing of Money for the 77 n 
| War of Ireland, about this time, they made certain Propo- 22 
| ſitions to incourage Men to be Adventurers in that Traffick, {5 5» 
Thus: They concluded © Thar, in fo general a Rebellion, ”_ 
te very much Land muſt Eſcheat to the Crown by the for- 
« feiture of Treaſon, and that, out of ſuch forfeirures, ſatiſ- 
* faction might be given to thoſe, who ſhould disburſe Money 
te towards the ſuppreſſion of the Rebels; ſo many Acres of 
Land to be allowed for ſo much Money, according to the 
e value of the Lands in the ſeveral Provinces, which was ſpe- 
*cified in the Propoſitions; which, having paſſed both Houſes, 
were preſented to the King, who (it being about the begin- 
ning of February, when the breach of their Privileges rung in 
| all Mens Ears) Anſwered, © That as he had offer d, and was 
{till ready to venture, his own Perſon tor the recovery of that 
«Kingdom, if his Parliament ſhould adviſe him thercunto ; 
ce ſo he would not deny to contribute any other aſſiſtance he 
| could to that Service, by parting with any profit or advan- 
x © tage of his own there; and therefore, relying upon the Wil- © 
* dom of his Parliament, he did conſent to every 8 The King 


ce now made to him, without taking time to conſider, and 5%" * 


* examine, whether that courſe might not retard the reducing 
te that Kingdom, by exaſperating the Rebels, and rendering 
them deſperate of being recciv'd into Grace, if they ſhould 
te return to their Obedience. And, he ſaid, he would be ready 
*to give his Royal Aſſent to ſuch Bills, as ſhould be tender d 
*to him by his Parliament for the confirmation of thoſe Pro- 
ce poſitions. | = | 
Wulcn Anſwer, together with their Propoſitions, they 
_ cauſed forthwith to be Printed; made their Committees, in 
all places, to ſollicite Subſcriptions, and to receive the Mo- 
nies, the Principal and moſt active Perſons Subſcribing farſt, 
for the example of others; and delayed the framing, and 
preſenting the Bill to the King, till they had received great 
ſums of Moncy, and procured very many Perſons of all Con- 
ditions to Subſcribe, many coming in out of pure Covetouſneſs 
to raiſe great Fortunes; five hundred Acres of Land being aſ- 
ſign d for one hundred pound in ſome Counties, and not much 
under that proportion in others: ſome out of pure fear, and 
to win Credir with the Powerful Party, which made this new 
project a meaſure of Men's Affections, and a tryal how far 
they might be truſted, and rely'd on. 
T x £ x they ſent thoſe Propoſitions digeſted into a Bill to 
the King, with ſuch Clauſes of Power to them, and Diminu- 
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tion of his own, that upon the matter, he put the making a 
Peace with the Rebels there out of his Power, though upon 
the moſt advantageous terms; which he was likewiſe neceſ- 
ſitated to pals. Es 

Bur notwithſtanding all theſe preparations on this fide 
the Sea, the relief, and proviſion was very ſlowly ſupplied to 
the other fide; where the Rebels ſtill increaſed in ſtrength, 
and by the fame of theſe Propoſitions, inlarged their Power, 
very many Perſons of Honour, and Fortune, who till then had 
fate ſtill, and either were, or ſeem'd to be averſe to the Re- 
bellion, joyning with them, as being deſperate, and conceiv- 
ing the utter ſuppreſſing their Religion, and the very extir- 
pation of their Nation, to be decreed againſt them. And with- 


out doubt, the great Reformers here were willing enough to 


drive them to ary extremity, both out of revenge and con- 
tempt, as a People eaſy to be rooted our, and that the War 
might be kept up ſtill ; fince they feared an Union in that 
Kingdom might much prejudice their deſigns in this, both as 
it might ſupply the King with Power, and take away much 
of theirs; whereas now they had opportunity, with reference 
to Ireland, to raiſe both Men and Money, which they might 
be able to imploy upon more preſſing occaſions, as th will 
be found afterwards to have done. Neither was it out of their 
expectation and view, that, by the King's conſenting to that 


ſevere Decree, he might very probably diſcourage his Catho- 
lick Subjects, in his other Dominions, any extraordinary 
Acts of duty, and affection: at leaſt, that it would render 


him leſs conſidered by moſt Catholick Princes. And they 


knew well what uſe to make of any Diminution of his In- 


| tereſt, or Reputation. Theſe matters thus ſettled, for the 


ceaſe of the two Houſes, who were now like to have much to 
do, they appointed the whole buſineſs of Ireland to be ma- 
naged by Commiſſion under the great Seal of England, by four 
Lords, and eight Commoners, whom they recomm to 
the King, and who were always to receive inſtructions from 
Themſelves. And in this ſtate, and diſpoſition, were the Af- 


fairs of Ireland, when the King went to Tork, where let us now 


reſort to him. a 
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Iai. 1. 12. 
As for my People, Children are their Oppreſſours, and Vo- 
men rule over them: O my People, they which lead thee, 
cauſe thee to err, and deſtroy the way of thy paths. 


* 
- n A * 


— 


> SSOON as the King came to Jork, 
= which was about the end of the Year 
1641, and found his Reception there 
to be equal to his expectation, the Gen- 
try, and Men of Ability of that great 
and Populous County . very few 
ercepted —— great alacrity for 

nis Majeſty's being with them, and no 


leſs ſenſe of the inſolent proceedings of the Parliament; 


thereupon, he reſoly'd to treat with the two Houles in ano- 


ther manner than he had done, and to let them clearly know, 


That as he would deny them nothing that was fit for Them, 
e to ask, ſo he would yield to nothing that was unreaſonable 
«for Him to grant; and that he would have nothing extorted 
ce from him, that he was not very well inclined to conſent to. 
So, within few days after his coming thither, he ſent them 
a Declaration (which he cauſed to be Printed, and, in the 
Frontiſpiece, recommended to the conſideration of all his 
loving 30 jects) in Anſwer to that preſented to him at New- 
Market ſome days before: He told them, 


TRA, though that Declaration, preſented to him at ys i 
_ © New-Market from both Houſes of Parliament, was of fo Plauen 


a Nature, in reſpect of what he expected ( after fo 


*{trange 


many Acts of Grace and Pavour to his pe) and ſome 164. 


* expreſſions in it ſo different from the uſual Language to 

Princes, that he might well take a very long time to conſi- 

eder it; yet the clearneſs and uprightneſs of his Conſcience 
| 40 to 
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ee well enough become him 
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*to God and love to his Subjects, had ſupplied him with a 
te ſpecdy Anſwer; and his unalterable aftection to his People 
* prevailed with him to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which might 
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He faid, 


* ſuch invitation. 
wer of the firſt of that Month 


tc he had reconſider'd his An 


Eat Theobalds, which was urg'd to have given juſt cauſe of 


* ſorrow to his Subjects; but, he ſaid, whoever Hoked over 
* that Meſſage (which was in effect to tell him, that if he 
* would not joyn with them in an Act, which he conceiv'd 
* might prove prejudicial and dangerous to him, and the 
* whole Kingdom, they would make a Law without him, and 
ce impoſe it upon his People) would not think that ſuddain 
* Anſwer could be excepted to. He ſaid, he had little in- 
© couragement to replies of that Nature, when he was told 
* of how little value his words were like to be with them, 
though they came accompanied with all the Actions of 
*Love, and Juſtice (where there was room for Actions to 
*any ſuch evil Counſel, or Counſellors about him, to his 
knowledge, as were mention'd by them; and if any ſuch 


* ſhould be diſcover'd, he would leave them to the Cenſure, I 


*and judgment of his Parliament. In the mean time he 
*could wiſh, that his own immediate Actions, which he did 
**avow, and his own Honour, might not be fo roughly cen- 


* ſured and wounded, under that common ſtile of evil Coun- 
ce ſellors. For his faithful and zealous Affection to the true 


© Proteſtant profeſſion, and his Reſolution to concur with 


< his Parliament in any poſſible courſe for the propagation of 
ce it, and the ſuppreſſion of Popery, He faid he could ſay no 


more than he had already expreſſed in his Declaration to 


ce All his loving Subjects, 1 in January laſt, by the ad- 


*vice of his Privy Council; in which he endeavour d to make 


*a5 lively a Confeſſion of himſelf in that point, as he was 


ct able, being moſt aſſured, that the conſtant practice of his 
Life had been anſwerable thereunto: And therefore, he did 
cc rather expect a Teſtimony, and acknowledgment of ſuch his 
* Zeal and Piety, than thoſe expreſſions he met with in that 


Declaration of any deſign of altering Religion in this King- 


< felted upon 


e dom. And he ſaid, he did, out of the innocency of his 
te Soul, wiſh, that the judgments of Heaven might be mani- 
thoſe, who have, or had, any ſuch deſign. 


* As for the Scots Troubles, He told them, he had thought, 
_ that thoſe unhappy differences had been wrapped up in per- 
:Y pool ſilence by the Act of Oblivion; which, being ſo- 
*lcmnly paſſed in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, ſtopped 
*his own Mouth from any other Reply, than to ſhew his 
great diſlike for reviving the Memory thereof, He N 
* | the 


c accompany them) yet he could not but diſavow the having 
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te the Rebellion in Ireland, fo odious to all Chriſtians, ſeem'd 
eto have been framed, and maintain'd in England, or to 


© have any Countenance from hence, he conjured both his 


Houſes of Parliament, and all his loving Subjects whatſo- 
«ever, to uſe all poſſible means to diſcover, and find ſuch 
*out, that he might joyn in the moſt exemplary Vengeance 
te upon them, that could be imagin'd. But, he told them, 
* he muſt think himſelf highly, and cauſcleſly injured in his 
Reputation, if any Declaration, Action, or Expreſſion of 
te the Iriſh Rebels; and Letters from the Count Rozerri to 
te the Papiſts, for Faſting and Praying ; or from Triſtram: 


¶Mhetcomb, of ſtrange Speeches uttered in Ireland, ſhould 


© beget any Jealouſy, or Miſapprehenſion in his Subjects of his 
e Tuſtice, Picty, and Affection: it being evident to all under- 
e ſtandings, that thoſe miſchievous and wicked Rebels, are 
te not ſo capable of great advantage, as by having their falſe 
< diſcourſes ſo far believ'd, as to raiſe Fears and jealouſies to 
ce tlje diſtraction of this Kingdom; the 1 way to their Se- 
*curity. He ſaid, he could not cxpreſs a deeper ſenſe of the 
© {ſufferings of his poor Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom, 


ee than he had done in his often Meſſages to both Houſes ; by 


* which he had offer d, and was ſtill ready, to venture his 
* Royal Perſon for their redemption, well knowing that as 
* he was, in his own Intereſts, more concern'd in them; ſo 
ce he was to make a ſtrict Account to Almighty God for any 
te neglect of his Duty, or their Preſervation. 

FE OR the manifold Attempts to provoke his late Army, 


«and the Army of the Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the 


* City of London, and other parts of the Kingdom, if it were 
0 ſaid as relating to Him, he could not withour great Indigna- 
«tion, ſuffer himſelf to bc reproach'd to have intended the 
©leaſt force, or threatning to his Parliament; as the being 
Privy to the bringing up the Army would imply. Whereas, 
he called God to Witneſs, he never had any f 

*nor knew of any ſuch Reſolution concerning his late Army. 
For the Petition ſhewed to him by Captain Leg, he ſaid, 
cc he well remember'd the ſame, and the occaſion of that Con- 
* ference. Captain Leg being lately come out of the North, 


e and repairing to him at White-Hall, his Majeſty asked him 


cc of the ſtate of his Army; and, after fome relation of it, he 

ce told his Majeſty, that the Commanders and Officers of the 
* Army, had à mind to Petition the Parliament, as others of 
*his People had done, and ſhewed him the Copy of a Peti- 
«tion; Which he read, and finding it to be very humble, de- 
* ſiring the Parliament might receive no interruption in the 
te Reformation of Church, and State, to the Model of Queen 
* Elizabeth's days, his Majeſty told him, that he ſaw no harm 


© in 


uch thought, : 
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cc in it; whereupon Captain Leg replied, that he believ'd all 
ct the Officers of the Army would like it, only, he thought, 
« Sr Jacob 42 would be unwilling to ſign it, out of fear that 
ce it would diſpleaſe him. His Majeſty then read the Petition 
te over again; and obſerving nothing in Matter or Form he 


ce conceiv d could poſſibly give juſt cauſe of Offence, he deli- 


« vered it to him again, bidding him give it to St Zacob Aftley, 


c for whole ſatisfaction he writ C. R. upon it, to teſtify his 
te Approbation; and he wiſhed that the Petition might be 
te ſeen and publiſhed, and then he believ'd it would appear 

eaſt Jealouſy, 


no dangerous one, nor a juſt ground for the l 
« or Miſapprehenſion. 


«Por M* Fermyn, he ſaid, it was well known that he was 


te gone from White-Hall, before he receiv'd the deſire of both 
« Houſes for the reſtraint of his Servants ; neither returned 


< he thither, or paſſed over by any Warrant granted by him 


er 1fret that time. For the breach of Privilege in the Accu- 
ct ation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of the 
ce Houſe of Commons, he told them, he thought, he had 
ce given ſo ample ſatisfaction in his ſeveral M 

* purpoſe, that it ſhould have been no more preſſed againſt 
cc im; 

cc 


being confident, if the breach of Privilege had been 


greater than ever had been before offer d, his acknowledge- 


ce ment and retraction had been greater thay ever King bad 


1 gin: beſides the not Examining how many of his Privi- 
cc 


eges had been invaded in defence and vindication of the 
* other. And therefore, he hoped his true, and earneſt pro- 


ce teſtation in his Anſwer to their Order concerning the Mi- 


« litja, would ſo far have ſatisfied them of his Intentions then, 
that they would no more have entertained any Imagination 


te of any other deſign, than he there 
* liſting ſo many Officers, and en 


reſſed. But why the 
ing them at White- 


Hall, ſhould be miſconſtrued, he ſaid, he much Maryelled, | 


hen it was notoriouſly known the Tumults at Weſtminſter 
ec ere ſo great, and their demeanour fo ſcandalous and {edi- 
ce tious, that he had good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own Perſon, 
te and thoſe of his Wife and Children, to be in apparant dan- 
« ger; and therefore he had great reaſon to appoint a guard 
<« about him, and to accept the dutiful tender of the Services 
cc of any of his loving Subjects, which was all he did to the 
Gentlemen of the Inns of Court. Sie 


Fon the Lord Dighy, he aſſured them in the Word of 


*2 King, that he had his Warrant to paſs the Seas, and had 
© left his Court, before ever he heard of the Vote of the 


*Houle of Commons, or had any cauſe to imagine that his 
* abſence would have been excepted againſt. What their Ad- 
« yertilements were from Rome, Venice, Pari, and other parts, 

. * OT 


ages to that 
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« or what the Pope's Nuntio ſollicites the Kings of France and 
« Spain, to do; or from what Perſons ſuch informations come 
*ro them, or how the Credit and Repuration of ſuch Per- 
* {ons had been ſifted and examined, he ſaid, he knew not; 
but was confident no Sober Honeſt Man in his Kingdoms 
*could believe, that he was fo deſperate, 'or fo ſenſeleſs, to 
* entertain ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this his King- 
«* dom in ſuddain diſtraction and ruine, bat his own Name 
*and Poſterity in perpetual Scorn, and Infamy. And there- 
fore, he ſaid, he could have wiſhed in matters of fo high 
*and tender a Nature, wherewith the minds of his good 
© Subjects muſt needs be ſtartled, all the expreffions had been 
o lain and eaſy, that nothing might ſtick with them that 
* _ upon his Majeſty ; fince they thought fit to publiſh 
“eit at all. „ 
AN D having now dealt thus plainly and freely with 
4 them, by way of Anſwer to the particular grounds of their 
Fears, he ſaid, he hoped, upon a due conſideration and 
* weighing of both together, they would not find the grounds 
ce to be of that moment to beget, or longer to continue, a 
* miſunderſtanding between them; or force them to apply 
e themſelves to the uſe of any other power, than what the 
Law had given them: the which he always intended ſhould 
bebe the meaſure of his own Power, and expected it ſhould 
tee the rule of his Subjects Obedience. 4 
*COXCERNING his own Fears and Jealouſies, as he had 
E no Intention of accuſing them, ſo he ſaid, he was ſure no 
«words ſpoken by him on the ſuddain at Theobalds would 
«bear that Interpretation. He had faid, for his Reſidence 
ce near them, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and honourable, 
* that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from White-Hall, 
cc 2nd how that could be a breach of Privilege of Parliament 
* he could not underſtand. He faid, he had explained his 
© meaning in his Anſwer at New-Marhket, at the preſentation 
* of that Declaration, concerning the printed ſeditious Pam- 
te phlets, and Sermons, and the great Tumults at Weſtminſter : 
* And he faid, he muſt appeal to them, and all the World, 
© whether he might not juſtly ſuppoſe himſelf in danger of 
«either. And if he were now at White-Hall, he asked them, 
* what ſecurity he had, that the like ſhould nor be Again? 
te eſpecially if any Delinquents of that Nature had been ap- 
te prehended by the Miniſters of Juſtice, and had been re- 
" — the people, and ſo as yet had * Unpuniſhed. 
<« He told them, if they had not yet been informed of the ſe- 
te dirious words uſed in, and the circumſtances of thoſe Tu- 
* mults, and would appoint ſome way for the examination of 
them, he would require ſome of his learned Council to at- 


tend 
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e pounds more to his Subjects of Scotland. He asked them, 
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ce tend with ſuch Evidence as might ſatisfy them; and till 
ce that were done, or {ome other courſe ſhould be taken for 
ct his ſecurity, he ſaid, they could not with reaſon, wonder, 
cc that he intended not to be, where he moſt defired to be. 

cc N x asked them, whether there could Vet want evidence 
of his hearty and importunate deſire to joyn with his Par- 
ce jament, and all his faithful Subjects, in defence of the Re- 
ce ligion, and publick good of the Kingdom? Whether he 
* had given them no other earneſt but Words, to ſecure them 
*of thoſe deſires? He told them the very Remonſtrance of 


te the Houſe of Commons ( publiſhed in November laſt) of the 


«State of the Kingdom allowed him a more Real Teſtimony 


* of his good Affections, than Words; that Remonſtrance 


te valued his Acts of Grace and Juſtice at ſo high a rate, that 
eit declared the Kingdom to be then a Gainer, though it 


had charged it ſelf by Bills of Subſidies and Poll- money, 


* with the levy of {1x hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the 
* contracting a debt of two hundred and twenty thouſand 


« whether the Bills for the Triennial Parliament, for relin- 
e quiſhing his Title of impoſing upon Merchandize, and power 
* of preſſing of Soldiers, for the taking away the Star-Cham- 
*ber, and High-Commiſfion Courts, for the regulating the 
« Coucil Table, were but Words? Whether the Bills for the 
« Forreſts, the Stannary Courts, the Clarke of the Market, 
* and the taking away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Lords 
* Houſe, were but Words? Laſtly, what greater earneſt of 


*his Truſt, and Relyance on his Parliament could he give, 


* than the Paſſing the Bill tor the continuance of this Pre- 
i {ent Parliament? The length of which, he ſaid, he hoped, 
* would never alter the Nature of Parliaments, and the Con- 
«ſtirution of this Kingdom; or invite his Subjects ſo much 


t to abuſe his Confidence, as to eſteem any thing fit for this 


< Parliament to do, which were not fit, if it were in his power 
*to Diſſolve it to Morrow. And after all theſe, and many 


other Acts of Grace on his part, that he might be ſure of a 


A png reconciliation between him and all his Subjects, he 
«ch e 


r'd, and was ſtill ready to grant, a free and general 
ce Pardon, as ample as themſelves ſhould think fit. Now if 
* thoſe were not real Expreſſions of the Affections of his ſoul 
*for the Publick good of this Kingdom, he ſaid, he muſt 
* confeſs that he wanted skill ro manifeſt them. | 

To conclude, although he thought his Anſwer already 
*full to that point concerning his return to London, he told 
them, that he was willing to declare, that he looked upon 
it as a matter of ſo great weight, as with reference to the 
Affairs of this Kingdom, and to his own 3 got 

« delires 
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ce deſires, that if he could Say, or Do, could raiſe a mutual 
Confidence (the only way, with Gods bleſſing, to make 
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e them all happy) and, by their incouragement, the Laws of 


ce the Land, and the Government of the City of London, 
te might recover ſome life for his Security; he would over- 
e take their deſires, and be aſſoon with them, as they could 
«wiſh. And in the mean time, he would be ſure that nei- 
* ther the buſineſs of Ireland, nor any other advantage for 
*This Kingdom ſhould ſuffer through His Default, or by his 
te Abſence; he being ſo far from repenting the Acts of his 
< People, that, he ſaid, he ſhould, with the fame alacrity, be. 
ce {till ready to add ſuch New ones, as might beſt advance the 
« Peace, Honour, and Proſperity of this Nation. 3 
Tus who now read this Declaration, and remember 
only the inſolent and undutiful Expreſſions in that Declara- 
tion, to which this was an Anſwer, and the more inſolent and 
ſeditious Actions which preceeded, accompanied, and attended 
it, may think that the 
vocation, nor Princely enough for ſuch a Conteſt; and ma 
believe, that if his Majeſty had then expreſſed himſelf wit 
more Indignation for what he had ſuffer'd, and more Reſolu- 
tion, That he would no more endure thoſe Sufferings, they 
who were not yet grown to the hardineſs of Avowing the 
contempt of the King (and moſt of them having deſigns to 
great With, and by Him, whom they provoked) would 
ſooner have been checked, and recovered their Loyalty and 


Obedience. But they again who conſider and remember that 


juncture of time, the incredible diſadvantage his Majeſty ſuf- 
fer d by the miſunderſtanding of his going to the Houſe of 


Commons, and by the Popular miſtake of Privilege of Par- 
| liament, and conſequently of the breach of thoſe Privileges : 
e great height and reputation the 


And, on the contrary, 
Factious Party had arrived to, the ſtratagems they uſed, and 
the infuſions they made into the People, Of the King's diſ- 


ee. and Grace, which he had already performed to his 


ſtyle was not anſwerable to the Pro- 


*;nclination to the Laws of the Land; and eſpecially, That 


ce he had conſented to all thoſe excellent Laws made this Par- 
* ljament (of which the People were 22 unwil- 
e lingly, and meant to avoid them: That the Queen had an 


* ;rceconcileable Hatred to the Religion profeſſed, and to the 


* whole Nation,and that her Power was unqueſtionable: That 
there was a defign toſend the Prince beyond the Seas, and to 
e marry him to ſome Papiſt : Above all (which the principal 
* of them, with cater Confidence, in all places avowed 
to be true) That the Rebellion in Ireland was tomented, and 
* countenanced at leaſt, by the Queen, that good terms might 
ebe got for the Catholicks in England: I ſay, whoever re- 
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members all this, and, that though it might be preſumed, that 


the exorbitancy of the Parliament might be very offenſive to 
ſome Sober and diſcerning Men, yet his Majeſty had no rea- 
ſon to preſume of their eminent and vehement Zeal on his 


behalf, ſince he ſaw all thoſe {ſome few only excepted) from 
whom he might challenge the duty, and faith of Servants 
uſque ad aras, and for whole fake he had undergone many 
difficulties, either totally alienated from his ſervice, and in- 
gaged againſt Him, or, like Men in 2 Trance, unapplicable 
to it: He will, I ſay, conclude that it concern'd his Majeſty, 
by all gentleneſs — condeſcenſion, to undeceive, and recover 
Men to their ſobriety and underſtanding, before lie could hope 
to make them apprehenſive of their own duty, or the reve- 
rence that was due to him; and therefore, that he was to 
deſcend to all poſſible Arts, and Means to that purpoſe, it be- 
ing very cvident, that Men would no ſooner diſcern his 
Princely Juſtice and Clemency, than they muſt be ſenſible of 
the Indignities which were offer d to him; and incenſed againſt 
thoſe who were tlie Authors of them. 
AN o the truth is (which I ſpeak knowingly) at that time, 
the King's Reſolution was to Shelter himſelf wholly under 
the Law; to grant any thing, that by the Law he was obliged 
to grant; and to deny, what by the Law was in his own 
power, and which he found inconvenlent to conſent to; 
and to oppoſe and puniſh any extravagant attempt by the 
force and power of the Law, preſuming that the King and 
the Law together would have been ſtrong enough for any 
encounter that could happen; and that the Law was ſo ſen- 
ſible a thing, that the Peeple would eaſily perccive who en- 
deayoured to Preſerve, — who to . &, and diſpoſe 
themſelves accordingly. 


Tus day before this Anſwer of bis Majeſty came to the 


Members then Sitting at Weſtminſter, thoug they knew they 


ſhould ſpeedily receive it, leſt ſomewhat in it might Anſwer, 


and fo prevent ſome other ſcandals they had a Mind to lay to 


his Majeſty's Charge, they ſent a Petition to him, in the 


Name of the Lords and Commons, upon occaſion of the ſhort 


curſory Speech he made to their Committee (which is before 

mentioned) at the delivery of their Declaration at New- 

Market, in which they told him, . "a 
4 Tur the Lords and Commons in Parliament could 
u Com- not conceive, that that Declaration, which he received from 
—_ 65 them at New-Market, was ſuch as did deſerve that cenſure 
Majeſty at Jy Meet was | r. to lay upon them in that Speech, 
York Mar. © which his Majeſty made to their Committee; their addreſs 


« 1642. cc therein, being accompanied with plainneſs, humility, and. 
* faithfulneſs, they thought more proper for the 3 
cc @ 
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<the diſtraction of the Kingdom, than if they had then pro- 
*ceeded according to his Meſſage of the twentieth of Fanua- 
4e; by which he was pleaſed to deſire, that they would de- 
*clare, what they intended to do for his Majeſty, and what 
«they expected to be done for Themſelves; in both which, 
© they ſaid, they had been very much hinder'd by his Maje- 
<ſty's denial to ſecure them, and the whole Kingdom, by 
*difpoling the Militia as they had divers times moſt Humbly 
© Petitioned. And yet, they ſaid, they had not been altoge- 
ce ther negligent of either, having lately made good proceed- 
ce ings in preparing 4 Book of Rates, to be paſſed in a Bill 
« of Tonnage and Poundage, and likewiſe the moſt material 
te heads of thoſe humble deſires, which they intended to make 
sto his Majeſty for the good and contentment of his Maje- 
ceſty and his People; but none of thole could be perfected 
< before the Kingdom be put in ſafety, by ſettling the Mili- 
te tia: And until his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to concur with 
ce his Parliament in thoſe neceſſary things, they held it im- 
ce poſſible for his Majeſty to give the World, or his People, 
ce ſuch ſatis faction concerning the Fears and Jealouſies, which 
te tliey had expreſſed, as they hoped his Majeſty had already 
* received touching that exception, which he was pleaſed to 
«take to Mr Pym's Speech. As for his Majeſty's Fears and 
e Doubts, the ground whereof was from ſeditious Pamphlets 
ce and Sermons, they ſaid, they ſhould be as careful to endea- 
cc your the removal of them, afloon as they ſhould underſtand 
ce what Pamphlets and Sermons were by his Majcſty intend- 
ed, as they had been to prevent all dangerous Tumults. 
And if any extraordinary Concourle of People out of the 
* City to Weſtminſter had the face and ſhew of Tumult and 
“Danger, in his Majelty's apprehenſion, it would appear to 
* be cauſed by his Majeſty's Genial of ſuch a Guard to his Par- 
< liament, as they might have caule to Confide in; and by 
ce taking into White-Hall ſuch a Guard for himſelf, as gave 
« juſt cauſe of Jealouſy to the Parliament, and of Terrour 
<* and Offence to his People. They told him, they ſought 
nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and the Peace and Pro- 
e ſperity of his Kingdoms; and that they were heartily ſorry, 
they had ſuch plentiful matter for an Anſwer to that Que- 
te ſtion, whether bis Majeſty had violated their Laws? They 
< beſought his Majeſty to remember, that the Government of 
this Kingdom, as it was, in a great part, managed by his 
<« Miniſters before the beginning of this Parliament; conſiſted 
“of many continued and multiplied Acts of violation of Laws; 
ce the wounds whereof were ſcarcely heal'd, when the Ex- 
© tremity of all thoſe violations was far exceeded by the late 


Strange, and unhear d of breach of their Laws in the Ac- 
"Os 2 «cuſa- 
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te cuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of 
te the Commons Houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon ; 
c for which they had yet received no full fatisfation. 
To his Majeſty's next Queſtion, whether he had denied 
te any Bill for the caſe and — of his Subjects? They 
«wiſhed they could ſtop in the midſt of their Anſwer ; that 
«with much thankfulneſs they acknowledged, that his Ma- 
te jeſty had paſſed many good Bills full of contentment and 
« advantage to his People: but Truth and Neceſſity inforced 
them to add this, that even in, or about the time of paſſing 
* thoſe Bills, ſome deſign or other had been on foot, which, 


* if it had taken effect, would not only have deprived them 


1c of the fruit of thoſe Bills, but have reduced them to a worſe 


condition of Confuſion, than that wherein the Parliament 


*« found them. 
6A N if his Majeſty had asked them the third Queſtion 
* intimated in that Speech, what They had done for Him? 
« they told him, their Anſwer would have been much more 
« ealy; That they had paid two Armies with which the 
* Kingdom was burthen'd the laſt year, and had undergone 
«the Charge of the War in Ireland at this time, when through 


many other exceſſive Charges and Preſſures, his Subjects 


te had been exhauſted, and the ſtock of the Kingdom very 
tt much diminiſhed ; which great miſchiefs, and the charges 
thereupon enſuing, had been occaſioned by the evil Coun- 
«ſels ſo powerful with his Majeſty, which had and would 


* coſt this Kingdom more than two Millions; all which, in 


* juſtice, ought to have been born by his Majeſty. 

* As for that free and general pardon his Majeſty had been 
© pleaſed to offer, they ſaid, it could be no ſecurity to their 
«Fears and ſealouſies, for which his Majeſty ſeem'd to 
*pound it; becauſe they aroſe not from any Guilt of their 
—_— Actions, but from the evil deſigns, and attempts of 


Io that their Humble Anſwer to that Speech, they de- 


= fired to add an Information, which they had lately received 


from the Deputy Governour of the Merchant Adventurers 


< raining to the Lord Dighy, did lately ſolicit one Fame: 
4 a Mariner, to go to Elſenore, and to take charge of a 
Ship in the Fleet of the King of Denmark, there prepared; 


tte at Rotterdam in Holland, that an unknown Perſon, „ 
en 
of a 


«which he ſhould conduct to Hull. In which Fleet likewiſe, 


© he ſaid, a great Army was to be tranſported; and although 
ie they were not apt to give credit · to Informations of that 
Nature, yet they could not altogether think it fit to be neg- 


lected; but that it might juſtly add ſomewhat to the weight 
of their Fears and Jealouſies, conſidering with what cir- 


— 


«cum- 
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cumſtances it was accompanied; with the Lord Dighy's pre- 
*«ceding expreſſions in his Letter to her Majeſty, and Sr 
Lewis Dives; and his Majeſty's ſucceeding courſe of with- 
ce drawing himſelf Northward from his Parliament, in a 
* manner very ſuitable and correſpondent to that evil Coun- 
ſel; which, they doubted, — make much deeper im- 
preſſion in the generality of his People: and therefore, they 
te moſt humbly adviſed, and beſought his Majeſty, for the 
e procuring and ſettling the confidence of his Parliament and 
e all his Subjects, and for the other important reaſons con- 
te cerning the recovery of Ireland, and ſecuring this King- 
e dom, which had been formerly preſented to him, he would 
te be graciouſly pleaſed, with all convenient ſpeed, to return 
te to thoſe Ports, and to cloſe with the Counſel and Deſire of 
«his Parliament; where he ſhould find their dutiful Affecti- 
* ons and Endeavours ready to attend his Majeſty with ſuch 
entertainment, as ſhould not only give him juſt cauſe of ſe- 
*curity in their faithfulneſs, but other manifold evidences 
* of their earneſt intentions, and endeavours to advance his 
* Majeſty's Service, Honour, and Contentment; and to eſta- 
” blit it upon the ſure Foundation of the Peace, and Proſpe- 
*rity of all his Kingdoms. 

Tus, which they called a Petition, being preſented to 
the King, his Majeſty immediately return d, by the ſame Meſ- 
ſengers, his 2 in theſe words: 


* 


Ir you would have had the patience to have expected Te * 


*our Anſwer to laſt Declaration (which, conſidering 
*the nature of it, hath not been long in coming) We be- 
© lieve, you would have ſaved your ſelves the labour of ſay- 
ing much of this Meſlage. 
Privileges on all parts were fo ſtated, that this way of Cor- 
1 2 might be preſerved with that freedom, which 
* hat 
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nd we could wiſh, that our 


been uſed of old. For we muſt tell you, that of wa 
d in 
and 


e may ask any thing of us by Meſſage or Petition, a 
4 A 1. ſoever) you think fit, a. 

te ye muſt neither deny the thing you ask, nor give a realon 
«why we cannot grant it, without being taxed of breaking 
your Privileges, or being Counſelled by thoſe, who are Ene- 
© mies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and Favourers of the 
< Triſh Rebellion (for we have feen your Printed Votes up- 
*on our Meſſage from Huntington) you will reduce all our 
ec Anſwers hereafter into a ve firele room; in plain Engliſb, 
«ir is to take away the freedom of our Vote; which, were 
«We but a Subject, were high injuſtice, ,but being your 
«King, we leave all the World to judge what it is. 

s this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings? We 


*thought, we ſhewed you one, by our Meſlage of the twen- 
f Gg 3 _ Erjeth 
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ce tieth of January, if you have a better or readier, We ſhall 
ce willingly hcarken to it, for hitherto you have ſhewed us 
ce none. But why the refuſal to conſent to your Order, which 
cc you call a denial of the Militia, ſhould be any interruption 
ce to it, we cannot underſtand. For the Militia, which we 
cc always thought neceſſary to be ſettled, we never denied the 


ee thing (as we told you in our Anſwer of the 28% of Fa- 


© nuary) to the Petition of the Houſe of Commons, for we 
ce accepted the Perſons, except for Corpora tions; we onl 

ce denied the way. You ask it by way of Ordinance, and wit 

* ſuch a Preface, as we can neither with Juſtice to our Honour, 
* or Innocency conſent to. You exclude us from any Power 
*in the diſpoſition or execution of it together with you, and 
*for a time ntterly unlimited. We tell yon, we would have 
*the thing done; allow the Perſons, with that exception; 


_ E©defire a Bill, the only good old way of impoſing on our 


Subjects: We arc extremely unſatisfied what an Ordinance 
*is, but well ſatisfied, that without our Conſent it is no- 
© thing, nor binding: and it is evident by the long time ſpent 


in this Argument, the neceſſity and danger was not ſo im- 


eminent, but a Bill might have been prepared; which if it 
ce ſhall yet be done, with that due regard to us and Care of 


* our People, in the limitation of the Power and other Cir- 


e cumſtances we ſhall recede from nothing we formerly ex- 
_ preſſed in that Anſwer to your Order; otherwiſe, we mult 


* declare to all the World, that we are not ſatisfied with, or 


© ſhall ever allow our Subjects to be bound by, your Printed 


Votes of the fifteenth or ſixteenth of this 


nth; or that 
** under 


pretence of declaring what the Law of the Land is, 


you ſhall, without Us, make a new Law, which is plainly 
the caſe of the Militia: and what is this but to introduce an 


*hgtho ry 


"Parliaments is fo much invaded, and violated) it ſhould be 
asked of us to Name any. The mentioning of the Prote- 
**ſtation- Proteſted, the Apprentices Proteſtation, To your 
other, would be too great an excufe 

* for the reſt: If you think them not worth your enquiry, 


* Arbitrary way of Government? 


„hat the Lord Compton and M* Baynton brought from us 


ein Anſwer to that Meſſage they brought to us, that, as yet, 
Ve reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. 
As for the Seditious Pamphlets and Sermons, We are 
and aſhamed (in ſo great variety, and in which 
our Rights, Honour, and Authority, are fo inſolently ſlight- 
*ed and vilified, and in which the Dignity and Freedom of 


* Tents O Iſrael, or 


ee have done. But we think it moſt ſtrange to be tod, 


that our denial of a Guard (which we yet never denied, bur 
TO { * granted 
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te granted in another manner, and under a Command at that 
te time moſt accuſtomed in the Kingdom) or the denial of 
*any thing elſe (which is in our Power legally to deny) 
e which in our underſtanding, of which God hath ſurely given 
*us ſome ule, is not fit to be granted, ſhould be any excuſe 
for ſo dangerous a Concourſe of People; which, not only 
ein our apprehenſion, but, we believe, in the interpretation 
_ *of the Law it ſelf, hath been always held moſt Tumul- 
 *tuous, and Seditious. And we mult wonder, what, and 
* whence come the Inſtructions and Informations, that thoſe 
People have, who can ſo eaſily think themſelves obliged by 
ce the 33 to Aſſemble in ſuch a manner for the de- 
* fence of Privileges, which cannot be fo clearly known to 
© any of them, and fo negligently paſs over the conſideration, 
vs and defence of our Rights, ſo beneficial and neceſſary for 
** themſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any of them; which by 
their Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and even by the 
ce ſame Proteſtation, they are at leaſt cqually obliged to de- 
*fend. And what interruptions ſuch kind of Aſſemblies may 
< be to the freedom of future Parliaments (if not ſeaſonably 
e diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed ) We muſt adviſe you to 
* conſider; as likewiſe, whether both our Rights and Powers 
e may not by ſuch means be uſurped, by hands not truſted by 
*the Conſtitution of this Kingdom. For our Guard, we re- 
* fer you to our Anſwer to your Declaration. 
*By that Queſtion of violating your Laws, by which we 
*endeavour'd to expreſs our care, and reſolution to obſerve 
* them, we did not expect, you would have been invited to 
* have looked back ſo many years, for which you have had 
*ſo ample reparation; neither looked we to 8 been re- 
*proached with the Actions of our Miniſters then againſt 
*rhe Laws, whilſt we expreſs ſo great Zeal for the preſent 
« defence of them; it being our Reſolution, upon obſerra- 
te tion of the miſchief which then grew by Arbitrary Power 
*(although made plauſible to us by the ſuv geſtion of Neceſ- 
* fity and imminent Danger, and take you heed, tg fall not 
* into the ſame error, upon the {ame ſuggeſtions) | 
ce keep the Rule our ſelf, and to our Power require the fame 
ce from all others. But above all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible 
* of what you caſt upon us for requital of thoſe good Bills, 
* you cannot deny. We have denied any ſuch deſign; and 
*as God Almighty muſt judge in that point between us, who 
*knows our upright intentions at the paſſing thoſe Laws, 
te ſo in the mean time we defy the Devil to prove, that there 
«was any delign (with our 5 or Privity) in or about 
te the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, that, had it taken effect, 
ve could have deprived our Subjects of the fruit of them. 


ereafter to 
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* And therefore we demand full reparation in this point, that 

«we may be cleared in the fight of all the World, and chiefly 

* in the eyes of our Lovings Subjects, from ſo notorious and 
* falſe an imputation, as this is. 

«We are far from denying what you have done; for we 


acknowledge the charge our People hath ſuſtained in keep- 


e ing the two Armies, and in relieving Ireland; of which 


* we are ſo ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great Burthens 
* our People have undergone, we have, and do patiently 
ce ſuffer thoſe extreme Perſonal Wants, as our Predeceſſors 
© have been ſeldom put to, rather than we would preſs upon 
*them; which we hope in time, will be conſidered on your 


ee parts. 


IN our offer of a general Pardon, our intent was to com- 
e poſe and ſecure the general condition of our Subjects, con- 
ce ceiving that, in theſe times of great diſtractions, the good 
Laus of the Land have not been enough obſerved; but it 
*is a ſtrange World, when Princes proffered Favours are 


counted Reproaches; yet if you like not this our offer, we 


ec have done. 


* CONCERNING any diſcourſes of Forreign Forces, 


e though we have given you a full Anſwer in ours to your laſt 


Declaration, yet we muſt tell you, we have neither fo ill 
an opinion of our own Merit, or the Affections of our 
te good Subjects, as to think our ſelf in need of any Forreign 
Forces to preſerve us from Oppreſſion ; and we ſhall not 
*need for any other purpoſe : but are confident, through 

* God's Providence, not to want the good Wiſhes and Aſ- 
ce ſiſtance of the whole Kingdom, being reſoly'd to build upon 
te that ſure Foundation, the Law of the Land; and we take 
e it very ill, that general diſcourſes between an unknown 
* Perſon and a Mariner, or inferences upon Letters, ſhould 
ebe able to prevail in matters ſo improbable in themſelves, 


c and ſcandalous to us; for which we cannot but likewiſe ask 


© reparation, not only for the vindication of our own Ho- 
**nour, but alſo thereby to ſettle the minds of our Subjects, 
**whoſe Fears and [ecalouſies would ſoon vaniſh, were th 


e not fed and maintained by ſuch falſe and malicious Ru- 


* mours as theſc. 
Fo our return to our Parliament, We have given you 


La full Anſwer in ours to your Declaration; and you ought 


veto look on us as not Gone, but Driven (we ſay not By 
you, yet) From you. And if it be not ſo eaſy for you to 
make pur reſidence in London ſo Safe, as we could defire, 


ve are and will be contented, that our Parliament be Ad- 


Journ d to ſuch a place, where we may be fitly and ſafely 
*with you. For though we are not pleaſed to be at this di- 
3 © ſtance 
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*ſtance, yet you are not to expect our Preſence, until you 
* ſhall both ſecure us concerning our juſt Apprehenſions of 
* Tumultuary Inſolences, and likewiſe give us ſatisfaction for 
e thoſe inſupportable and inſolent Scandals, that are raiſed 
*upon us. 
To conclude, as we have or ſhall not refuſe any agree- 
te able way to Juſtice or Honour, which ſhall be offer d to us 
«for the begetting a right underſtanding between us; ſo we 
ce are reſolved that no ſtreights or neceſſities, to which we 
te may be driven, ſhall ever compel us to do that, which the 
te reaſon and underſtanding that God hath givch us, and our 
* Honour and Intereſt, with which God hath truſted us for 
te the good of our Poſterity and Kingdoms, ſhall render un- 
«pleaſant and grievous ro us. And we aſſure you, how 
©* meanly ſoever you are pleaſed to value the diſcharge of our 
* Publick Duty, we are ſo Conſcious to our ſelf of having 
«done our part fince this Parliament, that in whatſoever 
* Condition we now ſtand, we are confident of the continued 
© Protection from Almighty God, and the conſtant Gratitude, 
te Obedience, and Affection from our People. And we ſhall 
truſt God with all. | i 
TuesE quick Anſwers from the King gave them very 
much trouble, and made it evident to them, that he would 
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no more be Swagger d into Conceſſions that he thought un- 


reaſonable, or perſwaded to them upon general Promiſes, or 


an implicit Confidence in their future Modeſty ; but that he 


demanded tion for the breach of his Privileges, and fo 
Fought with them with their own Weapons, troubled them 
much more ; apprehending that in a ſhort time, the People 

ight be perſwaded to believe, that the King was in the right, 
and had not been well dealt with: and though ſome few 
who thought themſelves too far ingaged to retire, were glad 
of the ſharpneſs of theſe Paper-Skirmiſhes, which they be- 
lieved made the wound ſtill wider, and more incurable; yet 
the Major part which had been induced to joyn with them 
out of Confidence that the King would yield, and that their 
boldneſs, and importunity in asking, would prevail with his 
Majeſty to conſent, wiſhed themſelves fairly unintangled ; 
and I have heard many of the Fierceſt Concurrers, and who 


have ever fince kept them Company, at that time profeſs, 


© That if any * * might be found to reconcile the pre- 
* ſent difference about the Militia, they would no more Ad- 
c enture upon Demands of the like Nature: and the Earl of 

Eſſex himſelf was ſtartled, and confeſſed to his Friends, That 
© he deſired a more moderate proceeding ſhould be in Parlia- 


* ment; and that the King, who had given ſo much, ſhould 
e receive ſome ſatisfaction. Bur thoſe of the * _ 
FEES thought 
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thought their faults to their Maſter more unpardonable, could 


not endure that the Youngeſt Courtier, ſhould be the Eldeſt 
Convert; and therefore by repeating what the King and 


Queen had ſaid of him heretofore, and by freſh Intelligence, 


which they procured from York, of what the King then 
thought of him, they perſwaded him, That his Condition 
eas too deſperate to recede: and all Men were perſwaded, 
that this ſteddy deportment of the King, proceeded from 
{ome new evil Counſellors, who would, be as ſoon Deſtroyed 
as Diſcovered ; and that then they would ſo carry themſelves, 
that the King ſhould owe his Greatneſs, and his Glory ( for 
they ſtill ſaid, * He ſhould excel all his Predeceſſors in both) 
to their formed Counſels and Activity, and not to the 
whiſpers of thoſe who thought to do his buſineſs without 
them. And I am 
that time no ſtranger to the Perſons of moſt that Governed, 


and a diligent obſerver of their Carriage, they had rather a 


deſign of making themſelves powerful with the King, and 
great at Court, than of leſſening the Power of the One, or 
reforming the Diſcipline of the Other: but, no doubt, there 
were ſome few in the number that looked further ; yet by 


pretending that, kept up the Mettal of Writing, and inclincd 


them for their Honour to new Declarations. | 
Tu x King found himſelf at ſome eaſe, and moſt Perſons 


of Quality of that great County, and of the Countics adja- 
cent, reſorted to him, and many Perſons of Condition from 
London, and thoſe parts, who had not the Courage to attend 


upon him at White-Hall ; ſo that the Court appeared with 


ſome Luſtre. And now he begun to think of executing ſome 
of thoſe Reſolutions, which he had made with the Queen be- 
fore her departure; One of which was, and to be firſt done, 
the removing the Earls of Eſſex, and Holland from their Offices 


in the Court, the one of Chamberlain, the other of Groom 


of the Stole, which hath the reputation and benefit of being 
firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. Indeed no Man could 


ſpeak in the juſtification of either of them, yet no Man thought 


them cqually culpable. The Earl of Holland was a Perſon 
meerly of the King's, and his Father's Creation ; raiſed from 


the Condition of a private Gentleman, a Younger Brother 
of an Extraction that lay under a great blemiſh, and without 
any Fortune, to a great height by their meer Fayour, and 


Bounty. And they had not only adorn'd bim with Titles, 


Honours and Offices, but inabled him to ſapport thoſe in 


the higheſt Luſtre, and with the largeſt a 20k and this 


Kirg had drawn many inconveniences, and great diſadvan- 


tages, upon himſelf and his Service, by his N him to 
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but really were, worthier of; but eſpecially by indulging 


him ſo far in the rigorous Execution of his Office of Chief 
juſtice in Eyre, in which he brought more prejudice upon 
the Court, and more diſcontent upon the King, from the moſt 
conſiderable part of the Nobility and Gentry in England, than 
proceeded from any one Action, that had its riſe from the 
King's Will and Pleaſure, though it was not without ſome 
Warrant from Law; but having not been practiſed for ſome 
hundreds of Years, was looked upon as a terrible Innovation 
and Exaction upon Perſons, who knew not that they were in 
any fault; nor was any imputed to them, but the Original 
Sin of their Fore- fathers, even for which they were obliged 
to pay great Penalties and Ranſoms. That ſuch a Servant 
ſhould ſuffer his Zeal to leſſen and decay toward ſuch a Maſter, 
and that he ſhould keep a Title to lodge in his Bed-Chamber, 
from whoſe Court he 1 upon tlie matter withdrawn him- 
ſelf, and adhered to, and alliſted thoſe, who affronted and 
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contemned his Majeſty ſo notoriouſly, would admit of no 


manner of Interpoſition and Excuſe. 

Less was to be objected againſt the Earl of Eſex, who as 
he had been, all his Life, without obligations from the Court, 
and believ'd he had undergone oppreſſion there, ſo he was, in 
all reſpects, the fame Man he had always profeſſed himſelf 
to be, when the King put him into that Office; and in re- 
ceiving of which, many Men believ'd, that he rather grati- 
hed the King, than that his Majeſty had obliged him in con- 
ferring it; and it had been, no doubt, the chief reaſon of 
putting the Staff in his hand, becauſe in that Conjuncture no 
other Man, who would in any degree have appearcd worthy 
of it, had the Courage to receive it. However having taken 
the Charge-upon him, he ought, no doubt, to have taken all 
his Maſter's Concernments more to Heart, than he had done; 
and he can never be excuſed for ſtaying in White-Hall, when 


| the King was with that Outrage driven from thence, and for 
chooſing to behold the Triumph of the Members return to 


Weſtminſter, rather than to attend his Majeſty's Perſon in ſo 


great perplexity to Hampton-Court ; which had been his duty 


to have done, and for failing wherein, no other excuſe can be 
made, but that, after he had taken ſo full a Reſolution to have 
waited upon his Majeſty thither, that he had dreſſed himſelf 
in his Travelling Habit he was diverted from it by the Earl 
of Holland, who ought to have accompanied him in the Ser- 
vice, and by his averment, That if he went, he ſhould be 
* Aſſaſſinated; which it was not poſſible ſhould have ever 
been ſo much as thought of. = 
NoTwWITHSTANDING All this, the Perſons truſted by 
his Majeſty and remaining at Londen, had uo ſooner notice of 


it 
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it (which his Majeſty ſent to them, that he might be adviſed 
the beſt way of doing it) but they did all they could to diſ- 


ſwade the purſuing it. They did not think it a good Con- 


juncture to make thoſe two Perſons deſperate; and they knew 
that they were not of the Temper and Inclinadons of thoſe, 
who had too much Credit with them, nor did deſire to drive 
te tliings to the utmoſt Extremities, which could never better 
their Conditions; and that they did both rather deſire to 
find any Expedients, by which they might make a ſafe and an 
honourable Retreat, than to Advance in the way they were 
ingaged in. But the Argument they chiefly inſiſted on to 
the King, was, © That being depriv d of their Offices, th 
«would be able to do more miſchief, and ready to imbar 
* themſelves with the moſt deſperate Perſons, in the moſt 
«deſperate Attempts; which fell out accordingly. And there 
is great reaſon to believe, that if that Reſolution the King 
had taken, had not been too obſtinately purſued at that time, 
many of the miſchiefs, which afterwards fell out, would have 
been prevented ; and, without doubt, if the Staff had remain- 
ed ſtill in the hands of the Earl of Eſex, by which he was 
Charged with the Defence and Security of the King's Perſon, 


he would never have been prevail'd with to have taken u 


him the Command of that Army, which was afterwards called 
againſt the King, and with which ſo many Battles were Fought. 
And there can be as little doubt in any Man, who knew well 
the Nature and Temper of that Time, that it had been very 
difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, for the two Houſes of Par- 
liament to have raifed an Army then, if the Earl of Eſſex had 


not conſented to be General of that Army. 


Bur the King was inexorable in the point; He was ob- 
liged by promiſe to the Queen at parting, which he would 
not break; and her Majeſty had Contracted ſo great an in- 
dignation againſt the Earl of Holland, whoſe ingratitude in- 
deed towards Her was very qdious, that ſhe had ſaid, She 
© would never live in the Coprt, if He kept his place. And 
ſo the King ſent an Order to Li the Lord Keeper of the 


great Seal, That he ſnould require the Staff and Key from 


e the One, and the Other, and receive them into his Cuſtody. 


The Keeper trembled at the Office, and had not Courage to 


undertake ir. He went preſently to the Lord Fallland, and 
deſired him to Aſſiſt him in making his excuſe to the King. 
He made many profeſſions of his Duty to the King, Who, 


_ *he hoped, would not Command him in an Affair ſo unſuit- 


*able to the Office he held under him: that no Keeper had 
«been imployed in ſuch a Service; that if he ſhould execute 
the Order he had recciv'd, it would in the firſt place be 
*Vored a breach of Privilege in him, being a Peer; 1 2 
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* Houſe would commit him to Priſon, by which the King 


«would receive the greateſt affront, though He ſhould be 


*ruin'd; whereas the thing it ſelf might be done by a more 
proper Officer, without any inconvenience, 

How weak ſoever the Reaſons were, the Paſſion was 
ſtrong ; and the Lord Falkland could not refuſe to convey his 
Letter to the King, which contain'd his Anſwer in his own 
words, with all the imaginable profeſſions of Duty and Zeal 
for his Service. How ill ſoever his Majeſty was fatisfied, he 
ſaw the buſineſs would not be done that way; and therefore 
he writ immediately a Letter, all in his own hk to the Lord 
Falkland ; in which with ſome gracious expreſſions of excuſe 
for putting that work upon Him, he Commanded him © To 
* require the ſurrender of the Enſigns of their Offices from 


te thoſe two Earls. The Lord Falkland was a little troubled 


in receiving the Command; They were Perſons from whom 
he had always receiv'd great Civilities, and with whom he 
had much Credit; and this harſh Office might have been 
more Naturally, and as Effectually perform'd by a Gentle- 
man Uſher, as the ſame Staff had been demanded before from 


the Earl of Pembroke, within leſs than a Year. However, he 


would make no excuſe, being a very punctual and exact Per- 
ſon in the rmances of his Duty; and ſo went to both of 
them, and met them coming to the Houſe, and imparted his 
Meſſage to them: They deſired him very civily, That he 
« would give them leave to confer a little together, and the 

« would, within half an hour, ſend for him into the Houſe 
* of Commons; whither he went, and they, within leſs time, 
ſent to him to meet them in S* Thomas Cotton's Garden (a 
place adjacent, where the Members of both Houſes uſed fre- 
quently to walk) and there with very few words, they deli- 


| vered the Staff and the Key into his hands, who immediately 
carried them to his Lodging; and They went up to the Houſe 


of Peers: and preſently both Houſes took notice of it, and 
with Paſſion, and bitter Expreſſions againſt the evil Counſel- 


lors, who had given his Majeſly that Counſel, they concurr d 


in a Vote, That whoſoever preſumed to accept of either of 
© thoſe Offices, ſhould be reputed an Enemy to his Country; 


and then they proceeded with more impetuoſity in the buſi- 


neſs of the Militia, and all other matters which moſt trenched 

upon the King's Authority. _ 
Wurrsr they were fo eager in purſuit of the Militia, and 

retended the neceſſity ſo imminent, that they could not defer 


the diſpoſition thereof till it might be Formally, and Regu- 


larly ſettled by Bill, they had their Eye upon another Militia, 
the Royal Navy; without recovering of which to their own 


power (though they were ſatisfy d by the pulſe of the People, 
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that they would joyn with them, and be generally obedient 
to their Commands) they had no mind to venture upon the 
execution of their Land Ordinance. And therefore, in the 
beginning of the Spring, when the Fleet for that Vear was 
provided, after they had excepted againſt ſuch Perſons to be 
Captains of Ships, as they thought not devoted to them (as 
is before mentioned) they ſent a formal Meſſage to the Lords, 
That the Earl of Northumberland Lord Admiral, might be 
* moved to conſtitute the Earl of Warwick his Admiral of the 


Fleet for that Vears Service, being a Perſon of ſuch Honour 
and experience, as they might ſafely Confide in him; and 


* that the Earl of Warwick might be deſired to undertake that 
“Service. The Lords thought fit that the King's approba- 
tion might be firſt deſired, before it was recommended to the 
Earl of Northumberland; but the Commons thought that ſu- 
perfluous, ſince the Officers of the Fleet were abſolutely in 
the Earl's diſpoſal; and therefore refuſed to ſend to the King, 
but of Themſelves ſent to both the one Earl and the other; 
and the Earl of Warwick, being well pleaſed with the Truſt, 
very frankly, without waiting the King's conſent, declared, 
I That he was ready to undertake the imployment. But thi; 
being ſo publickly agitated, the King could not but take no- 
tice of it; and finding that the buſineſs ſnould not be pro- 

{ed to him, thought it neceſſary to ſignify his pleaſure in 


tt, that ſo at leaſt the Lord Admiral might not pretend inno- 


cence, if ought ſhould be done to his diſſervice; and there- 
fore, he appointed M* Secretary Nicholas to write to the Earl 
of Northumberland, That his Majeſty expected that S* Fohn 
< Pennington ſhould Command that Fleet, as he had done two 
« or thee Years before. This Letter being communicated to 
both Houſes, and the Lord Admiral being thereby upon the 
diſadvantage of a Single conteſt with the King, the Houſe 


of Commons, rather out of kindneſs and reſpect to the Earl, 


Houſes to the 


King, Mar. 
28. 1642. 


than of duty to the King, Condeſcended to joyn with the 
Lords in a Meſſage to his Majeſty; which they ſent not by 
Members of their own, but directed the Lord Keeper, To 
* incloſe it in a Letter to the Secretary attending the King, 
te and to ſend the fame to Tork; which he did accordingly. 
The Meſſage was: : 
Tua the Lords and Commons, in this preſent Parlia- 
te ment aſſembled, having found it neceſſary to provide, and 
«ſer to Sea, a ſtrong and powerful Navy PA the Defence of 
«this Kingdom againſt Forreign force, and for the Security of 
te his Majeſty's other Dominions, the Charge whereof was to 
* be born by the Common- wealth: and taking notice of the 
* indiſpoſition of the Lord Admiral, which difabled him, at 


that time, for Commanding the Fleet in his own Perſon, did 


*©rhere- 
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* thereupon recommend unto his Lordſhip the Earl of Mar- 
«wich, a Perſon of ſuch Qualities and Abilites, as in whom 
*rhey might beſt Confide, to ſupply his Lordſhips room for 
this Imployment; and underſtanding that his Majeſty hath 
ce ſince ſignify d his Pleaſure concerning that Command for 
e John Pennington, they ſaid, they did hold it their Duty to 
«repreſent to his Majeſty the great danger, and miſchict the 
e Common-wealth was like to ſuſtain by ſuch interruption ; 
*and therefore did humbly beſeech his Majeſty, that the 
« Noble Perſon, recommended by both Houſes of Parliament 
*for this Service, might be no longer detained from it, out 
* of any particular reſpect to any other Perſon whatſoever. 


Tue ſame day that this Meſſage came to his Majeſty, he The King's 
diſpatched an Anſwer to the Lord Keeper; in which he told 1% 


him, That he wonder'd both at the Form, and Matter of 
«that incloſed Paper he had ſent to him, in the Name of 
*both Houſes of Parliament: It being neither by the way 
« of Petition, Declaration, or Letter; and for the Matter, he 

e believ'd, it was the firſt time, that the Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment had taken upon them the Nomination, or Recom- 
© mendation of the chief Sea-Commander ; but it added to 
«the wonder, that S* Fohn Pennington being already appoint- 


ed by Him for that Service, upon the Recommendation of 


* his Admiral, and no fault fo much as alledged againſt him, 
te another ſhould be recommended to him. Therefore, he 
* ſaid, his Reſolution upon that point was, that he would 
te not alter him, whom he had already appointed to Com- 
te mand that Years Fleet; whoſe every ways Sufficicncy was 
e ſo Univerſally known, the which he was confident his Ad- 
tc miral, if there ſhould be occaſion, would make moſt ceyi- 
« dent; againſt whoſe teſtimony he ſuppoſed his Parliament 
« would not except. And though there were yet None ap- 
ce pointed, or the ſaid St John, through ſome accident, not 
c able to perform the Service; yet he ſaid, the men of that 
ce profeſſion were ſo well known to him, beſides many other 
© reaſons, that (his Admiral excepted, becauſe of his place) 
* recommendations of that kind would not be acceptable to 
te him. 3 5 
Turs Anſwer was no other than they expected, though 
they ſeem d troubled at it, and pretended that they had many 
things of Miſdemeanour to object againſt Sr ohn Pennington, 
at leaſt ſuch matters as would render him incapable of that 
Truſt; the greateſt of which was that he had convey'd the 
Lord Digby over Sea; though they well knew (as is before 
mention'd ) that he had the King's Warrant and Command 
for that purpoſe; and therefore moved the Lords that he might 


be ſent for to be examined upon many particulars : and — 
: the 
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the mean time, whilſt they cauſed him to attend their leiſure 
to be examined, the var wg in haſtning the Earl of War- 
wick to make Bimſel ready for the Service, who made no 
ſcruple of undertaking it; and the Earl of Northumberland 
receiving the Order, and Deſire of both Houſes © To grant 
his Commiſſion to him to be Admiral of that Fleet, thought 
himſelf ſufficiently excuſed towards the King, and did it ac- 
cordingly. The two Houſes in the mean time, without any 
further thought of procuring the King's Conſent, preparing 
reaſons to ſatisfy his Majeſty for the Neceſſity, or Conve- 
niency of their proceeding. 

Many Men, eſpecially they who at a diſtance obſerv'd 
and diſcern'd the Difficulties the King was like to Encounter, 
vonder d that upon ſo apparent a breach of Truſt, and act of 

Undutifulneſs, bis Majeſty did not at that time revoke the 
Lord Admiral's Commiſſion, which was but during pleaſure; 


and fo put that ſure Guard of the Kingdom, his Navy, under 


ſuch a Command as he might de upon. Burt the truth is, 
it was not Then Counſellable; for (beſides that it was eaſier 
to Reſolve, © That it was fit to remove the Earl of Northam- 
© berland, than to find a Man competent for the place ) that 
way it might have been poſſible to have prevented the going 
out of any Fleet to Sea, which would have confirmed the 


frantick Jealoufics of bringing in Forreign Forces; but not 


have reduced it to his own Obedience 


Txt y had by degrees, fo order'd the Collection of Ton- 


nage and P „ by paſſing Bills for fix weeks or two 
months at a time, and putting thoſe, who ſhould Receive or 
A thoſe Duties, otherwiſe they were granted by thoſe 

Bills, into a Præmunire; and ſo terrified the old Cuſtomers 


that the King had no other means of ſetting out his Fleet, 


3 
3 


than by the Monies arifing by the Cuſtoms, which t 
ſolutely diſpoſed of; and at this time had Cont with 
the Victualler, made the Ships ready, and hired many Mer- 
chants Ships to joyn in that Fleet for the Guard of the Seas. 
And whilſt this matter of the Admiral was in ſuſpence, they 
ſuffered the former Bill of Tonnage and Poundage to expire, 
and did not, till the very Night before, paſs a new Bill; 
which could not have the Royal Aſſent till many days after, 


to ſalve all Danger of the Przmunire, on the 24 of March, 
being the very day that the former Bill expired, ſent an Order 
to all the Collectors of the Cuſtoms, many of which could 
not receive it in ten days after; 
Tur the new Bill being paſſed by both Houſes for the 
* continuance of thoſe payments until the third day of May 
( which could not yet receive the Royal Aſſent, in — 


ab- 


the King being then at Tork. Yet the Houſe of Commons, 


e 
0 
d 
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4 of the remoteneſs of his Majeſty's Perſon from the Parlia- 
© ment) which Monies to be collected by that Bill were to 
*be employ'd in the neceſſary Guarding of the Scas, and De- 
fence of the Common-wealth: It was therefore order d by 
*the Commons in Parliament, that the ſeveral Officers be- 
ce longing to the Cuſtom Houſe, both in the Port in London, 


* and the out-Ports, ſhould not permit any Merchant or other 


*to Lade, or Unlade any Goods, or Merchandizes, before 
* ſuch Perſons do make due Entries thereof in the Cuitom 
*Houſe. And it was declared alſo by the ſaid Commons, 


e that ſuch Officers, upon the reſpective Entry made by any 


« Merchant as aforeſaid, ſhould intimate to ſuch Merchant, 
ce that it was the advice of the Commons, for the better eaſe 
te of the ſaid Merchants, and in regard the reſpective Duties 
«would relate, and become due as from that day; that the 
te ſaid Merchants upon Entry of their Goods, as uſually they 
*did, when a Law was in bots to that purpoſe, would de- 
ce poſite ſo much Money as the ſeveral Cuſtoms would amount 
* unto, in the hands of ſuch Officers, to be by them account- 
*ed to his Majelty, as the reſpective Cuſtoms due by the 
ce aid Bill, when the ſaid Bill ſhould have the Royal Aſſent; 
* or otherwiſe, his Majeſty refuſing the paſſing thereof, the 
* ſaid Monies to be reſtored, upon demand, unto the ſeveral 


« Merchants reſpectively. 


By which Order, which was a more abſolute Diſpenſation 
for a Premunire, than ever any Non obſtante granted by the 
Crown, the Cuſtoms were as frankly, and fully paid, as if an 
Act of Parliament had been paſſed to that purpoſe; and aſ- 
ſoon as the Commiſſion could be ſent, and returned from 
Tork, the Act was paſſed. But no doubt they had a further 
deſign in ſuffering the Bill totally to expire, before they pre- 

red a new One, than at that time was apprehended; and 
intended, under ſuch a Popular neceſſity, which ſeem d to be 
occaſioned by the King's abſence, to bring their own Orders 
in ſuch a reputation, that in another neceſſity which They 
ſhould Declare, they might by the Precedent of this, which 
was the only Indemnity all thoſe Merchants who paid, and 


the Officers who receiv'd, Cuſtoms, had for the preſervation 


of their Eſtates, be currently and abſolutely obeyed and ſub- 


mitted ro. 

By this it appears the King could not at that time, with 
conveniency or ſafety to his Affairs, diſplace the Earl of 
Northumberland; and He believ'd, if his occaſions ſhould 
Hereafter require it, that the Time would be much more ſea- 
ſonable, when the Fleet was at Sea; and the Thing it {elf 
more praQicable: which was a true concluſion. However, 
he expreſſed ſo much diſlike :gainit the Earl of Warwick's 
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Commanding that Fleet, that he was not willing that any 
Officers whom he valued, ſhould take imployment under 
bim; which he had ſhortly after cauſe to repent. For, by 
this means, the Vice-Admiralty, which was defign'd to Cap- 


tain Cartwright, the Controller of the Navy, who hath ſince 


ſufficiently teſtity'd how advantageouſly to his Majeſty be 
would have managed that Charge, upon His refuſal (which 
was occaſioned by intimation from his Majeſty, as ſhall be 
hereafter mentioned) was Conferr'd upon Batten, an obſcure 
Fellow; and, though a good Sea-man, unknown to the Navy, 
till he was, two or three Years before, for money, made Sur- 
veyor, who executed it ever ſince with great animoſity againſt 
the King's Service, of which more hereafter. 


BEIN o, by this means, ſecure at Sea, they proceeded with 


more vigour at Land; and, though they thought it not Vet 
ſeaſonable to execute their Ordinance for the Militia with any 
Form and Pomp, they directed, Underhand, their Agents 
and Emiſſaries, That the People, of Themſelves, ſhould 
* choole Captains and Officers, and Train under the name 
* of Voluntiers ; which begun to be praiſed in many places 
of the Kingdom, but only in thoſe Corporations, and by 
thoſe Inferiour People, who were notorious for Faction, and 


Schiſm in Religion. The King's Declarations, which were 


now carefully publiſhed, gave them ſome trouble, and made 


great impreſſion, in Sober Men, who were moved with the 


Reaſon, and in Rich Men, who were ſtartled at the Com- 
mands in them. But that Clauſe in the King's Anſwer to 
their Declaration, preſented to him at New-Marhket, in which 


He told them, That if they had not been inform'd of the 


* ſeditious Words uſed in, and the circumſtances of the Tu- 


de mults, and would appoint fome way for the examination 


of them, that he would require ſome of his Learned Coun- 
*cil to attend with ſuch Evidence as might ſatisfy them, 


troubled them much more. For if there were ſtill ſo much 


Courage left in the King's Council, that they durſt appear to 
inform againſt any of thoſe proceedings, which They fa- 
voured, they ſhould find Men grow more afraid of the Law 
than of Them; which would deſtroy all their deſigns. 
Therefore they Reſolv d to procced with all expedition, and 


ſeverely againſt the Atturney General for his Treſpaſs and 


Preſumption upon their Privileges, in the Accuſation of the 
five Members, and the Lord Kimbeltor : of the circumſtances 


of which Proceeding, and Judgment thercupon, being as ex- 


traordinary, and as diſtant from the Rules of juſtice, at leaſt 

of Practice, as any thing that then happen'd, it will not be 
amils to ſer down two or three particulars. 

S]ORTLY after they had Impeached him (which is men- 


tioned 
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tioned before) and the K ing had found it neceſſary to give 


over any proſecution againſt the Others, his _—_— being 


deſirous now he had freed Them, that They ſhould free His 
Atturney, writ a Letter from Royſton, when, he was in his 
way to ork, to the Lord Keeper; in which he told him, 
That the Articles which had been preferred againſtthe Mem- 
„bers, were, by Himſelf delivered to his Atturney General 
*engroſled in Paper; and that he had then commanded him 
*to accuſe thoſe Perſons, upon thoſe Articles of High Trea- 
© ſon, and other Miſdemeanours; and, in His Name to de- 
*firc a Committce of Lords might be appointed to take the 
* examination of ſuch Witneſſes as ſhould be produced, as 
© formerly had been done in caſes of like nature, according to 
*the Juſtice of the Houſe. And his Majeſty did further de- 
*clare, That his faid Atturney did not adviſe or contrive the 
te ſaid Articles, nor had any thing to do with, or in adviſing, 
*any breach of Privilege that followed after. And for what 
*he did in obedience to His Commands, he conceived he 
*was bound by Oath, and the dury of his Place, and by the 
* Truſt repoſed in him by his Majeſty, fo to do: and that 
e if he had refuſed to obey his Majeſty therein, his Majeſty 
*would have queſtion d him for brcach of Oath, Duty, and 
*'Truſt; but now having declared that he found cauſe whol- 
*ly to deſiſt from proceeding againſt the Perſons accuſed, he 


© had commanded him te procced no further therein, nor to 
produce, nor diſcover any Proof concerning the fame, 


Tuo von this Teſtimony of his Majeſty's clearly abſolved 
him from the Guilt, with which he was charged, yet it rather 
haſten'd the Trial, and ſharpen'd the edge, that was before 


keen enough againſt him; and the day of Trial being come, 
when the Members of the Commons, who were appointed 


for the Proſecution, found that Counſel was ready (which 
had been aſſigned by the Lords) for the defence of the At- 
turney General, they profeſſed, © That they would admit no 
ce Council; that it was below the Dignity of the Houſe of 
Commons to plead againſt Fee d Council; that whoever 


e preſumed to be of Council with a Perfon accuſed by the 


«© Commons of England, ſhould be taught better to know his 
e duty, and ſhould have cauſe to repent it. The Lords ſeem d 


much moved with this reproach, that their Acts of Judica- 


ture ſhould be queſtioned, and the Council, which had been 
juſtly, and regularly afſign'd by them, ſhould be threaten d 
for ſubmitting to Their Order. Bur that which troubled them 
moſt, was, that the Council, which was affign'd by them, upon 
this reprehenſion, and threat of the Commons, poſitively re- 
fuſed to meddle further in the buſineſs, or to make any De- 


fence for the Atturucy. Hercupon, they put off the Trial, 
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and commit to the Tower of London St Thomas Beddingfield, 
and St Thomas Gardiner, for their contempt in refuſing to be of 


Council with the Atturney upon Their Aſſignment : ſtanders 
by, looking upon the juſtice of Parliament with leſs reverence, 


to ſee the Subject, between the contradictory, and oppoſite 


Commands of both Houſes (the diſpleaſure of cither being 


inſupportable) puniſhed and impriſoned for doing, by One, 


what he was ſtreightly inhibited from doing by the other. 
HoweEveER, this difference gave only reſpite for ſome days 
to the Atturney, who was quickly again called before his 
Judges. To what was paſſionately and unreaſonably objected 
againſt him, Of breach of Privilege and Scandal, he confi- 
dently alledg'd © The Duty of his place: that his Maſter's 
c Command was warrant for what he had done; and that 
* he had been juſtly puniſhable if he had refuſed · to do it, 
ec yhen Commanded ; that there had never been a Pretence 
© of Privilege in Caſe of Treaſon, the contrary whereof was 
er not only underſtood by the Law, but had been by Them- 
ce ſelves confeſſed, in a Petition delivered by theni in the be- 
te ginning of this King's Reign, upon the impriſonment of 
te the Earl of Arundel; in which it was acknowledged, that 
© the Privileges of Parliament extended not to Treaſon, Fe- 
tony, or refuſal to find Sureties for the Peace; that he had 
*no reaſon to ſuſpe& the executing the Duty of his place, 
ce would have been imputcd to him for any Treſpaſs, ſince 
ce the very ſame thing he had now done, and of which he ſtood 


* accuſed, was done, in the firſt year of this King's Reign, 


«by Sr Robert Heath, the then Atturney General; who ex- 
ce hibited Articles of High Treaſon before their Lordſhips, 
_ © againſt the Earl of Briſfol, which was not then underſtood 
eto be any breach of Privilege; and therefore, having ſo 
«late a Precedent, moſt of their Lordſhips being then Judges, 
he hoped 
*rodiſcern that to be a crime, which they had yet never de- 
*clared to be ſo, The undeniable reaſons of his Defence 
(againſt which nothing was replied, © But the inconvenience 
cc and miſchicf, which wouldattend a Parliament, if the Mem- 
«bers might be accuſed of High Treaſon without their con- 
«ſent) prevailed fo far with the Major part of the Houſe of 
Peers, though the Proſecution was carried on with all imagina- 


ble ſharpneſs, and vehemence by the Houſe of Commons, 


and entertained by thoſe Peers, who were of that Party, as 
a matter of vaſt concernment to all their hopes, that the Que- 
tions being put, Whether he ſhould be deprived of bis place 


of Atturney ? Whether he ſhould be Fined to the King? Whe- 


ther he ſhould pay Damages to the Perſons accuſed? and, Whe- 
ther he ſhould be commirted to the Tower ? which "_ — 
W evera 


he ſhould be held excuſable for not being able. 
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ſeveral parts of the Sentence, which many of the Lords had 
preſſed he ſhould undergo, the Negative prevailed in every 
one of the Particulars; ſo that the Atturney was underſtood 
by all Men, who underſtood the Rules and Practice of Par- 
liament, to be abſolutely abſolved from that Charge and Im- 
peachment, by the judgment of the Houſe of Peers. 

Tur Houſe of Commons expreſſed all poſſible reſent- 
ment, and declared © That they would not relt fatisfy'd with 
*the Judgment; and ſome Lords even of thoſe who had 
acquitted him, were very defirous to find out an Expedient, 
whereby the Houſe of Commons might be compounded with); 


and it was bclicved, that the Atturney himielf was much 


ſhaken with che torrent of Malice and Prejudice, which the 
Houſe of Commons ſeem'd now to threaten him with; con- 
ceiving, That He and his Office now Triumphed over the 
* whole Body, and not over fix Members only : and there- 
fore, after ſome days, the Houſe of Peers conſidering, © That 
< his Diſcharge was but Negative, that he ſhould not be pu- 
* niſned in this and that degree; and that he had no Abſolu- 


e tion from the Crimes, with which he was charged, proceed- 


ed to a new judgment (contrary to all courſe and practice of 
Parliament, or of any Judicial Court) and complying with all 
their other Votes, Reloly'd, by way of Judgment upon him, 
ce That he ſhould be diſabled from ever being a Parliament 
„Man; incapable of any place of Judicature, or other Pre- 
* ferment, than of Atturney General; which they could not 
deprive him of, by reaſon of the former Vote: and“ That he 
* ſhould be committed to the Priſon of the Fleet. Which 
Sentence was with all Formality pronounced againſt him, and 
he committed to the Fleet accordingly : with which Sen- 


. «tence the Commons were no more fatisfy'd than with the 


Former ; ſome of them looking that their Favourite, the Sol- 
licitor, ſhould have the place of Atturney ; Others, that the 
Accuſed Members ſhould receive ample Damages by way of 
reparation ; without which they could not think themſelves 
ſecure from the like Attempts, 

Havins, by this extraordinary and exemplary proceed- 


ing, fortify'd their Privileges againſt ſuch Attempts, and ſe- 
_ cured their Perſons from being Accuſed, or proceeded againſt 


by Law, they uſed no leſs ſeverity, againſt all thoſe who pre- 


ſumed to queſtion the juſtice, or prudence of their Actions, 


eſpecially againſt thoſe, who, following the Method that had 
done ſo much hurt, drew the People to Petition for that 
which they had no mind to grant; and in this proſecution 
they were not leſs ſeyerc, and vehement, than againlt the 
bigheſt Treaſon could be imagined. . 
Uros the Petition mention d before, that was framed in 
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London againſt their ſerrling the Militia, they committed one 
George Binion, a Citizen of great Reputation for Wealth and 
Wiſdom, and who was indeed a very Sober Man. After he 
had lain ſome time in Priſon, the Lords, according to Law, 
Bail'd him, but the Commons cauſed him the next day to 
be recommitted, and preferr'd an Impeachment againſt him, 


for no other Crime, but“ Adviſing and contriving that Pe- 


Etitions to be delivered, and received, for the 


*rition. The Gentleman defended himſelf, That it was 
ce always held, and fo publickly declared this Parliament, to 
te he Lawful, in a modeſt way, to Petition for the removal, or 
te prevention of any Grievance: that obſerving very many Pe- 

Kerrling the 


Militia, in an other way than was then agreeable to the Law, 
te or had been practiſed, and conceiving that the ſame would 


* prove very prejudicial to the City of London, of which he 
* was a Member, he had joyn'd with many other Citizens, 
*of known Ability and Integrity, in a Petition againſt ſo great 


*an inconvenience; which, he preſumed, was Lawful for 
t him to do. How reaſonable ſoever this Defence was, the 


* Houſe of Peers adjudged him © To be Disfranchifed, and 
incapable of any Office in the City; to be committed to the 
Common Goal of Colcheſter (for his Reputation was ſo great 
in Londen, that they would not truſt him in a City Priſon) 
and Fin'd him three Thouſand pounds. HET 

Az ov the ſame time, at the General Aſſizes in Kent, the 
Juſtices of Peace, and principal Gentlemen of that County, 
prepared a Petition to be preſented to the two Houſes, with 


a defirc, © That the Militia might not be otherwiſe exerciſed 


ein that County, than the known Law permitted: and that 


the Book of Common-Prayer, eſtabliſhed by Law, might be 
"*obſerved. This Petition was Communicated by many to 
their Friends, and Copics thereof ſent abroad, before the Zub⸗ 


tic 


N was ready; whereupon the Houſe of Peers took no- 


te ſcen a Copy of it, and had had ſome Conference about it 
e with judge Mallet, who was then judge of Aſſize in Kent, and 


newly return d out of his Circuit, both the Earl and Judge, 


for having but ſeen the Petition, were preſently committed 


to the Tower; and a Declaration publiſhed, ©* That none 


«Houſe. Notwithſtanding which, ſome Gentlemen of Kent, 
with a great number of the Subſtantial Inhabitants of that 


* ſhould preſume to deliver that, or the like Petition, to either 


County, came to the City; which, upon the Alarum, was put 
In Arms; ſtrong Guards placed at London Bridge, where the 


15 
OW 


Petitioners were difarmed, and only ſome few ſuffered to, paſs 
with their Petition to Weftminſter ; the reſt forced to return 
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E of it, as tending to ſome Commotion in Kent; and, in 
the Debate, the Earl of Briſſol taking notice, That he had 
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to their Country. And, upon the delirery thereof to the 

Houſe of Commons (though the ſame was very modeſt, and 
in a more dutiful Dialect than molt Pctitions delivered to 

them) the bringers of the Petition were ſharply reprehend- 
ed; two or three of them committed to ſeveral Priſons; the 
principal Gentlemen of the Country, who had Subſcribed and 

: Adviſed it, {cnt for as Delinquents; Charges, and Articles 

a of Impeachnicnt, drawn up againſt them; and a Declaration 

publiſh'd, That whoſoever ſhould henceforth Adviſe, or 

*Contrive the like Petitions, ſliould be procceded againſt, as 

: Enemies to the Common-wealth. So unlike, and different 

were their Tempers, and reception of thoſe modeſt Addreſſes, 
which were for Duty and Obedience to the Laws eſta- 
bliſhed ; and thoſe which preſſed, and brought on Alteration 
and Innovation. But that injuſtice gave great life, and in- 
couragement to their own Proſelytes; and taught others to 
know that their being Innocent would not be long caſy or 
ſafe: and this kind of Juſtice extended it {uf in the fame 
meaſure to their own Members, who oppoſed their irregular 
determinations ; who, beſides the Agony and Vexation of 
having the moſt plain Reaſon, and confeſſed Law, rejected, 
and over-ruled with contempt and noiſe, were liable to all 
the Perſonal Reproaches and Diſcountenance, that the Pride 
and Petulancy of the other Party, could lay upon them; and 
were ſometimes impriſon d and diſgraced, for freely ſpeaking 
their Opinions, and Conſcience in Debate. 

Ar ſorts of Men being thus terrify d, the Commons re- 
member d, that a great Magazine of the King's Ammunition 
lay ſtill at Au! ; and though that Town was in the Cuſtody 
af a Confident of their own, yet they were not willing to 
venture fo great a Treaſure fo near the King, who continued 
at Zork,, with a great reſort of Perſons of Honour and Quality 
from all parts; and therefore they Refoly'd, under pretence 
of ſupplying Ireland, to remove it ſpeedily from thence; and 

| —_ the Lords, © To joyn with them in an Order to that 
ce purpole. The Lords, = proceeded with leſs Fury, and 
more Formality, deſired © That it might be done with the 
« King's Conſent. After a long Debate, the one thinking they 
Merited much by that Civility, the other contented to gratify 
thoſe in the Ceremony, who, they knew, would in the end 
Concur with thein, a Petition was agreed upon to be ſent to 
his Majeſty ; in which, that he might the ſooner yield ro 
them in this matter, they Reſoly'd ro remember him of that 
which, they thought, would reflect on him with the People, 
and to Move him to take off the Reprieve from the {1x 
ce Prieſts, which is before mention d. And ſo they ſent their 
Petition to him, telling him, That they found the Stores, 
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* of Arms, and Ammunition in the Tower of London much 


nſw ure. diminiſned; and that the neceſſity for ſupply of his King- 


move the 
Magazine 


ce dom of Ireland (for which they had been iflued from thence) 
* daily increaſed; and that the occaſion, for which the Ma- 
« gazine was placed at Hull, was now taken away; and con- 


_ *{jdering it would be kept at London with leſs Charge, and 


© more Safety, and Tranſported thence with much more con- 
*renience for the Service of the Kingdom of Ireland; they 
te therefore humbly prayed, that his Majeſty would be gra- 


c ciouſly pleaſed to give leave, that the ſaid Arms, Cannon, 


*and Ammunition, now in the Magazine of Hull, might be 
te removed to the Tower of London, according as ſhould be 


* directed by both his Houſes of Parliament : And whereas 


te ſix Prieſts, then in Newgate, were condemn'd to dye, and 


*by his Majeſty had been Reprieved, they humbly prayed 


Hu Majefty”s 
Anſwer. 


* his Majeſty to be pleaſed, that the ſaid Reprieves might be 
ic taken off, and the Prieſts executed according to Law. To 
which Petition his Majeſty immediately returned Anſwer in 
theſe words; WT 

Wx rather expected, and have done long, that you 
* ſhould have given Us an account, why a Garriſon hath been 


placed in our Town of Hul, without our Conſent, and 


Soldiers Billeted there againſt Law, and expreſs words of 
*the Petition of Right, than to be moved, for the avoiding 


*of a needleſs Charge you have put upon your ſelves, to give 
* our Conſent for the removal of our Magazine and Muni- 
*tion, our own proper Goods, upon ſuch general Reaſons 
* as indeed give no Etiskaction to our Judgment: And ſince 
you have made the buſineſs of Hull your Argument, We 
* would gladly be informed, why our own inclination, on the 


general Rumour of the deſigns of Papiſts in the Northern 


Parts, was not thought ſufficient ground for us to put a 
< Perſon of Honour, Fortune, and unblemiſhed Reputation, 
* into a Town and Fort of our own, where our own Maga- 
*zine lay: and yet the ſame Rumour be Warrant enough 


te for you to commit the ſame Town and Fort, without our 


** Conſent, to the hands of St Fohn Hotham, with a power 
*unagrecable to the Law of the Land, or the Liberty of the 
te Subject. mh 
_ *AxDp yet of this, in point of Right, or Privilege, for 
*ſure We are not without Privilege too, we have not all 


this while complained: and being confident that the place, 


* whatſoever diſcourſe there is of Publick or Private Inſtru- 

* tions to the contrary, ſhall be ſpeedily given up, if we 

* ſhall require it, we ſhall be contented to diſpoſe our Mu- 

*nition there, as we have done in other places, for the 

*Publick caſe and benefit, as, upon particular —_ wy 
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© ſhall find convenient; though we cannot think it fit, or 
te conſent, that the whole Magazine be removed together. 
But when you ſhall agree upon ſuch proportions, as ſhall 
debe held neceſſary for any particular Service, we ſhall ſign 
* ſuch Warrants as ſhall be agreeable to Wiſdom and Reaſon ; 
and if any of them be defign'd for Ulſter, or Lemſter, you 
*know well the Conveyance will be more eaſy, and conve- 
*nient from the place they are now in. Yet we muſt tell 
* you, that if the Fears are 1 great from the Papiſts at home, 
*or of Forreign Force, as is pretended, it ſeems ſtrange that 
* you make not proviſion of Arms, and Munition, for defence 
*of this Kingdom, rather than ſeek to carry any more from 
*hence, without ſome courſe taken for ſupply; eſpecially, 
e if you remember your Engagement to our Scotiſh Subjects, 
*for that proportion of Arms, which is contained in your 


Treaty. We ſpeak not this, as not thinking the ſending 
Lof Arms to Ireland very neceſſary, but only for the way 


* of the proviſion. For you know what great quantities we 
* have Aſſign d out of the ſeveral Stores, which, in due time, 
* we hope, you will ſec repleniſhed. For the Charge of look- 
te ing to the Magazine at Hull, as it was undertaken Volun- 
*tarily by you at firſt, and, to ſay no more Unneceſſarily; 
* ſo you may free our good People of that Charge, and leave 
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*ir to Us to look to, who are the proper Owner of it. And 


this, we hope, will give you full ſatisfaction in this point, 
*and that ye do not, as you have done in the buſineſs of 
the Militia, fend this Meſſage out of Compliment and Ce- 


2 remony _—_— to be your own Carvers at laſt. For we 
ce 


muſt tell you, if any Attempt ſhall be made or given in 


< this matter, without our Conſent or Approbation, we ſhall 


e eſteem it as an Act of Violence againſt us; and declare it 
e to all the World, as the greateſt Violation of our Right, 
and breach of our Privilege. = 
 *<ConCERNING the fix Prieſts condemn d, it is true, 
© they were Repricv'd by our Warrant, we being inform'd 
*that they were, by ſome reſtraint, diſabled to take the 
benefit of our former Proclamation ; fince that, we have 


te Iſſued out another, for the due execution of the Laws 


te againſt Papiſts; and have moſt ſolemnly promiſed, in the 
*word of a King, never to pardon any Prieſt, without your 
* Conſent, which ſhall be found guilty by Law; deſiring to 
& baniſh theſe, having herewith ſent our Warrant to that pur- 
* poſe, if, upon ſecond thoughts, you do not diſapprove there- 


f. But if you think the Execution of theſe Perſons ſo very 


neceſlary to the great, and pious work of Reformation, we 


_ "refer it wholly to you; declaring hereby, that upon ſuch 


your Reſolution fignify'd to the Miniſters of Juſtice, our 


«Warrant 
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* Warrant for their Repricve is determined, and the Law to 


* have the courſe. And now let us ask you (for we are 
ce willing to husband time, and to diſpatch as much as may 


te be under one Meſſage; God knows the diſtractions of this 


*Kingdom want a preſent Remedy) will there never be a 


ce time to Offer to, as well as to ask of us? We will propoſe 


*no more particulars to you, having no luck to pleaſe, or 
*to be — by you; take your on time for what 
* concerns our particular: but be ſure you have an carly, 
*{peedy Care of the Publick; that is, of the only Rule that 
* preſerves the Publick, the Law of the Land; preſerve the 
** Dignity and Reverence due to that. It was well faid in 
tea Speech, made by a private Perſon ; it was M Pym's Speech 
© againlt the Earl of Strafford, but publiſhed by Order of the 


* Houſe of Commons this Parliament: The Law, is that 


* which puts a difference betwixt Good and Evil, betwixt 
—_ and Unjuſt. If you take away the Law, all things will 
fall into a Confuſion, every Man will become a Law unto 
* himſe'f; which, in the depraved Condition of Human Na- 
*ture, muſt necds produce many great Enormities. - Luſt will 
e become a Law, and Envy will become a Law; Coveteouſ- 
e neſs and Ambition will become Laws; and what dictates, 
te what deciſions, ſuch Laws will produce, may eaſily be diſ- 
*cerned, So ſaid that Gentleman, and much more, very 
well, in defence of the Law, and againſt Arbitrary Power. 
*It is worth looking over and conſidering: and if the moſt 
*Zealous Defence of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion, and the 
** moſt Reſolv d Protection of the Law, be the moſt neceſſary 
**qduty of a Prince, we cannot believe this miſerable diſtance, 


Land miſunderſtanding, can be long continued between us; 


„we having often, and carneſtly declared them to be the 
**chiefeſt defires of our Soul, and the End and Rule of all 


Four Actions. For Ireland, we have ſufficiently, and we 
* hope ſatisfactorily, expreſſed to all our Good Subjects our 


* hearty ſenſe of that ſad buſineſs, in our ſeveral Meſſages on 


that Argument, but eſpecially in our laſt of the eighth of 


this Month, concerning our Reſolution for that Service; 
for the Speedy, Honourable, and full Performance whereof, 
5 we conjure you to yield all poſſible aſſiſtance, and preſent 
* advice. 

Tu1s Anſwer was recciv'd with the uſual circumſtances 
of trouble and diſcontent, the taxing of evil Counſellors, and 
Malignant Perſons about the King; and that Clauſe about 
the Condemn'd Prieſts exceedingly diſpleaſed them; for by 


the King's reference of the matter entirely to them, he had 


removed the ſcandal from Himſelf, and laid it at Their doors ; 
and though they were well content, and deſirous, _ my 
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ſhould have been Executed by the King's Warrant for taking 
off his own Reprieve (whereby they ſhould have made him 
retract an Act of his own Mercy, and undeniably within his 
own Power; and thereby have leſſened much of the Devotion 
of that People to him, when they ſhould have ſeen him quir 
his Power of preſerving them in the leaſt degree) yet, for 
many reafons, they were not willing to take that harſh part 
upon Themſelves; and fo thoſe Condemn'd Prieſts were no 
more proſecuted, and were much ſafer under that Reference 
for tlieir Execution, than they could have been, at that time, 
by a Pardon under the Great Seal of England. For the other 
part of the Anſwer concerning the Magazine, it made no 
pauſe with them; but within few days after, they {ent a War- 
rant to their own Governour, St John Hotham, to deliver 
it; and to their own Admiral, the Earl of Warwick, to tran{- 
* it to London; which was, notwithſt inding the King's in- 
ibition, done accordingly. But they had at that time another 
Meſſage from the King, which vas referr'd to in the laſt 
Clauſe of that Anſwer, and came to their hands ſome few days 
before, that gave them ſome ſerious trouble and apprehenſion; 
the grounds and reaſons of which were theſe. 
Tat King finding, that notwithſtanding all the profeſ- 
ſions, and proteſtations he could make, the buſineſs of Ire- 
land was ſtill unreaſonably objected to him, as if he were not 
_ cordial in the ſuppreſſing that Rebellion, ſent a Meſſage to 
both Houſes: pl 5 
Tu Ar being griev'd at the very Soul for the Calamitics Hi Maiefy's 
© of his Good Subjects of Ireland, and being moſt tenderly 2% J bo 
-© ſenſible of the falſe, and ſcandalous Reports diſperſed a- Apr. 1643. 
e mongſt the People concerning the Rebellion there; which gs. by 
te not only wounded his Majeſty in Honour, but likewifc :, 1:ctaud, 
te greatly retarded the Reducing that unhappy Kingdom, and 
<multiply'd the diſtractions at Home, by weakning the mu- 
*tual Confidence betweem Him, and his People: out of his 
© Pious Zeal to the Honour of Almighty God, In eſtabliſning 
cc the true Proteſtant Profeſſion in that Kingdom, and his 
© Princely Care for the good of all his Dominions, he had 
*firmly reſolv d to go with all convenient ſpeed into Ireland, 
ce to Chaſtiſe thoſe wicked and deteſtable Rebels, odious to 
: « God, and all Good Men; thereby fo to ſettle the Peace 
1 of that Kingdom, and the Security of This, that the very 
* name of Fears and Jealouſies might be no more heard of 
_*<amonegſt them. on 
J AN He faid, as he doubted not, but his Parliament 
ce would cheerfully give all poſſible Aſſiſtance to this good 
8 < Work, fo he required them, and all his Loving Subjects, to 
J * believe, that he would, upon thoſe conſiderations, as 4 
*nellly 


vr 
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© neſtly purſue that Deſign, not declining any hazard of his 
te Perſon in performing that duty, which he ow'd to the de- 
ce fence of God's true Religion, and his diſtreſſed Subjects, 


cas he Undertook it for thoſe only ends; to the ſincerity of 


« which profeſſion, he called God to Witneſs, with this fur- 
ce ther eve, that he would never conſent, upon what- 
© ſoever prerence, to a Toleration of the Popiſh Profeſſion 
* there, or the Abolition of the Laws now in force againſt 
ce Popiſh Recuſants in that Kingdom. 3 . 
«H1s Majeſty further advertiſed them, that, towards thi 
ce Work, he intended to raiſe forthwith, by his Commiſſions, 
*in the Counties near Weſt-Cheſter, a Guard for his own Per- 
6 ſon (when he ſhould come into Ireland) conſiſting of two 
*thouland Foot, and two hundred Horſe, which ſhould be 
e Arm'd at vi N from his Magazine at Hull; at which 
ce tĩi me, he ſaid, all the Officers and Soldiers, ſhould take the 
te Oaths of Supremacy, and Allegiance; the Charge of raiſing 
*2nd paying whereof, he defired the Parliament to add to 


ce the former Undertakings for that War; which he would 


*not only well accept, but, if their Pay ſhould be found too 
te great a burden to his good Subjects, he would be willing, 
* by the advice of his Parliament, to Sell, or Pawn, any of his 
te parks, Lands, or Houſes, towards the Supplies of the Ser- 
© vice of Ireland. With the addition of theſe Levies to the 


* former of Engliſh and Scots, agreed upon in Parliament, 


*he laid, he hoped fo to appear in that Action, that by the 
* Aſſiſtance of Almighty God, that Kingdom, in a ſhort time, 


ce might be wholly reduced, and reſtored to Peace, and ſome 


* meaſure of Happineſs; whereby he might cheerfully return, 
ce to be welcom'd Home with the Affections and Bleſſings of 
*all his good mT ogg 
«<TowAaRDsS this good Work, he ſaid, as he had lately 
* made diſpatches into Scotland, to quicken the Levies there 
* for Ulſter, ſo he heartily wiſhed, that this Parliament would 
te give all poſſible — 2 to thoſe, which they had Re- 
ce ſolv d for Munſter and Canaught; and hoped the encourage- 
ce ment which the Adventurers, of whoſe intereſts he would 
* be always very careful, would hereby receive, would raiſe 
ce fall Sums of Money for the doing thereof. He told them, 
cc that out of his carneſt deſire to remove all occaſions, which 
te did unhappily multiply miſunderſtandings between him 
ce and his Parliament, he had likewiſe prepared a Bill to be 
te offer d to them by his Atturney concerning the Militia ; 
* whereby he hoped, the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom 
* might be fully * to the general ſatisfaction of all Men, 


_* without Violation of his Majeſty's juſt Rights, or prejudice 
to the Liberty of the Subject. If this ſhould be _—_ 


te receiy 


ens s ren np. ov 
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* receiv'd, he faid, he ſhould be glad of it; if refuſed, he 
* muſt call God, and all the World, to judge on Whoſe parr 
the default was; only he required, if the Bill ſhould be 
4 approv'd of, that if any Corporation ſhould make their 
Lawful Rights appear, they might be reſerv'd to them. 


He faid, before he would part from England, he would take 


*all due care to entruſt ſuch Perſons with ſuch Authority in 
© his abſence, as he ſhould find to be requiſite for the Peace 
«and Safety of the Kingdom, and the happy progreſs of the 
« Parliament. 

Trey neither before or after ever receiv'd any Meſſage 
from his Majeſty, that more diſcompoſed them; and ſo much 
the more , becauſe that which gave them moſt Umbrage, 
could not be publickly and ſafely avowed by them. For 
though, to thoſe who had a due reverence to the King's Per- 


ſon, and an impatient deſire, that all miſunderſtandings might 


be compoſed, they urged © The hazard, and danger to his 
<* Majeſty's Perſon, in ſuch an Expedition, and the increaſe 
e of Jealouſies and Diſtractions, that would enſue in this King- 


e dom by his Abſence; and to others, who from the barba- 


rity, inhumanity, and unheard of cruelty, exerciſed by the 
Rebels in Ireland upon the Engliſh Proteſtants (of which 
they every day receiv'd freſh and bleeding evidence) had 
contracted a great animoſity againſt that whole Nation, and 
were perſwaded that the work of Extirpation was not ſo dif- 


ficult as in truth it was; and to the Adventurers, who had dif- 


burſed great ſums of Money, and had diſgeſted a full Aſſu- 
rance of ample Recompence by Confifcations, and Forfei- 
tures; © That by this Voyage of the King, a Peace would be 
ein a ſhort time concluded in that Kingdom, to their great 
ce difadvantage and damage; yet the true Reaſons, which ſur- 

riſed and ſtartled them, were, that hereby the managing the 
war of Ireland would be taken out of their hands; and ſo, 
inſtead of having a Nurſery of Soldiers of their own, which 
they might imploy as they ſaw occaſion ; and a power of 


raiſing what Money they pleaſed in this Kingdom under 
that Title, which they might diſpoſe, as they found moſt 
fit for their affairs; the King 4 


probably in a ſhort time 
recover one entire Kingdom to his Obedience, by which he 
might be able to preſerve the Peace of the other two. How- 
ever, working by ſereral impreſſions upon ſeveral Affections, 


they found it no difficult thing to perſwade, almoſt an Una- 


nimous averſion from approving the Journey ; they who 
uſually oppoſed their advice, not enduring to think of ſtay- 
ing in England, where the power, at leaſt for a time, would 


be in Them, whoſe Government, they knew, would be ter- 


rible when his Majeſty ſhould be in Ireland, Upon this they 
diſpatched 
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diſpatched a Magiſterial Anſwer to the King, in which they 
told him; | | 

The Anſwer (THA the Lords and Commons in Parliament, had duly 
. 1 © conſidered the Meſſage, receiv'd from his Majeſty, concern- 
Majeſty's ing his purpoſe of going into Ireland in his own Perſon to 
Meſage of ce proſecute the War there, with the bodies of his Engliſh Sub- 


hit going? in 
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Perſon inte © jects, Levied, Tranſported, and maintain d at their Charge; 


Ireland, 
Ap. 28. 
1642. 


© which he was pleaſed to propound to them, not as a matter 
« wherein he deſired the advice of his Parliament, but as al- 
* ready firmly Reſolv'd on, and forthwith to be put in Exe- 
E<cution, by granting out Commithons for the Levying of two 
© thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe, for a Guard for his 
<« Perſon when he ſhould come into that Kingdom; wherein, 
* they laid, they could not but, with all reverence and humi- 
*lity to his Majelty, obſerve, that he had declined his Great 
© Council, the Parliament, and varied from the uſual Courſe 
ce of his Royal Predeceſſours; that a buſineſs of fo great Im- 
© portance concerning the Peace and Try of ail his Subjects, 
*and wherein they have a {ſpecial intereſt, by his Majelty's 
© promile, and by thoſe great ſums, which they had disburſed, 
ce and for which they ſtood engaged, ſhould be concluded, and 


te undertaken without their advice: whereupon, they ſaid, 


© they held it their duty to declare, that if, at that time, his 


* Majeſty ſhould go into Ireland, he would very much en- 


e danger the ſafety of his Royal Perſon, and Kingdoms, and 
ce of all other States profeſſing the Proteſtant Religion in Chri- 
te fendom, and make way to the execution of that cruel, and 

e bloody deſign of the Papiſts, every where to root out and 
« deſtroy the Reform ꝭd Religion; as the Iriſh Papiſts had al- 


© ready, in a great part, effected in that Kingdom; and, in 


« all likelyhood, would 7 be attempted in other places, 
* if the conſideration of the ſtrength, and union of the two 


tc Nations of England and Scotland, did not much hinder, and 


ce ꝗiſcourage the execution of any ſuch deſign. And that the 
te might manifeſt to his Majeſty the danger and mites which 
«ſuch a Journey and Enterpriſe would produce, they pre- 
te ſented to his Majeſty the reaſons of that their * 

© nion and advice; 


1. 1s Royal Perſon would be ſubject, not only to the 
*caſualry of War, but to ſecret Practices and Conſpiracies; 
te eſpecially his ge continuing his profeſſion to maintain 


te the Proteſtant Religion in that Kingdom, which the Papiſts 
were generally bound by their vow to extirpate. 

2. © IT would exceedingly encourage the Rebels; who 
« did generally profeſs and declare, that his Majeſty did fa- 
* your and allow their proceedings, and that this Inſurrection 


* was undertaken by the Warrant of his Commiſſion; and it 


* would 
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ce yould make good their expectation of great advantage, by 


*in this Kingdom, whereby they might hope the two Houſes 
* of Parliament would be diſabled to ſupply the War there, 
© eſpecially there appearing leſs neceſſity of his Majelty's Jour- 
te ney at that time, by reaſon of the manifold Sueceſſes, which 
* God had given againſt them. | 
3. Ix would much hinder, and impair the means where- 
*by the War was to be Supported, and increaſe the Charge 
ce of it, and in both theſe reſpects make it more inſupportable 
*to the Subject; and this, they ſaid, they could confidently 
ce affirm; becauſe many of the Adventurers, who had already 
ce ſubſcribed, did, upon the knowledge of his Majeſty's inten- 
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c his Majeſty's preſence at that time, of fo much diſtraction 


ce tion, declare their Reſolution not to pay in their Money; 


«and others, very willing to have ſubſcribed, do Now pro- 
« feſs rhe contrary. * 7 
4. Hs Majeſty's abſence muſt neceſſarily very much in- 


« Subjects of the benefit of thoſe further Acts of Grace and 
c Juſtice, which they ſhould humbly expect from his Majeſty 
«for the eſtabliſhing a perfect Union, and mutual Confi- 


c terrupt the proceedings of Parliament; and deprive his 


* dence between his Majeſty and his People, and ber | 


* and confirming the proſperity, and happineſs of both. 
Ir would exceedingly increaſe the Fears and Jcalou- 

wy 2 of his People; and render their doubts more probable, 

* of ſome Force intended, by ſome evil Counſels ncar his 


* Majcſty, in oppoſition of the Parliament, and favour of the 


« Malignant Party of this Kingdom. 
6. Ir would bereave his Parliament of that advantage, 


0 whereby they were induced to undertake that War, upon 


ce his Majeſty's — that it ſnould be managed by Their 


te advice; which could not be done, if his Majeſty, contrary 


cc to their Counſels, ſhould undertake to order, and govern it 
ce in his own Perſon. 


*Uyox which, and divers other reaſons, they faid, they 


ce had Reſolved, by the full and concurrent Agreement of 


*both Houſes, that they could not, with diſcharge of their 


ee duty, conſent to any Levies or raiſing of Soldiers to be 


* made by his Majeſty, for that his intended expedition into 
* Ireland; or to the payment of any Army, or Soldiers there, 


ce but ſuch as ſhould be imployed, and governed according to 


ce their advice, and direction: and that, if ſuch Levies ſhould 


be made by any Commiſſion of his Majc::*'s, not agreed 


*to by both Houſes of Parliament, they ſhould be forced 
«to interpret the ſame to be raiſe! to the Terrour of his 
«People, and Diſturbance of the Publick Peace; and did 
« hold themſelves bound, by the Laws of the Kingdom, to 


apply 
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ceapply the Authority of Parliament to ſuppreſs the fame, 


«AND, they ſaid, they did further moſt humbly declare, 
ce that if his Majeſty ſhould by ill Counſel be * 2 to 
6e go, contrary to that advice of his Parliament (which they 
* hoped his Majeſty would not) they did not, in that caſe, hold 
ce themſelves bound to ſubmit to any Commiſſioners, which 
*his Majeſty ſhould chooſe ; but did Reſolve to Preſerve 


c and govern the Kingdom, by the Counſel and Advice of 


e Parliament, for his Majeſty and his Poſterity, according 
*to their Allegiance, and the Law of the Land: wherefore, 
ce they did moſt humbly pray, and adviſe his Majeſty, to de- 


ce ſiſt from that his intended paſſage into Ireland, and from 


all preparation of Men and Arms tending thereunto; and 


© to leave the managing of that War to his Parliament ac- 


* cording to his promiſe made unto them, and his Commiſ- 


ce ſion granted under his Great Seal of England, by advice of 


© both Houſes; in proſecution whereof, by God's bleſſing, 
© they had already made a ＋* entrance, by many de- 
cc feats of the Rebels, whereby they were much * and 


e diſheartned ; and had no probable means of ſubſiſtence, if 


ce the proceedings of the two Houſes were not interrupted 
*by that interpoſition of his Majeſty's Journey : but they 
ec hoped, upon good grounds, that, within a ſhort time, with- 
cc out hazard of his Perſon, and ſo much dangerous confuſion 
ce in his Kingdoms, which muſt needs enſue, if he ſhould 


* proceed in that reſolution, they ſhould be enabled fully to 


ce vindicate his Majeſty's Right, and Authority in that King- 
© dom; and puniſh thoſe horrible, outragious cruelties, which 
* had been committed in the murdering, and ſpoiling fo 
ce many of his Subjects; and to bring that Realm to ſuch a 
© condition, as might be much to the Advantage of his Ma- 
te jeſty and the Crown, and the Honour of his Government, 
te and Contentment of his People: for the better and more 
« ſpeedy effecting whereof, they did again renew their hum- 
te hle deſires of his return to his Parliament; and that he 


would pleaſe to reject all Counſels, and Apprehenſions, 


cc which might any way derogate from the faithfulneſs, and 
* Allegiance, which, in truth and fincerity, they had always 


c born and profeſſed to his Majeſty, and ſhould ever make 


« good, to the uttermoſt, with their Lives and Fortunes. 
To this Petition (the Matter whereof finding a general 

concurrence, there was the leſs Debate, and Contradiction 

upon the Manner of expreſſion) being ſent to the King to 


Tork; and, in the mean time, all preparations being ſuſ- 


ended for the neceſſary relief for Ireland, inſomuch as with 
the Votes (which were preſently printed) againſt the King's 


Journey, there was likewiſe an Order printed to diſcourage 


the 


ieee eee r 


the Adventurers from bringing in their Money; the which, 
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though ir had no approbation from either Houſe, and ſeem'd 
to be angrily interpreted by them, and the Printer was or- 
der d to be found out and puniſhed, yet did wholly ſtop that 
Service; and by the no- enquiry, or puniſhment of that bold- 
neſs _ to be done by deſign) his Majelty ſpeedily re- 
rurn'd this Anſwer. © 


Tua he was fo troubled, and aſtoniſhed to find that m. King's 
e unexpected reception, and miſunderſtanding of his Meſſage % '«-- 


*that Declaration) he had great cauſe to doubt, whether it 
© were in his power, to ſay, or do any thing, which would 
ce not fall within the like interpretation: but he faid, as he 
had, in that Meſſage, called God to Witneſs the ſincerity 
« of the profeſſion of his only ends for the undertaking that 
< Journey ; ſo he muſt Appeal to all his good Subjects, and 
e the whole World, whether the reaſons alledged againſt that 
e ſourney, were of Weight to ſatisfy his underſtanding ; or 
«the Counſel, preſented to diſſwade him from it, were full of 
* that Duty, as was like to prevail over his Affections. For 
te the reſolving of ſo great a buſineſs without the Advice of 
ce hit Parliament, he ſaid, he muſt remember them, how often, 
by his Meſſage, he made the ſame offer, if They ſhould ad- 
<-yiſe him thereunto; to which they never gave him the leaſt 
ce Anſwcr ; but, in their late Declaration, told him, that they 
c were not to be ſatisfy d with Words: ſo that he had reaſon 
*ro conceive, they rather avoided, out of regard to his Per- 
c ſon, to give him Counſel to run that hazard, than that they 
ce diſapproved the inclination. And, he asked them, what 
ce comfort, or ſecurity the Proteſtants of Chriſtendom 
te could receive, than by ſeeing a Proteſtant King venture, and 


< engage his Perſon for the Defence of that Religion, and 


e the Suppreſſion of Popery ? to which he ſolemnly proteſted, 
ce in that Meſſage, never to grant a Toleration, upon what 
cc pretence ſoever, or any abolition of any of the Laws there 
ee in force againſt the Profeſſors of it. And, he faid, when 
ehe conſidered the great Calamities, and unheard of Cruel- 
«ties, his poor Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom had un- 
« dergone for the ſpace of near, or full fix Months; the 
ce growth and increate of the ſtrength of thoſe barbarous Re- 
«els; and the evident probability of forreign ſupplies, if 
e they were not ſpeedily ſuppreſſed; the very ſlow ſuccours 


c hitherto ſent them from hence: that the Officers of ſeveral 


« Regiments, who had long time been allowed entertainment 
« from them for that Service, had not raiſcd any ſupply, or 
e faccour for that Kingdom; that many Troops of Horſe had 
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concerning his Iriſh Journey, that (being ſo much dif: 1 


de pointed of the Approbation, and thanks he looked for to had. 
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te long lain near Cheſter untranſported ; that the Lord Lieute- 
ce nant of Ireland, on whom he relied principally for the con- 
ce duct, and managing of Affairs there, was ſtill in this King- 
« dom, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's earneſtneſs expreſſed, 
«that he ſhould repair to his Command: and when he con- 
« Gder'd the many and great ſcandals raiſed upon himſelf by 
te report of the Rebels, and®not ſufficiently diſcountenanced 
Here, notwithſtanding ſo many profeſſions of his Majeſty ; 
<« 2nd had feen a Book, lately printed by the Order of the 
«< Houſe of Commons, cntituled a Remonſtrance of divers re- 


ie markable paſſages concerning the Church and Kingdom of 
<« Treland, wherein ſome Examinations were ſet down { how 


<* ;mprobable or impoſſible ſoever) which might make an im- 
«© preſſion in the minds of many of his weak Subjects: And 
<laftly, when — had _ pe * full and fend — 

* perpetually lie upon this Kingdom, i an relief 
1 — not — ed thither; his Majeſty could — think 
© of a better way to diſcharge his Duty to Almighty God, for 
© the defence of the true Proteſtant Religion, or to manifeſt 
© his Affection to his three Kingdoms, for their preſervation, 
than by engaging his Perſon in that expedition, as many 
ce of his Royal Progenicors had done, even in Forreign Parts, 


e upon cauſes 1 nce and piety, with great Ho- 
ce 2 to themſelves, and Adv Schl 


antage to this Kingdom. And 


therefore, he expected at leaſt Thanks for ſuch his in- 


c cli nation. 


«Fo x the danger to his Perſon, he ſaid, He conceived it 


*neceflary, and worthy of a King, to adventure his Life to 
E preſerve his Kingdoms; neither could it be imagined that 

<he would fit ſtill, and ſuffer his Kingdoms to be loſt, and 
his good Proteſtant Subjects to be Maſlacr'd, without ex- 
e poſing his own Perſon to the utmoſt hazard for their relief 


* and preſervation; his life, when ir was moſt pleaſant, being 
FE nothing ſo precious to him, as it was, and ſhould be, to go- 


< vern and preſerve his People with Honour, and Juſtice. 


FE OR an encouragement to the Rebels, becauſe of the 


Reports they xaiſed, he ſaid, He could not conceive, that the 
Rebels were capable of a greater terrour, than 
 Efence of their Lawful King, in the head of an Army, to 


©chaſtiſe them. Beſides, it would be an unſpeakable adyan- 


tage to them, if any report of Theirs could hinder him 
*from doing any thing, which were fit for him to do, if ſuch 
© report were not raiſed : that would quickly teach them, in 


* this Jealous age, to prevent, by ſuch reports, any other Per- 


ſons coming againſt them, whom they had no mind ſhould 
*be imploy'd. 
*H s told them, that he marvelled, that the Adventurers, 


© whoſe 


by the Pre- 


2 
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* whoſe advantage was a principal motive (next the reaſons 
before mention d) to him, ſhould ſo much miſtake his pur- 
* ** whoſe intereſt he conceived muſt be much improved 
* by the expedition he hoped, by God's bleſſing, to ule in 
that Service; that being the moſt probable way for the 
*<{peedy Conqueſt of the Rebels, their Lands were ſufficient- 
*ly ſecured by Act of Parliament. 
H told them, he thought himſelf nor kindly uſed, that 
the addition of ſo few Men to their Levics (for a Guard to 
* his Perſon in Ireland) ſhould be thought tit for their re- 
*fuſal; and much more, that having uſed fo many cautions 


ein that Meflage, both in the ſmallneſs of the number; in 


ce his having raiſed none, until their Anſwer; in their being 
*to be raiſed only near the pe of ſhipping ; in their be- 
that not till they were ready 
«to be ſhippd; in the proviſion, by the Oaths, that none 
* of them ſhould be Papiſts (all which were {ufficient to de- 
*ſtroy all grounds of Jealouly of any Force intended by them 


© in oppoſition to the Parliament, or favour to any Malignant 


* party any ſuſpicion ſhould, notwithſtanding, be grounded 


upon it. 

* N E 1TH ER, he faid, could it be underſtood, that when 
© he recommended the managing of that War to Them, he 
te intended to exclude himſelf, or not to be concerned in 
*their Counſels, that if he found any Expedient (which, in 
* his conſcience and underſtanding, he thought neceſſary for 
* that great work) he might not pur it in practice. He told 


them, he looked upon them as his great Council, whoſe 


e advice he always had, and would, with great regard and 


«deliberation, weigh and conſider : but he looked upon him- 
c ſelf as neither deprived of his Underſtanding, or diveſted 


© of any Right he had, if there were no Parliament fitting. 
te He ſaid, he called them together, by his own Writ and Au- 

© thority (without which they could not have met) to give 
te him faithful Counſel about his Great Affairs; but he re- 
e ſigned not up his own Intereſt, and Freedom; he never 
ce ſubjected himſelf to their abſolute Determination; He had 
e always weighed their Counſels, as proceeding from a Body 
4 intruſted by him; and when he had diſſented from them, 
te he had returned them the reaſons, which had prevailed with 
cc his conſcience and underſtanding, with that Candour, which 
« Prince ſhould uſe towards his Subjects; and that Aﬀe- 
« &tion, which a Father could expreſs to his Children. What 


« application had been uſed to rectify his Underſtanding by 


«Reaſons, or what Motives had been given to perſwade his 
« Affections, he would leave all the world to Judge. And 


„then, he {ajd, he muſt tell them, howſoever a Major part 


Iiz might 
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<« might bind Them in matter of opinion, he held Himſelf 
*(and he was ſure the Law and Conſtitution of the King- 
te {om had always held the ſame) as free to diſſent, till his 


«Reaſon was convinced, for the General Good, as if they 


* had delivered No opinion, 

«For his Journey it ſelf, he told them the circumſtances 
«of their Petition were ſuch, as he knew not well what An- 
«{xer to return, or whether he were beſt to give Any; that 
< part which pretended to carry Reaſon with it, did no way 


_ *{atisfy him; the Other, which was rather 1 


« 2nd Menace, than Advice, could not ſtagger 
* Anſwer therefore was, that he ſhould be very glad to find 
«the work of Ireland ſo caly, as they ſeem'd to think it; 
* which did not ſo appear by any thing known to him, when 
ce he ſent his Meſſage: and though he would never refuſe, or 
« be unwilling, to venture his Perſon, for the Good and 
e Safety of his People, he was not ſo weary of his life, as to 


« hazard it Impertinently; and therefore, ſince they ſeemd 


eto have received Advertiſements of ſome late, and great 
* ſucceſſes in that Kingdom, he would ſtay ſome time to ſee 
te the event of thoſe, and not purſue his reſolution till he had 
« given them a ſecond notice: but, if he found the miſerable 
*« condition of his poor Subjects of that Kingdom were not 


c 3 relieved, he would, with God's Aſſiſtance, viſit 


m with ſuch Succours, as his particular credit and in- 


a tereſt could ſupply him with, if They refuſed to joyn with 


cc him. And he doubted not but the Levies he ſhould make 


* (in which he would obſerve punctually the former, and all 


* other cautions, as might belt prevent all Fears and Jea- 
* louſies; and to uſe no Power but what was Legal) wonld 
be ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his Subjects, as no perſon 


* would dare preſume to reſiſt his Commands; and if they 
e ſhould, at their Peril be it. In the mean time, he hoped 


c his forwardneſs, ſo remarkable to that Service, ſhould be 


* notorious to all the world; and that all ſcandals, laid on 
*him in that buſineſs, ſhould be clearly wiped away. 


*He told them, he had been ſo that his Journey | 


© into Ireland ſhould not. interrupt the proceedings of Par- 
©liament, nor deprive his Subjects of any Acts of Juſtice, or 


ce further Acts of Grace for the real benefit of his People, that 


© he had made a free offer of leaving ſuch power behind, as 


_ *ſhould not only be neceſſary for the Peace and Safety of 


* the Kingdom, but fully provide for the happy progreſs of 
«the Parliament: and therefore he could —44— 2 


ſince ſuch power had been always left here, by Commiſſion, 


«for the Government of this Kingdom, when his Progeni- 


be tors had been out of the ſame, during the fitting of Parlia- 


© ments ; 


im. His 
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ments; and ſince themſelves deſired that ſuch a power might 
be left here by his Majeſty, at his laſt going into Scotland; 
* what Law of the Land they had now found to diſpenſe with 
them from ſubmitting to ſuch Authority, legall 
*from him, in his abſence; ard to enable them to govern 
te the Kingdom by their own meer Authority, 


y derived 


501 


FOR his return to London, he faid, he had given them 


ce ſo full Anſwers in his late Declaration, and Anſwers, that 
*he knew not what to add to, if they would not provide for 
te his Security with them, nor agree to remove to another 


ee place, where there might not be the ſame danger to his Ma- 


e jeſty. He told them, He expected, that (ſince he had been 
*ſo particular in the cauſes and grounds of his Fears) racy 


ſhould have ſent him word, that they had publiſhed ſuch 


* Declarations againſt future Tumults and unlawful Aſſem- 
te blies, and taken ſuch Courſes for the ſuppreſſing Seditious 
ce Pamphlets and Sermons, that his Fears of that kind might 
te be laid aſide, before they ſhould preſs his return. 

*©To conclude, he told them, He could wiſh, that they 
* would, with the ſame ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, weigh and 
* examine their Meſſages, and expreſſions to him, as they 
* did thoſe they received from him. For he was very con- 
ce fident, that if they examin'd his Rights and Privileges, by 
* what his Predeceſſors had enjoy d; and their own Addteſ- 
« ſes, by the uſual courſes obſerved by their Anceſtors; they 
** would find many Expreſſions in that Petition, warranted only 
te by their own Authority; which indeed he forbore to take 
te notice of, or to give Anſwer to, leſt he ſhould be tempted, 
*in 2 juſt indignation, to expreſs a greater paſſion, than he 


ce was yet willing to put on. God in his good time, he hoped, 


* would fo inform the hearts of all his Subjects, that he ſhould 
* recover from the miſchief, and danger of that diſtemper ; 


* on whoſe good pleaſure, he ſaid, he would wait with all Pa- 


ce tjence, and Humility. | 

From this time the purpoſe was never reſumed of his 
Majeſty's Perſonal 2 into Ireland, and ſo they were 
freed from that apprehenſion. The truth is, that Counſel 
for his Majeſty's Journey into Ireland was very ſuddainly 
taken, and Communicated to very few, without conſideration 
of the obje&ions, that would naturally ariſe againſt it; and 
was rather reſolved as a probable Stratagem, to compole the 
two Houſes to a better Temper and Sobriety, upon the Ap- 
prehenſion of the King's abſence from them, and the incon- 


veniences that might thence enſue, than ſufficiently conſi- 


der'd and digeſted for Exccution. For none were more vio- 
lent againſt it than they who ſerved the King moſt faithfully 
in the Houſes; who, in the King's abſence, and after ſuch a 
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Grant of the Militia, as was then offer d, looked upon them- 
ſelves as ſacrificed to the Pride and Fury of thoſe, whoſe in- 


clinations, and —_ had begot the Confuſions they com 


plained of. But if it had been ſo duely weighed and con- 
ſulted, and Men ſo diſpoſed, that it might have been executed, 
and the King had taken a fit Council, and Retinue about him, 


it would at that time, have been no hard matter ſpeedily to 


have reduced Ireland: and by the Reputation, and Authority 
of that, the other two Kingdoms might have been contained 
within their proper bounds. But, as it fell out, the Over- 
ture proved diſadvantageous to the King, and gave the other 
Party new cauſe of Triumph, that they had plainly Threat- 
ned him out of what he pretended to have firmly reſolved 
to do; which diladvantage was improved by the other Pro- 
poſition, that attended it, concerning the Militia, For the 
Bill, ſent by the King upon that Argument, brought the buſi- 
neſs again into Debate; and though nothing was concluded 
upon it, the King was a loſer by the Propoſition, though not 
ſo much as he fear'd he ſhould have been, when he ſaw his 
urney into Ireland defperate ; upon the ſuppoſition of which, 
e had only made that tender. | 
Tuns Bill ſent by the King, and preferred to the Houſe of 
Peers, by: the Atturney General, granted the Militia, for one 
year, to the Perſons firſt nominated by the Houſes in their 
Ordinances to his Majeſty; and made thoſe Perſons, in the 
Execution of that Truſt, ſubject to the Authority of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the two Houſes joyntly, whilſt his Majeſty was 


within the Kingdom; and, in his abſence, of the two Houſes 


only. What alterations, and amendments they made in it 
before they returned it again for the Royal aſſent, will beſt 
appear by the King's Anſwer, which he 2 to them at the 

time of his refuſal to paſs it: which was, 
h. Me ET rat he had, with great dcliberation and paticnce, 
pt,  Weighed and conſider'd (as it concern d him much to weigh 


apr. 28. the conſequences of every Law before he paſſed it) their 
1642. Cone 


"dean bs « Bill lately {ent ro him or the ſettling the Militia ; _— 1 


refuſal r» © though it had not been uſual to give any Reaſon for the re- 
[ao *fuſal to paſs any Bill, it being abſolutely in his power to 


lzis, pals, or not to paſs any Act ſent to him, if he conceived it 


e prejudicial to himſelf, or inconvenient to his Subjects, for 


* hom he was truſted, and muſt one day give an account; 
tc yet, in that buſineſs of the Militia, which, being miſunder- 
** ſtood amongſt his good Subjects, had been uſed as an Argu- 
te ment, as if he were not vigilant enough for the Publick 
Safety, and leſt he ſhould be thought leſs Conſtant in his 
**Reſolurions, and that Bill to be the ſame he bad ſent to 


**them, he thought fit to give them, and all the World, par- 


ticular 
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*ticular ſatisfaction, why he could not, ought not, muſt not 
* paſs that Bill, being the firſt publick Bill he had refuſed 


te this Parliament; and therefore, he told them, he muſt com- 


> that having expreſſed himſelf to clearly and particu- 


wy to them in that point, they ſhould preſs any thing up- 
on him, which they could not but foreſee he muſt 2 


d except he departed from thoſe Reſolutions, grounded upon 


*ſo much reaſon, he had to earneſtly before acquainted them 
© with, and againſt which they had not given one Argument 
*to ſatisfy his judgment. 

HE told them, He was pleaſed, they had declined the 
* unwarrantable courſe of their Ordinance (to the which, he 
was confident, his good Subjects would never have yielded 
* their conſent) and choſen that only right way of impoſing, 


< upon the People, which he would have allowed but for the 


*Reaſons following : 

H x faid, He had refuſed to conſent to their Ordinance, 

cas for other things, fo for that the power was put into the 
b Houſes of 

< Parliament, excluding his Majeſty from any power in the 

<* diſpoſition, or execution of it together with them: He had 


. then adviſed them, for many Reaſons, that a Bill ſhould be 


e prepared; and after in his Anſwer of the 260 of March to 


«the Petition of both Houſes, he had told them, if ſuch a 
Bill ſhould be prepared with that due regard to his Majeſty, 
and care of his People, in the limitation of the power, and 


© other circumſtances, he ſhould recede from nothing he for- 
© merly expreſſed. 


*<WHnarT paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged him from 


being further Solicitous in that Argument) after his full, 


* and gracious Anſwers, he was content to forget. When 


* he reſoly'd on his Journey into Ireland, fo that by reaſon 


* of his abſence, there might be no want of ſettling that 
ce power; beſides complying with their Fears; he ſent, to- 
<« gether with a Meſſage of that his purpoſe, a Bill for ſettling 
the power for a Year; hoping in bs time to return to 


them, and being ſure that, in much leſs time, 2 might 


edo the buſineſs, for which at firſt they ſeem d to deſire this; 
* which was, that they might ſecurely conſider his Meſſage 


 * of the 20th of Fanuary laſt. By that Bill, which he ſent, he 
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© conſented to thoſe Names they propoſed in their Ordinance, 
© and to the limitation of the power; provided, that himſelf 


te ſhould not be able to execute any thing but by their advice; 
te and, when he ſhould be out of the Kingdom, the ſole Exe- 
ce cution to be in them; with many other things, of fo Arbi- 
te trary, and uncircumſcribed a power, that he ſhould not have 


s conſented to, but with reference to the abſence of his own 


„ per ſon 
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ce Perſon out of the Kingdom; and thought it the more ſuf- 
<ferable, in reſpect the time was but for a Year. Whether 
ce that Bill, they had ſent to him to paſs, were the ſame, the 
cc World would judge. 

«He ſaid, They had, by that Bill tender'd to his n 


ct ithout taking notice of him, put the Power of the whole 
Kingdom, the Life and Liberties of the Subjects of all de- 


« grees, and qualities, into the hands of particular Men, for 


«two Years. He asked them, if they could imagine he would 
ce truſt ſuch an Abſolute Power in the hands of particular 
« Perſons, which he had refuſed to commit to both Houſcs 
ce of Parliament? Nay, if the Power it {elf were not too Ab- 
* ſolute, too Unlimited, to be committed into any private 
e Hands > Whether Sr John Hotham's high Inſolence ſhewed 
te him not, what he might expect from an Exorbitant Legal 
ce Power, when he, by a Power not warrantable by Law, durſt 
te venture upon a Treaſonable diſobedience? But his Majeſty 
ce would williogly know, and indeed ſuch an account in ordi- 
*nary Civility, he ſaid, he might have expected, why he 
* was, by that Act, abſolutely Excluded from any Power, or 
* Authority, in the Execution of the Militia, He ſaid, ſure 
*their Fears and Jcaloufies were not of ſuch a Nature, as 


e were capable of no other Remedy, than by leaving him no 


ing their Condition, if it ſhould have 


“Power in a point of the greateſt Importance; in which God, 
and the Law, had truſted him Solely, and which he had 
*«becn contented to Share with them by his own Bill, by 
te putting it, and a Greater, into the hands of particular Sub- 
*jcts. He asked them, what all Chriſtian Princes would 
** think of him, after he had paſſed ſuch a Bill > How they 
would value his Soveraignty? And yet, he ſaid, Sure His 
Reputation with Forreign Princes was ſome ground of their 
Security. Nay, he was confident, by that time they had 
<rhroughly conſider d the poſſible conſequence of that Bill, 


*upon Themſelves, and the reſt of his good Subjects, they 


** would all give him Thanks for not conſenting to it; find- 
paſſed, would not 
*have been fo pleaſing to them. He told them, he hoped 


that Animadverſion would be no breach of their Privileges. 
In that throng of buſineſs and diſtemper of àffections, it 
**was poſſible, ſecond thoughts might preſent ſomewhat to 


their Conſiderations, which eſcaped them before. 
H remember d them, that he had paſſed a Bill, this Par- 
*liament, at their entreaty, concerning the Captives of Al- 
*gters, and waxed many objections of his own to the con- 
**trary, upon information that the buſineſs had been many 
* Months conſider d by them; whether it proved ſuitable to 
their intentions, or whether they had not, by ſome private 
9 ES * Order 


* him for his 1 


e ſaid, he did not find himſelf poſſeſſed 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


* Order ſuſpended that Act of Parliament upon view of the 
ce miſtakes, themſelves beſt knew; as likewiſe, what other 
te great alterations they had made upon other Bills, paſſed this 
** Sefton. He told them, he could not pals over = utting 
*their Names out of that Bill, whom before they . re- 
*commended to him in their Ordinance, not thinking fit, it 
*ſeemd, to truſt thoſe who would obey no Guide but the 
*Law of the Land (he imagined they would not wiſh he 
* ſhould in his eſtimation of others follow that their Rule) 
*and the leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent Lord 
* Mayor of London, as a Perſon in their disfavour ; whereas 
te he ſaid, he mult tell them, his demcanour had been ſuch 
that the City, and the whole Kingdom, was beholding to 


«To conclude, 
© of ſuch an excels of Power, that it was fit to transfer, or con- 
* {ent it ſhould be in other Perſons, as was directed by that 
ce Bill; and therefore, he ſhould rely upon that Royal Right 
*and ſuriſdiction, which God, and the Law had given him, 
* for the ſuppreſſing of Rebellion, and reſiſting Forreign In- 
*yaſion; which had preſerved the Kingdom in the time of 


all his Anceſtors, and which, he doubted not, but he ſhould 


*be able to execute. And, not more for his own Honour 


and Right, than for the Liberty and Safety of his People, 


* he could not conſent to paſs that Bill. 

Trovs n no Sober Man could deny the reaſonableneſs of 
that Anſwer, and that there was indeed fo great a difference 
between the Bill ſent by his Majeſty, and that preſented to 
him from the two Houſes, that it could not ſoberly be ima- 
gined he would conſent to it; yet, it had been better for his 


Majeſty, that the firſt Overture from himſelf had never been 
made; it giving new life, ſpirit, and hopes to them; and 


they making the People believe (who underſtood not the dit- 
ference, and knew not that the King's Pleaſure, ſignify d by 
both Houſes of Parliament, was in effect the Pleaſure of bot 

Houſes without the King) that his Majeſty now refuſed to 
conſent to what himſelf had offer d, and propoſed; whilſt his 
own Party ( for ſo thoſe begun now to be called, who pre- 
fery'd their Duty, and Allegiance intire) was as much trou- 


bled to find fo Soveraign a Power of the Crown offer d to be 


parted with to the two Houſes, as was tender'd to them by 
the King's own Bill; and that it was poſſible for his Majeſty 
to recede from his firmeſt Reſolves, even in a point, that 
would not naturally admit of the leaſt diviſion, or dimi- 
nution. | | 

Tus King, being well pleaſed that he had gone through 


one of his Reſolutions, and not much troubled at the anger 


it 
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it had produced, and finding his Court full of Perſons of Qua- 
lity of the Country, who made all 1 of Affection 
and Duty, which they thought would be moſt acceptable to 
him, reſolr d to undertake another Enterpriſe, which was of 
more importance, and which in truth was the ſole motive of 
his Journey into thoſe parts. The great Magazine of Arms 
and Ammunition, which was left upon the disbanding the 
Army, remained ſtill at Hull, and was a nobler proportion 
than remained in the Tower of London, or all other his Ma- 
jeſty's Stores; and there had been formerly a purpoſe to have 
{ecured the ſame by the Earl of New-Cafile's Preſence there, 
which had been diſappointed, as hath been before mention'd, 
and Sr Fohn Hotham ſent thither to look to it: who was now 
there only with one of the Companies of the Train'd-bands ; 


and fo the King reſolv'd that he would Himſelf make a Jour- 


ney thither, with his own uſual Train; and being there, that 


he would ſtay there, till he had ſecured the place to him. 


This was his purpoſe ; which he concealed to that degree, 
that very few about him knew any thing of it. | 

As soo as it was known that his Majeſty meant to reſide 
in Tork, it was eaſily ſuſpected, that he had an Eye upon 
that Magazine; and therefore they made an Order in both 
Houſes, That the Magazine ſhould be remoy'd from Hull to 
the Tower; and Ships were making ready for the Tran{- 
portation; ſo that his Majeſty could no longer defer the 
execution of what he deſign d. And, being perſwaded, by 


ſome who believ'd themſelves, that if he went chither, it 


would neither be in Sr Fobn Hotham's Will, nor his Power, 


to keep him out of that Town; and that, being poſſeſſed of 


ſo conſiderable a Poſt, and of the Magazine there, he ſhould 
find a better temper towards a Modeſt and Dutiful Treaty; 


his Majeſty took the opportunity of a Petition preſented to 


him by the Gentlemen of 7ork-ſbire (who in truth were much 


troubled at the Order for removing the Magazine from 
Hull; and were ready to appear in any thing for his Service) 
in which, © They deſired him to caſt his Eye, and Thoughts 
ce upon the ſafety of his own Perſon, and his Princely Iſſue, 
*and that whole County, a great means whereof, they faid, 


e did confift in the Arms, and Ammunition at Hull, placed 
© there by his Princely care and charge; and ſince, upon ge- 


*neral apprehenſions of dangers from Forreigu Parts, thought 
*fit to be continued: and they did very earneſtly beſeech 
* him, that he would take ſuch courſe, that it might ſtill re- 


© main there, for the better ſecuring thoſe, and the reſt of 


the Northern parts. Hercupon, he reſolv'd to go thither 
himſelf; and, the night before; he ſent his Son the Duke 


of Jork, who was lately arrived from Richmond, eg" 
wit 


| if it were admitte 
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with the Prince Elector, thither, with ſome other Perſons of 
Honour ; who knew no more, than that it was a Journey 
given to the Pleaſure, and Curioſity of the Duke. Sr John 


Hotham receiv'd them with that Duty, and Civility that be- 
came him. The next morning early, the King took Horſe 
from Jork; and attended with two or three hundred of his 


Servants, and Gentlemen of the Country, rode thither; and, 


when he came within a Mile of the town, ſent a Gentleman 
to Sr Fohn Hotham, © To let him know that the King would 
* that day Dine with him; with which he was ſtrangele ſur- 
priſed, or ſeem'd to be ſo. : 

Tar Man was of a fearful nature, and perplexed under- 
ſtanding, and could better reſolve upon deliberation than on 
a ſuddain; and many were of opinion, that if he had been 


* dexterouſly before hand, and in confidence, he would 


ave conformed to the King's Pleaſure; for he was Maſter of 
a Noble Fortune in Land, and Rich in Money ; of a very 
ancient Family, and well Allicd ; his Aﬀections ro the Go- 


vernment very good; and no Man leſs defired to ſee the Na- 

tion involy'd in a Civil War, than He : and, when he ac- 
cepted this Imployment from the Parliament, he never ima- 
gined it would engage him in Rebellion; but believed, that 


the King would find it neceſſary to comply with the Advice 


of his two Houſes; and that the r that Magazine 


f:om being poſſeſſed by him, would likewiſe prevent any poſ- 
ſible rupture into Arms. He was now in great Confuſion; and 
calling ſome of the chief Magiſtrates, and other Officers to- 
gether to Conſult, they perſwaded him, not to ſuffer the King 
to enter into the Town. And his Majeſty coming within an 
hour after his Meſſenger, found the Gate ſhut, and the Bridges 
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drawn, and the Walls Mann'd; all things being in a readineſs 


for the reception of an my. Sr John Hotham himſelf from 


| the Walls, with ſeveral profeſſions of Duty, and many ex- 


preſſions of Fear, telling his Majeſty That he durſt uot open 


Ls the Gates, being truſted by the Parliament; the King told 
him, That he believ'd he had no Order from the Parlia- 
e ment to ſhut the Gates againſt him, or to keep him out of 


*the Town. He replied, © That his Train was fo great, that 

J, he ſhould not be able to give a good 
te account of the Town. Whereupon the King offer d“ To 
* enter with twenty Horſe only, and that the reſt ſhould ſtay 


* without, The which the Other refuſing, the King defired 


him © To come to him, that he might confer with him, upon 
*his Princely word of ſafety, and liberty to return. And 
when he excuſed himſelf likewiſe from that, his Majeſty told 
him, © Thar as this Act of his was unparallel'd, ſo it would 
* produce ſome notable Effect; that it was not — 

| c him 
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*him to fit down by ſuch an Indignity, but that he would 
© immediately Proclaim him Traytor, and proceed againſt 
* him as ſuch; that this Diſobedience of his would probably 
ce bring many Miſeries upon the Kingdom, and much loſs of 
* Blood ; all which might be prevented, if he perform d the 
ce Duty of a Subject; and therefore adviſed him to think 
* ſadly of it, and to prevent the neceſſary growth of ſo many 
* Calamities, which muſt lie all upon his Conſcience. The 


Gentleman, with much diſtraction in his looks, talked con- 
fuſedly of the © Truſt he had from the Parliament; then fell 


on his knees, and wiſhed, © That God wquld bring Confuſion 


upon Him, and His, if he were not a Loyal and Faithful 
* Subje& to his Majeſty ; but, in concluſion, plainly denied 
to ſuffer his Majeſty to come into the Town. Whereupon, 
the King cauſed him immediately to be proclaim'd a T ray- 
tor; which the other receiv'd with ſome expreſſions of Un- 
dutifulneſs and Contempt. And fo the King, after the Duke 
of Jork, and the Prince Elector, with their Retinue, were 
come out of the Town, where they were kept ſome hours, 
*was forced to retire that night to Beyerly, four Miles from 
that place; and the next day returned to Tork, full of 
Trouble, and indignation for the Affront he had received; 
_ he foreſaw would produce a very great deal of Miſ- 
chiet. . | | 

Tus King ſent an Expreſs to the two Houſes with a Meſ- 
ſage, declaring what had paſſed; and © That Sr ohn Hotham 


for encern- had juſtify d his Treaſon and Diſloyalty, by pretence of an 
ang Hu 


“Order and Truſt from them; which as He could not pro- 


* duce, ſo, his Majeſty was confident, They would not own ; - 


hut would be highly ſenſible of the Scandal he had laid 
«upon Them, as well as of his Diſloyalty to his Majeſty, 
*2nd therefore he demanded Juſtice of them againſt him, 
* according to Law. The Houſes had heard before of the 
King's going out of Jork thither, and were in terrible appre- 
henſion that he had poſlefſed himſelf of the Town; and that 
Sr John Hotham (for they were not confident of him, as of a 
Man of their own Faith) by Promiſes or Menaces, had given 
up the place to Him; and, with this apprehenſion, they were 


exccedingly dejected; but when they heard the truth, and 


found that Hull was ſtill in their Hands, they were equally 


exalted, magnifying their truſty Governour's Faith, and Fide- 


liry againſt the King. In the mean time, the Gentlemen of 


the North expreſſed a marvellous ſenſe and paſſion on his Ma- 


jeſtv's behalf; and offer d to raiſe the Force of the County 


to take the Town by Force. But the King choſe, for many 
Rea ſons, to ſend again to the Houſes another Meſſage, in 
which he told them, 5 
CT HAT 
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Tuer He was ſo much concern d in the undutiful Af- u Mf 
d *front (an Indignity all his good Subjects muſt diſdain in his /iond Me/- 


10 Houſes 

y © he was impatient till he receiv'd Juſtice from them; and — 
f ce was compelled to call again for an Anſwer, being confi- I. 
e ce dent, however they had been fo careful, though without his 
k * conſent, to put a Garriſon into that his Town, to ſecure it, 
* * and his Magazine againſt any Attempt of the Papiſts, that 
e *they never intended to diſpoſe, and maintain it againſt 
* * Him, their Sovereign. Therefore, he required them forth- 
ll ce with (for the buſineſs would admit no delay) to take ſome 
MN * Speedy courle, that his ſaid Town and Magazine might be 
ul immediately delivered up unto him; and that ſuch ſevere 
d *excmplary proceedings ſhould be againſt thoſe Perſons, who 
n, * had offer d that inſupportable Affront and Injury to him, 
- * as by the Law was provided; and, till that ſhould be done 
* *he would intend no buſineſs whatſoever, other than the 
ke e buſineſs of Ireland. For, he ſaid, if he were brought into 
re *4 condition ſo much worſe than any of his Subjects, that, 
, «whilſt They all enjoyed their Privileges, and might not 
"_ * have their Poſſeſſions diſturbed, or their Titles queſtioned, 
of * He only might be ſpoiled, thrown out of his Towns, and 
5 tc his Goods taken from him, it was time to examine how he 
i | <had loſt thoſe Privileges ; and to try all poſſible ways, by 

te the help of God, the Law of the Land, and the Affection 
* ce of his good Subjects to recover them, and to vindicate him- 
* e ſelf from thoſe Injuries; and, if he ſhould miſcarry there- 
— “ein, he ſhould be the firſt Prince of this Kingdom, which 
— ce had done ſo, having no other end but to defend the true 
13 | Proteſtant Religion, the Law of the Land, and the Liberty 
id cc of the Subject 3 and he deſired God ſo to deal with him, | 
Y, « 25 he continued in thoſe Reſolutions. 1 1255 
m, IST EAD of any Anſwer to his Majeſty upon theſe two 
he Meſſages, or fadly conſidering how this breach might be 
_ made up, they immediately publiſh (together with a Declara- 
"at tion of their former jealouſies of the Papiſts; of the Malignant 
f a Party; of the Lord Dighby's Letter intercepted; of the Earl of 
_ New-Cafile's being ſent thither, upon which they had firſt ſent 
«+ down a Governour, and put a Garriſon into Hull) ſeveral 
nd Votes and Reſolutions, by which they Declared, 5 
ly Tur Sr Fohn Hotham had done nothing but in obe- 
le. te dience to the Command of both Houſes of Parliament, and 
of _ ee that the Declaring him a Traytor, being a Member of the 
la- Houſe of Commons, was a high breach of the Privilege 
ny {| <of Parliament, and being without due proceſs of Law, was 
57 | © againſt the Liberty of che Subject, and againſt the Law of 


it behalf ) he had received from 14 * Hotham at Hull, that . ** 'he 


«the Land. 
| AND 


A p hearing at the ſame time, that a Letter coming from 
Hull to them the night after the King's being there, had been 
intercepted by ſome of his Majeſty's Servants, they declared 
© That all ſuch intercepting of any Letters ſent to Them was 
<a high breach of the Privilege of Parliament, which by the 
«Laws of the Kingdom, and the Proteſtation, they were 
« bound to defend with their Lives, and their Fortunes, and 
ce to bring the Violator thereof to condign Puniſhment. Then 
they order'd that the Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace of 
of the Counties of 7ork, and Lincoln, and all others his Maje- 
ſty's Officers, ſhould ſuppreſs all Forces, that ſhould be raiſed 

or gathered together in thoſe Counties, either to force the 
Town of Hull, or on the paſſages to, and from the ſame, or 
in any other way to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. All 
which Votes, Orders, and Declarations, being printed, and 
diligently diſperſed throughout the Kingdom before any Ad- 
dreſs made to his Majeſty in Anſwer of his Meſſages, and 
coming to his View, the King publiſhed an Anſwer to thoſe 
Votes and Declarations, in which he faid: | 
Hu Majefy's SIN CE his gracious Meſſages to both Houſes of Parlia- 
Anſwer 1 ment, demanding Jultice for the high and unheard of Af- 
nien and © front offer d unto him, at the Gates of Hull, by St John 
Votes cen (cc Flgtham, were not thought worthy of an Anſwer; but that 
Hull, * inſtead thereof, they had thought fit, by their printed Votes, 
te to own and avow that unparallel'd Act to be done in obe- 
te dience to the Command of both Houſes of Parliament 
* (though at that time he could produce no ſuch Command) 
e and with other Reſolutions againſt his proceedings there, 
te to publiſh a Declaration concerning that buſineſs, as an | 
« Appeal to the People, and as if their intercourſe-with his 
te Majeſty, and for his ſatisfaction, were now to no more pur- || ©t 
* poſe; though he knew that Courſe of theirs to be very un- 4 
< ſuitable to the modeſty, and duty of Farmer times, and un- t 
e warrantable by any Precedents but what Themſelves had | © 
* made; yet, he was not unwilling to joyn iſſue with them 
ein That way, and to let all the World know, how neceſ- 
_ «ary, juſt, and lawful all his Proceedings had been in that | 
« point, and that the Defence of thoſe Proceedings, was the 
Ly ce of the Law of the Land, of the Liberty, and Pro- 
e perty of the Subject; and that by the ſame Rule of Juſtice 
cc which was now offer d to him, all the Private Intereſt, and 
title of all his good Subjects to all their Lands and Goods, 
* was confounded and deſtroyed. He remember d them, that | **f 
M Pym had faid in his Speech againſt the Earl of Srraf- | 
«ford (which was publiſhed by Order of the Commons t 
* Houſe) The Law is the ſafeguard, the Cuſtody of all pri- 3 
« vate Intereſt; your Honours, your Lives, your Liberties, 
| Fan 


c to the Common- wealth, he ſhould take all 
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c and Eſtates are all in the keeping of the Law; without this 


ce every Man hath a like Right to any thing. And he faid, 
ce he would fain be Anſwer d what Title any Subject of his 
ce Kingdom had to His Houſe and Land, that He had not to 
e his Town of Hull? Or what right any Subject had to his 
* Money, Plate, or Jewels, that his Majeſty had not to his Ma- 
* gazine, and Munition there? If he had ever ſuch a Title, 
© he {aid he would know, when he Loſt it? And if that Ma- 
* gazine and Munition, bought with his own Money, were 
te eyer His, when and how that Property went out of Him I 


He very well knew the great and unlimited power of 2 


e Parliament; but he knew as well, that. it was only in that 


«ſenſe, as He was a Part of that Parliament; without Him, 


* and againſt His conſent, the Votes of either or both Houſes 
© together, muſt not, could not, ſhould not (if he could 
© help it, for his Subjects ſake, as well as his own) forbid any 


ee thing that was enjoyn d by the Law, or enjoyn any thing 


ce that was forbidden by the Law. But in any ſuch altera- 
* tion, which might be for the Peace, and Happincts of the 
<Kingdom, he had not, ſhould not retuſe, to conſent. And 
te he doubted not, but that all his good Subjects would eafily 
ce diſcern, in what a miſerable Infecurity and Confuſion, they 


E muſt neceſſarily and incvitably be, if Detcents might be 


te tex d; Purchaſes avoided; Aſſurances and Conveyances 


cancelled; the Sovereign Legal Authority deſpiſed, and re- 


ce ſiſted by Votes, or Orders of Either, or both Houſes. And 
et this, he ſaid, he was ſure, was his Caſc at Hull; and as it 
<« was His this day, by the lame Rule, it might be Theirs to 
PF Papiſts, of which 

KAGAINST any de te of the Papiſts, of which 
ce they diſcourſed 10 — he had ſufficiently expreſſed his 
«'Zeal and Intentions; and ſhould be as forward to adven- 


c ture his own Life, and Fortune, to oppoſe any ſuch deſigns 


cas the meaneſt Subject in his Kingdoms. 
*For the Malignant Party, he ſaid, as the Law had not, 


© to his knowledge, defined their Condition, fo neither Houſe 
e had Preſented them to his Maje 


ity, under ſuch a Notion, 
te as he might well underſtand, whom they intended; and be 
ce ſhould therefore only enquire after, and avoid the Malignant 
te Party, under the Character of Perfons difafteted ro the 
ce Peace, and Government of the Kingdom, and ſuch who, 
ce neglecting and deſpiſing theLaw of the Land, had given them- 


e ſelves other Rules to walk by, and fo diſpenſed with their 


* Obedience to Authority; of thoſe Perſons, as Deſtructive 
poſlible caution. 
 <Way any Letters intercepted from the Lord Dighy, 
ce wherein He mention d a retreat to a place of Safety, ws 

c hinder 
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ce hinder him from viſiting his own Fort, and how he had | 
te oppoſed any ways of Accommodation with his Parliament, 

and what Ways, and Overtures had been offer d in any way, 
cor like any deſire of ſuch Accommodation; or whether his | 
<« Meſſage of the twentieth of January laſt, ſo often in vain | 
ce preſſed by him, had not ſufficiently expreſſed his earneſt 

te deſire of it, he ſaid, all the world ſhould judge ; neither 
ec vas it in the power of any Perſons to incline him to take 

« Arms againſt his Parliament, and his good Subjects, and 
<« miſerably to imbroil the Kingdom in Civil Wars. He had 

e given ſufficient Evidence to the world how much his Af- 
«fe&ions abhorred, and how much his heart did bleed at, the | 
« apprehenſion of a Civil War. And, he ſaid, God and the 
« World muft judge, if his Care and _— were not, only | 
< to defend and protect the Liberty of the Subject, the Law | 
<« of the Kingdom, his own juſt Rights (part of that Law) and 
« his Honour much more precious than his Life: and if, in | 
te oppolition to theſe, any Civil War ſhould ariſe, upon Whoſe 
ct account the Blood and Deſtruction that muſt follow, muſt | 
te he caſt: God, and his own Conſcience, told him, that He | 
was clear. | ze, 
«Fox Captain Leg's being ſent heretofore to Hull, or for | 
«the Earl of New-Caftle being ſent thither by his Warrant | 
«and Authority, he faid, he had asked a queſtion long ago, | 
* in his Anſwer to both Houſes concerning the Magazine at | 
« Hull, which, he had cauſe to think, was not eaſy to be An- | 
«ſwer'd; Why the general Rumour of the deſign of Papiſts, | 
* in the Northern Parts, ſhould not be thought ſufficient | * 
ground for his Majeſty to put ſuch a Perſon of Honour, | 

Fortune, and unblemiſhed Reputation, as the Earl of Neu- | 

E Caſtle was known to be, into a Town and Fort of his own, | 

«Where his own Magazine lay; and yet the ſame Rumour ; 
ee be warrant to commit the ſame Town and Fort, 

* without his conſent, to the hands of S* ohn Hotham, with 

ſuch a power as was now too well known, and underſtood > 

« How his refuſal to have that Magazine remov'd, upon the 
* Petition of both Houſes, could give any advantage againſt 

* him, to have it taken from him, and whether it was a Re- 

< fuſal, all men would eaſily underſtand, who read his An- 

ſwer to that Petition; to which it had not yet been thought 

e fit, to make any Reply. : 

Fo the Condition of thoſe Perſons, who preſented the 
« Petition to him at Tor (whom that Declaration call'd ſome 
« few ill Affected Perſons about the City of Tork) to con- 

_ *tinue the Magazine at Hull; he ſaid, he made no doubt, 

* but that Petition would appear to be atteſted, both in Num- 
«ber, and Weight, by 5 of Honour and I ntegrity, a4 
| * much 
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ce much more converſant with the Aflections of the whole 
* Country, than moſt of thoſe Petitions, which had been re- 
*ccivd with ſo much Conſent, and Approbation. And for 
the Preſumption of interpoſing Their advice, his Majeſty 
*the more wonder'd at that exception, when ſuch encourage- 
* ment had been given, and Thanks declar'd to Multitudes 
**of mean, unknown People, Apprentices, and Posters who 
* had accompanied Petitions of very ſtrange Natures. 
«For the manner of his going to Hull, he 1aid, he had 
*clearly ſet forth the fame, in his Meſſage to both Houſes 
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ce of that buſineſs; and for any Intelligence given to Sr John 


* Hotham of an intention to deprive Him of his Life, as he 
** knew there was no ſuch intention in him, having given 
* him all poſſible Afiurance of the lame, at his being there, 


* ſo he was confident, no ſuch Intelligence was given, or if 


eit were, it was by ſome Villain, who had nothing but Ma- 
* lice, or Deſign to fright him from his due Obedience; and 
Sr John Hotham had all the reaſon to aſſure himſelf, that 
e his Life would be in much more danger by refuſing to ad- 
* mit his King into his own Town and Fort, than by yicld- 
te ing him that Obedience, which he ow'd by his Oaths of 
* Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Proteſtation, which he 


knew was due and warrantable, by the Laws of the Land. 


* For the Number of his Attendants, though that could be 
*no Warrant for ſuch a diſobedience in a Subject, he faid, 
*it was well known (as his Majcſty had expreſſed in his Meſ- 
* {age to both Houſes, to which Credit ought to have been 
given) that he offer'd to go into the Town with twenty 
* Horſe only, his whole Train being Unarm'd ; and whoto- 
* ever thought that too great an Attendance for his Majeſty, 
* and his two Sons, had ſure an intention to bring him to 
* a meancr Retinue, than they would yet avow. 

HERE then, he ſaid, was his Caſe, of which all the 
* World ſhould judge: His Majeſty endeavour'd to viſit a 
© Town and Fort of his own, wherein his own Magazine 
*lay; a Subject, in defiance of him, ſhuts the Gates againſt 
*him; with Armed Men reſiſts, denics, and oppoſes his En- 
© trance; tells him, in plain terms, be ſhould not come in. 


© He ſaid, he did not pretend to underſtand much Law, yet 


*in the point of Treaſon, ke had had much Learning taught 
cc him this Parliament; and if the ſenſe of the Statute of the 
« 25 Year of Edward the III. Chap. 2. were not very differ- 
ting from the Letter, S* John Hotham's Act was no lels 
* than plain High-Treaſon: and he had been tontemptibly 
” ſtupid, if he had after all thoſe circumitances of Grace and 
e Favour then ſhew'd to him, made any ſcruple to proclaim 


*him Traytor. And whether he were fo, or no, if he would 
Vol. I. Part 2. K k * render 
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e render himſelf, his Majeſty would require no other Trial, 
«than that which the Law had appointed to every Subject, 


&© 1nd which he was confident he had not, in the leaſt degree, 


te violated in thoſe proceedings; no more than he had done 
«the Privilege of Parliament, by endeavouring, in a juſt way, 
«to challenge his own unqueſtionable Privileges. So that, 
ein ſuchg Caſe, the declaring him Traytor, being a Member 
* of the Houſe of Commons, without proceſs of Law, ſhould 
ehe a breach of Privilege of Parliament (of which he was 
* {tre none extended to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of Peace) 


L againſt the Liberty of the Subject, or againſt the Law of 


«the Land, he muſt have Other Reaſons than bare Votes. 
«He ſaid, he would know if Sr 7ohn Hotham had, with the 
Forces by which he kept him out of his Town of Hull, pur- 
*ſued him to the Gates of Tork, which he might as legally 


* have done, whether his Majelty mult have ſtayed from de- 


*claring him Traytor till procels of Law might have iſſued 
*againſt him? Would Fears and Jealouſics diſpenſe with ne- 
*ceflary, and real Forms? And muſt his Majeſty, when actual 


«War is levied upon him, obſerve Forms which the Law it 


* (elf doth not enjoyn? The Caſe, he faid, was truly ſtated, 
let all the World judge (unleſs the mere fitting of a Parlia- 


* ment did ſuſpend all Laws, and his Majeſty was the only 


«Perſon in England againſt whom Treaſon could not be com- 
ce mitted) where the fault was; and whatſoever courſe he 
ce ſhould be driven to for the Vindication of that his Privi- 
lege, and for the Recovery and Maintenance of his known 
te undoubted Rights, he doth promiſe, in the preſence of Al- 
* mighty God, and as he hopes for his Bleſſing in his Succeſs, 
*that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, defend and 
© maintain the true Proteſtant Profeſſion, the Law of the 
*Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and the juſt Privilege, and 


« Freedom of Parliament. 


FE ox the Order of Aſſiſtance given to the Committees of 


* both Houſes, concerning their going to Hull, he ſaid, He 


* ſhould ſay no more, but that thoſe Perſons, named in that 


Order, he preſum d, would give no Commands, or his good 
te Subjects Obey other, than what were warranted by the 
„Law (how large and unlimited ſoever the Directions are, 
*or the Inſtructions might be) for to that Rule he ſhould 
te apply his own Actions, and by it require an Account from 
other Men; and that all his good Subjects might the better 
© know their duty in matters of this Nature, he wiſhed them 


( carefully to peruſe the Statute of the 11 Year of King 


* Henry VII. Chap. 1. He ſaid, he would conclude with 
Mm own words: If the Prerogative of the King over- 
* whelm the Liberty of the People, it will be turn d to Ty- 

© ranny ; 
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ce ranny; if Liberty undermine the Prerogative, it would 
ce grow into Anarchy, and fo into Confuſion. 

BESLIVUES their Declaration, Votes, and Orders in tlie 
juſtification of St John Hotham, for his better Encouragement, 
and for a ground of his Son's reſidence at Hull, in whom the 
had in truth a firmer Confidence than in the Father, they 
Order d, That if, by any Force or Accident, S* John Ho- 
ce tham ſhould loſe his Life, or Otherwiie die in that Service, 
ce that his Son ſhould ſucceed him in the Government; and 
having thus declared themſelves, they thought fit at laſt to 
ſend ſome particular Anſwer to the King upon that buſineſs; 
which they were the rather inclined to do, that under that 
pretence, they might ſend down a Committee of their own 
to reſide at Tork; whereby they might receive conſtant 
Animadverſions of what happen d, and what was deſign'd, 
and their Friends, and Dependants in that large, Populous, 
and Rich County, be the better contirm'd in their affections, 
and Devotions to them; and, to that purpoic, they ent 
down the Lord Howard of Eſcrigg, the Lord Fairfax, & Hugh 
Cholmly (a faſt friend to St John Hotham ) St Philip Stapleton, 
who had likewiſe married Hotham's Daughter, and S* Harry 
_ Cholmly, who preſented their Anſwer in writing to his Majelty; 
the which, being of a Mould unuſual, and a Dialect higher and 
rougher than even themſelves had yet uſed, I have thought 
fit to inſert in the ſame words it was delivered; thus. 
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The moſt humble Anſwer of the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 

ment to two Meſſages from your Sacred Majeſty concerning 
Se John Hotham's refuſal io give your Majeſty entrance into 
the Town of Hull. 1 


e Vo UR Majeſty may be pleaſed to underſtand, that We, n. Ae 
*« your Great Council, 2 manifold evidences of the 
cc wicked Counſels, and Practices of {ome in near Truſt, and mon: vis 
* Authority about You, to put the Kingdom into a Com- _— : 
« buſtion, by drawing your Majeſty into places of ſtrength, con.er.mg 
ce remote from your Parliament, and by exciting your People Hull. 
to Commotions, under pretence of Serving your Majeſty 
* againſt your Parliament, leſt this Malignant Party, by the 
c advantage of the Town, and Magazine at Hull, ſhould be 
c enabled to go through with their miſchievous Intentions, 
did, in diſcharge of the great Truſt that lies upon us, and 
by that Power which in Caſes of this Nature reſides in us, 
Command the Town of Hull to be ſecured by a Garrifon 
*of the adjoyning Train'd-bands, under the Government of 
St John Hotham ; requiring him to keep the ſame for the 
«Service of your Majeſty and the Kingdom: wherein We 
K k 2 : have 
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« have done nothing contrary to vour Royal Soveraignty in 
«that Town, or Legal Propriety in the Magazine. 
“o conſideration of Str John Hotham's proceeding 


cat your Majeſty's being there, We have upon very good 
ground, adjudged, that he could not diſcharge the Truſt, 


*ypon which, nor make good the end, for which he was 
© placed in the Guard of that Town and Magazine, if he had 
* let in your Majclty with ſuch Counſellors, and Company as 
cy ere then about you. 
<WHEKEFORE, upon full Reſolution of both Houſes, 


cee have declared St 7ohn Hotham to be clear from that 


tec Oꝗious Crime of Treaſon; and have avowed, that he hath 
«therein done nothing but in obedience to the Command of 
ce both Houſes of Parliament; aſſuring our ſelves that, upon 


te mature Deliberation, your Majeſty will not interpret his 


ce obedience to ſuch Authority, to be an Affront to your Ma- 
te jeſty, or to be of that Nature, as to require any Jultice to 
*be done upon him, or ſatisfaction to be made to your Ma- 
jeſty: but that you will fee juſt cauſe of joyning with your 
« Parliament, in preſerving and ſecuring the Peace of the 
Kingdom; ſuppreſſing this wicked and Malignant Party; 

«who by falſe colours and pretenſions of maintaining your 
ce Majeſty's Prerogative againſt the Parliament (wherein they 
" fully agree with the Rebels in Ireland) have been the cauſes 
cf all our Diſtempers and Dangers. 

«For prevention whereof We know no better remedy, 
te than ſettling the Militia of the Kingdom, according to the 
«Bill, which we have ſent your Majeſty, without any inten- 
*tion of deſerting, or declining the validity, or obſervance 

* of that Ordinance, which paſt both Houſes, upon your Ma- 
*;cfty's former refuſal: but We ſtill hold, that Ordinance to 
«he effectual by the Laws of this Kingdom. And we ſhall 
*be exceeding glad, if your Majeſty by approving theſe our 
«juſt, duriful, and neceiſary proceedings, fall be pleaſed to 
*entertain ſuch Counſel, as We aſſure our ſelves, by God's 


* bleſſing, will prove very advantageous for the Honour, and 
_ *Greatnels of your Majeſty ; the Safety, and Peace of * 


People; amongſt which, We know none more likely to 
« produce ſuch good effects, than a Declaration from your 
* Majeſty of your purpoſe to lay aſide all thoughts of going 


* into Ireland, and to make a ſpeedy return into theſe 2 
u — 


e to be near your Parliament. Which as it is our moſt 
«ble deſire, and earneſt Petition, ſo ſhall it be ſeconded with 
v our moſt dutiful Care for the Safety of your Royal Perſon, 
*and conſtant Prayers, that it may prove Honourable, and 
* Succeſsful, in the Happineſs of your Majeſty, and all your 
Kingdoms. x 

To 
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To this Anſwer, with all formality deliver'd to his Majeſty 
by the Committee, the King return'd a quick Reply: 
Tuna he had been in good hope, that the reaſon, why . Majeſty's 

te they had ſo long deferr'd their Anſwer to his Meſſages con-*2%: 
| *cerning Hull, had been; that they might the better have 
e given him ſatisfaction therein, which now added the more 
| e to his Aſtoniſnment, finding their Anſwer, after ſo long ad- 
e viſement, to be of that nature, which could not but rather 
e increaſe, than diminiſh their preſent diſtractions, if con- 
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ce ſtantly adher'd to by the Parliament. He asked them, whie- h 
5 *ther it was not too much, that his Town of Hull had a Wo 
i * Garriſon put into it, to the great Charge of the Country, J 
f ce and Inconvenience to the poor Inhabirants, without his f 
l “ Conſent and Approbation, under colour at that time of 
5 Forreign Invaſion, and Apprehenſions of the Popiſh Party; 
. ce but that now the reaſons thereof ſhould be enlarged with 
) ce Scandal to his Majeſty, and his faithful Servants, only to 
, ce bring in the more ſpecious Pretext for the avowing S* ohn 
r cc Hotham s Inſolence, and Treaſon ? 
© *He ſaid, He had often heard of the great Truſt, that by 
ö ce the Law of God and Man, was committed to the King for 
r *the Defence, and Safety of his People; but as yet he never | 
J © underſtood, what Truſt or Power was committed to either, 
8 e or both Houſes of Parliament, without the King; They 
e being ſummon'd to Counſel, and Adviſe the King. But 
7 * by what Law or Authority, they poſſeſs themſelves of his 
ec « Majeſty's Right and Inheritance, he was confident, that as 
* te they had not, ſo they could not ſhew. He told them, that 
E te he had not hitherto given the lealt interruption to Publick 
L- 60 2 but they, rather than ſuffer one of their Mem- 
O *bers, to come ſo much as to a legal Trial for the Higheſt 
I Crime, would make ute of an Order of Parliament to coun- 
Ir ©*renance Treaſon, by declaring him free from that guiir, 
O «which all former Ages never accounted other; and that 
'S | © without fo much as cnquiring the opinion of the Judges; 
1 * for he was confident, they would have mention d their opi- 
Ir * nion, if they had asked it. 5 
0 ©THEREFORE he expected, that upon further and better 
ur „ conſideration of the great, and neceſſary conſequence of the 
8 ee buſineſs of Hull, and ſeriouſly weighing, how much it did 
„ concern the Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, they would 
N- te without further inſtance from his Majeſty, give him full, and 
th «ſpeedy Juſtice againſt Sr ohn Hotham. And, he ſaid, he 
n, ** would leave all his good People to think, what hope of 
nd * Tuſtice there was left for them, when they Refuſed, or 
ur Delayed to give their own Sovercign ſatisfaction. And, 


« as he had already faid, till that ſhould be done, he would 
'M K K 3 © intcud 
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ce jntend no buſineſs whatſoever other than that of Ireland. 
A p he (aid, He likewite expected that They would not 
te put the Militia in execution, until they could ſhew him 
«by what Law they had Authority to do the ſame, without 
« kis Content ; or if they did, he was contident, that he ſhould 
ind much more obedience according, to Law, than they 
«would do againſt Law. And he ſhould eſteem all thoſe, 
« who ſhould obey them thercin, to be diſturbers of the Peace 
«of the Kingdom, and would, in due Seaſon, call them to 
«1 Legal account for the fame. 
«CoxcERNING his return, he told them, he never heard 
cet hat the flandering of a King's Government, and his faith- 
ful Servants, the refuſing of him Juſtice, and in a Caſe of 
« Treaion, and the ſeeking to take away his undoubted and 
«Legal Authority, under the pretence of putting the King- 
dom into a poſture of Defence, were Arguments to induce 
«© x King to come near, or hearken to his Parliament. 
Txt King diſpatched this Anſwer the ſooner, that the 
Country might be freed from the Impreſſion, the Preſence and 
Activity of the Committee made in them; but when he 


deliver it to them, and required them to make all conve- 


nient haſte with it to the Houſes, they told him, © They 
« would ſend it by an Exprefs, but that themſelves were re- 
* quired, and appointed {till to reſide at Jerk. The King told 
*them, that he liked not ſuch Superviſors near him, and 
ce wiſhed them to be very careful in their carriage; that the 
Country was viſibly then very well affected; and if he found 
any declenſion, he well knew to whom to impute it; and 


e ſhould be compellcd to proceed in another manner againſt 


them, than, with reference to their Perſons (for they were 
all then reputed Moderate Men, and had not been thought 


diſaffected ro the Government of Church or State) *He ſhould 


*be willing to do. They anſwer'd with a ſullen confidence, 
that they ſhould demean themſelves according to their In- 
ce ſtructions, and would perform the Truſt repoſed in them 
*by the two Houſes of Parliament. Yet ſuch was the tick- 


liſnneſs of the King's Condition, that, though it was moſt eri- 
dent that their coming, and ſtaying there was to pervert, and 
corrupt the Loyalty, and Affections of thoſe parts, and to in- 


fuſe into them Inclinations contrary to their Allegiance, it 
was not thought Counſellable at that time, either to commit 
them to Priſon, or to expel them from that City, or to in- 
hibir chem the freedom of his own Court, and Preſence; and 
ſo they continued, for the ſpace of above a Month, in Tork, 
eren in Defiance of the King. Oe 
IE Militia was the Argument, which they found made 
deepeſt impretfion in the People, being tota'ly ignorant what 


it 
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it was, or what the conſequence of it might be; and fo be- 
lieving whatſoever they told them concerning it. And there- 
fore they Reſoly'd to drive that Nail honie; and though, for 
want of their Imminent Danger, and during the time of the 
King's Treaty, and Overture of a Bill, they had forborn the 
execution of their Ordinance ; yet the frequent Muſters of 
Voluntiers without Order, almoſt in all Countries, by the bare 
Authority of their Votes, gave them ſufficient Evidence how 
open the People were to their Commands; at leaſt how un- 
prepared Authority was to reſiſt, and oppole them: and there- 
fore, after the King had diſplaced their two Favourites, and 
_ refuſed to paſs the Bill for the Militia, and Sr Fobn Hotham 
had refuſed to let the King come into the Town of Hull, and 
They had juſtify'd him for ſo doing, they prepared a Decla- 
ration concerning the whole State of the Militia, as the Re- 
ſolution of the Lords and Commons upon that matter; in 


which they ſaid, 


ce THA holding it neceſſary for the Peace, and Safety 8 


tc the Kingdom, to ſettle the Militia thereof, they had, for,,, g. 
te that purpoſe, prepared an Ordinance of Parliament, and with 4% the 


* all humility had preſented the ſame to his Majeſty for his 


Royal Aſſent. Who, notwithſtanding the faithful Advice 162. 


* of his Parliament, and the ſeveral Reaſons offer d by them, 
* of the neceſſity thereof for the ſecuring of his Majeſty's Per- 
ce fon, and the Peace and Safety of his People, did refuſe to 
e give his Conſent ; and thereupon they were neceſſitated, 
© in diſcharge of the Truſt repoſed in them, as the Repre- 
* ſentative Body of the Kingdom, to make an Ordinance, 
*by the Authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia, war- 
te ranted thereunto by the Fundamental Laws of the Land: 
te that his Majelty, taking notice thereof, did, by ſeveral Meſ- 
« ſages, invite them to ſettle the tame by Act of Parliament; 
c affirming in his Meflage ſent in Anſwer to the Petition of 
ee both Houſes preſented to his Majeſty at York, March 26. 
* That he always thought ir 4 the ſame ſhould be 
te ſettled, and that he never denied the thing, only denicd the 
*Way; and for the Matter of it, took exception only to the 
© Preface, as a thing not ſtanding with his Honour to con- 
*ſent to; and that Himſelf was excluded in the Execution, 
* and for a time unlimited; whereupon the Lords and Com- 


* mons, being deſirous to give his Majeſty all ſatisfaction that 


ce might be, even to the leaſt Title of Form and Circum- 
ce ſtances, when his Majeſty had pleaſed to offer them a Bill 
ce ready drawn, had, for no other cauſe, than to manifeſt their 
te hearty Affection to comply with his Majeſty's deſires, and 
cc obtain his conſent, entertain'd the ſame, in the mean time ro 
«way declining their Ordinance; and to expreſs their earneſt 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
« 7eal to correſpond with his Majelty's defires (in all things 
«that might conſiſt with the Peace, and Safety ot the King- 
«dom, and the Truſt repoſed in them) did pals that Bill, 
cc and therein omitted the Preamble inlerted before the Or- 
ed inance; limited the time to leis than two Years; and con- 
© fined the Authority of the Licutcnants to thele three par- 
ce ticulars, namely, Rebcilion, Inſurrection, and Forreign In- 
ee vaſion; and return d the ſame to his Majeſty for his Royal 
e Aſlent: hut all theſe cxpreſſions of Affection and Loyalty, 
«all thoſe deſires, and earneſt endeavours to comply with his 
ce Majctty, had, to their great ꝑrief and forrow, produced no 
© butter Effects than an abſolute denial, even of that which 
* his Myjetty by his former Meſſages, as they conceived, had 
© promited: the Advice of cvil and wicked Councils receiving 
teſtill more Credit with him, than that of his Great Council 
*of Parliament in a matter of ſo high Importance, that the 
ce Safety of his Kingdom, and Peace of his People, depended 


ce upon it. 


*Bu nov, what mull be the exceptions to that Bill? Not 
*any lure that were to the Ordinance ; for a care had been 
e taken to give latisfaction in all thole particulars. Then the 


© except.on was, becaule that the diſpoſing and execution 
«© thereot was icterr'd to both Houſes of Parliament, and his 
«© Majeſty excluded; and now that, by the Bill, the Power 
* and Exccution was a{certain'd, and reduced to particulars, 
tand the Law of the Realm made the Rule thereof, his Ma- 
*jeſty would not truſt the Perſons. The Power was too great, 
too unlimited, to truſt them with. But what was that Power? 
„Mas it any other, but, in expreſs terms, to ſuppreſs Re- 


© belilion, Inlurrection, and Forreign Invaſion? And who 
c were thoſe Perſons > Were not they ſuch as were nominated 


*by the Great Council of the Kirgdom, and Aſſented to by 
* his Majcſty? And was it too great a Power, to truſt thole 


ce Perions with the ſu ppreſſion of Rebellion, Inſurrection, and 


*Forreign Invaſion? Surcly, they ſaid, the molt wicked of 


them who adviſed his Majeſty to that Anſwer, could not 
ce ſuggeſt, but that it was neceſſary for the ſafety of his Ma- 


*jcity's Royal Perſon, and the Peace of the Kingdom, ſuch 


%% Power ſhould be put in ſome hands, and there was no 


* pretence for exception to the Perſons. They ſaid, his Ma- 


„jelly had, for the ſpace of above fifteen years together, not 


thought a Power, far excecding that, to be to great to in- 
**rcuſt particular Perſons with, to whoſe Will the Lives, and 
*Liv2rties of his People, by Martial Laws, were made Sub- 
*j<ct; fur ſuch was the Power given Lord Licutcnants, and 


Deputy Licutenants, in every County of this Kingdom, 


and that without the conſent of the People, or Authority 
| | „ | cc of 
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« of Law. But now in caſe of extreme Neceſſity, upon the 
advice of both Houſes of Parliament, for no longer ſpace 
ce than two years, a leſſer Power, and that for the ſafety of 
King and People, was thought too great to truſt particular 
*Perions with, though named by both Houſes of Parliament, 
and approved by his Majeſty himſelf: and ſurely, if there 
te were a neceſſity to ſettle the Militia (which his Majeſty 
te was pleaſed to confeſs) the Pecſons could not be intruſted 
*< with leſs Power than that, to have it at all effectual. And 
te the Precedents of former Ages, when there happen d a ne- 
ee ceſſity to raiſe ſuch a Power, never {tre;ghten'd that Power 
*to a narrower compaſs; witneſs the Commiſſions of Array 
e in ſeveral Kings Reigns, and often iflued out by the Con- 
*{ent and Authority of Parliament. | | 
uE Lords and Commons therefore, intruſted with the 
Safety of the Kingdom, and Peace of the People (which, 
*they called God to witneſs, was their only aim) finding 
< themſelves denied thoſe their ſo neceſſary and juſt Demands, 
*and that they could never be diſcharged before God or 
« Man, if they ſhould ſuffer tlie Safety of the Kingdom, and 
peace of the People, to be expoſed to the Malice of the 
« Malignant Party at Home, or the Fury of Enemies Abroad: 
*and knowing no other way to encounter the imminent, and 
* approaching Danger, but by putting the People into a fit 
ce poſture of Defence, did Reſolve to put their faid Ordinance 
te jn preſent execution; and did require all Perſons in Autho- 
© rity, by virtue of the ſaid Ordinance, forthwith to put the 
*{ame in execution; and all others to obey it, according to 
ce the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom in ſuch caſes, as 
*they tender'd the upholding of the true Proteſtant Reli- 
te gion, the Safety of his Majeſty's Perſon, and his Royal Po- 
te ſterity, the Peace of the Kingdom, and the Being of this 
* Common-wealth, This Declaration (being in Anſwer to 
a Mcilage from his Majeſty) was Printed, and, with the uſual 
care and dexterity, diſperſed throughout the Kingdom, with- 
out ſo much as ſending it to the King; and, thereupon, 
Warrants and Directions iſſued into all parts, for the Exer- 
ciſing the Militia. 5555 
Tu ls being the firſt Declaration they had in plain terms 
publiſhed againſt the King, without ever communicating it, 
or preſenting it to him, as they had done all the reſt, his Ma- 
jeſty was the more troubled how to take notice of it; but 
conceiving it neceſſary to apply ſome Antidote to this Poy- 
fon, the violent operation whereof he had reaſon to appre- 
bend, he publiſhed a Declaration by way of Anſwer to that 
Declaration, in which he faid, 
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e the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the manner of 


© neither did his Majeſty know by what Lawful Command, 


be Hiſtory Book V. 
c Tur he very well underſtood, how much it was be- 
*low the High and Royal Dignity (wherein God had placed 


him) to take notice of, much more to trouble himſelf 
«with Anſwering, thoſe many Scandalous, Seditious Pam- 


ce phlets, and Printed Papers, which were ſcatter d, with ſuch 


great licence throughout the Kingdom ( notwithſtanding 
* his Majeſty's carneſt deſire, ſo often in vain preſſed, for 
* a Reformation) though he found it evident, that the minds 
* of many of his weak Subjects, had been, and ſtill were poy- 
*ſon'd by thoſe means; and that fo general a terrour had 
te poſſeſſed the minds and hearts of all Men, that whilſt the 
e Prefles ſwarm' d with, and every day produced, new Tracts 
<* againſt the eſtabliſhed Government of the Church and State, 
* moſt Men wanted the Courage, or the Conſcience to write, 
*or the opportunity and encouragement to publiſh ſuch 
* compoſed, ſober Animadverſions, as might either preſerve 
* the minds of his good Subjects from ſuch infection, or re- 
* ſtore and recover them, when they were ſo infected: but, 
© his Majeſty ſaid, He was contented to let himſelf fall to any 
©* Office, that might undeceive his People, and to take more 
te pains that way by his own Pen, than ever King had done, 
when he found any thing that ſeem'd to carry the Repu- 
*tation and Authority of either, or both Houſes of Parlia- 
ce ment, and would not have the ſame refuted, and diſputed 
*by Vulgar and Common Pens, till he ſhould be throughly 
*informed whether thoſe Acts had in truth that Counte- 


* nance and Warrant, they pretend : which regard of his, 
ut, in time, would recover that 


ce his Majeſty doubted not 
ce due Reverence (the abſence whereof he had too much rea- 
C ſon to complain of) to his Perſon and his Meſſages, which 


in all Ages had been paid, and, no doubt, was due to the 


* Crown of England. 


He ſaid, he had therefore taken notice of a Printed Pa- 
per, Entituled, A Declaration of both Houſes in Anſwer to 
c his laſt Meſſage concerning the Militia, publiſhed by Com- 


ce mand; the which he was unwilling to believe (both for 
© publiſhing ir) could reſult from the conſent of both Houſes ; 


te ſuch Uncomely, Irreverent mention of Him could be pub- 
* liſhed to the World: and, though Declarations of that kind 
© had of late, with too much boldneſs, broken in upon his 
* Majeſty, and the whole Kingdom, when one, or both 
* Houſes had thought fit to communicate their Counſels, 
e and Reſolutions to the People; yer, he ſaid, he was un- 
ce willing to believe, that ſuch a Declaration as that could be 
«publiſhed in Anſwer to his Meſſage, without vouchſafing 
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tc at leaſt to ſend it to his Majeſty as their Anſwer. Their 
« buſineſs, for which they were met by his Writ and Autho- 
< rity, being to Counſel him for the good of his People, not 
«to write againſt him to his People; nor had any conſent 
e of his Majeſty for their long continuing together enabled 
e them to do any thing, but what they were firſt ſummon'd 
ce by his Writ to do. At leaſt he would believe, though miſ- 
* underſtanding and jealouſy (the Juſtice of God, he faid, 
* would overtake the Fomenters of that jcalouſy, and the 
© Promoters and Contrivers of that miſunderſtanding) might 
cc produce, to ſay no worle, thoſe very untoward Expreſſions, 
cc that if thoſe Houles had contrived that Declaration as an 
© Anſwer to his Meflage, they would have vouchſafed ſome 
“ Anſwer to the Queſtions propoſed in his, which, he pro- 
e feſſed, did, and muſt evidently prevail over his under- 
ce ſtanding; and in their Wiſdom and Gravity, they would 
tc have been ſure to have ſtated the matters of Fact, as fs 
ce leaſt to ordinary underſtandings) might be unqueſtionable; 
te neither of which was done by that Declaration. gs 
Hs Majeſty deſired to know, why he was by that Act 
ce abſolutely excluded from any Power, or Authority in the 
* execution of the Militia; and, he faid, he mult appeal to 
* all the World, whether ſuch an Attempt, were not a greater 
ce and juſter ground for Fear and jealouſy in Him, than any 
< one that was avowed for thoſe Deſtructive Fears and Jca- 
* lJoufies which were fo publickly own'd, almoſt, to the ruine 


de of the Kingdom. But his Majeſty had been told, that he 


* muſt not be jealous of his Great Council of both Houſes 
* of Parliament : He faid, he was not, no more than they 


ce ere of his Majeſty, their King; and hitherto they had not 


* av. d any Jealouſy of, or Diſaffection to his Perſon ; but 
© imputed all to his evil Counſellors, to a Malignant Party, 
ce that was not of their minds; fo his Majeſty did (and, he 
* ſaid, he did it from his Soul) profeſs no Jcalouly of his Par- 
*©ljament, but of ſome Turbulent, Seditious, and Ambicious 
* Natures; which, being not ſo clearly diſcern'd, might have 
*an influence even upon the Actions of both Houſes: and 


if chat Declaration had paſſed by that conſent (which he 


* was not willing to believe) he ſaid, it was not impoſlible, 
e but that the apprehenſion of ſuch Tumults, which had driven 
ce his Majeſty from his City of London, for the Safety of his 
ce Perſon, might make ſuch an impreſſion upon other Men, 
te not able to remove from the dange-, to make them Conſent, 


or not to own a Diſſent, in matters not agreeable to their 
© Conſcience, or Underſtanding. : 


*He ſaid, He had mention d in that his Anſwer, his diſ- 
*like of putting their Names out of the Bill, whom wo 
© thev 
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* they recommended to his Majeſty, in their pretended Or- 
ce dinance, and the leaving out, by ſpecial Proviſion, the pre- 
te ſent Lord Mayor of London; to all which the Declaration 
ce afforded no Anſwer; and therefore he could not ſuppoſe 
ce it was intended for an Anſwer to that his Meſſage, which 
* whoſocver looked upon, would find to be in no degree An- 


t ſwer d by that Declaration; but it inform'd all his Majeſty's 


* Subjects, after the mention with what humility the Ordi- 


© nance was prepared, and preſented to his Majeſty (a mat- 


*rer very evident in the Petitions, and Meſſages concerning 
ce jt) and his refuſal to give his Conſent, notwithſtanding the 
cc ſeyeral reaſons offer'd of the neceſſity thereof for the ſe- 
* curing of his Perſon, and the Peace and Safety of his Peo- 
te ple (whether any ſuch reaſons were given, the weight of 
*them, and whether they were not clearly and candidly An- 
* ſwer d by his Majeſty, the world would eaſily judge) that 
*they were at laſt neceſſitated to make an Ordinance by 
* Authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia, warranted 
* thereunto by the Fundamental Laws of the Land. But, his 


«Majeſty ſaid, if that Declaration had indeed intended to 


* have Anſwer'd him, it would have told his good Subjects 
ce what thoſe Fundamental Laws of the Land were, and where 
eto be found; and would, at leaſt, have mention'd one Or- 
* dinance, from the firſt beginning of Parliaments to this 


e preſent Parliament, which endeavour'd to impoſe any thing 


* upon the Subject without the King's Conſent ; for of ſuch, 


© he ſaid, all the enquiry he could make could never produce 
* him one inſtance. And if there were ſuch a Secret of the 
Law, which had lain hid from the beginning of the World 
te to that time, and now was dilcover'd to take away the 


** [uſt, Legal Power of the King, he wiſhed there were not 


*{ome other Secret (to be ditcover'd when they pleaſed ) 
* for the ruine, and deſtruction of the Liberty of the Subject. 
e For, he ſaid, there was no doubt if the Votes of both 
* Houſes had any ſuch Authority to make a new Law, it had 
* the ſame Authority to repeal the old; and then, what would 
* become of the long eſtabliſhed Rights and Liberties of 
* the King and Subject, and particularly of Magna Charta, 


*would be cafily diſcern'd by the molt ordinary Under- 


« tanding. Rn | 
H E faid, it was true, that he had (out of tenderneſs of 
*the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and care of the Law, 
*which he was bound to defend, and being moſt aſſured of 
*the unjuſtifiableneſs of the pretended Ordinance) invited 
ce and detired both Houſes of Parliament ta ſettle whatſoever 
e nould be fit of that nature by Act of Parliament. But was 
cho therefore obliged to paſs whatſoever ſhould be brought 
«tg 
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«ro him of that kind? He did ſay in his Anſwer to the Pe- 
« tition of both Houſes preſented to him at Tork the 286th 


* of March laſt (and he had faid the fame in other meſſages 
« before) that he always thought · it neceſſary that the buſi- 


ee neſs of the Militia ſhould be ſettled, and that he never 
* denied the Thing, only denied the Way; and he ſaid the 


* {ame ſtill; and that ſince the many Diſputes and Votes, 
te upon Lord Licutenants and their Commiſſions ( which had 
not been begun by his Majelty, nor his Father) had fo dif- 
* countenanced that Authority, which for many years toge- 


e ther was happily looked upon with reyerence, and obedience 


* by the Pcopie, his Majeſty did think it very neceſſary, that 
ce {ome e Law ſhould be provided for that Buſi- 


ness; but he had declared in his Anſwer to the pretended 
„ Ordinance, that he expected, that that neceſſary Power 


*ſhould be firſt inveſted in his Majeſty, before he conſented 
© to transfer it to other men; neither could it ever be ima- 
ce ined that he would conſent that a greater Power ſhould 
ce be in the hands of a Subject, than he was thought worthy 


ce to be truſted with Himſelf. And if it ſhould not be thought 


* fit to make a new Act or Declaration in the point of the 
* Militia, he doubted not, but he ſhould be able to grant ſuch 
« Commitlions as ſhould very legally enable thoſe he truſted, 
to do all Offices for the peace and quiet of the Kingdom, 
«if any diſturbance ſhould happen. 5 

*BrT it was faid, he had been pleaſed to offer them a 
te Bill ready drawn, and that They, to expreſs their earneſt 


© 'Zeal to correſpond with his deſire, did I that Bill; and 


* yet all that expreſſion of Affection and Loyalty, all that 
« earneſt deſire of theirs to comply with his Majeſty, pro- 
te duced no better effect than an abſolute denial, even of what 
te by his former Meſſages his Majeſty had promiſed; and ſo 
e that Declaration, he ſaid, proceeded, under the pretence of 
© mentioning evil and wicked Councils, to cenſure and re- 
te proach his Majeſty in a Dialect, that, he was confident, his 
e good Subjects would read, on his behalf, with much Indigna- 


*tion. But, his Majeſty ſaid, ure, if that Declaration had 


4 paſſed the examination of both Houſes of Parliament, they 
cc would never have affirmed, that the Bill he had refuled to 


_ paſs, was the fame he had ſent to them, or have thought 


* that his Meſſage, wherein the difference, and contrariety 
* berween the two Bills, was ſo particularly ſer down, would 
* be Antwer'd with the bare Averring them to be one and 
the ſame Bill: nor would they have declar'd, when his ex- 
te ceptions to the Ordinance, and the Bill, were ſo noto- 
ce riouſly known to all, that care being taken to give ſatiſ- 
e faction in all the particulars he had excepted againſt in the 
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ce Ordinance, he had found New exceptions to the Bill; and 
«yet the very Declaration confeſſed, that his exception to 


the Ordinance was, that in the diſpoſing and execution 


e thereof, his Majeſty was Excluded: and was not that an 


«expreſs rcaſon in his Anſwer, for his refuſal of the Bill ; 


tc which that Declaration would needs confute ? 
ce Ur the Power was no other than to ſuppreſs Rebel- 
ce lion, Inſurrection, and Forreign Invaſion: and the Perſons 


de truſted, no other than ſuch as were nominated by the Great 


* Council of the Kingdom, and aſſented to by his Majeſty : 
* and they asked, if that were too great a Power to truſt 
ce thoſe Perſons with? Indeed, his Majeſty faid, whillt ſo 
ce great Liberty was uſed in Voting, and Declaring men to 
* be Enemies to the Common-wealth (a phraſe his Majeſty 


*ſcarce underſtood) and in cenſuring men for their Service, 


te and Attendance upon his Majeſty's Perſon, and in his law- 
*ful Commands, great heed muſt be taken into what hands 
*he committed ſuch a Power to ſuppreſs Inſurrection, and 
tc Rebellion; and if Inſurrection m5 

* other Definitions than what the Law had given, his Majeſty 


© muſt be ſure that no Lawful Power ſhould Juſtity thoſe De- 


ce finitions: and if there were Learning found out to make 
ce Sr John Hotham's taking Arms againſt him, and keeping his 
* Majeſty's Town and Fort from him, to be no Treaſon or 
Rebellion, he knew not whether a new Diſcovery might 
te not find it Rebellion in his Majeſty to Defend himſelf 
ce from ſuch Arms, and to endeavour to recover what was ſo 


c taken from him; and therefore, he faid, it concern'd him, 


ce till the known Laws of the Land were allow'd to be Judge 
* between them, to take heed into what hands he committed 
* ſuch power. VC 
*BESIDEs, he asked, whether it could be thought, that 
© becauſe he was willing to truſt certain Perſons, that he was 
* obliged to truſt them in Whatſoever they were willing to 
*be truſted ? He ſaid, no Private hands were fit for ſuch 
«a Truſt; neither had he departed from any thing, in the 


te leaſt degree, he had offer d or promiſed before; though He 


* might with as much reaſon have withdrawn his Truſt from 
* ſome Perſons, whom before he had accepted, as They had 


* done from others, whom they had recommended. For the 
power which he was charged to have committed to parti- 


*cular Perſons, for the {pace of fifteen years, by his Com- 
* mitfions of Lieutenancy, it was notoriouſly known that it 
*was not a power created by his Majeſty, but continued 


very many years, and in the molt happy times this King- 


dom had enjoyed, even thoſe of his renown'd Predecel- 


ce ſors, Queen Elizabeth, and his Father of happy memory ; 


ce and 
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« 3nd whatever Authority had been granted by thoſe Com- 
« miſhons, which had been kept in the old forms, the ſame 
«was determinable at bis Majeſty's pleaſure ; and he knew 
not, that they produced any of thoſe Calamities, which 
ce might give his good Subjects cauſe to be fo weary of them, 
« 15 to run the hazard of ſo much Miſchief, as that Bill, 
« which he had refuſed might poſſibly have produced. 
«For the Precedents of former Ages in the Commiſſions 


*« of Array, his Majeſty doubted not, but when any ſuch had 


iſſued out, that the King's conſent was always obtain'd, and 
the Commiſhons determinable at His pleaſure; and then 
«what the extent of Power was, would be nothing applicable 
te to that Caſe of the Ordinance. | 
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ce Ur whether that Declaration had refuted his Majeſty's 


* reaſons for his refuſal to paſs the Bill, or no, it reſolved, 
«and required all perſons in Authority thereby to put the 
«Ordinance in preſent execution; and all Others to obey it 
« according to the Fundamental Laws of the Land. But, his 
ce Majeſty ſaid, He, whom God had truſted to maintain and 
« defend thoſe Fundamental Laws, which, he hoped, God 
*would bleſs to ſecure him, did declare, that there was no 
*Legal Power in either, or both Houſes, upon any pretence 
te whatſoever, without his Majeſty's conſent, to Command any 
te part of the Militia of the Kingdom; nor had the like ever 
een commanded by either, or both Houles, ſince the firſt 


c foundation of the Laws of the Land; and that the Exe- 


e cution of, or the Obedience to that pretended Ordinance, 


eas againſt the Fundamental Laws of the Land, againſt the 


Liberty of the Subject, and the Right of Parliaments, and a 
High Crime in any that ſnould execute the ſame: and his 
* Majeſty did therefore charge, and command all his loving 
e Subjects of what degree or quality ſoever, upon their Al- 


*legiance, and as they tender d the peace of the Kingdom, 


e from thenceforth not to Muſter, Levy, or Array, or Sum- 


ee mon, or Warn any of the Train d- bands to Riſe, Muſter, or 
« March, by Virtue, or under Colour, of that pretended Or- 
* dinance: and to that Declaration, and Command of his 


> 6 4 he ſaid, he expected and required a full Submiſſion, 
ce an 


Obedience from all his loving Subjects, upon their Al- 
*legiance, as they would Anſwer the Contrary at their Pe- 
te rils, and as they tender'd the upholding of the True Pro- 
te teſtant Religion, the ſafety of his Perſon, and his Royal 
© Poſterity, the Peace, and Being of the Kingdom. 

Norwirus TAN DIN theſe ſharp Declarations (infal- 
lible Symptoms of ſharper Actions) which were with equal 
Diligence diſperſed by either ſide among the People, ſave that 
the Agents for the Parliament took as much care to ä 
| the 
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the King's, as to Publiſh their own ; whereas the King's de- 
fire was that they might be both impartially read and exa- 
min'd, and to that . always cauſed thoſe from the Par- 


liament to be Printed with his own, They had the power 


and skill to perſwade Men, who, but by that perſwaſion, could 


not have been Seduced, and without Seducing of whom they 
could have made but a very ſorry progreſs in miſchief,“ That 
ce all would be well; that they were well aſſured that the 
ce King would, in the end, yield to what they deſited; at 
te leaſt, that they ſhould prevail for a good Part, if not for 
* All, and that there ſhould be no War: though themſelves 
well knew, that the Fire was too much kindled, to be extin- 
guiſh'd without a flame, and made preparations accordingly. 
For the raiſing and procuring of Money (beſides the vait 
Sums collected and contributed for Ireland, which they dil- 
buried very leiſurely, the Supplies for that Kingdom, not- 
withſtanding the importunity and complaint from thence , 
being not diſpatch d thither, both in quantity and quality, 
with that Expedition as was pretended ) they ſent out very 


ſtrict Warrants for the gathering all thoſe Sums of Money, 


which had been granted by any Bills of Subſidy, or Poll-Bill ; 


in the collection of all which there had been great negli- 


gence, probably that They might have it the more at their 
own diſpoſal in their Need; by which they now recover d 


great Sums into their hands. For the raiſing of Men (though 


it was not Yet time for them to avow the railing an Army) 
beſides the diſpoſing the whole Kingdom to ſubject them- 
ſelves to their Ordinance of the Militia, and, by Thar, liſting 
in all places Companies of Voluntiers, who would be ready 
when they were called, they made more haſte than they had 
done in the Levics of Men, both Horſe and Foot, for the 
relief of Ireland, under Officers choſen, or approv'd by Them- 
ſelves; and propoſed the raiſing of an Army apart, of fix or 


eight thouſand, under the Command of the Lord Wharto: 
(a man very faſt to them) for Munſter, under the ſtyle of rhe 


Adventurers Army, and to have no dependance upon, nor be 


ſubject to, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but only to re- 


ceive Orders from the tuo Houles, and from a Committee 
to be appointed by them, which ſhould be always with that 
Army: but the King, eaſily diicerning the conſequence of 
that deſign, refuſed to grant ſuch a Commiſſion as they de- 
ſir d; ſo that they were forced to be content, only with the 
advantage of New Exclamations agaipſt the King,“ For hin- 
«dering the Supplies for Ireland, upon the occaſion of his 
denial of that unreaſonable Commiiſion, and to proceed in 
their Levies the ordinary way; which they did with great 
Expedition. To confirm and encourage the Factious and 

Schiſma- 


\ 
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Schiſmatical Party of the Kingdom, which thought the pace 

towards the Reformation was not brisk, and furious enough, 

and was with great difficulty contain'd in fo flow a March, 

They, had, a little before, publiſhed a Declaration: 
na they intended a due, and neceſſary Reformation The . 


| þ 
7 * of the Government, and Liturgy of the Church, and to take “ | 
. te away nothing in the One or the Other, but what ſtould be concerning 1 
> | © Evil, and juſtly Offenſive, or at leaſt Unneceſſary, and Bur- * ö 
t * denſom; and, for the better effecting thereof, ſpecdily to nn. 1 
r ce have conſultation with Godly and Learned Divines: and, 0 
8 


et becauſe that would never of ir ſelf attain the end ſought 
te therein, they would therefore uſe their utmoſt endeayours 


. © to eſtabliſh Learned, and Preaching Miniſters, with a good 
ic ve and ſufficient maintenance throughout the whole Kingdom 
* © wherein many dark Corners were miſerably deſtitute of the 
— * means of Salvation, and many poor Miniſters wanted ne- 
E * ceſſary proviſion. £2 = 
7 T x1 s Declaration, Printed, and appointed to be publiſhed 
y by the Sheriffs in their ſeveral Counties, in all the Market 
£ Towns within the Kingdom of England, and Dominion of 
K Wales, was not more intended to the heartning of thoſe who 
4 were impatient for a Reformation (who in truth had fo im- 
Ir plicit a Faith in their Leaders, that they expected another 
'd | manner of Reformation than was publickly promiſed) than 
zun to the lulling thoſe aſteep, who begun to 4 awake with the 
y) | apprehenſion of that confuſion, they apprehended from the 
n- practice and licence, they ſaw practiſed againſt the received 
1g Government, and Doctrine of the Church; and to be per- 
ly {waded that it was time to oppoſe that Current. And, in this 
ad ptoject, they were not diſappointed: for though this warily 
he worded Declaration was evidence enough to Wile men, that 
m- They intended, and Logically comprehended, an Alteration 
or as great, as has been ſince attempted, and made; yet to lazy 
ton and Quiet men, who could not diſcern conſequences, and 
he were not willing to Antedate their miſeries, by ſuſpecting 
0 worſe was to come, than they felt, or ſaw in their View; their 
re- fears were much a bated, and the intentions of the Parliament 
rce | ſeem'd not fo bad, as they had been told by ſome, that they 
hat were: and as this very Declaration of a due Reformation 
of to be made of the Government of the Church, and the Li- 
de- turgy, would, a year before, have given great Umbrage and 
the Scandal to the People, when, generally, there was a due ſub- 
un- miſſion to the Government, and a ſingular reverence of the 
his Liturgy of the Church of England; fo Now, when there was 
| in a General fear and apprehenfion inculcated into them, of 
cat a purpole utterly to ſubvert the Government, and utterly to 
and aboliſh the Licurgy, they thought the taking away nothing in 
na- Vol. I. Part 2. LI the 
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the One or the Other, bur what ſhould be Evjl, and Juſtly 
offenſive, or, at lealt, Unneceſſary and Burdenſom, was an 
caſy Compoſition; and ſo, by degrees, they iufter'd them- 
ſelbes to be ſtill prevail'd on towards ends they extremely 
abliorr'd; and what at firſt ſecm'd Proplhiane and Impious to 
them, in a little time appear d only Inconvenient; and what, 
in the beginning, hey thought matter of Conſcience and Re- 
ligion, ſhortly atter they looked upon, as ſomewhat rather 
to be wiſhed than poſitively Inſiſted on; and conicquent] 

not to be laid in the balance with the Publick Peace, whic 

they would imagin to be endanger d by oppoling the ſenſe 
that then prevail'd ; and ſo, by Undervaluing many particu- 

lars (which they Truly eſteem d) as rather to be conſented 

to, than that the general ſhould ſuffer, they Brought, or Suf- 

fer'd the Publick to be brought to all the ſufferings it ſince 

underwent. 

Tie A- Ax p now they ſhew'd what Conſultation they meant to 

bly % Di have with Godly and Learned Divines, and what Reforma- 

, tion they intended, by appointing the Knights and Burgeſſes 

to bring in the Names of ſuch Divines for the ſeveral Coun- 

tics, as they thought fit to conſtitute an Aſſembly for the 

| framing a new Model for the Government of the Church, 
which was done accordingly; thoſe who were true Sons of 

the Church, not ſo much as endeavouring the Nomination 

of Sober, and Learned Men, abhorring ſuch a Reformation, 

as begun with the Invaſion, and Suppreſſion of the Church's 

3 Rights in a Synod, as well known as Magna Charta: and if 
; any wel affected Member, not enough conſidering the ſcan- 
| dal, and the conſequence of that Violation, did Name an Or- 

thodox, and well reputed Divine, to aſſiſt in that Aſſembly, 
it was Argument enough againſt him, that he was nomi- 

nated by a Perſon in whom they had no Confidence; and 

They only had reputation enough to Commend to this Con- 

| ſulrarion, who were known to deſire the utter demoliſhing 
of the whole Fabrick of the Church: ſo that of about one 
hundred and twenty, of which that Aſſembly was to conſiſt 

(though, by the recommendation of two or thrce Mcmbers of 

the Commons, whom they were not willing to diſpleaſe, and 
by the Authority of the Lords, who added a {mall Number 
ro thoſe named by the Houle of Commons, a few very Re- 
verend, and Worthy men were inſerted ; yet of the whole 
Number) they were not above Twenty, who were not de- 
clar d, and avow'd Enemies to the Doctrine, or Diſcipline of 
the Church of England; ſome of them infamous in their lives, 
and converſations; and moſt of them of very mean parts in 
| Learning, if not of Scandalous Ignorance; and of no other 
6. reputation, than of malice to the Church of England; fo that 
4 that 
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that Convention hath not ſince produced any thing, that 
might not Then reaſonably have been expected from it. 
Bur that which gave greateſt power, and itrength to their 
growing Faction, was the ſeverity they uſed againſt all thoſe, 
of what Quality or Degree oder, who. oppoled their Coun- 
ſels, and Proceedings. If any Lord, who had any place of 
Honour, or Truſt from the King, concurred not with them, 
they made an inquiſition into the whole paſſages of his Life; 
and if they could find no Fault, or no Folly (ior any Levity, 
or Indiſcretion, icrved for a Charge) to reproach him with, it 
was enough (That They could not Cont:de in him: to they 
threatned the Earl of Portland, who with extraordinary viva- 
city croſſed their Conſultations, © That they would remove 
him from his Charge and Government of the Ifle of Wight 


5317 


* at laſt they did de facto, by committing him to Pri- 


on without ſo much as aſſigning a Cuſe) and to that pur- 


pole, objected all rhe Acts of good fellowihip, all the waſte 


of Powder, and all the waste of Wine, in the drinking of 
Healths; and other Acts of Jollity, whenever he had been 
at his Government, from che firſt hour of his entering upon 
it: ſo that the leaſt inconvenience a man in their Distavour 
was to expect, was to have his Name and Reputation uted, 
for two or three hours, in the Houſe of Commons wich what 

Licence and Virulency they pleaſed. None wete periecuted 
with more rigour, than the Clergy ; whereof whotocver pub- 
lickly, or privately, cenſured their Actions, or {u{pccted their 
Intentions, was cither committed to priſon, or compelled to 
a chargeable and long Attendance, as inconvenient as Impri- 
ſonment. Aud this meaſure of proceeding was Equally, if 
not with more animoſity, applied to thoſe, who, in form er 
times, had been looked upon by that Party with molt reve- 
rence. On the contrary, whoever Concurred, Voted, and 
Sided with them, in the.r extravagant concluſions, let che in- 
famy of his former life, or preſent practice be what it would; 
his injuſtice and oppreſſion never fo ſcandalous, and noto- 
rious; He was receiv'd, countenanc'd and protected with mar- 
vellous demonſtrations of Affection: ſo that, between rhoſe 


that Loved them, and thole that Feat d them; thoſe that 


did not love the Church, and thofe that did not love ſome 


Church- men; thoſe whom the Court had oppreſſed, and thoſe 


who had helped the Court tooppreſs Ochers; thoſe who fear d 
their Power, and thoſe who fear'd their Juſtice; their Party 
was grown over the Kingdom, but etpecially in the City, 
juſtly Formidable. | 
Is the mean time, the King omitted no opportunity to 
rovide againſt the Storm he {aw was coming; and, though 
he might not Vet own the apprchention of that danger he 
rr dl really 
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really found himſelf in, he neglected not the proviſion of 
what he thought molt neceſſary for his defence; he cauſed all 
his Declarations, Mcflages, and Anſwers, to be induſtriouf] 
communicated throughout his Dominions ; of which he found 
good effects; and, by their reception, difcover'd that the 


People univerſally were not ſo irrccoverably poiſon'd, as hc 


before had cauſe to fear: He cauled private intimations to be 


given, and infinuations to be made to the Gentry © That Their 


«preſence would be acceptable to him; and to thoſe, who 


came to him, he uſed much. gracious freedom, and expreſſed 
all poffible demonſtrations, that he was glad of their Atten- 
dance: fo that, in a ſhort time, the reſort to Jork was very 
great ; and, at leaſt, a good face of a Court there. _ 
BHV ON vp the Seas, the Queen was as intent to do Her part; 
and to provide that ſo good Company, as ſhe heard was daily 


gather'd together about the King, ſhould not be diſſolved for 
want of Weapons to defend one another: and therefore, with 


as much ſecrecy, as could be uſed in thoſe Caſes, and in thoſe 
places where ſhe had ſo many Spies upon her, ſhe cauſed, by 


the Sale or Pawning of her own, and ſome of the Crown 


Jewels, a good quantity of Powder and Arms to be in a rea- 
dineſs in Holland, againſt the time that it ſhould be found 
neceſſary to tranſport it to his Majeſty: fo that both Sides, 
whilſt they entertain d each other with diſcourſes of Peace 
(which always carried a ſharpneſs with them, that whetted 
their appetite to War) provided for that War, which they ſaw 


would not be prevented. 


HIT ERTO the greateſt Acts of Hoſtility, ſaving that at 


Hull, were perform'd by Votes, and Orders; for there was 
Let no viſible, formal execution of the Ordinance for the Mi- 
litia, in any one County of England : for the appearance of 
Voluntiers in ſome factious Corporations was rather Coun- 
tenanced, than poſitively directed and enjoyn'd by the Houſes: 
and molt places pretended an Authority, granted by the King 
in the Charters, by which thoſe Corporations were erected, 
or conſtitured ; but now they thought it time to fatis 


the King, and the People, that they were in Earneſt (who 


were hardly perſwaded, that they had in truth the courage 
to execute their own Ordinance) and Reſolved, © That, on 
«the Tenth of May, they would have all the Train'd-bands 


of London Muſter d in the Fields, where that exerciſe 


« uſually was perform'd ; and accordingly, on that day, their 


own new Officer, Serjeant-Major-Gencral Skippon, appear'd 
in Finsbury Fields, with all the Train'd-bands of London , 


conſiſting of above eight thouſand Soldiers, diſpoſed into 
ſix Regiments, and under ſuch Captains and Colonels, as 
they had cauſe to Contide in, At this firſt triumphant 2 

| the 
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the Members of both Houſes appear d in groſs; there be- 
ing a Tent purpoſely ſet up for them, and an Entertainment 
at the Charge of the City to the value of near a thoutand 
pounds; all Men preſuming, that this Example of London, 
with ſuch Ceremony and Solemnity, would be eaſily follow d 
throughout the Kingdom; and many believing, they had 
made no ſmall progreſs towards the end they aimed at, by 
having engaged the very body of the City in a Guilt equal to 
their own: for though they had before {ufficient evidence of 
the Inclinations of the Mean, and Common People to tliem, 
and reaſonable aſſurance, that thoſe in Authority would hard- 
ly be able to contain them; yet, till this day, they had no 
inſtance of rhe Concurrence of the City in an Act expreſsly 
unlawful. But now they preſumed all difficulties were over; 
and fo ſent their Directions to the Counties adjacent, *{peedily 
*to execute the ſame Ordinance; and appointed all the Ma- 
gazines of the ſeveral Counties of England and Wales, to ſuch 
Cuſtody, as their Lord Licutenants, or their Deputy Lieute- 
nants ſhould appoint; and that not only the Counties ſhould 
increaſe thoſe Magazines to what proportion ſoever they 
thought convenient, but that any private Perſons, that were 
well Aﬀected, ſhould ſupply themſclves with what Arms and 
Ammunition they pleaſed. By which means, beſides the 
King's Magazines, all which were in their poſſeſſion, the 
cauſed great quantities of all forts of Arms to be nan ox 
and diſpoſed to fuch Places and Perſons, as they thought 
fitteſt to be truſted ; eſpecially in thoſe Factious Corporations, 
which had Lifted moſt Voluntiers for their Service. 

Tus King now ſaw the Storm coming apace upon him; 


that (notwithſtanding his Proclamation publiſhed aꝑainſt the 


Ordinance of the Militia, in which he ſet down the Laws and 
Statutes, which were infringed thereby, and by which the 
execution of that Ordinance would be no leſs than High 


Treaſon) the Votes, and Declaration of both Houſes © That 
_ thoſe Proclamations were illegal, and that thoſe Acts of Par- 


cc ljiaments could not Controle the Acts, and Orders of both 


«Houſes ( which the Subjects were, by the Fundamental 


© Laws of the Kingdom, to obey) prevail'd fo far, that obe- 


dience was given to them; that he was fo far from being 
like to have Hull reſtored to him, that the Garriſon there 


daily increaſed, and forced the Country to ſubmit to ſuch 
Commands, as they pleaſed to lay on them; and that S* ohn 
Hotham was more likely to be able to Take Jork, than his 
Majeſty to Recover Hull; he thought it, therefore, high time, 
by their cxample, to put himſelf into a poſturc of Defence; 
the Danger being much more imminent to his Majeſty, than 
to thoſe who had begot that Ordinance. Hereupon, at a 

Ll; publick 
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publick meeting of the Country, his Majeſty declared, © That 
«he was Reſolv'd in regard of the Publick Diſtempers, and 
te the Neighbourhood of Hull, to have a Guard for his Perfon; 
ce but of ſuch Perſons, and with ſuch Circumſtances, as ſhould 
© 2dninifter no occation of [calouty to the molt Suſpicious ; 
te and wiſhed the Gentlemen of Quality, who attended, to 
ce conſider, and advile of the way: Who ſhortly after (not- 
withltanding the oppoſition given by the Committee, which 
{till reſided there; and the Factious Party of the County, 
which was inflamed, and govern'd by them) expreſſed a great 
alacrity to comply with his Majeſty's deſire, in whatſoever 
ſhould be propoted to them; and a ſenſe, That they thought 


n ſufficient Guard was very neceſſary for the Security of his 


* Majeſty's Perſon. Hereupon, the King appointed ſuch 
Gentlemen as were willing, to Liſt themſelves into a Troop 


of Horſe, and made the Prince of Wales their Captain; and 


made choice of one Regiment of the Train'd-bands, con- 
ſiſting of about fix hundred, whom he cauſed every Saturday, 
to be paid at his own Charge ; when he had little more in his 
Cofte:s, than would defray the weekly Expence of his Table: 
and this Troop, with this Regiment, was the Guard of his 
Perton ; it being firſt declared by his Majeſty, © That no Per- 


© fon ſhould be ſuffer'd, either in the Troop, or the Regi- 


e ment, who did not, before his Admiſſion into the Service, 
ce take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ; that ſo he 
might be free from the ſcandal of entertaining Papiſts for his 


Security. 


Bu 1 this caution would net ſerve; the Fears and Iealouſies 
were capable of no other Remedics, than ſuch as were pre- 
{cribed by thoſe Phyſicians, who were practiſed in the Diſeaſe, 
Aſſoon as the intelligence was arriv'd at London, that the 
King actually had a Guard (thou h the Circumſtances were 


as well known that were uſed in the raiſing it) both Houſes 


publiſhed theſe three Votes, and diſperſed them. 


ce Counſel, intended to make War againſt the Parliament; 


teu ho, in all their Conſultations and Actions, had propoſed 


e no other end unto themſelves, but the care of his King- 
_ *doms, and the performance of all Duty, and Loyalty to his 


56 Perſon. : 


2. ©Tnar whenſoever the King maketh War upon the 


* Parliament, it is a breach of rhe Truſt repoſed in him b. 
* his People, contrary to his Oath; and trending to the Dil- 
*{olution of the Government, 

3- Tuner whoſcerer ſhould Serve him, or Aſſiſt him in 
*tuch Wars, arc Traytors by the Fundamental Laws of the 


„Kingdom; and have been fo adjudged by two Acts of 


“ Parlia- 


1. ©Thar it appear, that the King, ſeduced by wicked 
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ce Parliament, 2 Rich. 11. and 1 Hen. Iv. and ought to ſuffer as 
*'T raytors. 
TaEst luſty Votes they ſent to the King to Tork, toge- 
ther with a ſhort Petition, in which they told him, 


*Trar his Loyal Subjects, the Lords and Commons in me te, 


te Parliament did humbly repreſent unto his Majelty, that not- 


Houſe; Peti- 
fon ihe 


*withſtanding his frequent profeſſions to his Parliament, and Kivg ©» | 
the Kingdom, that his deſire, and intention was only the — * 1 
preſerving the true Proteſtant Profeſſion, the Laws of the vu gz. 


* Land, the Liberty of his People, and the Peace of the King- 4. 


* dom, neverthelels, they perceived with great grief, by his 
speech of the Twelfth of May, and the Paper, Printed in his 
* Majeſty's Name, in the form of a Proclamation, bearing 
* date the Fourteenth of May, and other Evidences, that, un- 
der colour of raiſing a Guar'! to ſecure his Perton, of which 
Guard (conſidering the Fidelity, and Care of his Parlia— 
ment) there could be no uſe, his Majeſty did Command 
Troops, both of Horſe and Foot to aſſemble at Tork; the 
very . whereof were apprehended by the Inhabi- 
rants of that County to be an Affrightment, and Diſturbance 
* of his Liege Pco 4 as appeared by their Petition pre- 
*{ented to him; the continuing, and increaſing of which 
Forces, was to his Parliament, and muſt needs be, a juſt Cauſe 
*of great jealouſy, and Danger to his whole Kingdom. 
*THEREFORE, they did humbly beſeech his Majcſty 
*to Disband all ſuch Forces, as, by his Command, were al- 
*ſembled, and relying for his Security (as his Predeceſſors 
* had done) upon the Laws, and Affections of his People, 
* he would he pleaſed to deſiſt from any further defigns of 
*that nature, contenting himſelf with his uſual, and ordinary 
Guards; otherwiſe, they ſhould hold themſelves bound in 
* duty towards God, and the Truſt repoſed in them by the 
te People, and the Fundamental Laws and Conltitutions of 
(the Kingdom, to imploy their Care, and utmoſt Power to 
<fecure the Parliament, and to preſerve the Peace, and Quiet 
*of the Kingdom. in 
To this Petition, deliver'd publickly, and read with an 
equal Confidence, by their Lieger Committee, his Majeſty 
Anſwer' d, 


Tn Ar he could not but extremely wonder, that the , . ; 
*cauſeleſs Jealouſies concerning his Majeſty, raiſed and fo-Þ's 4» 


© mented by a Malignant Party in the Kingdom, which de-“ 
© fired nothing more than to inatch to themſelves particu- 
cc lar Advantages out of a general Combuſtion (which means 
ce of advantage ſhould never be miniſter'd to them by His 
*F2ult, or ſeeking) ſhould not only be able to ſeduce a Weak 
« Party in the Kingdom, but ſeem to find fo much Counte- 
| "he Þ & *©nance 
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evident and neceſſary, ſhould not only be | 
and Pctition'd againſt by them, as a cauſe of ſcalouly ; but 


„been as well recciv'd there, as it was every W 
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ec nance even from both Houſes, as that his raiſing of a Guard, 


cc without further deſign than for the ſafety of his Perſon, an 
« Action ſo legal, in a manner fo Peaccable, _ Cauſes ſo 
ooked upon, 


ce declared to be raifing of a War againlt them, contrary to 
&« his for feſſions of hi of Religi d Law: 
his former profeſſions of his care of Religion, and Law: 


c and he no leſs wonder'd, that That Action of his ſhould be 


5 ſaid to be apprehended by the Inhabitants of that County, 
«as an Aﬀerightment, and Diſturbance to his Props, having 

cre to be 
<«juſtify'd; and (he ſpake of the general, not of a few ſe- 
« duced particulars) aſſiſted, and ſped by that County, with 
e that Loyal Affection and Alacrity, as was a molt excellent 
ce example {et to the reſt of the Kingdom, of their care of 
* his laſety upon all occaſions; and ſhould never be forgotten 


*by Him, nor he hoped, by his Polterity ; but ſhould be 


« ever paid to them, in that, which is the proper expreſſion 


of a Prince's gratitude, a perpetual, vigilant care to govern 


ce them juſtly, and to preſerve the only Rule, by which they 
te can be ſo govern'd, the Law of the Land: and, he ſaid, he 
ce was confident, that if they were themſelves Eye- witneſſes, 
ce they would ſo ſee the contrary, as to give little pretent 
ce Thanks, and, hercafter, little Credit to their Informers ; 
<*and, if they had no better information, and intelligence of 


e the Inclinations, and Affections of the reſt of the Kingdom, 


te certainly the minds of his People (which to ſome Ends, 
* and Purpoſes, they did repreſent) were but ill repreſented 
© unto them. | 5 

* He asked them, when they had ſo many Months toge- 
te cher not contcntcd themſelves to rely for Security, as their 
* Predeceſſors had done, upon the Affection of the People, 
* but by their own ſingle Authority had raiſed to les 


% Guard (and that ſometimes of no ordinary Numbers, 


*and in no ordinary Way) and yet all thoſe Pikes, and Pro- 
< reftations, that Army, on one fide, and that Navy, on the 
* other, had not perſwaded his Majeſty to Command them 
*to Disband their Forces, and to content themſelves with 
te their Ordinary, that was, no Guard; or work in him an 


* opinion that they appear d to levy War againſt him, or had 
*any further deſign ; how it was poſfible, that the fame Per- 
* ſons ſhould be ſo apt to ſuſpect, and condemn his Majelty, 


ho had been fo unapt, in the fame matter, upon much 
e more ground, to tax or ſuſpect Them? This, he faid, was 
* his Cate, notwithſtanding the Care and Fidelity of his Par- 


© liament, his Fort was kept by Arm'd Men againſt him; his 


* proper Goods firſt detain'd from him, and then, contrary 
mY to 


„ perils. For though, he ſaid, he could not fu 
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*to his Command, by ſtrong Hand offer d to be carried away; 
* in which, at once, all his Property, as a private Perſon ; all 
his Authority, as a King, was wreſted from him: and yet 
for him to ſecure himſelf in a Legal way, that St John Ho- 
* tham might not by the fame Forces, or by more, raiſed by 
e pretence of the {ame Authority (for he daily raiſed ſome, 
*and it was no new thing for him to pretend Others, which 
che could not ſhew) continue the War that he had Levied 
«againſt his Majcſty ; and as well Impriſon his Pcrton, as de- 
*tain his Goods; and as well ſhut him up in Terë, as ſhur 
«him out of Hull; was now {aid to be eſteem'd a cauſe of 
te great Jcalouſy to the Parliament, a railing a War againſt 
*them, and of danger to the whole Kingdom: whiltt theſe 
© Injultices, and Indignitics offer'd to him were countenanced 
*by them, who ought to be moſt forward in his Vindica- 
*tion, and their Puniſhment, in obſervation of their Oaths, 
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and Truſt repoſed in them by the People, and to avoid the 


Diſſolution of the preſent Government. Upon which Calc, 
© he ſaid, the whole World was to judge, whether his Majeſty 
*had not reaſon, not wholly to rely upon the Care, and 
Fidelity of his Parliament, being ſo ſtrangely blinded by 
“Malignant Spirits, as not to perceive his Injuries; but to 
*take {ome care of his own Perſon, and, in order to that, to 
* make uſe of that Authority, which the Laws declar'd to be 
*in his Majeſty: and, whether that Petition, with ſuch a 
*threatning Concluſion, accompanied with more threatning 


Votes, gave him not cauſe, rather to increaſe, than to di- 
© miniſh his Guards; eſpecially, ſince he had ſeen, before the 


Petition, a Printed Paper dated the ſeventeenth of May, | 


cc underwritten by the Clerk of the Houle of Commons, 


*commanding in the name of both Lords and Commons, the 


e Sheriffs of all Counties to raile the power of all tholc Coun- 


© ties, to ſuppreſs ſuch of his Subjects, as by any of his Ma- 
e jeſty's Commands, ſhould be drawn together, and put (as 
* that Paper called it) in a poſture of War ; Charging all his 
* Majeſty's Officers, and Subjects to aſliſt them in it, at their 


“Paper; or any bare Votes, not 3 upon Law or 
*Reaſon; or Quotations of repeal'd Statutes, as thoſe were 


*ofthe 2 Rich. 11. and 1 Henr. Iv. ſhould have any ill influence 


* upon his good People, who knew their Duties too well not 
to know that to take up Arms againit thoſe, who upon a 
Legal Command of his Majeity, came together to a moſt 
*Legal end (that was, his Majeſty's Security, and Prelerva- 


tion) were to Levy War againſt his Majeſty; yer, if that 


Paper were really the Act of both Houſcs, he could not 


Firit, 


ſpect, that That 


_ * but look upon it, as the higheſt of Scorns and Indignities z , 
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ce Firſt, to iſſue out Commands of Force againſt him; and 
ct after thoſe had appear d uſeleſs, to offer, by Petition, to 
2 4+" wa him to that which that Force ſhould have ef- 
« fected. 

N s faid, He concluded his Anſwer to their Petition with 
<« his Counſel to them, that they would joyn with him in ex- 
cc acting ſatisfaction for that unparallel d, and yet unpuniſned 
ce Action of Sr John Hetham; and that they would command 


his Fort, and Goods to be return'd to his own hands: that 


te they would lay down all pretences (under pretence of Ne- 
ce ceſſity, or declaring what is Law) to make Laws without 
*his Majeſty, and, by conſequence, but a Cipher of his Ma- 
© jeſty: that they would declare effectually againſt Tumults, 
cc and call in ſuch Pamphlets (puniſhing the Authors and 
te Publiſhers of them) as Seditiouſly endeavour to diſable his 
* Majeſty from protecting his People, by weakning, by falſc 
*« Aſperſtons d new falſe Doctrines, his Authority with 
te them, and their Confidence in him; the — of 


which Tumults, and Pamphlets, he faid, he would long 


© ſince have taken care, his Learned Council ſhould have 
ce been enabled to give in evidence, if, upon his former offer, 
te his Majeſty had recciv'd any return of encouragement from 
te them in it: and, he ſaid, if they did that, they would 
*then, and hardly till then, perſwade the World, that they 


* had diſcharged their Duty to God, the Truſt reſpoſed in 


© them by the People, and the Fundamental Laws, and Con- 
© ſtitutions of the Kingdom; and imploy'd their care, and ut- 
* moſt Power, to ſecure the Parliament (for, he ſaid, he was 
* {till a part of the Parliament, and ſhould be, till this well 


*remper'd Monarchy was turned to a Democracy) and to 


* prelerve the Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom; which, to- 
* gether with the Defence of the Proteſtant Religion, the 
* Laws of the Land, and his own juſt Prerogative (as a part 
* of, and a defence of thoſe Laws) had been the main end, 
* which in his Conſultations and Actions, he had propoſed 
*ro Himſelf. 5 | „„ 

Ix will be wonder'd at hereafter, that in a judging and 
diſcerning State, where Men had, or feem'd to have, thcir 
faculties of Reaſon, and Underſtanding at the height; in a 
Kingdom then unapt, and generally uninclined to War (how 
wantonly ſoever it hath ſince ſeem'd to throw away it's 


| Peace) thoſe Men, who had the skill and cunning, out of 


f-oward and peeviſh humours and indi ſpoſitions to compound 


Fears and [ealouſies, and to animate and inflame thoſe Fears 
and jcalouſies into the moſt prodigious, and the boldeſt Re- 
bellion, that any Age, or Country ever brought forth; who 
very well ſaw, and felt that the King had not. only, to a 

degree, 
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degree, wound himſelf out of that Labyrinth, in which, four 
Months before, they had involv'd him, with their Privileges, 
Fears, and 1 but had even ſo well informed the 
People, that they begun to queſtion both their Logick and 


their Law, and to ſuſpect, and cenſure the improvement, and 


gradation of their Fears, and the extent, and latitude of thcir 
Privileges; and that they were not only denied by the King, 
what they required, but that the King's Realons of his de- 
nial made very many conclude the unreaſonableneſs of their 
demands: I fay, it may ſeem ſtrange, that theſe Men could 


entertain the hope, and confidence to obtrude ſuch a Decla- 


ration, and Vote, upon the People, © That the King did 
«intend to make War againſt the Parliament; when the 

were ſo far from apprehending, that he would be able to get 
an Army to diſturb them, that they were moſt aſſured, he 
would not be able to get Bread to ſuſtain Himſelf three 


Months, without ſubmitting all his Counſels to their Con- 


duct, and Controle: and that the offering to impoſe it, did 
not awaken the People to an indignat ion, which might have 
confounded them: for, beſides their Preſumption in endea- 
vouring to Search, what the Scripture it ſelf told them was 
Unſearchable, the Heart of the King ; the very Law of the 


Land, whoſe defence they prerended, makes no concluſion 


of the intention of the meaneſt Subject, in a matter of the 
higheſt, and tendereſt Conſideration, even Treaſon it ſelf 
againſt the Life of the King, without ſome overt, unlawful 
AQ, from whence, and other circumſtances, the ill intention 
may be reaſonably made appear; and therefore, to declare 
that the King intended to make War againit his Parliament, 
when he had neither Ship, Habour, Arms nor Moncy, and 
knew not how to get any of them, and when he offer d to 
Grant any thirg to them, which they could pretend a juſti- 
hable reaſon for asking, was an undertaking of that Nature, 
that even the Almightineſs of a Parliament might have de- 
ſpair d to ſucceed in. 8 . 

Bor, notwithſtanding all this, they very well knew what 
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they did, and underſtood what infinite advantage that Votc 


would (as it did) bring to them; and that a Natural way 


| would never bring them to their unnatural end. The Power 


and Reputation of Parliament, they beliey'd, would impli- 
citly prevail over many; and amaze and terrify others from 
diſputing, or cenſuring what they did, and upon what 


grounds they did it. The difficulty was, to procure the judg- 
ment of Parliament; and to incline thoſe different Conſtitu- 


tions, and different Affections, to ſuch a Concurrence, as the 
judgment might not be diſcredited, by the number of the 
Diſſenters; nor wounded, or prejudiced by the — and 

rgu- 
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Arguments given againſt it: and then, their judgments of 


the Cure being to be grounded upon the nature, and infor- 


mation of the Diſeaſe, it was neceſſary to confine, and con- 
tract their fancies and opinions within ſome bounds, and li- 
mits: the myſtery of Rebellion challenging the ſame encou- 
ragement with other Sciences, to grow by; that there may 
be certain Poſtulata, ſome Principles and Foundations, upon 
which the main building may ſubſiſt. So, in the caſe of the 
Militia, an imminent danger muſt be firſt ſuppoſed, by which 
the Kingdom is in apparent hazard, and then the King's re- 
fuſal to apply any remedy againſt that danger, before the two 
Houſes would pretend to the Power of diſpoſing that Militia: 
it being too ridiculous to have pretended the natural and or- 
dinary juriſdiction over it: but, in caſe of danger, and dan- 


ger ſo imminent, that the uſual recourſe would not ſerve the 


turn, and for the ſaving of a Kingdom, which muſt other- 
wiſe be loſt, many Good Men thought it was reaſonable to 


apply a very Extraordinary prevention, without imagining 


ſuch a ſuppoſition might poſſibly engage them in any Action, 
contrary to their own Inclinations; and, without doubt, 
very many who frankly Voted that imminent neceſſity, were 


induced to it, as an Argument, that the King ſhould be there- 


fore importun'd to conſent to the Settlement; which would 
not have appear'd fo neceſſary a Requeſt, if the occaſion had 
not been important; never e that it would have 
been improved into an Argument to them, to adventure the 
doing it without the King's conſent. And it is not here un- 
ſeaſonable (how merry ſoever it may ſeem to be) as an in- 
ſtance of the Incogitancy, and Inadvertency of thoſe kind of 
Votes and Trantactions, to remember that the farſt Reſolu- 
tion of the Power of the Militia being grounded upon a ſup- 
polition of an imminent neceſſity, the Ordinance firſt ſent 
up, from the Commons, to the Lords, for the execution of 
the Militia, expreſſed an eminent neceſlity ; whereupon, ſome 


Lords, who underſtood the difference of the Words, and that 


an eminent neceſſity might be ſupplied by the ordinary pro- 
viſion, which, poſſibly, an imminent neceſſity might not ſafely 
attend, deſired a Conference with the Commons, for the 
Amendment; which, I remember, was at laſt, with great 
difficulty, conſented to: many (who, I preſume, are not yet 
grown up to conceive the difference) ſuppoſing it an unne- 


ceſſary contention for a Word, and ſo yielding to them, for 


ſaving, of time, rather than diſpute a thing which to them 
ſeem d of no great moment. 

Tur, who contriv'd this Scene, never doubted, but 
after a Reſolution what was to be done upon a Suppoſed ne- 


N ceſſity, they would eaſily, when they found it convenient, 


make 
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make that neceſſity Real. It was no hard matter to make 
the Fearful, apprehenſive of dangers; and the Jealous, of de- 
ſigns; and they wanted not Evidence of all kinds; of Letters 


from abroad, and Diſcoveries at home, to make thoſe appre- 


henſions formidable enough; and then, though, before the 
Reſolution, there was a great latitude in Law and Reaſon, 
what was Lawfully to be done, they had Now forcjudged 
themſelves, and Reloly'd of the Proper remedy, except they 
would argue againſt the Evidence ; which Uſually would 
have been to diſcountenance or undervalue ſome Perſon of 
notable reputation, or his Correſpondence ; and always to 
have oppoſed That that was of ſuch an Allay, as, in truth, 
did operate upon the Major Part. So, in the Caſe upon which 
we now diſcourſe, if they had in the moſt advantageous Ar- 
ticle of their fury, profeſſed the raiſing an Army againſt the 
King, there was yet that reverence to Majeſty, and that Spirit 
of Subjection and Allegiance in moſt Men, that they would 
have looked upon it with Oppoſition and Horrour: but De- 
fenſire Arms were more plauſible Divinity, and if the King 


ſhould commit ſuch an Outrage, as to levy War againſt his 


Parliament, to deſtroy the Religion, Laws, and Liberty of 
the Kingdom, Good men were periwaded, that ſuch a reſi- 
ſtance might be made, as might preſerve the Whole: and he 
that would have argued againlt this Theſis, beſides the Imper- 


tinency of arguing againſt a ſuppoſition, that was not like to 


be Real, and in which the Corrupt conſideration of Safety 
ſeem'd to bribe moſt Men, could never eſcape the cenſure 
of promoting Tyranny, and lawleſs Dominion. Then to in- 


cline Men to concur in the Declaration © Of the King's In- 


te tention to make War againſt the Parliament, they were 
perſwaded it might have a Good, and could have no ill ef- 
fect: the remedies, that were to be applied upon an Actual 
levying of War, were not juſtifiable upon the Intention; and 
the declaring this Intention, and the Dangers it carried with 
it to the King himſelf, and to all thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt him, 
would be a probable means of reforming ſuch Intention, and 
preventing the Execution: Inconvenience it could produce 
none (for the diſquieting or diſpleaſing the King was not 


thought Inconvenient ) if there were no progreſs in the ſup- 


poſed Intention; if there were, it were fit the whole King- 
dom ſhould ſtand upon it's Guard, and not be Surpriſed to ir's 
confuſion. 5 l = 
By theſe falſe and fallacious Mediums, the clearneſs of 
Men's underſtandings were dazled; and upon the matter, all 
their opinions, and judgments for the Future, captivated and 
r by their own Votes, and Determinations. For, 
ow eaſy a matter is it to make it appear to that Man, who 
5 —— conſented 
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conſented that the King intended to make War againſt the 
Parliament ; that when he ſhould Do it, he had broken his 
Oath, and diflolved his Government; and, that whoſoever 
ſhould affiſt him were Traytors; I ſay, how eaſy was it to 

r{wade That man, that he was obliged to defend the Par- 


iament; to endeavour to 1 That Government; and to 


reſiſt Thoſe Traytors? and, whoſoever conſiders that the 
nature of Men, eſpecially of Men in Authority, is inclined 
rather to Commit two errours, than to Retract one, will not 


marrel, that from this Root of unadviſedneſs, fo _ and 


tall Branches of miſchief have proceeded. And therefore, it 
were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who have the honour to be 


truſted in Publick Conſultations, were indued with ſo much 


natural Logick, to diſcern the conſequences of every publick 


Act, and Concluſion; and with ſo much Conſcience and 


Courage, to watch the firſt impreſſions upon their under- 
ſtanding and compliance: and that neither out of the Imper- 
tinency of the thing, which men are all apt to conclude out 


of impatiency of diſpatch; or out of Stratagem to make men 


Odious (as in this Parliament many forbore to oppoſe unrea- 
ſonable reſolutions, out of an opinion that they would make 
the Contrivers Odious) or upon any other (though ſecming 
never ſo Politick ) conſiderations, they conſent not to any 
Propoſitions, by which Truth or Juſtice are.invaded. I am 
confident, with very good Warrant, that many men have, 
from their Souls, abhorred every Article of this Rebellion ; 
and heartily deprecated the miſeries, and deſolation we have 
ſuffer d by ir, who hare Themfelves, with great alacrity and 
induſtry, contributed to, if not contrived, thoſe very Votes 
and Concluſions, from whence the Evils they abhor, have 
molt naturally and regularly flowed, and been deduced ; and 
which they could not reaſonably, upon their own conceſſions, 
contradict and oppoſe. 


Bur to conclude, a man ſhall not unprofitably ſpend his 
contemplation, that, upon this occaſion, conſiders the method 
of W (a method terribly remarkable in many Paſ- 


ſages, and upon many Perſons; which we ſhall be compelled 


to remember in this diſcourſe) that the ſame Principles, and 


the ſame Application of thoſe Principles, ſhould be uſed to 


the wreſting all Sovereign Power from the Crown, which 
the Crown had a little before made uſe of for the extending 
it's Authority, and Power, beyond it's bounds, to the pre- 
judice of the juſt Rights of the Subject. A ſuppoſed Neceſ- 
ſity was Then thought ground enough to create a Power, and 
a bare Averment of that Neceſſity, to beget a Practice to im- 
ole what Tax they thought convenient upon the Subject, by 
rits of Ship-money never before known; and a ſuppoſed 

c Neceſſity 
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Neceſſity now, and a bare Averment of that Neceſſity, is as 


coniidently, and more Fatally, concluded a good ground to 
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exclude the Crown from the uſe of any Power, by an Ordi- 


nance never before heard of; and the ſame Maxim of Salus 
Populi Suprema Lex, which had been uſed to the infringing the 
Libercy of the One, made ule of for the deſtroying the Rights 
of the other: only that of the Pfalmiſt is yet Inverted ; for 
many of thoſe, who were the Principal makers of the firſt 
Pit, arc io far from falling into it, that they have been the 
chiefeſt Diggers of the ſecond Ditch, in which ſo many have 
been confounded. | | 

Tr 0vG x they had yet no real Apprehenſion, that the King 
would be able, in the leaſt degree, to raiſe a Force againſt 


them, yet they were heartily enraged to find that he lived 


more like a King, than they wiſhed he ſhould ; that there was 


ſo great reſort to him from all parts : and that whereas little 
more than two months before, 

avow the waiting on him, Now the chief Gentlemen of a 
Counties Travelled to him, to render their Service; which im- 
plied a Difappcobation a! lealt, if noc a Contempt of the two 
Houles carriage towards him. The:cfore, to prevent this 


mitch:ef, they eaſiiy found exception to, and information 


aganit, ſome Perſons, who had reſorted to Jorł; whom they 
{ent the Serjeant of the Houle of Commons to apprehend, and 
bring thein before the Houſe as Delinquents, to Anſwer ſuch 
matiers, as ſhould be objected againſt them. In this Num- 
ber there was one Beckwith, a Gentleman of 7ork ſhire, who, 
as St John Hotham had ſent them word, had endeavour'd to 


corrupt ſome Otſicers of the Garriſon to deliver Hull up to the 

| King; this they declar'd to be a very heinous crime, and 
little leſs than High-Treafon, and therefore concluded hima 
Delinquent, and to be ſent for to attend them: it was thought 
ſtrangely ridiculous by Standers by, that S* John Hotham 


ſhould be juſtify'd for keeping the Town againlt the King, 
and another Gentleman be Voted a Delinquent for deſigning 


to recover it to it's Allegiance; and that They, who, but few 


days before, when the King had ſent a Warrant to require 
ippon to attend his Majeſty at 7ork, Re- 


is own Servants durſt — | 
I 


ſolv'd, and publiſhed their Reſolution in Print (as they did 


all things, which they concciv'd might diminiſh the Reputa- 


tion of the King, or his Authority) © That ſuch Command 


*from his Majelty was againſt the Law of the Land, and che 
Liberty of the Subject, and likewiſe {the Perſon being im- 
. 2 by Them to attend Their Service) againſt the Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and therefore, that their Serjeant-Major- 
* General of the Forces of London (that was his Style) ſhould 
continue to attend the Service of both Houſes according to 
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© their former Commands; ſhould expect that their Warrant 
ſhould be ſubmitred to by thoſe, who were waiting on the 
King, whoſe known legal Authority, ſevered from any thing 
that might be underſtood to relate to the Parliament, or it's 
Privileges, they had fo flatly contradicted and contemncd, 
that the fame day on which they redeem'd their Officer 
Skippon from his Allegiance, and Duty of going to the King, 
being inform'd, that the King had ſent a Writ ro Adjourn the 
Term (Midſummer Term) to York from Weſtminſter, which, 
without all queſtion, was in his power legally to do, they 
declared, That the King's removing of the Term to Tori 
from Weſtminſter, fitting the Parliament, was illegal; and 
Order'd, © That the Lord Keeper ſhould not iſſue out an 
© Writs, or Scal any Proclamation, to that purpoſe ; which 
was by him obſerv'd accordingly, notwithſtanding the King's 

Command for the Adjournment. | 

Wu x their Officer came to Jork for the apprehenſion of 
the Delinqueats, he found the ſame neglect There of the Par- 
liament, as was found Above of the King; and was fo ill 
increated by thoſe, whom he looked upon as his Priſoners, 
that if the King's extraordinary proviſion had not been inter- 
poſed, the Meſſenger would ſcarce have return d to have re- 
ported how uncurrent ſuch Warrants were like to be in Jork, 
and how perillous ſuch Voyages might prove to the Adven- 
turers: But how amazed, or ſurpriſed ſoever they ſeem d to 

be with this new contradiction, it was no more than they 
looked for; for their Dilemma was, if their Meſſenger re- 


turn d with his Prize, all the reſort to, and all the plory of 


| Dork was determined; for no man would repair thither, from 
whence the bare Voting him a Delinquent would remove him 
with thoſe other inconvenient Circumſtances of Cenſure, and 


Impriſonment: if He return d neglected and affronted, as they 


preſumed he would, they had a new Reproach for the King, 


Of protecting Delinquents againſt the juſtice of Parliament; 
which would be a new breach of their Privileges, as Heinous 
and Unpopular, as had yer been made, and for the vindica- 
tion whereof their Proteſtation would no leſs oblige them, 
than it had done on the behalf of the fire Members. And 
ſuch Votes they paſſed upon the return of their Officer; and 
had in rcadineſs prepared two voluminous Declarations to the 
People, which they publiſh'd about the ſame time; the One 
fill'd with all the reiterated Complaints, and invenom'd re- 
— of what had been done, or been Thought to have 
been done amiſs in the whole Reign of the King, to render 
his Perſon odious, or unacceptable; the Other underyaluing 
his Royal Power, and declaring againſt it, to make his Au- 
thority deſpiſed, at leaſt not Fear d. 
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t Tux firſt was of the ninetcenth of May, in which they 

e declar'd, * 

f Tuar the infinite Mercy, and Providence of the Al- I Dr - 
$ © mighty God had been abundantly manifeſted, ſince the be-! 
, Ee ginning of this Parliament, in great variety of Protections, „e Lords 
Ty «and Bleſſings; whereby he had not only delivered Them ve, My 
, ce from many wicked Plots and Deſigns, which, if they had ry. 1542. 


1, «on the Kingdom; but, out of thoſe Attempts, had pro- 
y * duced divers evident and remarkable Advantages, to the fur- 
rb *therance of thoſe Services, which they had been deſirous to 
d *perform to their Sovereign Lord the King, and to the 
| Church and State, in providing for the publick Peace, and 
h Proſperity of his Majelty, and all his Realms; which, in the 
's te preſence of the fame All- ſceing Deity, they proteſted to 
©<havc been, and {till to be, the only End of all their Coun- 
of *{els ard Endeavours; wherein they had Refoly'd to conti- 
r- c nue freed, and enlarged from all Private aims, Perſonal re- 
I © {pects, or Paſſions whatſoever, 1 
* IN which Relolution, they laid, they were nothing diſ- 
r- te couraged, although the Heads of the Malignant Party diſap- 
e- te pointed of their Prey, the Religion and Liberty of the 
1, *< Kingdom, which they were ready to ſeiſe upon, and de- 
n- * your before the Beginning of this Parliament, had (till per- 
to ce flited by new practices, both of force and ſubtility, to re- 
ey * cover the ſame again; for which purpoſe they had made 
e- t ſeveral Attempts for bringing up the Army; they afterwards 
of * projected the falſe Accuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and 
"IM © the five Members of the Houſe of Commons, which being 
im «in it ſelf of an odious Nature, they had yet ſo far prevail'd 
nd * with his Majelty, as to procure him to take it upon him- 
ey | K elf; bur when the unchangeable Duty and Faithfulneſs of 
g, * the Parliament could not be wrought upon, by ſuch a Fact as 
It ; ce that, to withdraw any part of their Reverence and Obe- 
dus * dience from his Majeſty, they had, with much Art and In- 
ca- e duſtsy, adviſed his Majeſty fo ſuffer divers unjuſt Scandals, 
m, te and Imputations upon tlie Parliament, to be publiſhed in 
nd * his Name, whereby they might make it odious to the Peo- 
nd | wb ple, and, by Their help, deſtroy that, which hitherto had 
the * been the only means of their own Pretervation. 3 
ne *Fok this purpoſe, they had drawn his Majeſty into the 
re- *« Northern Parts far from the Parliament; that fo falſe Ru- 
ave e mours might have time to get Credit, and the juſt Defences 
der of the Parliament find a more tedious, difficult, and diſad- 
ing © yantageous Accels, after thoſe falſe Imputations, and Slan- 
\u- ders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his Majeſty, 
*and his Subjects; which the more ſpeedily to effect, they 
HE Vol. I. Part 2. M m — had 


e taken effect, would have brought Ruine and Deſtruction up- 
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 *Remonſtranccs had rather irritated and imbitter'd,than any 
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te had cauſed a Preſs to be tranſported to 7ork , from whence 
© ſeveral Papers, and Writings of that kind were conveyed to 
call parts of the Kingdom, without the A@thority of the 
«Great Seal, in an unuſual and illegal manner, and without 
te the Advice of his Majeſty's Privy Council; from the greater 
and better part whereot having withdrawn himſelf, as well 
ce as from his Great Council of Parliament, he was thereby ex- 
ce poſed to the wicked and unfaithful Counſels of ſuch, as had 
© made the Wiſdom and Juſtice of the Parliament dangerous 
te to themſelves; and that danger they labour d to prevent by 


© hiding their own Guilt under the Name, and ſhadow of the 


*Kipg; infuſing into him their own Fears, and, as much as 
e in them lay, aſperſing his Royal Perſon and Honour with 
*their own Infamy; from both which it had always been as 
te much the Care, as it was the Duty, of the Parliament 
*to preſerve his Majeſty, and to fix the Guilt of all evil 


* Actions and Counſels upon thoſe who had been the Au- 


*thors of them. 3 
* AMONG divers Writings of that kind, they ſaid, They 


«the Lords and Commons in Parliament, had taken into 


« their conſiderations two printed Papers; the firſt containing 
tc Declaration, which they had receiv'd from his Majeſty in 
« Anſwer to that which had been preſented to his Majeſty 
ce from both Houſes at New-Market, the ninth of March 1641. 
*the other, his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both 


* Houſes, preſented to his Majeſty the 26th of March 1642. 
c Both which were filled with harſh Cenſures, and cauſleſs 


* Charges upon the Parliament; concerning which they held 
te it neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to the Kingdom; ſeeing they 
< found it very difficult to fatisfy his Majeſty, whom, to their 
te great grief, they had found to be ſo engaged to, and poſ- 
te {efled by thoſe miſapprehenſions, which evil Counſellors 
* have wrought in him, that their moſt humble and faithful 


te thing allay d, or mitigated the ſharp Expreſſions, which his 


| © Majeſty had been pleaſed to make in Anſwer to them; for 


© the manifeſtation whercof, and of their own Innocency, they 
e deſired that all his Majeſty's loving Subjects might take no- 
«tice of theſe Particulars : 5 

*Taty knew no occaſion given by them, which might 


e move his Majeſty to tell them, that in their Declaration, 
< preſentedat New-Market, there were ſome Expreſſions dif- 


c ferent from the uſual Language to Princes: neither did the 

te tell his Majeſty, either in Words or in Effect, that if he 
«did not joyn with them in an Act, which he conceiv'd might 
* prove prejudicial and dangerous to Himſelf, and the whole 
Kingdom, they would make a Law without Him, and — 
cc po e 


wn. 
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*pole it upon the People. That which they deſired, they 
* ſaid, was, that in regard of the Imminent Danger of the 
*©Kingdom, the Militia, for the Security of his Majeſty and 
© his People, might be put under the Command of ſuch noble 
*and faithful Perſons, as they had all cauſe to Confide in: 
*and ſuch was the neceſſity of this Prelervation, that they de- 
*clared, that if his Majeſty ſhould refuſe to joyn with them 
e therein, the two Houſes of Parliament, being the ſupreme 


Court and higheſt Council of the Kingdom, were enabled, 
* by their own Authority, to provide for the repulſing of ſuch 


*Imminent and Evident Danger, not by any New Law of 


© their own making, as had been untruly ſuggeſted to his 


* Majcſty, but by the moſt Ancient Law of the Kingdom, 

even that which is fundamental and eſſential to the Conſti- 

ce tution and Subſiſtance of ir. | 
*ALTHOVUGH they never deſired, they ſaid, to encourage 


te his Majeſty to ſuch Replies as might produce any conteſta- 


ce tion between him and his Parliament, of which they never 
ce found better effect, than loſs of Time, and hindrance of the 
ce Publick Affairs; yet they had been far from telling him of 
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* how little value his Words would be with them, much leſs 


te when they were accompanied with Actions of Love, and 


*Tuſtice. They ſaid, he had more reaſon to find fault with 


*thoſe wicked Counſellors, who had fo often bereaved Him 
* of the Honour, and his People of the Fruit of many gra- 
*cious Speeches which he had made to them, ſuch as thoſe 
© in the end of the laſt Parliament; that, on the word of a 
King, and as he was 2 Gentleman, he would redreſs the 
© Grievances of his People, as well out of Parliament, as in it. 
They asked, if the ſearching the Studies and Chambers, yea, 
* the Pockets of ſome, both of the Nobility and Commons, 
«the very next day; the Commitment of M. Bellacis, St Fohn 
e Hotham, and M* Crew; the continued Oppreſſions by Snip- 
* money, Coat and Conduct- mony; with the manifold Im- 
ce priſonments, and other Vexations thereupon, and other en- 
te ſuing Violations of the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom 


* (all which were the effects of evil Counſel, and abundantly 
ce declar d in their Remonſtrance of the State of the King- 
dom) were Actions of Love and Juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch 


* Words as thoſe? 
As gracious was his Majeſty's Speech in the beginning of 
te this Parliament; that he was Reſolv'd to put himſelf freely 


* and clearly upon the Love, and Affection of his Engliſh Sub- 


*jects. They asked whether his cauſleſs Complaints and 


e ſcalouſies, the urfjuſt Imputations fo often caſt upon his 


e Parliament, his denial of their neceſſary Defence by the Or- 
« dinance of the Militia, his dangerous abſenting himſelf from 
Mm 2 6e 
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te his Great Council, like to | ape ace ſuch a miſchievous Di- 
c viſion in the Kingdom, had not been more ſuitable ro other 
«Men's evil Counſels, than to his own Words? Neither, 
they ſaid, had his latter Speeches been better uſed, and pre- 
ce {erved by thoſe evil, and wicked Counſellors: Could an 
« Words be fullcr of Love and Juſtice, and thoſe in his An- 
*{wer to the Meſſage ſent to the Houſe of Commons, the 
ce 21ſt of Decemb. 1641. We do engage unto you ſolemnly the 
«Word of a King, that the Security of all, and every one of 
* you from Violence, is, and ever ſhall be, as much our Care, 


e as the Preſervation of Us and our Children? and could any 


c Actions be fuller of Injuſtice and Violence, than that of the 
« Atturney General, in falſly accuſing the fix Members of 
Parliament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within 
ce three or four days after that Meſſage? For the full view 
ce whereof, they defired the Declaration made of thoſe Pro- 
te ceedings might be peruſed ; and by thoſe Inſtances (they 
*could add many more) the World might judge who de- 
© ſerved to be taxed with diſvaluing his Majeſty's Words, 
* they who had, as much as in them lay, ſtain d and ſully d 


t them with ſuch foul Counſels; or the Parliament, who had 


c ever manifeſted, with joy and delight, their humble Thank- 
*fulneſs for thoſe gracious Words and Actions of Love and 
< Juſtice, which had been conformable thereunto. 

«Txt King, they ſaid, had been pleaſed to Diſavow the 


c having, any ſuch evil Counſel or Counſellors as were men- 
e tion d in their Declaration, to his Knowledge; and they 


t held it their Duty humbly to Avow there were ſuch; or 
© elſe they muſt ſay, that all the ill things done of late in his 
* Majeſty's name, had been done by Himſelf; wherein the 

* ſhould neither follow the Direction of the Law, nor the 41. 
*fe&ion of their own Hearts, which was, as much as might 
te be, to clear his Majeſty from all imputation of Miſgovern- 
* ment, and to lay the Fault upon his Miniſters. The falſc 
* accuſing of fix Members of Parliament; the juſtifying 
* Mr Atturney in that falſe accuſation; the violent coming to 
te the Houſe of Commons; the denial ofthe Militia ; the ſharp 
* Meſſages of both Houſes contrary to the cuſtoms of former 


Kings; the long and remote Abſence of his Majeſty from 


“Parliament; the heavy and wrongful Taxes upon both 
* Houſcs; the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented 


Party inthe Kingdom againſt them, were certainly the fruits 


t of very evil Counſels, apt to put the Kingdom into a Com- 
te buſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and to countenance 

« the Proceedings and Pretentions of the Rebels there: and 
© the Authors of theſe evil Counſels, they conceived, muſt 


nerds be known to his Majeſty; and they hoped Their la- 


« bouring 


| 
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te bouring with his Majeſty, to have thoſe diſcovered and 
brought to a juſt Cenſure, would not fo much wound his 
* Honour in the opinion of his good Subjects, as his labour- 
te ing to prelerve and conceal them. 

AN b whereas his Majeſty had ſaid, He could wiſh that 
ce his own immediate Actions which he avow'd, and his own 
Honour might not be ſo roughly cenſured under the com- 
* mon Style of evil Counſellors; they ſaid, that they could 
*allo heartily wiſh that they had not cauſe to make that Style 
te ſo common; but how often, and undutifully ſoever, thoſe 
wicked Counſellors ſhould fix their Diſhonour upon the 
King, by making his Majelty the Author of thoſe evil 
ce Actions, which were the effects of their own evil Counſels. 
“They his Majeſty's Loyal and Dutiful Subjects could uſe no 
ce other Style, according to that Maxim of the Law, The King 


ce can do no Wrong ; but if any ill were committed in matter 


© of State, the Council; if in matter of Juſtice, the Judges 


ce mult anſwer for it. 


«They ſaid, They had laid no Charge upon his Majeſty, 


which ſhould put him upon that Apology, concerning his 
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cc faithful and zealous Affection of the Proteſtant Profeſſion : 


ee neither did his Majeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt 


* Authority about him, by whom they had faid that deſign 
* had been potently carried on for divers years; and the 


rather wiſhed that the Mercies of Heaven, than the Judg- 


te ments, might be manifeſted upon them; but that there had 
been ſuch, there were ſuch plentiful and frequent Evidences, 
te that they believ d there was none, either Proteſtant or Pa- 
" fil. who had had any reaſonable view of the Paſſages of 
later Times, but, either in fear or hope, did expect a ſud- 
«dain iflue of that deſign. 
Tu V faid, They had no way tranſgreſſed againſt the 
« Act of Oblivion, by remembring the intended War againſt 
* Scotland, as a Branch of that Deſign to alter Religion by 


« thoſe wicked Counſels, from which God did then deliver 


e them, which they ought never to forget. 
c TnAr the Rebellion in Ireland was framed and che- 


e xiſhed by the Page, and Malignant Party in England, was 


«nor only affirm d by the Rebels, but, they ſaid, might be 
*clear'd by many other Proofs : the ſame Rebellious Prin- 
te cjples of pretended Religion, the ſame politick Ends were 
apparent in both, and their malicious Deſigns and Practices 
« were maſqued, and diſzuiſed with the ſame falſe colour of 
te their earneſt Zeal to vindicate his Majeſty's Prerogative, 
from the ſuppoſed oppreſſion of the Parliament. How much 
te thoſe treacherous Pretences had been countenanced , by 


_ ſome evil Council about his Majeſty, might appear in this 
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< that the Proclamation, whereby they were declared Tray- 
«tors, was ſo long withheld, as to the {econd of Fanuary, 
<« though the Rebellion broke forth in October before, and 
then no more than forty Copics appointed to be Printed; 
*with a ſpecial Command from his Majelty not to exceed 
that number; and that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, 
«jill his Majeſty's Pleaſure was further ſignify d, as by the 
Warrant appears, a true Copy whereot was annex d to this 
Declaration; ſo that a few only could take notice of it; 
c which was made more obſervable, by the late contrary Pro- 
ce ccedings againſt the Scots, who were in a very quick and 
e ſharp manner Proclaimed ; and thoſe Proclamations forth- 
* with diſperſed, with as much diligence as might be, through- 
ce Out all the Kingdom, and order'd to be read in all Churches, 
tc accompanied with Publick Prayers, and Execrations. An- 
« other Evidence of favour and countenance to the Rebels, 
*in ſome of Power about his Majcity, was this, that they 
te had put forth, in his Majeſty's Name, a cauſleſs complaint 
*2gainſt the Parliament, which ſpeaks the ſame Language of 
© the Parliament which the Y thereby to raiſe a be- 
*lief in Men's minds, that his Majcſty's Affections were alie- 
nated, as well as his Perſon was removed, from that his 


© Great Council. All which, they ſaid, did exceecdingly re- 


*rard the ſupplies of Ireland, and more advance the Pro- 
*ceedings of the Rebels, than any Jcalouſy or Miſappre- 


te henſion begotten in his Subjects, by the Declaration of the 


Rebels, Injunction of Roſetti, or Information of Triſtram 
Mhetcomb; ſo that conſidering the preſent State and Tem- 
te per of both Kingdoms, his Royal Preſence was far more 
te neceſſary here, than it could be in Ireland, for redemption 
* or protection of his Subjects there. : 
«Ax o whether there were cauſe of his Majeſty's great 
e Indignation, for being reproached to have intended Force 
*or Threatning to the Parliament, they deſired them to con- 
*{ider who ſhould read their Declaration, in which there 
te was no word tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly, 
*they ſaid, they had been more tender of his . Ho- 
**nour in that point, than he, whoſoever he was, that did 
c write that Declaration; where, in his 1 Name, he 
*did call God to witnefs, he never had any ſuch Thought, 


*or knew of any ſuch Reſolution of bringing up the Army; 
c which truly, they faid, would ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who 
*ſhould read the Depotition of M. Goring, the Information 


* of Mr Piercy, and divers other Examinations of M Wilmot, 
* M- Pollard, and others; the other Examination of Captain 
I, St Facob Aſhley, and St John Conjers; and conſider 


the condition and nature of the Petition, which was ſent 


© unto 
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. © unto S Jacob Aſhley, under the approbation of C. R. which 
* his Majeſty had now acknowledged to be his own Hand; 
e and, being full of Scandal to the Parliament, might have 
ce proved dangerous to the whole Kingdom, if the Army 
<< ſhould have interpoſed betwixt the King and them, as was 
* deſired. 
*Taey did not affirm that his Majeſty's Warrant was 
*granted for the Paſſage of Mi Fermyn, after the deſire of 
* both Houſes for reſtraint of his Servants; but only that he 
*©did paſs over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of ſuch a War- 
*rant, They knew the Warrant bore date the day before 
*their deſire; yet they ſaid, it ſeem'd ſtrange to thoſe, who 
* knew how great reſpect and power Mi Fermyn had in Court, 
*that he ſhould begin his Journey in ſuch haſte, and in Ap- 
*parel ſo unfit for Travel, as a black Sattin Suit, and white 
56 Boots, if his going away was deſign d the day before. 
«THe Accuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
te Members of the Houſe of Commons, was called a breach 
© of Privilege; and truly fo it was, and a very high one, far 
© above any fatisfaction, that had been yet given: for, they 
*a5k'd, how it could be laid to be largely fatisfy'd, ſo long 
*as his Majeſty labour'd to preſerve M* Atturney from pu- 
 <niſhment, who was the viſible Actor in it? So long as his 
* Majeſty had not only juſtify d him, but by his Letter de- 
*clar'd, that it was his Duty to accuſe them, and that he 
** would have puniſhed him, if he had not done it? So long 
* 25 thoſe Members had not the means of clearing their In- 
* nocency,and the Authors of that malicious Charge were un- 
* diſcover'd, though both Houſes of Parliament had ſeveral 
* times Petition d his Majeſty to diſcover them, and that, not 
te only upon the grounds of Common Juſtice, but by Act of 
Parliament, his Majeſty was bound to do it? So long as the 
*King refuſed to pals a Bill for their diſcharge, Mledging 
„ that the Narrative in that Bill was againſt his Honour; 
ec whereby he ſecm'd till to avow the Matter of that falſe and 
t ſcandalous Accuſation, though he deſerted the Proſecution, 
offering to pals a Bill for their Acquittal; yet with inti- 
© mation that they muſt deſert the avowing their own Inno- 
*cency, which would more wound them in Honour, than ſe- 
© cure them in Law? And in Vindication of that great Privi- 
lege of Parliament, they did not know that they had in- 
te vaded any Privilege belonging to his Majeſty, as had been 
calledg'd in that Declaration. 
te BU r, they ſaid, they looked not upon that only in the 
ce notion of a breach of Privilege, which might be, though the 
« Accuſation were true or falſe ; but under the notion of a 
« heinous Crime in the Atturney, and all other Subjects, who 
: M m 4. n 
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«had a Hand in it; a Crime againſt the Law of Nature, 
«againſt the Rules of Juſtice ; that Innocent Men ſhould be 

te charged with ſo great an Offence as Treaſon, in the face of 

ce the higheſt Judicatory of the Kingdom, whereby their Lives 

© and Elitatcs, their Blood and Honour were endanger'd, 

ce without Witneſs, without Evidence, without all poſſibi- 

ce lity of Reparation in a legal Courſe; yet a Crime of ſuch 

« 2 Nature, that his Majeſty's Commend 

te rant, than it can any other Act of Injuſtice. Theſe things 


ce which were evil in their own Nature, ſuch as a falſe Teſti- 


te mony or falſe Accuſation, could not be the ſubject of any 
« Command, or induce any obligation of Obedicnce upon any 
e Man, by any Authority whatſoever: therefore the Attur- 
© ney, in that caſe, was bonnd to have refuſed to execute ſuch 


- «4 Command, unleſs he had ſome ſuch Evidence or Teſti- 


© mony, as might have Warranted him againſt the Parties, 
te and be lyable to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould prove falſe; 


ce and it was ſufficiently known to every Man, and adjudg'd 


* in Parliament, that the King could be neither the Relator, 
* Informer, or Witneſs. If it ſhould reſt as it was, without 
4 further ſatisfaction, no future Parliament could be ſafe, but 
*rhat the Members might be taken, and deſtroy d, at plea- 
te ſure; yea, the very Principles of Government, and Juſtice 
© would be in danger to be {ioved. 5 
*THey ſaid, they did not conceive, that Numbers did 
te make an Aſſembly unlawful, but when either the end, or 
manner of their carriage ſhould be unlawful. Divers juſt 
* occaſions, might draw the Citizens to Weſtminſter ; where 
© many publick and private Petitions, and other Cauſes were 
* depending in Parliament; and why that ſhould be found 
te more faulty in the Citizens, than the reſort every day in the 
* Term of great Numbers to the ordinary Courts of Juſtice, 
they kflew not: that thoſe Citizens were notorioully pro- 


*voked, and aſſaulted at Weſtminſter by Colonel Lunsford , 


* Captain Ade, and others, and by ſome of the Servants of 


rhe Arch-Biſhop of Jork, was ſufficiently prov d; and that 


*afterwards they were more violently wounded, and moſt 


e barbaroufly mangled with Swords, by the Officers and Sol- 


«diers near Whit:-Hall, many of them being without Wea- 


te pons, and giving no cauſe of diſtaſte, was likewiſe proved 


«by {cveral Teltimonics; but of any Scandalous or Seditious 


* Miſdemcanours of T heirs, that might give his Majeſty good 
* cauſe to ſuppoſe his own Perlon, or thoſe of his Royal Con- 
* ſort or Children, to be in apparant danger, they had no 
© proof erer offer d to cither Houſe; and if there had been 
ffany complaint of that kind, it was no doubt the Houſes 
ff would have been as forward to joyn in an Order, for the 


N 


can no more War- 


r 
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te ſuppreſſing of ſuch Tumults, as they were, nor long before 
c upon another Occaſion, when they made an Order to that 
* purpoie; whereas thoſe Officers and Soldiers, which com- 
emitted that Violence upon ſo many of the Citizens at Myite- 
Hall, were cheriſhed and foſter'd in his Majeſty's Houſe; 
ce and when, not long after, the Common Council of London 
«preſented a Petition to his Majeſty for Reparation of thoſe 
*injuries, his Majeſty's Anſwer was, without hcaring the 
te proof of the Complaints, that if any Citizen were wounded 
cc or ill entreated, his Majeſty was confidently aſſured, that it 
* happend by their own evil, and corrupt Demeanours. 
tc THE V aid, they hoped, it could not be thought con- 


e trary to the Duty and Wiſdom of a Parliament, if many 
c concurring, and frequently reiterated, and renew'd Adver- 


te tilements from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other Parts; if the 
ce Sollicitations of the Pope's Nuncio, and their own diicon- 
*rentcd Fugitives, did make them jealous, and watchful for 
ce the ſafety of the State: and they had been very careful to 
* make their expreſſions thereof to eaſy, and ſo plain to the 
* Capacity and Underſtanding of the People, that nothing 
* might juſtly ſtick with them, with Reflection = the Per- 
ce ſon of his Majeſty: wherein they appeal'd to the judgment 
te of any indifferent Perſon, who would read and peruſe their 


on words. 


Tn E v faid, they muſt maintain the ground of their Fears 
*to be of that moment, that they could not diſcharge the 
* Truſt and Duty that lay upon them, unleſs they did apply 
te themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means, to which the Law 


553 


* had enabled them in caſes of that nature, for the neceſſary 


Defence of the Kingdom; and as his Majeſty did gra- 
Le ciouſly declare, that the Law ſhould be the meaſure of his 


* Power; fo did they moſt heartily profeſs, that they ſhould 
*always make it the Rule of their Obedience. Then they 


* Majeſty's Anſwer ; and ſaid, that the next point of their 
Declaration, was, with much caution, artificially paſſed over 
*by him who drew his Majeſty's Anſwer ; it being indeed 
«rhe Foundation of all Their Miſery, and his Majelly's 
* Trouble, that he was pleaſed to hear general Taxes upon his 


| Parliament, without any particular Charge, to which they 


* might give ſatisfaction; and that he had often conceiv'd 


| * obſerved, that there were certain Prudent Omiſfions in his 


* Diſpleaſute againſt particular Perſons, upon Milinformarion; 


v and although thoſe Informations, had been clearly proved 
veto be falſe, yet he would never bring the Accuſers to que- 
* ſtion ; which did lay an impollibility upon honeſt Men of 
*clearing themſelves, and gave an encouragement to fallc, 
and unworthy Perſons to trouble him with untrue and 
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ce groundleſs informations. Three particulars they had men- 
cc tion'd in their Declaration, which the Penner of his Ma- 
e jeſty's Anſwer had good cauſe to omit: the words ſuppoſed 
© to have been ſpoken at Kenſington; the pretended Articles 
cc 2gainſt the Queen; and the groundleſs Accuſation of the 
ce ſix Members of Parliament; there being nothing to be ſaid 
ce jn Defence, or Denial of any of them. 

Cod g NIS his Majeſty's defire to joyn with his 
< Parliament, and with his faithful Subjects, in defence of 
Religion, and the Publick good of the Kingdom, they ſaid, 
* they doubted not he would do it fully, when evil Coun- 
ce ſellors ſhould be removed from about him; and until that 
* ſhould be, as they had ſhew'd before of Words, ſo muſt 
te they alſo ſay of Laws, that they could not ſecure them 
* witneſs the Petition of Right, which had been follow'd with 
* ſuch an Inundation of illegal Taxes, that they had juſt 
te cauſe to think, that the payment of Eight hundred and twen- 
*ty thouſand Pounds, was an eaſy burthen to the Common- 
«wealth in exchange of them; and they could not but juſtly 
te think, that if there were a continuance of ſuch ill Cru 
* ſellors, and Favour to them, they would, by ſome wicked 
* device or other, make the Bill for the Triennial Parliament, 


cv and thole other excellent Laws mention d in his Majeſty's 


Declaration, of leſs value than words. That excellent Bill 
© for the continuance of this Parliament, they ſaid, was ſo ne- 
*ceflary, that without ir, they could not have raiſed fo great 
** Sums of Money for the Service of his Majeſty and the Com- 
* mon-wealth, as they had done, and without which the ruine 
* and deſtruction of the Kingdom, muſt needs have follow'd : 
*and, they were reſolv d, the gracious favour of his Majeſty, 
* expreſſed in that Bill, and the advantage and ſecurity which 
thereby they had from being Diſſolv d, ſhould not encou- 
* rage them to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been 
te fit to have been done. And they were ready to make it 
* good before all the World, that though his Majeſty had 
© paſſed many Bills very advantageous for the Subject, yet in 


| * none of them had they bereaved his Majeſty of any juſt, ne- 


* ceflary, or profitable Prerogative of the Crown. 

Tu v faid, they fo earneſtly deſired his Majeſty's Re- 
te turn to Landon, for that upon it, they conceived, depended 
*the very Safety, and Being of both his Kingdoms: and 
therefore they muſt proteſt, that as for the time paſt, nei- 
te ther the Government of London, nor any Laws of the Land, 
© had loſt their Life and Force for his Security, ſo for the 


Le future they ſhould be ready to do, or ſay any thing, that 


* might ſtand with the Duty, or Honour of a Parliament, 
** which might raife a mutual Confidence between his Majeſty 
A 


nd 
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* and them, as they did wiſh, and as the Affairs of the King- 
*domglid require. 

«Tavs far, they faid, the Anſwer to that, which was 
*called his Majeſty's Declaration, had led them. Now they 
came to that, which was entituled his Majeliy's Anſwer to 
* the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to him at 7ork the 
* 26 of March 1642. In the beginning whercof his Ma- 
e jeſty wiſhed, that their Privileges on all parts were lo ſtated, 
*that That way of Correſpondency might be preſerved with 
*that Freedom, which had been uſed of old. They aid, 
*they knew nothing · introduced by them, that gare any Im- 
*pediment thereunto; neither had they affirm'd their Pri- 
4 vileges to be broken, when his Majeſty denied them any 
te thing, or gave a Reaſon vhyg* could not grant it; or 
*that thoſe, who adviſed ſuch Denial, were Enemies to the 
Peace of the Kingdom, and Favourers of the Iriſh Rebel- 
*lion; in which Alperſion, that was turn'd to a general A.- 
*{erfion, which, in their Votes, was applied to a particular 
*cale ; wherefore they muſt maintain their Votes, that to 
*contradict that, which both Houſes, in the Queſtion con- 
*cerning the Militia, had declared to be Law, and Com- 
* mand it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of Privilege, 
and that thoſe, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himfclf 
from his Parliament, were Enemies to the Peace of the King- 
dom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be Favourers of the Re- 
*bellion in Ireland. The reaſons of both were evident, be- 
te cauſe, in the Firſt, there was as great a derogation from the 
IT ruſt and Authority of Parliament; and, in the Second, as 
much advantage to the proceedings, and hopes of the Re- 
te bels, as might be; and they held it a very cauſſeſs Impu- 
tation upon the Parliament, that they had therein any way 
impeached, much leſs taken away the Freedom of his Ma- 
*jeſty's Vote; which did not import a Liberty in his Ma- 
jeſty, to deny any thing how neceſſary ſoever for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Kingdom, much leſs a Licence to evil Coun- 
*{ellors, to adviſe any thing, though never ſo deſtructive to 
*his Majeſty and his People. 5 

*By the Meſſage of the twentieth of January, his Majclty 
had propunded to both Houſes of Parliament, that they 

would, with all ſpeed, fall into a ſerious Conſideration of 

all thoſe particulars which they thought neceſſary, as well 
for the upholding and maintaining of his Majeſty's Juit, and 
Regal Authority, and for the ſettling his Revenue, as for 
the preſent and future eſtabliſhing their Privileges; the 
free and quiet enjoying their Eſtates ; the Liberties of their 
'Perſons ; the Security of the true Religion, profeſſed in the 
Church of England; and the ſettling of Ceremonics, in {uch 
«a many 
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ce manner, as might take away all juſt Offence, and digelt it 
«into one entire Body. * 

*To that point of upholding, and maintaining his Royal 
* Authority, They ſaid, nothing had been done to the pre- 
*judice of it, that ſhould require any new Proviſion: to the 


* other of ſettling the Revenue, the Parliament had no way 
*abridg'd, or diſordered his juſt Revenue; bur it was true, 


te that much waſte, and Confuſion of his Majeſty's Eſtate, had 
*bcen made by thoſe evil and unfaithful! Miniſters, whom 
*he had imploy'd in the managing of it; whereby his own 
*ordinary Expences would hare been diſappointed, and the 
*« Safety of the Kingdom more endanger'd, if the Parliament 
* had not, in fome meaſure, provided for his Houſhold, and 
© for ſome of the Forts, mgge than they were bound to do; 
* and they were ſtill willing to ſettle ſuch a Revenue upon hi; 
* Majeity, as might make him live Royally, Plenrifully, and 
* Safely ; but they could not, in Wiſdom, and Fidelity to the 
c Common-wealth, do that, till he ſhould chooſe ſuch Coun- 
*{ellors, and Officers, as might order and diſpoſe it to the 
c Publick Good, and not apply it to the Ruine, and Deſtru- 
* ction of his People, as heretofore it had been. But that, 
* and the other matters concerning themſelves, being works 
of great Importance, and full of Intricacy, would require 

ſq long a time of Deliberation, that the Kingdom migh 
te be ruin d before they could effect them: Therefore they 


e thought it neceſſary, firſt to be Suitors to his Majeſty, fo to 


* order the Militia, that, the Kingdom being ſecured, the 
** might, with more eaſe and ſafety, apply themſelves to de 
* batc of that Meſſage, wherein they had been interruptec 


* by his —_— denial of the Ordinance concerning the 


© ſame; becauſc it would have been in vain for them to La 
**bour in other things, and in the mean time, to leave them 


* felves,naked to the Malice of ſo many Enemies, both a! 


* Home and Abroad; yet they had not been altogether negli 
* gent of thoſe things, which his Majeſty had been pleaſed t 
* propound in that Meſſage: They had agreed upon a Boo! 
« * of Rates in a larger proportion, than had been granted ti 
« any Of his Majeſty's Pred 
t ſupport of his Majeſty's Publick Charge; and had likewi! 


e prepared divers Propoſitions, and Bills, for Preſervation 


© their Religion and Liberties, which they intended ſhort. 
*to preſent to his Majeſty; and to do whatſoever was fit fa 
- Ethem, to make up that unpleaſant breach between his M. 
L jeſty and the Parliament. 

*WHeEREaAs divers exceptions had been taken concert 
*ing the Militia; Firſt, that his Majeſty never denied tb 
* Thing,bur accepted the Perſons (except for Corporations, 
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te only that he denied the May; to which they Anſwer d, 
« That that Exception took off London, and all other grear 
« Towns and Cities, which make a great part of the King- 
« dom ; and for the Way of Ordinance, it is ancient, more 
« ſpeedy, more eaſily alterable, and in all theſe, and other 


reſpects, more proper, and more applicable to the preſent 


« occaſion, than a Bill; which his Majeſty called the good 
Old Way of impoſing upon the Subjects: it ſhould ſeem, 
te that neither his Majeity's Royal Prageceſſors, nor their An- 
« ceſtors, had heretofore been of that opinion; 37 Edw. III. 
they ſaid, they found this Record, The Chancellor made 
Declaration of the Challenge of the Parliament; the King 
« defires to know the Griefs of his Subjects, and to redreſs 
« Enormities. The l day of the Parliament, the King de- 
« manded of the whole Eſtates, whether they would have ſuch 
te things as they agreed on, by way of Ordinance or Statute? 
*who Anſwer'd by way of Ordinance, for that they might 
« amend the ſame at their pleaſure; and fo it was. 

«Bur his Majcity objected further, that there was ſome- 
«what in the Preface, to which he could not conſent with 
te juſtice to his Honour and Innocence; and that thereby he 
« was Excluded from any power in the diſpoſing of it. Theſe 
© Objections, they laid, might ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed 
« would appear nothing, when it ſhould be conlider'd, that 
«nothing in the Preamble laid any charge upon his Majeſty, 
* or in the body of the Ordinance, that excludes his Royal 
e Authority in the diſpoſing, or execution of it: Bur only it 
as provided, that it ſhould be ſignify d by both Houſes 
* of Parliament, as that Channel, —— which it would be 
e heſt derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for which it 
«was intended; and let all the World judge whether the 
* had not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the 
*Kingdom ſhould rather be order'd according to the Advice, 
* or Direction of the great Council of the Land, intruſted by 
te the King, and by the Kingdom, than that the ſafety of the 
*King, Parliament, and Kingdom, ſhould be left at the de- 
* yotion of a few unknown Counſellors, many of them not in- 
*truſted at all by the King in any publick way, nor at all Con- 
*fided in by tho Kingdom. 
„Tukx wiſhed the Danger were not Imminent, or not 
«till continuing, but could not conceive, that the long time 
te ſpent in that Debate was evidence ſufficient, that there was 
no ſuch neceſſity or danger, but a Bill might eaſily have 
been prepared; for, when many cauſes do concur to the 
danger of a State, the interruption of any one might hinder 
*the execution of the reit, and yet the deſign be ſtill kept 
* on foot, for better opportunities. Who knew, whether — 
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ce ill ſucceſs of the Rebels in Mland had not hinder'd the In- 
cc ſurrection of the Papiſts here? Whether the preſervation 
* of the fix Members of the Parliament, falſely accuſed, had 
tc not prevented that Plot of the breaking the neck of this 
«Parliament, of which they were inform'd from France, not 
long before they were accuſed; Vet ſince his Majeſty had 
ce been pleaſed to expreſs his pleaſure rather for a Bill, than 
te an Ordinance, and that he ſent in one for that purpoſe, 
«they readily entertan d it; and, with ſome ſmall and ne- 
e ceſſary alterations, ſpecdily paſſed the fame. But contrary to 
te the cuſtom of Parliament, and their expectation, grounded 
te upon his Majeſty's own Invitation of them to that way, and 
c other reaſons manifeſted in ww prep concerning 
*rhe Militia of the fifth of M, ini ad of the Royal Aſſent, 
*rhey met with an abſolute Refuſal. 

«Fox their Votes of the fifteenth and ſixteenth of March, 
© they faid, if the Matter of thoſe Votes were according to 
* Law, they hoped his Majeſty would allow the Subjects to 
* be bound by them, becauſe he had faid, he would make 
*the Law the Rule of his Power; and if the Queſtion were, 
* whether thar were Law, which the Lords and Commons, 


had once declar'd to be fo, Who ſhould be the judge? Not 


* his Majeſty ; for the King judgeth not of Matters of Law, 
ce but by his Courts; and his Courts, though firting by his 
Authority, expected not his Aſſent in Matters of Law: nor 
*any other Courts; for they could not judge in that caſe, 
te becauſe they were Inferiour, no Appeal — to them from 
* Parliament, the judgment whereof is, in the eye of the Law, 
* the King's judgment in his higheſt Court, though the King 


ein his Perſon be neither preſent, nor affenting thereunto. 


te The Votes at which his Majeſty took exception were theſe: 


I. © Tr ar the King's Abſence ſo far remote from his Par- 
*liament, was not only an Obſtruction, but might prove a 
« Deſtruction to the Affairs of Ireland. | 

2. Tuar when the Lords and Commons ſhall declare 
« what the Law of the Land is, to have this not only que- 
© ſtion'd and controverted, but contradicted, and a Command 


that ir ſhould Not be obeyed, was a high Breach of the Pri- 


ce dilege of Parliament. 

„Tu ar thoſe Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to ab- 
<« {ent himfelf from the Parliament, are Encmies to the Peace 
te of the Kingdom, and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers 
c of the Rebellion in Ireland. 

Tuna the Kingdom had been of late, and ſtill was, in 


* ſo Imminent danger, both from Enemies abroad, and from 


«a Po- 
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«a Popiſh and Diſcontented Party at home, that there was 


an urgent, and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's 
« Subjects into a poſture of Defence, for the ſafeguard both 
ce of his Majeſty and his People. 

„Tuna the Lords and Commons, fully apprehending 
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tr this Danger, and being ſenſible of their own Duty, to pro- 


te vide a ſuitable Prevention, had in ſeveral Petitions, addreſſed 
e themſelves to his Majeſty for the ordering, and diſpoſing 
te the Militia of the Kingdom in ſuch a way, as was agreed 
* apon, by the wiſdom of both Houles, to be moſt effectual, 
and proper for the preſent Exigence of the Kingdom, yet 
* could not obtain it; but his Majeſty did, ſeveral times, re- 
e fuſe to give his Royal Aſſent thereunto. 

«THAT, in this Caſe of extreme Danger and his Ma- 
*;eſty's Refuſal, the Ordinance of Parliament, agreed upon 
by Lock Houſes, for the Militia, doth oblige the People, 
«and ought to be obeyed, by the Fundamental Laws of this 
* Kingdom. e 


By all which, they faid, it did appear, that there had 
ce been no colour of that Tax, that they went about to in- 
*rroduce a new Law, much leſs to exerciſe an Arbitrary 
power, but indeed to prevent it: for this Law was as old 
«15 the Kingdom; that the Kingdom muſt not be without a 
© means to preſerve it ſelf ; which that it might be done with- 
ec gut confuſion, this Nation had intruſted certain Hands with 
Power to provide, in an orderly and regular way, for the 
Good and Safety of the Whole; which Power, by the Con- 
« ſtitution of the Kingdom, was in his Majeſty, and in his 
«Parliament together: yet fince the Prince, being but one 
*Perſon, is more ſubject to accidents of Nature and Chance, 
* whereby the Common-wealth may be deprived of the Fruit 


* of that Truſt, which was, in part, repoſed in him; in caſes 


«of ſuch Neceſſity, that the Kingdom may not be inforced 
«preſently to return to it's firſt Principles, and every man 
ef: to do what is right in his own Eyes, without either 
«© Guide or Rule; the Wiſdom of this State hath intruſted 


*the Houſes of Parliament with a Power to ſupply, what 


*ſhould be wanting on the part of the Prince, as is evident 


*by the conſtant Cuſtom, and Practice thereof, in caſes of 


Nonage, natural Diſability, and Captivity ; and the like 
*realon doth, and muſt hold for the exerciſe of the ſame 
power in ſuch caſes, where the Royal Truſt cannot be, or 
eis not diſcharged, and that the Kingdom runs an Evident, 


and Imminent Danger thereby; which Danger having been 


*declar'd by the Lords and Commons in Parliament, there 
t needs not the Authority of any Perſon or Court to affirm, 
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cc nor is it in the power of any Perſon or Court to revoke that 
© judgment. 

T uE x faid, they knew, the King had ways enough, in 
ce his ordinary Courts of Jultice, to puniſh ſuch ſeditious Pam- 
* phlets and Sermons, as were any bes 6 prejudicial to his 
«Rights, Honour, and Authority; and if any of them had 


E been ſo inſolently violated and vilify'd, his Majeſty's own 


«been well informed of the Laws, have refu 


ce Council and Officers had been to blame, and not the Parlia- 
© ment: They never had reſtrain d any proceedings of that 
ce Kind in other Courts, nor refuſed any fit complaint to Them. 
ce The Proteſtation proteſted, had been referr'd by the Com- 
te mcns Houſe to a Committee, and, the Author being not 
te produced, the Printer committed to Priſon, and the Book 


«Yoted by that Committee to be burn d; but St Edward 


ce Deering, who was to make that Report of the Votes of that 
Committee, neglected to make it. The Apprentices Pro- 
ce teſtation was never complain d of; but the other ſeditious 
Pamphlet, Lo your Tents, O Iſrael, was once queſtion d, and 
ce the full proſecution of it was not interrupted by any fault 
<« of either Houſe, whoſe forwardneſs to do his Majeſty all 
te right therein might plainly appear, in that a Committee of 
ce Lords and Commons was purpoſely appointed, to take ſuch 
e Informations as the King's Council ſhould preſent concern- 
te ing ſeditious Words, Practices or Tumults, Pamphlets or 
cc Sermons, tending to the derogation of his Majeſty's Rights 
cc or Prerogative, and his Council had been enjoyn d by that 
© Committee, to enquire ang preſent them; who ſeveral 
« times met thercupon and received this Anſwer and Decla- 
ce ration from the King's Council, that they knew of no ſuch 
*thing as yet. : | 
Tu E x ſaid, if his Majeſty had uſed the Service of ſuch 
r One in penning that Anſwer, who underſtood the Laws 
ce and Government of this Kingdom, he would not have 
«thought it Legally in his power to deny his Parliament 
a Guard, when they ſtood in need of it; ſince every ordi- 
* nary Court hath it: neither would his Majcſty, if he had 
d ſuch a Guard 
ce as they deſired, it being in the power of Inferiour Courts 
te to command their own Guard; neither would he have im- 
te poſed upon them ſuch a Guard, under a Commander which 
te they could not have Confided in; which is clearly againſt 


_ the Privileges of Parliament, and of which they found very 


« defare, was not to grant a Guard to them, but in effect to 


* dangerous effects; and therefore deſired to have it diſchar- 
*-ed; But ſuch a Guard, and ſo Commanded, as the Houſes 
© of Parliament deſired, they could never obtain of his Maje- 
* ity ; and the placing a Guard about them, contrary to their 
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© ſet one Upon them: all which conſider d, they beliey'd, in 
ce the judgment of any Indifferent Perſons, it would not be 
ce thought ſtrange, if there were a more than ordinary reſort 


ce of People to Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came willingly, of their 


ce own accord, to be Witneſſes, and Helpers of the ſafety of 
e Them, whom all his Majeſty's good Subjects are bound to 
«© defend from Violence, and Danger; or that ſuch a Con- 


*courle as that (they carrying themſelyes quictly and peace- 
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« ably, as they did) ought in his Majeſty's apprehenſion, or 


ce could, in the interpretation of the Law, be held Tumul- 
© tuary and Seditious. | 

©THre-y faid, when his Majeſty, in that Queſtion of Vio- 
te Iation of the Laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them 
ce indefinitely, without any limitation of Time, although they 
te never ſaid, or thought any thing, that might look like a 
ce Reproach to his Majeſty, yet they had reaſon to remem- 
© ber that it had been otherwiſe, leſt they ſhould ſeem to de- 
te ſert their former Complaints, and Proceedings thereupon, 


Leas his Majeſty did ſeem but little to like or approve them; 


e for though he did acknowledge here that great miſchief, 


that grew by that Arbitrary Power then complain'd of; yet 


* ſuch were continually preferred and countenanced, as were 
*Friends, or Favourers, or Related to the chief Authors and 


Actors of that Arbitrary Power, and, of thoſe falſe colours, 


te and ſuggeſtions of Imminent danger and neceſſity, whercby 
* they did make it plauſible unto his Majeſty : and, on the 
** other fide, ſuch as did appear againſt them were daily diſ- 
* countenanced, and diſgraced: which whilſt it ſhould be ſo, 
*they had no reaſon to believe the difeale to be yet killed, 
ce and dead at Root, and therefore no Reaſon to bury it in 
* Oblivion ; and, whilſt they beheld the Spawns of thoſe 
* miſchievous Principles cheriſhed, and foſter'd in that new 


* generation of Counſellors, Friends and Abettors of the for- 


© mer, or at leaſt Concurring with them in their Malignancy 


«againſt the 2 of this Parliament, they could not 
c 


lves ſecure from the like, or a worſe danger. 
TRE V obſery'd, the Penner of his Majeſty's Anſwer be- 
te ſtowed here an admonition upon the Parliament, bidding 
*them take heed They fell not upon the ſame errour, upon 
te the ſame ſuggeſtions; but, they ſaid, he might well have 
* {pared that, till he could have ſhewed wherein they had 


*excrciſed any power, otherwiſe than by the Rule of the 


" * 
Law; or could have found a more Authentick, or a Higher 


judge in matters of Law, than the high Court of Parlia- 


ment. 
I was declar'd in his Majeſty's Name, that he reſolv'd 
*to keep the Rule Himſelf, and, to his power, to require 
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te the ſame of all others. They faid, they muſt needs ac- 
« knowledge, that ſuch a reſolution was like to bring much 
© happineſs, and bleſſing to his Majeſty, and all his King- 
« Joms; yet, with humility, they muſt confeſs, they had not 
ce the Fruit of it in that Caſe of the Lord Kimbolton, and the 
Other five Members, accuſed contrary to Law, both Com- 
mon and the Statute Law; and yet remained unſatisfy d: 
Which Caſe had been remember'd in their Declaration, 
ce 25 a ſtrange and unheard of Violation of their Laws: But 
«the Penner of that Anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, 
t hoping that many would read his Majeſty's Anſwer, which 
«had been fo carefully diſperſed, who would not read their 
ce Declaration. „ 

Wu ERE AS, after their ample thanks, and acknowledg- 
te ment of his Majeſty's favour in paſſing many good Bills, 


te they had ſaid, that truth and neceſſity inforced them to add 


re this, that in, or about the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome 
e Deſign or other had been on foot, which, if it had taken 
tc effect, would not only have 2 them of the Fruit of 
te thoſe Bills, but would have reduced them to a worſe con- 
te dition of confuſion, than that wherein the Parliament found 
te them: it was now told them, that the King muſt be moſt 
*ſenſible of what they had caſt upon him, for the requital of 
© thoſe good Bills; whereas, out of their uſual tenderneſs of 
ce his Majeſty's honour, they did not mention Him at all 
bur fo injurious, they ſaid, were thoſe wicked Counſellors 
eto the Name, and Honour of their Maſter and Soveraign, 
* that as much as they could, they laid their own Infamy and 
« Guilt upon his Shoulders. 
HERE, they obſerved, God alſo was called to witneſs 
_ his Majeſty's upright intentions at the paſſing of thoſe 
*Laws; which, they ſaid, they would not queſtion, neither 
* did they give any occaſion for ſuch a folemn Aſſeveration, 


as that was; the Devil was likewiſe defied to prove there 


* was any Deſign, with his Majeſty's knowledge or privity. 
** That might well have been ſpared ; for they ſpake no- 
*thing of his Majeſty : but ſince they were fo fi taxed, as 
e to have it affirmed, that they had laid a falſe, and notorious 
*Imputation upon his Majeſty, they thought it neceſſary, 


*for the juſt defence of their own Innocency, to cauſe the 


* Oaths and Examinations, which had been taken, concern- 
ing the Deſign, to be publiſhed in a full Narration, for ſa- 
<risfaQtion of all his Majeſty's Subjects; out of which they 
* would now offer ſome — Particulars, by which the world 


* might judge, whether they could proceed with more tender- 


*neſs towards his Majelty, than they had done. Mr Goring 


_ *confefled, that the King firſt asked him, whether he were 


© engaged 
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© engaged in any Cabal concerning the Army? and command- 
*ed him to joyn with Mi Piercy, and Me Fermyn, and ſome 
*others whom they ſhould find at Mr Piercy's Chamber; 
* where they took the Oath of Secrecy, and then debated of 
* a deſign propoſed by Mi Fermyn, to ſecure the Tower, and 
*to conſider of bringing up the Army to London: and Cap- 
* tain Leg confeſſed, he had received the draught of a Pe- 
© tition, in the King's preſence ; and his Majeſty acknow- 
*ledgeth, it was from his own hand: and whoſocycr reads 
ce the Sum of that Petition, as it was proved by the Teltimon 

© of Sr Facob Aſhley, St Fohn Conyers, and Captain Leg, will 
ce eaſily perceive tome Points in it, apt to beget in them ſome 
© Diſcontents againſt the Parliament. And could any Man 
* believe there was no Deſign in the Accuſation of the Lord 
© Kimbelton, and the reſt, in which his Majeſty doth avow 


ce himſclf to be both a Commander, and an Actor? Theſe 


ce things being ſo, it would cafily appear to be as much a- 
ce gainſt the Rules of Prudence, that the Penner of that An- 
*{wer ſhould entangle his Majeſty in that unneceſſary Apo- 
© logy, as it was againſt the Rules of ſuſtice, that any Repa- 
te ration from them ſhould be either yielded or demanded. 


I was 1 in his Majeſty's Name, that he is truly 
« ſenſible of 


te effectual to caſe them of thoſe burdens, that was, to joyn 
«with his Parliament in preſerving the Peace of the King- 
* dom, which, by his Abſence from them; had been much 
c endanger'd; and which, by hindering the voluntary Ad- 
* ventures for the recovery en and diſabling the Sub- 
e jects to dilcharge the great Tax impoſed on them, was like 
*to make the War much more heavy to the Kingdom. And 
ce for his Majeſty's wants, the Parliament had been no cauſe 
e of them; They had not diminiſhed his juſt Revenue, but 


e had much eaſed his Publick Charge, and ſomewhat his 


Private; that they ſhould be ready in a Parliamentary way, 
ce to ſettle his Revenue in ſuch an Honourable proportion, as 
* might be anſwerable to both, when he houl 
«into ſuch a poſture of Government, that his Subjects might 
*be ſecure to enjoy his juſt Protection for their Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties. : 4 5 
Tu Ex faid, they never refuſed his Majcſty's gracious 
* Offer, of a free and general Pardon, only they ſaid, it could 
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the Burthens of his People; which made them 
ce hope that he would take that courſe, which would be moſt 


d put himſelf 


be no Security to their preſent Fears and Jcaloufies : and 


they gave a Reaſon for it; that thoſe Fears did not ariſe 
cout of any Guilt of their own Actions, but out of the evil 
«Deſigns and Attempts of others; and they left the World to 
* judge, whether They therein had deſerved ſo heavy pes? 
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ce and Exclamation ? (That it was a ſtrange World, when 
te Princes profer d Favours were counted Reproaches: ſuch 
«were the words of his Majeſty's Anſwer) who did eſteem 
te that Offer as an Act of Princely Grace and Bounty, which, 
ce ſince the Parliament begun, they had humbly deſired they 


© might obtain, and did {till hold it very neceſſary, and ad- 


te vantageous for the generality of the Subject, upon whom 
te the Taxes and Subſidies lic heavieſt: but, they ſaid, they 
« ſaw, upon every Occafion, how unhappy they were in his 
* Majeſty's miſapprehenſions of their Words, and Actions. 
“TRE V faid, they were fully of the King's mind, as it 


© was there declared, that he might reſt ſo ſecure of the Aﬀe- 


te ctions of his Subjects, that he ſhould not ſtand in need of 
* Forreign Force to preſerve him from Oppreſſion; and were 
* confident, that he ſhould never want an abundant evidence 
* of the good Wiſhes, and Aſſiſtance of his whole Kingdom; 
* efpecially if he would be pleaſed to hold to that gracious 
**Reſolution of building upon that ſure Foundation, the Law 


_ * of the Land; but why his Majeſty ſhould take it ill, that 


*they, having received Informations ſo deeply concerning 
tothe ſafety of the Kingdom, ſhould think them fit to be con- 
e ſider d of, they could not conceive; for although the Name 


c of the Perſon was unknown, yet that which was more Sub- 


*ſtantial to the probability of the report was known, thart is, 
that he was ſervant to the Lord Digby ; who, in his pre- 


e ſumptuous Letter to the Queen's Majeſty, and other Let- 


ce ters to St Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome wicked Propo- 


e ſition, ſuitable to that Information; but that this ſhould 


*require Reparation, they held it as far from Juſtice, as it 
* was from Truth that they had mixed any Malice with thoſe 
*Rumours, thereby to feed the Fears and jealouſies of the 


e people. 


Ir was affirmed, that his Majeſty was driven From them, 
t but not By them; yet perchance, they faid, hereafter, if 
«there ſhould be opportunity of gaining more credit, there 
* would not be wanting who ſhould ſuggeſt unto his Majeſty, 


that it was done By them: and if his Majeſty were driven 


*from them, they hoped it was not by his own Fears, but 
by the Fears of the Lord Digby, and his Retinue of Cava- 
*liers; and thoſe no Fears of any Tumultuary violence, but 


* of their juſt puniſhment for their manifold infolence, and 


intended violence againſt the Parliament: And this was ex- 


e preſſed by the Lord Digby himſelf, when he told thoſe Ca- 


Traliers, that the principal cauſe of his Majeſty's going out 
of Town, was to faye Them from being trampled in the 


*Dirt: but of his Majeſty's Perſon, there was no cauſe of Fear ; 


«in the greateſt heat of the People's Indignation, after the 
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* Accufation, and his Majeſty's violent coming to the Houſe, 
e there was no ſhew of any evil intention againſt his Regal 
«Perſon ; of which there could be no better Evidence than 
this, that he came the next day without a Guard into the 
City, where he heard nothing but Prayers and Petitions, no 
** Threatnings, or irreverent Speeches, that might give him 


c any juſt occaſions of Fear, that they had heard of, or that 


* his Majelty expreſſed; for he ſtay d near a week after at 
e Mhite-Hall, in a ſecure and peaceable Condition; whereby 


they were induced to believe, that there was no difficulty, 


e or doubt at all, but his Majeſty's reſidence near London might 
te be as ſafe, as in any part of the Kingdom. They ſaid, they 
«were molt aſſured 4 the faithfulneſs of the City, and Sub- 
*urbs; and for themſelves, they ſhould quicken the Vigour 
*of the Laws, and Induſtry of the Magiſtrate, the Authority 
© of Parliament, for the ſuppreſſing of all Tumultuary Inſo- 
*lency whatſoever, and for the vindicating of his Honour 


from all 8 and inſolent Scandals, if any ſuch 


© ſhall be found to be raiſed upon him, as were mention'd in 
e that Anſwer: and therefore they thought ir altogether un- 
*necellary, and excceding inconvenient, to Adjourn the Par- 
*liament to any other place. 

*WHERE the deſire of a good underſtanding betwixt the 
*King and Parliament, was on both fides fo earneſt, as was 
there profeſſed by his Majeſty to be in Him, and they had 


* ſufficiently teſtify d to be in Themſelves, it ſeem'd ſtrange 


te they ſhould be, they faid, ſo long aſunder ; it could be no- 
ce thing elſe but evil and malicious Counſel in r 
* their Carriage to his Majeſty, and in diſpoſing his Favour 


to them. And as it ſhould be far from them to take any 


* advantage of his Majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtreights, as to deſire, 
te much leſs compel him to that, which his Honour or In- 
te tereſt might render unpleaſant, or grievous to bim; ſo, 
they hoped, his Majeſty would not make his own Un- 
« dertanding or Reaſon the Rule of his Government ; but 
ce would ſuffer himſelf to be aſſiſted with a Wiſe and Pru- 


dent Council, that might deal faithfully betwixt Him and 
© his People: and that he would remember, that his Reſo- 


te lutions did concern Kingdoms; and therefore ought not 


4 to be moulded by his own, much leſs by any Private Per- 


ce ſons, which was not alike proportionable to fo great a 
© Truſt: And therefore they Nil deſired and hoped, that his 
ce Majeſty would not be guided by his own Underſtanding, 
cc or think thoſe Courſes, Streights and Neceſſities, to which 
ce he ſhould be adviſed by the Wiſdom of both Houſes of 


«Parliament, which are the Eyes in the Politick Body, where- 


« by his Majeſty was by the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
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«to diſcern the difference of thoſe things, which concern 
«the Publick Peace and Safety thereof. 

THE faid, they had given his Majeſty no cauſe to ſay, 
te that they did mainly value the diſcharge of his Publick 
te Duty; whatſoever Acts of Grace or Juſtice had been done, 
te they proceeded from his Majeſty ” the Advice and Coun- 
e ſel of his Parliament, yet they had and ſhould always An- 
*{wer them with conſtant Gratitude, and Obedience, and 
te Affection; and although many things had been done, ſince 
«this Parliament, of another nature, yet they ſhonld not 
*ceaſe to defire the continued Protection of Almighty God 
te upon his Majeſty, and moſt humbly Petition him to caſt 
te from him all thoſe evil, and contrary Counſels, which had, 
*in many particulars formerly mention d, much detracted 
© from the Honour of his Government, the Happineſs of his 
* own Eſtate, and Proſperity of his People. 

“Ax D having paſſed ſo many Dangers from abroad, fo 
© many Conſpiracies at Home, and brought on the Publick 
* Work fo far, through the greateſt Difficulties that ever ſtood 


in oppoſition to a Parliament, to ſuch a degree of ſucceſs, 


te that nothing ſccm'd to be left in the way able to hinder 
*rhe full Accompliſkment of their defires, and Endeavours 
*for the Publick Good, unleſs God in his Juſtice did ſend 
**a grievous Curſe upon them, as to turn the ſtrength of the 
Kingdom againſt it ſelf, and to effect that by their own 
* Folly and Credulity, which the Power and Subtilty of their 
“Enemies could nor attain; that was, to divide the People 
* from the Parliament, and to make them ſerviceable to the 

*Ends, and Aims of thoſe who would deſtroy them: There- 


* moſt deſperate, and miſchievous Plot of the Malignant Party, 
*that was acted and proſecuted in many parts of the King- 
*dom, under plaufible notions of ſtirring them up to a care 
e of preſerving the King's Prerogative ; maintaining the Diſ- 


_ Ecipline of the Church; upholding and continuing the Re- 


*yerence and Solemnity of God's Service; and encouraging 
* of Learning: And, upon thoſe grounds, divers mutinous 

< Petitions had been framed in London, Kent, and other Coun- 
*ties; and ſundry of his Majeſty's Subjects, had been ſolli- 

*cired to declare themſelves for the King againſt the Par- 
*liament; and many falſe and foul Aſperſions had been caſt 
ce upon their — 2 as if they had been not only negli- 
gent, but averſe in thoſe Points; whereas they deſired no- 


thing more, than to maintain the purity and power of Re- 


© ligion, and to honour the King in all his juſt Prerogatives; 
*and for encouragement and advancement of Piety and 
Learning, they had very earneſtly endeavour d, and ſtill did, 
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*to the utmoſt of their Power, that all Pariſhes might have 
«Learned, Pious, and Sufficient Preachers, and all ſuch 
cc Preachers, competent Livings. 

MAN other Bills and Propoſitions, they ſaid, were in 
preparation, for the King's Profit and Honour, the People's 
te Safety and Proſperity; in the proceedings whereof, they 
ce were much hinder'd by his Majeſty's Abſence from the Par- 
ce liament; which was altogether contrary to the uſe of his 
ce Predeceſſors, and the Privilege of Parliament, whereby their 
*time was conſumed by a multitude of unneceſſary Meſſages, 
*and their Innocency wounded by cauſleſs and ſharp In- 
ce vectives; yet they Tas not but they ſhould overcome 
Leall this at laſt, if the People ſuffer not themſelves to be de- 
*luded with falſe and ſpecious ſhews, and fo drawn to be- 
**tray Them to their own undoing, who had ever been wil- 
ling to hazard the undoing of themſelves, that they might 
© not be betrayed, by their neglect of the Truſt repoſed in 
**them: Bur if it were not poſſible they ſhould prevail here- 
ein, yet they would not fail, through God's Grace, till to 
e perſiſt in their Duties, and to look beyond their own Lives, 
*Eftates and Advantages, as thoſe who think nothing worth 
the enjoying without the Liberty, Peace, and * of the 
Kingdom; nor any thing too to be hazarded in diſ- 
ve charge of their Conſciences, for the obtaining of it: And 
* ſhould always repoſe themſelves upon the Protection of 
* Almighty God, which, they were confident, would never 


*be wanting to them (while they ſought His Glory) as they 


* had found it, hitherto, wonderfully going along with them, 
ce in all their Proceedings. 

Wiru this Declaration they publiſhed the Examinations 
of Me Gering, Mr Piercy's Letter to the Earl of Northumber- 
land; which were the great Evidence they had of the Plot 
of bringing up the Army, to awe the Parliament; and feve- 


ral other Letters and Depoſitions, or rather ſuch parts of De- 


poſitions, as contributed moſt to their purpoſe. For the truth 
of as they never publiſhed, ſo much — ** Houſes which 
| were to Judge, many Depoſitions of Witneſſes, whole Telti- 
- monies, in a manner, vindicated the King from thoſe Aſper- 
ſions, which they had a mind ſhould ſtick upon him for many 
ſuch there were) ſo of thoſe which they did publiſh, they 
left out many parts, which, being added, would cither have 
obſcured, or contradicted, or diſcredited much of that, out 
of which they made the People believe much to the King's 
diſſervice, And yet with all thoſe ill Arts and Omiſſions, I 
preſume many, who without paſſion do now read thoſe De- 
ſitions {for they are in all hands to be read) do much mar- 
vel how ſuch concluſions could reſult to his Majeſty's diſad- 
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vantage, out of the worſt part of all that Evidence; which 
could not, naturally, carry that ſenſe to which it was wreſted. 
As our this time (which I ſhall mention before the other 
Declaration, becauſe it interven'd) there happen d an Acci- 
dent, that gave them much trouble, and the more, becauſe un- 
looked for, by the Lord Keeper's quitting them and reſort- 
ing to Tork, by which the King got the poſſeſſion of his own 
Great Seal; which by all Parties was, at that time, thought 
a moſt conſiderable advantage. The King was very much 
unſatisfy d with the Lord Keeper Littleton; who did not a 
pear fo uſeful for his Service as he expected, and, from " 
time of the Accuſing the Members, had loſt all his Vigour, 
and inſtead of making any oppoſitions to any of their extra- 
vagant Debates, he had filently ſuffer d all things to be car- 
ried ; and not only declined the performing the Office the 
King had enjoyn'd him, with reference to the Earls of Eſſex 
and Helland ( before mention'd ) but very much complied 


with, and courted that Party of both Houſes, which frequently 


reſorted to him; and of late in a queſtion, which had been 
ut in the Houſe of Peers, in the point of the Militia, he 
had given his Vote both againſt the King and the Law, to 
the infinite Offence and Scandal of all thoſe who adhered to 

the King. 3 oy 
H E was a Man of great Reputation in the profeſſion of the 


Law; for Learning, and all other Advantages, which attend 


the moſt Eminent Men; he was of a very good Extraction 
in Shrop-ſhire, and inherited a fair Fortune, and Inheritance 
from his Father ; he was a handſome, and a proper Man, of 
a very graceful Preſence, and notorious for Courage, which, 
in his Youth, he had manifeſted with his Sword ; he had taken 
great you in the hardeſt, and moſt knotty part of the Law, 
as well as that which was more cuſtomary, and was not only 
very read 22 in the Books, but exceedingly verſed 
in 3 in ſtudying and examining whereof, he had kept 
Mr Selden company, with whom he had great friendſhip, and 


who had much aſſiſted him; ſo that he was looked * 


the beſt Antiquary of the Profeſſion, who gave himſel 
to Practice; and, upon the meer ſtrength of his own Abi- 
lities, he had raiſed himſelf into the firſt rank of the Pra- 


cticers in the Common Law Courts, and was choſen Recor- 


der of London before he was called to the Bench, and grew 


preſently into the higheſt Practice in all the other Courts, 
as well as thoſe of the Law. When the King looked more 


narrowly into his buſineſs, and found that he ſhould have 


much to do in Meſtminſter-Hall, he removed an old, uſeleſs, 


illiterate Perſon, who had bcen put into that Office by the 


farour of the Duke of Buckingham, and made Littleton his 


Sollicitor | 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
Sollicitor General, much to his Honour, but not to his Pro- 
fit; the obligation of Attendance upon that Office, depriving 
him of much benefit he uſed to acquire by his Practice, be- 
fore he had that relation. Upon the death of my Lord Co- 
ventry, Finch being made Keeper, He was made Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, then the beſt Office of the Law, and 
that which he was wont to fay, in his highelt Ambition, in 
his own private wiſhes, he had moſt deſired; and it was in- 
decd the Sphere in which he moved moſt gracefully, and 


with moſt advantage, being a Maſter of all that Learning 
and Knowledge, which that Place required, and an excel- 


lent Judge, of great Gravity, and above all ſuſpicion of Cor- 
ruption. f e 

Wu IIS t he held this Place, ho was by the favour of the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Earl of Strafford , who 
had a great eſteem of him, recommended to the King to be 
called to the Council Table, where he kept up his good 
Name; and, upon the Lord Finch's leaving the Kingdom, in 
the beginning of the Parliament, he was thought, in many re- 
ſpects, to be the fitteſt to be entruſted in that Office; and, 
upon the deſire of the Earl of Strafford after he was in the 
Tower, was Created a Baron, out of expectation that, by his 
Authority and Knowledge of the Law, he would have been 
of great uſe in reſtraining thoſe extraordinary, and unwar- 
rantable Proceedings; bur, from the time he had the Grear 
Seal, he ſecm'd to be out of his Element, and in {ome per- 
plenty and irreſolution in the Chancery ir ſelf, though he 


ad great experience in the practice, and proceedings of that 
Court; and made not that difpatch, that was expected, at the 
Council Table; and in the Parliament he did not preſerve 


any dignity ; and appear d ſo totally diſpirited, that few Men 
ſhewed any reſpect to him, but they who moſt oppoſed the 
King, who indeed did excecdingly apply themſelves to him, 


and were with equal kindneſs received by him. This won- 


derful alteration in him, his Friends believed to have proceed- 
ed from a great ſickneſs, which had ſeiſed upon him quickly 
after he was Created a Baron, inſomuch as every Man be- 
lieved he would die; and by this means, he did not attend the 


Houſe in ſome Months; and fo perform'd none of thole Of- 


fices toward the Earl of Strafford, the expectation whereof 
had been the ſole Motive to that Promotion: From that time 


he never did appear the fame Man; but ſure there were other 


Cauſes for it, and he was poſſeſſed with ſome melancholy ap- 
prehenſions, which he could not Maſter, and had no Friend 

to whom he durſt entirely communicate them. 
Mr Fhde, one of thoſe who was molt truſted by the King 
in the Houſe of Commons, and had always a great reſpect 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
for the Keeper, was as much troubled at his behaviour, as ce th 
any Man; and uſing frequently to go to him, went upon that 64 
occaſion; and with great freedom and plainneſs, told him, | 

* How much he had loſt the eſteem of all Good Men, and his 
ce that the King could not but be exceedingly diffatisfy'd with | | «rc 


| ce him; and diſcourſcd over the matter of that Vote. Though ce th 

| he did not know, that the King did at that time put fo great « 1 

a ſecret Truſt in Mi Hyde, yet he knew very well, that the &« hi 

King had a very good opinion of him, and had heard his Ma- < 1: 

jeſty ofen, from the beginning of the Parliament, when the « de 

diſcourſe happen'd to be of the Lawyers of the Houle, take «4, 

| an occaſion from thence to mention M Hyde, as a Man of «by 

| whom he heard very well ; which the Keeper had ny « Fr, 
: times taken notice of to him: and then he knew the Friend- «| 
| ſhip that was between the Lord Falkland and Mi Ede, and - 
| had hcard the many Jealouſies which were contracted, upon || | © ce 
| the great communication he had with the two new Counſe]- pr 


lors; and ſo no doubt believed, that he knew much of the 
King's mind. So that aſſoon as he had enter d upon this diſ- 
courſe, which he heard with all attention (they being by 
themſelves in his Study, at Exeter Houſe) He roſe from his 
Chair, and went to the Door; and finding ſome Perſons in 
the next Room, he bad them to withdraw; and locking both ' 
the Door of that Room, and of his Study, he ſat down him- 
ſelf, and making Me Hyde fit down too, he begun, With 
**giving him many thanks for his Friendſhip to him, which, 
* he ſaid, he had ever eſteem d, and he could not more mani- 
ce feſt the eſteem he had of it and him, than by uſing that 
* freedom again with him, which he meant to do. Then he 
lamented his own Condition; and that he had been preferr d 
* from the Common Pleas, where he knew both the Buſine ſs 
* and the Perſons he had to deal with, to the other high Of 
*fice he now held, which obliged him to converſe and tran{- | 
e act with another ſort of Men, who were not known to him, 
*and in Affairs, which he underſtood not, and had not one 
Friend among them, with whom he could confer upon any | 
doubt, which occurred to him. 
He ſpoke then of the unhappy ſtate and condition of the 
King's buſineſs; how much he had been, and was ſtill, be- 
trayed by Perſons who were about him; and with all poſſible 
indignation againſt the proceedings of the Parliament ; and 
ſaid © They would never do this, if they were nor reſolved | 
*to do more: that he knew the King too well, and obſerved 
te the Carriage of particular Men too much, and the whole 
e current of publick Tranſactions theſe laſt five or fix Months, | 
ce not to foreſee that it could not be long, before there would an 
*be a War between the King and the two Houſes ; and * for! 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
ce the importance, in that Seaſon, that the Great Scal ſhould 
*be with the King. Then he fell into many expreſſions of 


FTI 


his Duty, and Affection to the King's Perſon, as well as to 


his high Degree ; and © That no Man ſhouid be more ready, 
to pcriſh with, and for his Majeſty, than He would be; that 
*the proſpect he had of this neceſſity, had made him carry 


© himſelf towards that Party with ſo much complyance, that 


ehe might be gracious with them, at leaſt, that they might 
*have no diſtruſt of him; which, he knew, many had en- 
e deayoured to infuſe into them; and that there had been 


ca conſultation within few days, whether, in regard he might 
be ſent for by the King, or that the Seal might be taken 


*from him, it would not be beſt to appoint the Seal to be 


kept in ſome {ſuch ſecure place, as that there might be no 


danger of loſing it; and that the Keeper ſhould always re- 


*ceivc it, for the execution of his Office; they having no 


e purpoſe to diſoblige him. And the knowledge he had of 


ee this conſultation, and fear he had of the exccution of it, 
* had been the reaſon, why in the late Debate upon the Mi- 
«litja, he had given his Vote in ſuch a manner, as he knew, 


*would make very ill impreſſions with the King, and many 


others who did not know him very well; but that, if he 


* had nat, in that Point, ſubmirced to their opinion, the Seal 


*had been taken from him that Night; whereas by this 
*complyance in that Vote, which could only prejudice him- 
te ſelf, and not the King, he had gotten ſo much into their 
Confidence, that he ſhould be able to preſerve the Seal in 
ce his own hands, till the King required it; and then he would 
*be as ready to attend his Majeſty with it. 
Mr Hyde was very well pleaſed with this diſcourſe ; and 
asked him, whether he would give him leave, when there 


* | *ſhould be a fit occaſion, to aſſure the King, that he would 
| <perform this Service, when the King ſhould 9 N it? He 

for the per- 
| formance of it, aſſoon as his Majeſty pleaſed; and lo they 
4 | "parted. 0 


deſired, That he would do ſo, and paſs his Wor 


Ir was within very few days after, that the King, ex- 


ceedingly diſpleaſed and provoked with the Keeper's beha- 


viour, ſent an Order to the Lord Fallland, To require the 


Seal from him; in which the King was very poſitive, though 
| he was not reſolved to what hand to commit it. His Ma- 


jeſty wiſhed them (for he always included the other Two 
in ſuch references) to conſider, © Whether he ſhould give it 
*to the Lord Chief Juſtice Banks { againſt whom he made 
ſome objection himſelf) *or into the hands of Me Selden ; 


*and to ſend their opinions to him. The Order was polttive 


who 
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\ who to adviſe for a Succeſſor. The Lord Chief Juſtice Banks 


appeared to be as much afraid, as the other; and not thought 
equal to that Charge, in a time of ſo much diſorder; though 
otherwiſe he was a Man of great Abilities, and unblemiſh'd 
integrity: they did not doubt of Mr Selden's Affection to the 
King, but withal they knew him ſo well, that they concluded 
he would abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were offer'd to 
him. He was in years, and of a tender Conſtitution ; he 


had for many years enjoyed his eaſe, which he loved; was 


both no eſteem of the Keeper, nor believe 


Rich; and would not have made a Journey to Tork, or have 
lain out of his own Bed, for any Preferment; which he had 
never affected. | 

BEr1xG all Thrce of one mind, that it would not be fit to 
offer it to the one or the other; hereupon M e told them 
the Conference he had with the Keeper, and * rofeſſions 
he had made; and was very confident, that he would very pun- 


cually perform it; and therefore propoſed, that They might, 
<with their Opinions of the other Perſons, likewiſe adviſe 


* his Majeſty to ſuſpend his Reſolution concerning the Lord 
* Keeper, and rather to write kindly to him, to bring the 


Seal to his Majeſty, inſtead of ſending for the Seal it ſelf, | 


ce and caſt him off; and offer'd to venture his own Credit with 


the King, that the Keeper would comply with his Majeſty's | 


Commands. Neither of them were of his . and had 
, that he would 
go to his Majeſty, if he were ſent for, but that he would find 


{ome trick to excuſe himſelf; and therefore were not willing, | 


that M' Hyde ſhould venture his Reputation upon it. He 
deſired them then To conſider how abſolutely neceſſary it 


ewas, that the King ſhould firſt reſolve into what hand to | 


te put the Seal, before he removed it; for that it could not 
*be unimploy d one hour, but that the whole Juſtice of the 
* Kinzdom would be put out of order, and draw a greater and 


« ajulter clamour, than had been yet: That there was as much | 
scare to be taken, that it ſhould not be in the power of any 


ͤMan to refuſe it; which would be yet more prejudicial to 


his Majeſty. He deſired them above all, to weigh well, 


that the buſineſs conſiſted only in having the Great Seal in | 


*rhe place where his Majeſty reſolved to be; and if the 
*Keeper would keep his promiſe, and deſired to ſerve the 
*King, it would be unqueſtionably the beſt way, that He 
te and the Seal were both there: if, on the other fide, he were 
te not an Honeſt Man, and cared not for offending the King, 
te he would then refuſe to deliver it; and inform the Lords of 
it: who would juſtify him for his diſobedience, and reward 


©and cheriſh him; and he muſt then hereafter ſerve Their 


_ Erurn; the miſchief whereof would be greater, than could be 


* eaſily 


c make haſte to 
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« eaſily imagined : and his Majeſty's own Great Seal ſhould 
ebe every day uſed againſt him, nor would it be poſſible in 
many Months to procure a New one to be made. 
Tus E Objections appear d of weight to them; and they 
Reſolv d to give an account of the whole to the King, and to 
expect his Order: and both the Lord Falkland, and Mir Hyde, 


| writ. to his Majeſty, and ſent their Letters away that very 
The King was fatisfy'd with the Reaſons, and was 
very glad that M Ade was ſo confident of the Keeper ; 


Night. 


though, he ſaid, © He remain'd ſtill in doubt; and Reſolv'd 
that he would, ſuch a day of the Week following, ſend for 


te the Keeper and the Seal; and that it ſhould be, as had been 


adviſed, upon a Saturday Afternoon, aſſoon as the Houſe of 


773 


Lords ſhould rife; becauſe then no notice could be taken f 


it till Monday. M* Hyde, who had continued to ſee the Keeper 
frequently, and was confirm'd in his confidence of his Inte- 


| grity, went now to him; and finding him firm to his Reſo- 


lution, and of opinion, in regard of the high Proccedings of 
the Houſes, that it ſhould not be long deferr'd; he told him, 
«That he might expect a Meſſenger the next Week, and that 
ehe ſhould once more {ce him, when he would tell him the 


between the Three, that it was now time, that he ſhould be 


OY Day; and that he would then go himſelf away before him 
eto Jork, with which he was much pleated, and it was agreed 


gone (the King having ſent for him ſome time before) after 


a day or two; in which time the Declaration of the nine- 


| tcenth of May would be paſſed. 


On the Saturday following, between two or three of the 
Clock in the Afternoon, M. Elliot, a Groom of the Bed- 


Chamber to the Prince, came to the Keeper, and found him 


alone in the Room where he uſed to fit, and deliver'd him a 
Letter from the King in his own hand; wherein he required 
him, with many expreſſions of kindneſs and eſteem, To 

him ; and if his ind iſpoſition (for he was often 
troubled with gravel and ſharpneſs of Urine) © would not fut- 
e fer him to make ſuch haſte upon the Journey, as the occaſion 
«required, that he ſhould deliver the Seal to the Perlon who 


be gave him the Letter; who, being a ſtrong young Man, 


« would make ſuch hatte as was neceſſary; and that he might 


© make his own Journey, by thoſe degrees which his Health 


*required. The Keeper was ſurpriſed with the Meſſenger, 


whom he did not like; and more when he found that he 


knew the contents of the Letter, which, he hoped, would not 
have been communicated to any Man, who ſhould be ſent: 
He Anſwer'd him with much reſervation, and when the other 
with bluntneſs, as he was no polite Man, demanded the Seal 
of him, which he had not thought of putting out of his 0vs 

hands: 
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hands: he Anſwer'd him, © That he would not deliver it 
ce into any hands, but the King's; but preſently recollecting 
himſelf, and looking over his Letter again, he quickly con- 
{ider'd, that it would be hazardous to carry the Seal himſelf 
ſuch a Journey ; and that if by any purſuit of him, which he 
could not but ſuſpect, he ſhould be ſeiſed upon, the King 
would be very unhappily diſappointed of, the Seal, whigh he 


had reaſon fo much to depend upon; and that his misfortune 


ſenger. 


would be wholly imputed to his own fault and infidelity 
( which without doubt he abhorr'd with his heart) and the 
only way to prevent that miſchief, or to appear innocent un- 
der it, was to deliver the Scal to the Perſon truſted by the 


King himlelt to receive it; and fo, without telling him any 


thing of his own purpoſe, he delivered the Seal into his hands; 
who forthwith put himſelf on his Horſe, and with wonderful 
expedition preſented the Great Seal into his Majeſty's own 
hands, who was infinitely pleaſed with it, and with the Mct- 

Tu Keeper, that Evening, pretended to be indiſpoſed, 
and that he would take his reſt early, and therefore that no 
body ſhould be admitted to ſpeak with him: and then he 
called Serjcant Lee to him, who was the Serjeant who waited 
upon the Seal, and in whom he had great Confidence, as he 


well might; and told him freely, © That he was reſolv d, the 


Horſes out of the Town, the K 


te next Morning, to go to the King, who had ſent for him; 
ce that he knew well, how much malice he ſhould contract 
«by it from the Parliament, which would uſe all the means 
te they could ro apprehend him; and he himſelf knew not 
* how he ſhould perform the Journey, therefore he put him- 
ce ſelf entirely into his hands; that he ſhould cauſe his Horſes 
*to be ready againſt the next Morning, and only his own 
* Groom to attend them, and he to guide the beſt way, and 


«that he would not impart it to any other Perſon. The ho- 


neſt Serjeant was very glad of the Reſolution, and cheerfully 
undertook all things for the Journey; and fo ſending the 

r put himſelf in his Coach 
very early the next Morning, and aſſoon as they were out of 


the Town, He and the Serjeant, and one Groom, took their 
Horſes, and made fo great a Journey that day, it being about 


the beginning of Fune, that before the end of the third day, 


he kiſſed the King's hand at Tork, 


Hs had purpoſely procured the Houſe of Peers to be Ad- 


jJourn'd to a later hour, in the Morning for Munday, than it 


uſed to be. Sunday paſſed without any Man's taking notice 
of the Keeper's being abſent ; and many, who knew that he 
was not at his Houſe, thought he had been gone to Cranford, 
ro his Country Hoyle, whither he frequently went on _ 

a) 


(c 
10 
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day nights, and was early enough at the Parliament on Monday 


Mornings; and ſo the Lords the more willingly conſented 
to the later Ad journments for thoſe _ But on Monday 


Morning, when it was known when, and in what manner he 
had left his Houſe, the confuſion in both Houſes was very 
great; and they who had thought that their intereſt was fo 
great, in him, that they knew all his thoughts, and had va- 
lued themſelves, and were valued by others, upon that ac- 
count, hung down their heads, and were even diſtracted with 
ſhame : However they could not but conclude, that he was 
out of their reach before the Lords met ; yet to ſhew their 
indignation againſt him, and it may be in hope that his Infir- 
mities would detain him long in the Journey (as no body in- 
decd thought that he could have eee it, with that ex- 
pedition) they ĩſſued out ſuch a Warrant for the apprehending 


him, as had been in the caſe of the fouleſt Felon or Mur- 


derer; and Printed it, and cauſed ir to be diſperſed by Ex- 
preſſes, over all the Kingdom with great haſte. All which 


circumſtances both before, and after the Keeper's Journey to 


Tork, are the more particularly, and at large ſet down, out of 
juſtice to the memory of that noble Perſon; whoſe Honour 
ſuffer d then much in the opinion of many, by the confident 
report of the Perſon, who was ſent for, and receiv'd the Scal, 
and who was a loud and bold Talker, and deſired to have ir 
believed, that his Manhood had raviſhed the great Seal from 
the Keeper, even in ſpight of his teeth; which how impoſ- 


ſible ſoever in it ſelf, found too much credit; and is therefore 
cleared by this very true and punctual Relation, which in 


truth is but due to him. 

Bur the Trouble and Diſtraction, which at this time poſ- 
ſeſſed them was viſibly very great; and their dejection ſuch, 
that the ſame day the Earl of Northumberland (who had been 
of another temper) moved, © That a Committee might be ap- 
inted, to conſider how there might be an Accommodation 
tween the King and his Pcople, for the Good, Happi- 


*nels, and Safety of both King and Kingdom; which Com- 


mittee was appointed accordingly. i 
T 1s temper of Accommodation troubled them not long, 


| new Warmth and Vigour being quickly infuſed into them 


by the unbroken, and undaunted Spirits of the Houſe of 


Commons; which, to ſhew how little they valued the Power 


or Authority of the King, though ſupported by having now 
his Great Scal by him, on the 26th of May agreed on a new 
Remonſtrance to the People; in which, the Lords concur- 
ring, they informed them, 


„Tu ar although the great Affairs of the Kingdom, and 3 
the miſerable bleeding Condition of the Kingdom of Ireland ce 
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N ce afforded them little leiſure, to ſpend their time in Decla- 77 
[ «rations, and in Anſwers, and Replies, yet the Malignant cc 
| ce Party about his Majeſty taking all occaſions to multiply (c, 
| <« Calumnics upon the Houſes of Parliament, and to publiſh i «; 
«ſharp invectives, under his Majeſty's Name againſt them, 79 
te and their proceedings (a new Engine they had invented to c | 


*hcighten the Diſtractions of this Kingdom, and to beget, ce 
N cc and increaſe diſtruſt, and diſaffection between the King and cc 


ce his Parliament, and the People) they could not be fo much ce 
| ce wanting to their own Innocency, or to the duty of their ce 
uh ce Truſt, as not to clear themſelves from thoſe falſe aſperſions, ce l 
* and (which was their chiefeſt care) to diſabuſe the People's ec, 
ce minds, and open their Eyes, that, under the falſe ſhews, ” 
te and pretexts of the Law of the Land, and of their own 21 
Rights, aud Liberties, they may nor be carried into the | << 
te Road way, that leadeth to the utter Ruine, and Subverſion 
ce thereof. A late occaſion that thoſe wicked Spirits of divi- TT 
ce ſion had taken to defame, and indeed to arraign the pro- 64 
et ccedings of both Houſes of Parliament, had been from e 
ce their Votes of the 28 of April, and their Declaration con- 64 
te cerning tlie buſineſs of Hull, which becauſe they put forth, cc] 
ce before they could fend their Anſwer concerning that matte: cc ( 
<unto his Majeſty, thoſe Miſchievous Inſtruments of diſſen- ce 
tc fon, between the King, and the Parliament, and the People, 0 
* whoſe chief Labour, and Study, was to miſrepreſent their 64 
te Actions to his Majeſty, and to the Kingdom, would needs ce g 
© interpret this as an Appeal to the People, and a declining «x 
te of all intercourſe betwcen his Mey and them; as if they e 
te thought it to no purpoſe, to endeavour any more, to gire cc | 
* his Majeſty ſatisfaction; and, without expecting any longer «| 
* their Anſwer, under the Name of a Meſſage from his Ma- cc |, 


* jeſty to both Houſes, they themſelves had indeed made an « ] 
* Appeal to the People, as the Meſſage it {elf did in a man- | 
«ner grant it to be, offering to joyn iſſue with them in that i «1, 
 *way, and in the nature thereof did clearly ſhew it ſelf to 


be no other; Therefore They would likewiſe Addreſs thei: _ 
«Anſwer to the Kingdom, not by way of Appeal (as they "0 
«were charged) but to prevent them from being their own «þ 
* Executioners, and from being perſwaded under falſe colo!:5 64 , 
ce of defending the Law, and their own Liberties, to deſtroy cc f 


*both with their own hands, by taking their Lives, Libe:- 
*ties, and Eſtates out of Their hands, whom they had cho- 
*ſen, and entruſted therewith, and reſigning them up unto 
* {ome evil Counſellors, about his Majelly, win could Jay no 
< other foundation of their own gteatneſo, but upon the Ruine 
* of this, and, in It, of all Parliaments; and in Them, of the 
true Religion, and the Freedom of this Nation. And thelc, 
te they 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


«they ſaid, were the Men that would perſwade the People, 


that both Houſes of Parliament, containing all the Peers, 


«and repreſcnting all the Commons of England, would de- 


e ſtroy the Laws of the Land, and Libertics of the People; 


* wherein, beſides the Truſt of the whole, they themſelves in 
© their own particulars, had fo great an Intereſt of Honour, 
and Eſtate, that they hoped it would gain little Credit 
ce with any, that had the leaſt uſe of Reaſon, that ſuch, as muſt 
ce have ſo great a ſharc in the Miſery, ſhould take ſo much 
«pains in the procuring thereof; and ſpend ſo much time, 


and run ſo many hazards to make themſelves Slaves, and to 


te deſtroy the property of their Eſtates. But that they might 
ce giye 8 ſatisfaction to the ſeveral Imputations caſt 
* upon them, they would take them in order, as they were 
te laid upon them in that Meſlage. 

6e EI RST they were charged for the avowing that Act of 
«Sr John Hotham ; which was term'd unparallel'd, and an 
© high, and uxhcard of Affront unto his Majeſty, and as if 
*they needed not to have done it; he being able, as was al- 
*ledg'd to produce no ſuch Command of the Houſes of Pare 
*liament. They ſaid, although Sr Fohn Hotham had not an 
* Order, that did expreſs every Circumſtance of that Caſe, yer 
ce he might have produced an Order of both Houſes, which 
did com er this Caſe, not only in the clear Intention, 
* but in the very Words thereof; which they knowing in 


577 


* their Conſciences to be ſo, and to be moſt neceſſary for 


te the Safety of the Kingdom, they could not but in Honour 
te and Juſtice avow that Act of His; which, they were con- 
ce fident, would appear to all the World to be fo far from 
ce being an Affront to the King, that it would be found to have 
* been an Act of great Loyalty to his Majeſty, and to his 
z . 
«Txt next Charge upon them was, that inſtead of giving 
«his Majeſty ſatisfaction, they publiſhed a Declaration con- 


cerning that buſineſs, as an Appeal to the People, and as if 


their intercaurſe with his Majeſty, and for his ſatisfaction, 
c wcre now to no more purpoſe; which courſe was alledg'd to 
© be very unagrecable to the Modeſty andDuty of former times, 


«and not warrantable by any Precedents, but what Them 


© ſelves had made. They ſaid, if the Penner of that Meſſage 
© had expected a while, or had not expected that two Houſes 
* of Parliament eſpecially burthen d as they were at that 
time, with fo many prefling and urgent Affairs) ſhould 
* hayc moved as falt as himſelf, he would not have ſaid, that 
* Declaration was inſtead of an Anſwer to his Majeſty ; which 


*rhey did diſpatch with all the ſpeed, and diligence = 


* could, and had ſent it to his 1 by a Committee of bot 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
© Houſes; whereby it appear'd, that they did it not upon that 
ground, that they thought it was no more to any purpoſe, 
c to cndcavour to give his Majeſt / fatisfaction. 

“AN b as for the Duty and Modeſty of former times, from 
«x hich they ate ſaid to have varied, and to want the War- 
«rant of any Preccdents therein, but what Themſelves had 
ce made : if they had made any Precedents this Parliament, 
e they had made them for Poſterity, upon the tame, or better 


te grounds of Reaſon and Law, than thoſe were upon, which 


*thcir Predeceſſors firſt made for Them: and as ſome Pre- 
e cedents ought not to be rules for them to follow, fo none 
tc could be limits to bound their Proceedings; which might, 
ce and muſt varv, according to the different condition of Times. 
« And for that Particular, of ſetting forth Declarations for 
the ſatisfaction of the People, who had choſen, and en- 


ce truſted them with all that was deareſt to them: If there 


«were no example for it, it was becauſe there were never 


© any Monſters before, that ever attempted to diſaffect the 


people from a Parliament, or could ever harbour a thought 
<*that it might be effected. Were there ever ſuch practices 
«to poilon the People with an ill apprehenfion of the Parlia- 
© ment? Were there ever ſuch imputations, and ſcandals laid 
c upon the Proccedings of both Houſes? Were there ever ſo 
© many, and ſo great breaches of Privilege of Parliament? 
Mere there ever ſo many, and fo deſperate deſigns of force 
© and violence againlt the Parliament, and the Members there- 
of? If they had Done more than ever their Anceſtors had 
Done, they ſaid, they had Suffered more than ever They 
© had Suffer d; and yet, in point of Modeſty and Duty, they 
* would not yield to the bet of former times; and they 
«would put 10 in iſſue, whether the higheſt, and moſt un- 
« warrantable Precedentsof any of his Majeſty's Predeceſſors, 
«id not fall ſhort, and much below, what had been done 
*ro them this Parliament? And on the other fide, whether, 
ce if they ſhould make the higheſt Precedents of other Parlia- 


«© ments their Patterns, there would be cauſe to complain of 


*want of modeſty, and duty in Them; when they had not 


e ſo much as ſuffered ſuch things to enter into their Thoughts, 


«which all the world knew They put in Act? 
*ANOTHER Charge which was laid very high upon 

them, and which were indeed a very great Crime if they 

«were found guilty thercof, was, that by avowing that Act 


* of St Jahn Hotham, they did, in conſequence, confound and 


te deſtroy the title, and intereit of all his Majcity's good Sub- 
<«j<cts to their Lands and Goods; and that, upon this ground; 
< that his Majeſty had the ſame Title to his Town of Hull, 


which any of his Subjects had to their Houſes or Lands, 


« nd 
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jects miſery, and of the invading of their juſt Rights, and 


 *known Law of this Kingdom, the very Jewels of the Crown 


anch as this Truſt is for the uic of the Kingdom, ſo ought it 
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ee and the ſame to his Magazine and Munition there, that any 
* Man had to his Money, Plate, or Jewels: And therefore, 
ce that they ought not to have been diſpoſed of, without, or 
ce againlt his Conſent, no more than the Houſe, Land, Monev, 
« Plate, or Jewels of any Subject ought to be, without, or 
© againlt his Will. ; 

HERE, they ſaid, that was hid down for a Principle, 
© which would indeed pull up the very foundation of the li- 
© berty, property, and interelt of every Subject in particular, 
* and of all the Subjects in general, if they ſhould admit ir 
ce for a truth, that his Majeſty had the lame right and title to 
* his Towns, and to his Magazines (bought with the publick 
% Moneys, as they conceived that at Hull to have been) that 
te every particular Man hath to his Houle, Lands, and Goods. 
*For his Majcity's Towns were no more his own, than his 
Kingdom was his own ; and his Kingdom was no more his 
on, than his People are his own; and if the King had a 
* property in all his Towns, what would become of the Sub- 
«jects propricty in their Houſes therein? and if he had a pro- 
*priety in his Kingdom, what would become of the Subjects 
ce property in their Lands throughout the Kingdom? or of 
«their Libertics, if his Majeſty had the fame right in their 
e Perſons, that every Subject hath in his Lands, and Goods? 
* and what would become of all the Subjects intereſts in the 
* Towns, and Forts of the Kingdom, and in the Kingdom it 
*{ſelf, if his Majeſty might fell, or give them away, or diſ- 
* poſe of them at his pleaſure, as a particular Man might do 
«© with his Lands, aud with his Goods? This erroncous 
« Maxim being infuſed into Princes, that their Kingdoms are 
ce their own, and that they may do with them what they will, 
eas if their Kingdoms were for Them, and not They for 
«their Kingdoms, was, they ſaid, the Root of all the Sub- 
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«Liberties; whereas, indeed, they arc only entruſted with 
their Kingdoms, and with their Towns, and with their 
„People, and with the publick Treaſure of the Common- 
« wealth. and whatſocver is bought therewith; and, by the 
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are not the King's proper Goods, but are only entruſted to 
him, for the uic and ornament thereof: as the Towns, 
Forts, Treature, Magazines, Offices, and the People of the 
Kingdom, and the whole Kingdom it felt is entruſted unto 
him, for the good, and ſafety, and beit advantage thereof: 


to be managed by the advice of the Houles of Parliament, 
* whom the Kingdom hath truſted for that purphſe; it being 
their duty to tee it diſcharged according to the condition 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
ce and true intent thereof; and as much as in them lies, by all 
e poſſible means, to prevent the contrary ; which, if it had 
2 bees their chief care, and only aim, in the diſpoſing of the 
« Town and Magazine of Hull in ſuch manner as they had 
e done, they hoped it would appear clearly to all the world, 
« that they had diſcharged their own Truſt, and not invaded 
te that of his Majeſty, much lels his Property; which, in that 
ce cafe, they could not do. fi 

ce B admitting his Majeſty had indeed a Property in the 
©Town and Magazine of Hull; who doubted but that a Par- 
te liament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein his Majeſty or 


te any Subject hath a right, in ſuch a way, as that the King- 


dom may not be expoſed to Hazard, or Danger thereby? 
te Which was Their caſe, in the diſpoſing of the Town and 
« Magazine of Hull. And whereas his Majeſty did allow this, 
ce and a greater power to a Parliament, but in that ſenſe only, 
te as he himſelf was a Part thereof; they appeal'd to every 
** man's conſcience, that had obſerv'd their proceedings, whe- 


te ther they disjoyn'd his Majeſty from his Parliament, who 


had in all humble ways fought his concurrence with them, 
cas in that particular about Hull, and for the removal of the 


Magazine there, fo alſo in all other things; or whether 
*rhole evil Councils about him, had not ſeparated him from 


e his Parliament; not only in diſtance of place, but alſo in the 
* diſcharge of the joynt Truſt with them, for the Peace and 
«Safety of the Kingdom in that, and {ome other Particulars. 

T uE V had given no occaſion to his Majeſty, they ſaid, 
«to declare with ſo much earneſtneſs his reſolution, that he 
* would not ſuffer either, or both Houſes by their Votes, 
* without, or againſt his Conſent, to enjoyn any thing that 
* was forbidden by the Law, or to forbid any thing that was 
* enjoyn'd by the Law; for their Votes had done no ſuch 


*thing: And as they ſhould be very tender of the Law 


(which they did acknowledge to be the ſafeguard, and cu- 


*itody of all publick and private Intereſts) ſo they would 


* neyer allow a few private Perſons about the King, nor his 
* Majeſty himſelf in his own Perſon, and out of his Courts, 
eto be judge of the Law, aud that contrary to the Judgment 
cc of the higheſt Court of [udicature. In like manner, that 
*his Majeſty had not refuſed to conſent to any thing, that 
„might be for the Peace and Happineſs af the Kingdom, 
c they could not admit it in any other ſenſe, but as his Ma- 
* jeſty taketh the meaſure of what will be for the Peace and 
Happineſs of his Kingdom, from ſome few ill affected Per- 


* {ons about him, contrary to the Advice, and Judgment or 


« his great Council of Parliament. And becauſe the Advice 
of both Houſes of Parliameat had, through the ſuggeſtion 
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ce of evil Counſellors, been ſo much undervalued of late, and 
ce ſo abſolutely rejected and refuſed, they ſaid, they held it fit 
*ro declare unto the Kingdom, whoſe Honour and Intereſt 
ce was ſo much concern'd in it, what was the Privilege of 
«the Great Council of Parliament herein; and what was 

*the Obligation that lay upon the Kings of this Realm, to 
*pals ſuch Bills, as arc offer d to them by both Houſes of 
e Parliament, in the Name, and for the Good of the whole 
Kingdom, whercunto they ſtand engaged both in Con- 
*ſ{cience, and Juſtice, to give their Royal Aﬀent: in Con- 
*{ciencc, in regard of the Oath, that is, or ought to be taken 
* by the Kings of this Realm at their Coronation, as well to 
confirm by their Royal Aſſent ſuch good Laws, as the Peo- 
*ple ſhall chooſe, and to remedy by Law ſuch inconycniences, 
*as the Kingdom may ſuffer; as to keep, and protect the 
„Laus already in being; as may appear both by the Form 
*of the Oath upon Record, aud in Books of good Authority, 
*and by the Statute of the 25 of Edward the III. Entituled, 
the Statute of Proviſors of Benefices; the Form of which 
* Oath, and the Clauſe of the Statute that concerneth it, arc 
as followeth: 
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| Rot. Parliament. H. IV. N. 17. 
Forma juramenti ſoliti, & conſueti præſtari per Reges Angliæ 
in eorum Coronatione. | 
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Servabis Eccleſiæ Dei, Cleroque, & Populo, pacem ex inte- 
gro, & concordiam in Deo ſecundum vires tuas ? 1 
Reſpondebit, Servabo, : 


— 


* 


ä 


Facies fierĩ in omnibus judiciis tuis æquam, & rectam juſti- 
tiam, & diſcretionem in miſericordia & veritate, ſecundum 
vires tuas? 


Reſpondebit, Faciam. 
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Concedis juſtas Leges, & Coniuctudines eſſe tenendas; & 
promittis per te eas eſle protegendas, & ad honorem Dei cor- 
roborandas, quas Vulgus elegerit, ſecundum vires tuas? 
Reſpondebit, Concedo & Promitto. 
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Adjicianturque prædictis Interrogationibus quæ jutta fue- 
rint, prznunciatiſque omnibus, confirmet Rex fe omnia ſer- 
vaturum, facramento ſuper Altare præſtito, coram cunctis. 


A Clauſe in the Preamble of a Statute made the 25. Edw. III. 
Entituled, the Statute of Proviſors of Benefices. 


WureREvPON the ſaid Commons have praycd our fac \ 
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Lord the King; That fith the Right of the Crown of Eng- 
land, and the Law of the {aid Realm is ſuch, that upon the 
miſchiefs and damages, which happen to this Realm, He 
ought, and is bound by his Oath, wich the accord of his Peo- 
plc in his Parliament, thereof to make Remedy and Law, and 
in removing the milchicts, and damages which thereof enſue, 
that it may pleaſe Him thereupon to ordain Remedy. 
Ou Lord the King {:cing the milchiefs and damages be- 
fore mention'd, and having regard to the Stature made in the 
time of his {aid Grandfather, and to the Cauſes contain'd in 


the fame, which Statute holdeth always his Force, and was 


never defeated, repealed, or annulled in any point, and by ſo 
much he is bound by his Oath to cauſe the fame to be kept 
as the Law of his Realm, though that, by ſufferance and negli- 
gence, it hath been ſichence attenipted to the contrary : Alſo 


Having regard to the grievous complaints made to him by his 


People, in divers his Parliaments holden heretofore, willing 


to ordain Kenicedy for the great damages, and miſchiefs which 


have happen d, and daily do happen, to the Church of England 
by the ſaid Cauſe: | 


6H AE, they aid, the Lords, and Commons claim it di- 


* rectly as the Right of the Crown of England, and of the 
Law of the Land, and that the King is bound by his Oath 


* with the accord of his Pcople in Parliament, to make Re- 
*medy and Law, upon the miſchiefs and damages, which 
* happen to this Realm; and the King doth not deny it, al- 
though he take occaſion from a Statute formerly made by 


* his Grandfather, which was laid as part of the grounds of 
this Petition, to fix his Anſwer upon another branch of his 


** Oath, and pretermits that which is claimed by the Lords and 


Commons, which he would not have done, if it might 


ce have been V e againſt. 
I Juſtice, they faid, they are oblig'd thereunto, in re- 
*{pe& of the Truſt repoſed in them; which is as well to 


** preſerve the Kingdom by the making new Laws, where 
<there ſhall be need, as by obſerving of Laws already made 


*a Kingdom being, many times, as much expoſed to ruinc, 


*for the want of a ncw Law, as by the violation of thoſe that 
bare in being: and this is fo clear a Right, that, no doubt, 
his Majeſty would acknowledge it to be as due to his Peo- 
*ple, as his Protection. But how far forth he was oblig'd 


eto follow the judgment of his Parliament therein, that is the 
*Q:cltion. And certainly, beſides the words in the King's 


Oh, referring unto ſuch Laws as the Pcople ſhall choote, 


*45iniuch things which concern the Publick Weal and Good 


*of the Kingdom, They are the moſt proper judges, who 


cc are 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


ct are ſent from the whole Kingdom for that very purpoſe; fo 
they did not find, that ſince Laws have patied by way of 
66 Bills (which are read Thrice in both Houſes, and Com- 


emitted; and every part, and circumſtance of them fully 


« weighed, and debated upon the Commitment, and after- 
*wards paſſed in both Houſes) that ever the Kings of this 
*Realm did deny them, otherwiſe than is expreſſed in that 
*utfual Anſwer, Le Roy S'aviſera; which fignifcs rather a ſu- 
*{pention, than a Refuſal of the Royal Aſſent. And in thote 
ce other Laws, which are framed by way of Petitions of Right, 
te the Houſes of Parliament have taken them{elves to be lo far 
e Judges ofthe Right claimed by them, that when the King's 
* Anſwer hath not, in every point, been fully according to 
ce their deſires, they have ſtill inſiſted upon their claim, and 
te never reſted ſatisfy'd, till ſuch time as they had an Anſwer 
according to theic demand; as had been dune in the late Pe- 
*tition of Right, and in former times upon the like occaſion. 
*And if the Parliament be judge between the King and his 
People in the Queition of Right (as by the manner in the 
*claim in Petitions of Right, and by Judgments in Parlia- 
ment, in caſes of illegal Impoſitions and Taxes, and the 
like it appears to be) why ſhould they not be ſo allo, in 
tlie Queſtion of the Common Good, and Necettity of the 
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Kingdomz wherein the Kingdom hath as clear a Right alſo | 


*to have the benefit, and remedy of Law, as in any thing 
« whatlocver? And yet they did not deny, but that in Pri- 
vate Bills, and allo in Publick Acts of Grace, as Pardons, 
*and the like Grants of Favour, his Majeſty might have 
* think e. 

* ALL this conſidet d, they faid, they could not but won- 
* der, that the Contriver of that Met{age ſhould conceive, the 
People of this Land to be ſo void of Common ſenſe, as to 
enter into ſo deep a miſtruſt of tho!e, whom they have, and 
© his Majeſty ought to repoſe fo great a Truſt in, as to de- 


en greater latitude of Granting, or Denying, as he ſhould 


e ſpair of any ſecurity in their private Eſtates, by Deicents, 


« Purchaſes, Aſſurances, or Conveyances; unleſs his Majeſty 
* ſhould, by His Vote, prevent the prejudice, they might re- 
*ceive therein by the Votes of both Houſes of Parliament; as 
ce if They, who are efpecially choten, and entruſted for that 
—— and who themſelves muſt needs have ſo great a 
*ſhare in all Grievances of the Subject, had wholly caſt off 
*all care of the Subjects Good, and his Majeſty had ſolely 
*raken it up; and as if it could be imagined, that They 
* ſhould, by their Votes, overthrow the Rights of Deſcents, 
te Purchaſes, or of any Conveyance or Aſſurance, in uh ſe 
* judgment the whole Kingdom hath placed all their parti- 
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*cular Intereſts, if any of them ſhould be called in queſtion, 
*in any of thoſe caſes; and that (as not knowing where to 
*place them, with greater ſecurity) without any Appeal 
ce from Them to any other Perſon, or Court whatſoever. 
*Bvr indeed they were very much to ſeek, how the Caſe 
*of Hull could concern Deſcents and Purchaſes, or Con- 
**veyances and Aſſurances; unleſs it were in procuring more 


_ Elecurity to Men in their Private Intereſts, by the preſerva- 


*tion of the Whole from Confuſion, and Deſtruction ; and 


*© much leſs did they underſtand, how the Soveraign Power 


Ewas reſiſted, and deſpiſed therein. Certainly no Command 


e from his Majelty, and his High Court of Parliament (where 


be the Soveraign Power reſides) was diſobeyed by St Fohn 


* Hotham; nor yet was his Majeſty's Authority deriv'd out 
*of any other Court, nor by any legal Commiſſion, or by 


*any other way, wherein the Law had appointed his Ma- 
«jelty's Commands to be dcriv'd to his Subjects; and of what 


*ralidity his Verbal Commands are, without any ſuch ſtamp 


of his Authority upon them, and againſt the Order of both 


* Houſcs of Parliament, and whether the not ſubmitting 


*thereunto, be a reſiſting and deſpiſing of the Soveraign Au- 
*thority, they would leave to all Men to judge, that do at all 


* underitand the Government of this Kingdom. 

Tu v acknowledged that his Majeſty had made many 
* expreſſions of his Zeal, and Intentions againſt the deſperate 
* deſigns of the Papiſts; but yet it was alſo as true, that the 
* Countels, which had prevail d of late with him, had been 


little ſuitable' to thoſe Expreſſions, and Intentions. For 


** what did more advance the open, and bloody deſign of the 
©* Papiſts in Ireland (whereon * ſecret Plots of the Papiſts 
*here did, in all likelyhood depend) than his Majeſty's ab- 
te ſenting himſelf, in that manner that he did, from his Parlia- 
ment; and ſetting forth ſuch ſharp Invectives againſt them, 


ce notwithſtanding all the humble Petitions, and other means, 


 * which his Parliament had addreſſed unto him, for his re- 


ce turn, and for his ſatisfaction concerning their proceedings? 


And what was more likely to give a riſe to the deſigns of 


the Papiſts (whercof there were ſo many in the North, near 


*to the Town of Hull) and of other Malignant, and ill Af- 
fected Perſons (which were ready to joyn with them) or to 
the Attempts of Forreigners from abroad, than the conti- 
*© auing of that great Magazine at Hull, at this time, and con- 
*trary to the deſire and advice of both Houſes of Parliament > 


80 that they had too much cauſe to believe, that the Pa- 


*piſts had ſtill ſome way and means, whereby they had 
*influencc upon his Majclty's Counſels for their own ad- 
vantage. os —_— 

„Fos 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
ce Fo the Malignant Party, they ſaid, his Majeſty needed 


e not a definition of the Law, nor yet a more full Character 
« of them from both Houſes of Parliament, for to find them 
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cout, if he would pleaſe only to apply the Character, that 


Himſelf had made of them, to thoſe, unto whom it doth 
e properly and truly belong. Who are fo much diaffectcd tu 
| *the Peace of the Kingdom, as they that endeavour to dit- 
| *affe@t his Majcſty from the Houſes of Parliament, and per- 
ee ſwade him to be at ſuch a diſtance from them, both in 
| place and affection? Who are more diſaffected to the Go- 
c vernment of the Kingdom, than ſuch as lead his Majcity 
' away from hearkning to his Parliament; which by the Con- 
e ſtitution of the Kingdom, is his greateſt and beſt Couficil; 
| and perſwade him to follow the malicious Counſels of ſome 
e private Men, in oppoſing and contradicting the wholeſome 
| «Advices, and cult Proceedings of that his moſt faithful 
Council, and higheſt Court? Who arc they, that not only 
| *negle& and deſpite, but labour to undermine the Law un- 
e der colour of maintaining it, but they that endeavour to de- 
E ſtroy the Fountain and Conſervatory of the Law, which is 
te the Parliament? and who are they that ſet up other Rules 
ee for themſclves to walk by, than ſuch as were according to 
Lau, but they that will make other Judges of the Law than 


c the Law hath appointed; and fo diſpence with their Obe- 


ee dience to that, which the Law calleth Authority, and to 
e their determinations and reſolutions, to whom the judg- 
e ment doth appertain by Law? For, when private Perſons 
{ *ſhall make the Law to be their Rule according to their own 
\ < underſtanding, contrary to the judgment of thoſe that are 
*the competent Judges thereof, they ſet up unto themſelves 
* other Rules than the Law doth acknowledge. Who thoſa 
| perſons were, none knew better than his Majeſty himſelf 


*And if he would pleaſe to take all poſſible caution of them, 


eg deſtructive to the Common-wealth and Himſelf, and 
* would remove them from about him, it would be the moit 
| *effeQtual means to compole all the Diſtractions, and to cure 

te the Diſtempers of the Kingdom. 5 
Fon the Lord Dighby's Letter, they ſaid, they did not 
make mention of it as a ground to hinder his Majeſty from 
viſiting his own Fort; but they appeal'd to the judgment of 


*any indifferent Man, that ſhould read that Letter, and com- 


* pare it with the poſture that his Majeſty then did, and ſtil! 

* doth, ſtand in towards the Parliament, and with the circum- 

* ſtances of that late Action of his Majeſty's going to Hall, 

* whether the adviſers of that Journey intended only a Viſi: 
* of that Fort, ard Magazine? | | 

*As to the ways and oyertures of Accommodation, ed 
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cethe Meſſage of the twentieth of January laſt, fo often 
e preſſed, but {till in vain, as was alledg'd: Their Anſwer was, 
© That although ſo often as that Meflage of the twentieth of 
* Fazuary had been preſſed, to often had their Privileges been 
*clearly infringed, that a way and method of proccedings 
<* ſhould be preſcribed to them, as well for the ſertling of hi; 
* Mijelty's Revenue, as for the preſenting of their own De- 
* hires (a thing which in former Parliaments had always bcen 
*exccpred againſt, as a breach of Privilege) yet, in reſpect 
*ro the matter contained in that Meſſage, and out of their 
*ecarnclt deſire to beget a good underſtanding between his 
* Majelty and them, they {wallow'd down all matters of Cir- 
*cufnſtance; and had cre that time preſented the chief of 
their deſires to his Majeſty, had they not been interrupted 
*with continual Denials, even of thoſe things that were ne- 


*cettary for their preſent Security, and Subſiſtence; and had 


*not thoſe Denials been follow'd with perpetual Invectives 
*againlt Them, and their Proceedings; and had not thoſe 
_ EInvcttives been heap'd upon them ſo thick one after another 
*(who were in a manner alrcady taken up wholly with rhe 
*pretling Affairs of this Kingdom, and of the Kingdom of 
Ireland) that as they had little encouragement from thence, 
eto hope for any good Anſwers to their Deſires, fo they had 
not ſo much time left them ta perfect them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to offer them to his Majeſty. 3 
Tut confeſſed it to be a Reſolution inoſt worthy o! a 
Prince, and of his Majeſty, to ſhut his Ears againſt any 
*that would incline him to a Civil War; and to abhor the 
**rery apprehenſion of it. But they could not believe that 
ee mind to have been in them, that came with his Majeſty to 
the Houle of Commons; or in them that accompanied 
* his Majeſty ro Hampton-Court, and appear d in a Warlike 


© manner at Kingſton upon Thames; or in divers of them, 


_ © who follow'd his Majeſty lately to Hull; or in them, who 
*after drew their Swords in Jorł, demanding, Who would be 
e for the King; nor in them that adviſed his Majeſty to de- 
*clare St John Hotham a Traytor, before the Metlage was 


© {ent concerning that buſineſs to the Parliament, or to make 


© Propoſitions to the Gentlemen of the County of Tork to aſ- 
veliſt his Majeſty ro proceed againſt him in a way of Force, 
before he had, or poſlibly could receive an Anſwer from 
*the Parliament, to whom he had ſent to demand [uftice of 
* them againſt St Fohu Hotham for that Fact: and if thoſe 
Malignant Spirits ſhould ever force them to defend their 
Religion, the Kingdom, the Privileges of Parliament, and 
ne Rights, and Liberties of the Subjects, with their Swords; 
the Blood, and Deſtruction that ſhould enſue thereupon, 
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| muſt be wholly caſt upon their Account; God, and their 


| © own Conſciences told them, that they were clear; and they 


8 


ee doubted not, but God, and the whole World would clcar 


« them therein. 
Fox Captain Leg, they had not faid that he was accuſed, 


cer that there was any Charge againſt him, tor the bringing 


up of the Army; but that he was emplov'd in that buttoets. 
And for that concerning the Earl of New Caſtle, men- 
c tion'd by his Majeſty, which was laid to have been asked 
long ſince, and that it was not caly to be Anſwer'd: They 


| *conceiv'd it was a Queſtion of more difficulty, and harder 
cto be Anſwer'd, why, when his Majeſty held ic necetlary, 
| upon the ſame grounds that firlt moved from the Houtcs of 


Parliament, that a Governour ſhould be placed in that Town, 


| © Sr John Hotham, a Gentleman of known Fortunc and Ju- 
| *regrity, and a Perſon of whom both Houles of Pacllanient 
| © had exprefled their Confidence, ſhould be refuſed by his Ma- 
| ©jeſty; and the Earl of New-Caſtle (who, by the way, was {+> 


| *far named in the buſineis of bringing up the Army, that al- 


though there was not ground enough for a Judicial Proceed- 
ing, yet there was ground of ſuſpicion; at lcait his Repu- 
t tation was not left ſo unblemiſh'd thereby, as that he ſhouid 


ebe thought the fitteſt Man in England for that Employment 
ef Hull) ſhould be ſent down, in a private way from his 
* Majeſty to take upon him that Government? And why he 


 *ſhould diſguiſe himſelf under another Name, when he came 
| ©thither, as he did? But whoſoever ſhould contider, together 
*with tholc circumſtances, that of the time when S* oh Jo- 


*tham was appointed, by both Houles of Parliament, to take 
*upon him that Employment, which was — after his 


| * Majeſty's coming to the Houle of Commons, and upon the 


©retiring himſelf to Hampton-Court, and the Lord's Digby's at- 
* ſembling of Cavaliers at Kingſton upon Thames, would find 
*reaſon enough, why that Town of Hull ſhould be com- 
emitted rather to Str Fobu Hotham, by the Authority of both 


 * Houſes of Parliament, than to the Earl of New-Caftle, {cor 


from his Majeſty in that manner that he was. And for ihe 
Power, that Sr Jahn Hotham had from the two Houles of 
Parliament, the better it was known and underſtood, they 
*were confident the more it would be approv d and juiti- 
*fied: and as they did not conccive, that his Majeity's re- 
*fuſal to have that Magazine remoy'd, could givc any advan- 
tage againſt him to have it taken from him; and as no ſuch 
thing was done, ſo they could not conccive, for what other 
*Reaſon any ſhould Counſel his Majeſty, not to ſuffer it to 
*be 1 upon the deſire of both Houſes of Parliament; 
"except it were, that they had an intention to make utc of 
eit againſt them, „Tae 
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ce Tn EV faid, they did not except againſt thoſe that pre- 

* ſented a Petition to his Majeſty at Tori, for the continuance 
* of the Magazine at Hull, in reſpect of their Condition, or in 
te reſpect of their Number; becauſe they were mean Perſons, 
r ebe they were few; but becauſe they being but 2 
ce few, and there being fo many more in the County of as 
* good Quality as themſelves (who had, by their Petition to 
© his Majeſty, diſavow d that Act of Wein that they ſhould 
*take upon them the Style of all the Gentry, and Inhabitants 
* of that County; and, under that Title, ſhould preſume to 
© jnterpolc their Advice contrary to the Votes of both Houle; 
«of Parliament: And, if it could be made to appear, that any 
© of thoſe Petitions, that are ſaid to have been preſented to 
te the Houſes of Parliament, and to have been of a ſtrange 
© nature, were of ſuch a nature as that, they were confident, 
*that they were never receiv'd with their Conſent and Ap- F 
ce probation. 
*<WHeETAER there was an intention to deprive St Fobn 

e Fotham of his Life, if his Majeſty had been admitted into 
Hull; and whether the Information were ſuch, as that he 
* had ground to believe it, they would not bring into queſtion; 
* for that was not, nor ought to have becn, the ground for 
* doing what he did: Neither was the Number of his Ma- 
*jcſty's Attendants, for being more or fewer, much conſider- 
© able in this Caſe; for although it were true, that if his 
* Majeſty had enter d with twenty Horſe only, he might hap- 
te pily have found means for to have forced the Entrance of 
the reſt of his Train; who, being once in the Town, would 
te not have been long without Arms; yet that was not the 
*ground, upon which Sr Fohn Hotham was to proceed; but 
*apon the Admittance of the King into the Town at all, 
ce ſo as to deliver up the Town and Magazine unto him, and 
te to whomſoever he ſhould give the Command thereof, with- 
* out the Knowledge and Conſent of both Houſes of Par- 
*liament, by whom he was entruſted to the contrary: and 


his Majeſty having declar'd that to be his intention con- 


*cerning the Town, in a Meſſage that he ſent to the Parlia- 
t ment, not long before he went to Hull; ſaying, that he did 
*not doubt, but that Town ſhould be deliver d up to him, 
* whenſoever he pleaſed, as ſuppoſing it to be kept againſt 
*him; and in like manner concerning his Magazine, in his 


* Meſſage of the 24 of April, wherein it is expreſſed, that 


* his Majeſty went thither, with a purpoſe to take into his 
* hands the Magazine, and to diſpole of it in ſuch manner, as 
* he ſhould think fit: Upon thoſe Terms, St Fohn Hotham 
ee could not have admitted his Majeſty, and have made good 


his Truſt ro the Parliament, though his Majeſty would have 


e enter d 
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te enter d alone, without any Attendants at all of his own, 
*or of the Prince or Duke his Son; which they did not 
«wiſh to be leſs, than they were, in their Number, but could 
«heartily wiſh that they were generally better in their Con- 
* dition. | 

I the cloſe of that Meſſage, his Majeſty ſtated the Caſe 


«of Hull; and thereupon inferr'd, that the Act of St Fob 


« Hotham was levying War againſt the King; and conſe- 
* quently, that it was no leſs than High Treaſon, by the Let- 
*rer of the Statute of the 25 Ed.. III. ch. 2. unleſs the ſenſe 


*of that Statute were very far differing from the Letter 

e thereof. 5 
*Ix the ſtating of that Caſe, they ſaid, divers Particulars 
might be obſerv d, wherein it was not rightly ſtated: As, 


I. ©TrAar his Majeſty going to Hull, was only an en- 
te deavour to viſit a Town, and Fort of his: whereas it was 
© indced to Poſſeſs himſelf of the Town, and Magazine there, 
*and to diſpoſe of them, as he himſelf ſhould think good, 
ce without, and contrary to the Advice, and Orders of both 


| © Houſes of Parliament; as did clearly appear by his Majeſty's 


own Declaration of his Intentions therein, by his Meſſages 


l to both Houſes immediatcly before, and after that Journey. 
Nor could they believe, that any Man, who ſhould confider 


*rhe circumſtances of that Journey to Hull, could think, 
*that his Majeſty would have gone thither at that time, and 
in that poſture, that he was pleaſed to put himſelf in to- 
*wards the Parliament, if he had wine only a Viſit of 
*the Town and Magazine. 


2. Ir was ſaid to be his Majeſty's own Town, and his 
down Magazine, which being underſtood in that ſenſe, as was 
e before expreſſed, as if his Majeſty had a private Intereſt of 


©*Propriety therein, they could not admit it to be fo. 
3. Wulcn was the main Point of all, Sr John Hotham 
ewas faid to have ſhut the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and to 
* have made reſiſtance with Armed Men, in defiance of his 
* Majeſty ; whereas is was indeed in obcdience to his Majeſty, 
*and his Authority, and for his Service, and the Service of 


| ©the Kingdom; for which uſe only, all that Intereſt is, that 


«the King hath in the Town; and it is no further his to diſ- 
* poſe of, than he uſed it for that end: and St John Hotham 


Majeſty and the Kingdom, and not to deliver them up, but 
by his Majeſty's Authority > nnd both Houſes of Par- 
*liament, all that was to be underſtood by thoſe expreſſions, 
© of his denying, and oppoſing his Majelty's entrance, and 
*relling him in plain terms, that he ſhould not come in, was 
only this, that he humbly deſired his Majeſty to forbear 


cc his 
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*his entrance till he might acquaint the Parliament; and 
te that his Authority might come ſignified to him by both 
* Houſes of Parliament, according to the Truſt repoſed in 
him. And certainly, if the Letter of the Statute of the 
*25 Edw III. ch. 2. be thought to import this, That no War 
*can be Levied againſt the King, but what is directed, and 
intended ag2inlt his Perſon, or that every Levying of Force: 
* for the Defence of the King's Authority, and of his Kiny- 
« dom, againlt the Perſonal Commands of the King oppolcd 
© thereunto, though accompanied with his Preſence, is Le- 
*vying War againſt the King, it is very far from the Senſe 
*of that Statute ; and fo much the Statute it ſelf ſpeaks (be- 
*fides the Authority of Book-Caſes; Precedents of divers 
Fraytors condemn'd upon that interpretation thercof ) For 
if the Clauſe of Levying of War had been meant only a- 
*2ainſt the King's Perſon, what need had there been thereof 
*aftcr the other branch of Treaſon, in the ſame Statute, of 
* compaſſing the King's Death, which would-ncceflarily have 
*implicd this? And becauſe the former Cauſe doth imply 
*this, it ſeems not at all to be intended in this latter branch; 
“but only the Levying of War againſt the King, that is, 
* againſt his Laws and Authority: and the Levying of War 
* againſt his Laws and Authority, though not againſt his Per- 
«ſon, is Levying War againſt the King; but the Levying of 


Force againſt his Perſonal Commands, though accompanicd 


*with his Preſence, and not againſt his Laws and Authority, 
*bur in the maintenance thereof, is no Levying of War againſt 
the King, but for him. 

He RE was then, they ſaid, their Caſe: In a time of to 
**many ſucceſſive Plots, and Deſigns of Force againſt the Par- 


 Eliament, and the Kingdom; in a time of probable Invaſion 


*from abroad, and that to begin at Hull, and to take the op- 
< portunity of ſeizing upon ſo great a Magazine there; in a 
time of ſo great diſtance and alienation of his Majeſty's Af- 
te fection from his Parliament (and in Them from his King- 
*dom, which they repreſent ) by the wicked ſuggeſtions of 
*a few Malignant Perſons, by whoſe miſchievous Counſe!+ 
*he was wholly led away from his Parliament, and their 


faithful Advices and Counſels: In ſuch a time, the Lords 


*and Commons in Parliament command St John Hotham, to 


draw in ſome of the Train'd-bands of the parts adjacent to 


the Town of Hull, for the {:curing that Town and Mazga- 
ine for the Service of his Majcſty, and of the Kingdom 
*of the ſafety whereof there is a higher Truſt repoſed in 
Them, than any where elſe; and they are the proper Judge: 

* of the danger 1 | 
*Tuis Town and Magazine being entruſted to 8 7 
7 Hutham, 
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* Hotham, with expreſs order not to deliver them up, but by 
«the King's Authority ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament; 
his Majeſty, contrary to the Advice and Directions of both 
<« Houſes of Parliament, without the Authority of any Court, or 
any Legal way, wherein the Law appoints the King to ſpeak 
*and command, accompanied with the ſame evil Council 
* about him that he had before, by a Verbal command requires 
« Sr Fohn Hotham to admit him into the Town, that he might 
4 diſpoſe of It, and of the Magazine there, according to his 
on, or rather according to the pleaſure of thoſe evil 
« Counſellors, who are ſtil] in fo much credit about him; in 
like manner as the Lord Digby had continual recourſe unto, 
and countenance from, the Queen's Majeſty in Holland; by 
* which means he had opportunity ſtill tq communicate his 


| *Traiterous conceptions, and ſuggeſtions to both their Ma- 
<jeſties; ſuch as thoſe were concerning his Majclty's retiring 


to a place of Strength, and declaring himſelf, and his own 
* advancing his Majeſty's Service in ſuch a way beyond the 
Seas, and after that reſorting to his Majeſty in ſuch a place 
*of ſtrength; and diyers other things of that nature, con- 
*rained in his Letter to the Queen's Majeſty, and to S* Lewis 
Dives; a Perſon, that had not the leaſt part in this late buſi- 
*neſs of Hull, and was preſently diſpatched away into Hol- 
land, ſoon after his Majeſty's return from Hull; for what 
* Purpoſe, they left the world to judge. 

Uros the refuſal of Sr Fohn Hotham to admit his Ma- 
*jeſty into Hull, preſently, without any due proceis of Law, 
© before his Majeſty had ſent up the narration of his Fact to 


the Parliament, he was proclaim'd Traytor ; and yet it was 
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*{aid, that therein was no violation of the Subjects Rights, 
*nor-any breach of the Law, nor of the Privilege of Parlia- 


* ment, though Sr John Hotham be a Member of the Houſe 
of Commons, and that his Majeſty mult have better rea- 
ſon than bare Votes, to believe the contrary; although the 
Votes of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, being the 
* Great Council of the Kingdom, are the reaſon of the King, 
*and of the Kingdom: yet theſe Votes, they ſaid, did not 


want clear and apparent reaſon for them; for if the ſolemn 


*proclaiming him a Traytor ſignify any thing, it puts a Man, 
*and all thoſe that any way aid, alliſt, or adhere unto him, 
*in the {ame condition of Traytors; and draws upon him 


© all the conſequences of Treaſon: And if that might be done 
*by Law, withour due proceſs of Law, the Subject hata a 


very poor defence of the Law, and a very ſmall, if any, 
proportion of Liberty thereby. And it is as little ſatii- 
faction to a Man, that ſhall be expoſed to ſuch Penalties, 
© by that Declaration of him to be Traytor, to lay he . 
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te have a legal Tryal afterwards, as it is to condemn a Man 
ce firſt, and try him afterwards. And if there could be a ne- 
*ceflity for any ſuch proclaiming a Man a Traytor without 
* due proceſs of Law, yet there was none in this caſe; for 
«his Majeſty might as well have expected the judgment of 


Parliament (which was the right way) as he had leiſure 


*to ſend to them to demand juſtice againſt S* Fohn Hotham. 
* And the breach of Privilege of Parliament was as clear in 
ce this Caſe, as the ſubverſion of the Subjects Common right: 
cc For, though the Privileges of Parliament do not extend to 
ce thoſe Caſes, mention d in the Declaration, of Treaſon, Fe- 
© lony, and Breach of Peace, ſo as to exempt the Members 
* of Parliament from puniſhment, nor from all manner of 
* Proceſs and Trygl, as it doth in other Cafes; yet itdoth Pri- 
*yilcge them in the Way, and Method of their Tryal and 
ce Puniſhment; and that the Parliament ſhould have the Cauſe 


* firſt brought before them, that they may judge of the Fact, 


ce and of the grounds of the Accuſation; and how far forth the 
* manner of their Tryal may concern, or not concern the Pri- 
*rilege of Parliament. Otherwiſe it would be in the power, 
© not only of his Majeſty, but of every Private Man, under 
< pretenſions of Treaſons, or thoſe other Crimes, to take any 
* Man from his Service in Parliament; and ſo as many, one 
ce after another, as he pleaſeth; and, conſequently, to make 
cen Parliament what he will, when he will; which would bc 
** a breach of ſo Eſſential a Privilege of Parliament, as that the 
every Being thereof depends upon it. And therefore they 
*no ways doubted but every One, that had taken the Pro- 
ce teſtation, would, according to his Solemn Vow, and Oath, 
te defend it with his Life, and Fortune, Neither did the ſit- 
ring of a Parliament ſuſpend all, or any Law, in maintain- 


© ing that Law, which _m the Privilege of Parliament ; 


* which upholds the Parliament ; which upholds the King- 
dom. And they were ſo far from believing, that his Ma- 
te jeſty was the only Perſon againſt whom Treaſon could not 
« be committed, that, in ſome ſenſe, they acknowledged he 
* was the only Pcrion againſt whom it Could be committed; 
«that is, as he is King: and that Treaſon which is againſt 
the Kingdom, is more againſt the King, than that which is 
«* againſt his Perſon ; becauſe he is King: For that very Trea- 
eon is not Treaſon, as it is againſt him as a Man, but as 
« 2 Man that is a King; and as he hath relation to the King- 


dom, and ſtands as a Perſon entruſted with the Kingdom, 
ce and diſcharging that Truſt. 


*Now, they ſaid, the Cate was truly ſtated, and all the 
*world might judge where the Fault was; although they 


* muſt avow, dat chere could be no competent Judge of this, 


« 05 
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«or any the like Caſe, but a Parliament. And they were as 


«confident, that his Majeſty ſhould never have cauſe to re- 
c ſort to any other Court, or Courle, for the vindication of 
«his juſt Privileges, and for the recovery and maintenance 
*of his known, and undoubted Rights, if there ſhould be any 
*Invaſion, or Violation thercof, than to his high Court of 
te Parliament: And, in caſe thoſe wicked Counſellors about 


<him, ſhouid drive him into any other Courſe from, and 


* againſt his Parliament, what ever his Majeſty's expreſſions, 
*and intentions were, they ſhould appear to all men's Con- 
*{ciences; and deſire, that they ſhould lay their hands upon 
ce their hearts, and think with themſelves, whether ſuch Per- 
* ſons, has had of late, and {till did reſort unto his Majeſty, 
«nd had his ear, and favour moſt, either had been, or were 
« more Zealous Aſſertors of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion 
although they believed they were more earneſt in the Pro- 


e teſtant Profeſſion, than in the Proteſtant Religion) or the 


Law of the Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and the Privi- 
ce leges of the Parliament, than the Members of both Houſes 
« of Parliament; who were intinuatcd to be the Deſerters, 
«it not the Deſtroyers of them: And whether if they could 
* maſter this Parliament by force, they would not hold up 
the ſame power to deprive us of all Parliaments; which are 
*rhe Ground, and Pillar of the Subjects Liberty, and that 
* which only maketh England a free Monarchy. _ 

„Fo the Order of Aſſiſtance to the Committee of both 
Houſes; as they had no Directions or Inſtructions, but 
©* what had the Laws for their Limits, and the Safety of the 
Land for their Ends, fo they doubted not bur all Perſons 


mention d in that Order, and all his Majeſty's good Sub- 


c jects, would yield Obedience to his Majeſty's Authority, 


* ſignified therein by both Houſes of Parliament. And that 
call Men might the better know their duty in matters of that 


*nature, and upon how ſure a ground They go, that follow 
*the judgment of Parliament for their Guide, they wiſhed 


e them judiciouſly to conſider the true meaning, and ground 
**of that Statute made in the eleventh Year of King Hen. VII. 


*ch.1. which was printed at large in the end of his Majeſty's 


Meſſage of the fourth of May: That Statute provides, that 
none who ſhall attend upon the King, and do him true Ser- 


vice, ſhould be attainted, or forfeit any thing. What was 
*the Scope cf that Statute? To provide that Men ſhould not 
* {uffer as Traytors, for ſerving * King in his Wars accord- 
ing to the duty of their Allegiance? If this had been all, 


*it had been a very needleſs, and ridiculous Statute. Was 


*ir then intended (as They ſeem d to take the meaning of it 
to be, that cauſed it to be printed after bis Majeſty's Meſ- 
Vol. I. Part 2. P p lage) 
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e ſage) that They ſhould be free from all Crime and Pe- 
ce nalty, that ſhould follow the King, and ſerve him in War 
«in any caſe whatſoever; whether it were for, or againſt the 
« Kingdom, and the Laws thereof > That could not be; for 
«that could not ſtand with the Duty of their Allegiance ; 
«which, in the beginning of the Statute, was expreſſed to be 
«to ſerve the King for the time being in his Wars, for the 
«defence of Him, and the Land ; and therefore if it be 
te againſt the Land (as it cannot be underſtood to be other- 
<«<wilc, if it be againſt the Parliament, the Repreſentative 
te body of the Kingdom) it is a declining from the duty of 
« Allegiance ; which this Statute ſuppoſed may be done, 
though Men ſhould follow the King's Perſon in the War: 
<< Otherwiſe there had been no need of ſuch a Proviſo in the 
te end of the Statute, that none ſhould take the benefit there- 
«by, that ſhould decline from their Allegiance. That therc- 
«fore which is the principal Verb in this Statute is, The 


«ſerving of the King for the time being; which could not 


« be meant of Perkin Marbeck, or any that ſhould call himſelf 
«King; but ſuch a One, as whatever his Title might prove, 
<«cjther in Himſelf, or in his Anceſtors, ſhould be received, 
e and acknowledged for ſuch by the Kingdom; the Conſent 


<« whereof cannot be diſcern'd but by Parliament; the Act 


* whereof is the Act of the whole Kingdom, by the Perſonal 
* Suffrage of the Peers, and the delegate Conſent of all the 
« Commons of England. fe me 
AN D Henry the VII. a wiſe King, conſidering that what 
ce was the caſe of Rich. III. his Predeceſſor, might, by chance 
< of Battle, be his own ; and that he might at once, by ſuch 


<a Statute as this, ſatisfy ſuch, as had ſerv'd his Predeceſſor 


*in his Wars, and alſo fecure thoſe, which would ſerve him, 
* who might otherwiſe fear to ſerve him in the Wars; leſt, 
Aby chance of Battle, that might happen to him alſo (if a 
* Duke of Tork had ſet up a Title againſt him) which had 
N N to his Predeceſſor; he procured this Statute to be 
made, That no man ſhould be accounted a Traytor for 
« ſerving the King, in his Wars, for the time being, that is, 


which was for the preſent allowed, and received by the 
Parliament in behalf of the Kingdom: And, as it is truly 


<{uggeſted, in the preamble of the Statute, it is not agreeable 
*ro Reaſon or Conſcience that it ſhould be otherwiſe; ſee- 


ce ing Men ſhould be put upon an Impoſſibility of knowing 
* their Duty, if the judgment of the higheſt Court ſhould not 


te be a Rule, and Guide to them. And if the judgment there- 
cc of ſhould be followed, where the Queſtion is, who is King? 
“much more, what is the beſt Service of the King, and King- 
«dom? and therefore thoſe, who ſhould guide — 
cc y 
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ce by the judgment of Parliament ought, whatever happen, 
ce to be ſecure and free from all Account and Penalties, upon 
e the Grounds and Equity of this very Statute. 

Tu v ſaid, They would conclude, that although thoſe 
« wicked Counſellors about his Majeſty, had preſum'd, un- 
« der his Majeſty's Name, to put that diſhonour, and affront 
* upon both Houſes of Parliament; and to make Them the 
c countenancers of Treafon, enough to have diſſolv'd all the 
* bands, and ſincws of confidence between his Majeſty, and 
ce his Parliament (of whom the Maxim of the Law is, that a 
ce diſhonourablc thing ought not to be imagin'd of them) yet 
te they doubted not, but it ſhould, in the end, appear to all 


te fincere, for the maintenance of the true Proteſtant Reli- 
te gion; the King's juſt Prerogative; the Laws, and Liberties 
* of the Land; and the Privileges of Parliament : in which 
* endeavours, by the Grace of God, they would ſtill perſiſt, 
* though they ſhould periſh in the work; which if it ſhould 
«be, it was much to be fear d, that Religion, Laws, Liberties, 
te and Parliaments, would not be long lived after them. 
 Ta1s Declaration wrought more upon the minds of Men, 


than all that they had done; for the buſineſs at Hull was, by 
very many, thought to be done before projected ; and the Ar- 


gument of the Militia to be enter d upon at firſt in paſſion, 
and afterwards purſued with that vehemence, inſenſibly, by 


being engaged; and that both extravagancies had ſo much 


weighed down the King's Treſpaſſes, in coming to the Houſe 
and accuſing the Members, that a reaſonable agreement would 


have been the ſooner conſented to on all hands, But when, 


by this Declaration, they ſaw Foundations laid, upon which 
not only what had been already done, would be well juſti- 


| fied, but whatſocver they ſhould, hereafter, find convenient 
to ſecond what was alrcady done; and that notonly the King, 


but the Regal Power was either ſuppreſſed, or depoſited in 
other hands ; the irregularity, Js 

Principles found little oppoſition or reſiſtance, even for the 
— and Monſtrouſneſs: Very many thought it as un- 
ſafe to be preſent at thoſe Conſultations, as to conſent to the 


Concluſions; and to great Numbers of the Members ot both 
Houſes abſenting themſelves; and many, clpecially of the 
Houle of Peers, reforted to his Majeſty at Jork, So that, in 


the Debates of the higheſt conſequence there was not uſual- 
ly preſent, in the Houle of Commons, the fifth part of their 


quit Numbers; and very often, not above a Dozen or Thir- 


teen, in the Houle of Peers. In the mean time the King 
had a full Court, and receiv'd all Comers with great clemen- 
cy, and grace; calling always all the Peers to Council, and 


monſtrouſneſs of which 
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e the world, that their endeavours had been moſt hearty and 


Hu Majeſty's 
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communicating with them all ſuch Declarations, as he thought 
ft to publiſh in Anſwer to thoſe of the Parliament; and all 
Mctlages, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to be done for the 
improvement of his condition: And having now the Great 
Seal with him, iſſued ſuch Proclamations, as were ſeaſonable 
for the Preſervation of the Peace of the Kingdom. Firſt he 
publiſh'd a Declaration in Anſwer to that of the nineteenth 
of May, in which his Majeſty ſaid, 

Tn ar if he could be weary of taking any pains for the 


Anſwer e c ſatisfaction of his People, and to undeccive them of thoſe 


the Decłara · 


te ſpecious, miſchievous infuſions, which were daily inſtill'd 
te jnto them to ſhake, and corrupt their Loyalty, and Aﬀe- 
« &ion to his Majeſty and his Government, after ſo full, and 
e ample Declaration of himſelf and Intentions, and fo fair 
«and latisfactory Anſwers to all ſuch matters as had been 
cobjected to him, by a Major part preſent to both Houſes 
*« of Parliament, He might well give over that labour of his 
«Pen; and fit ſtill, till it ſhould pleaſe God to enlighten the 
« affections, and underſtandings of his good Subjects on his 
© behalf (which he doubted not, but that, in His good Time, 
«he would do) that they might ſee His ſufferings were 
AI heir ſufferings: bur ſince, inſtead of applying themſelves 
ce to the method, propoſed by his Majeſty, of making ſuch 
* ſolid particular Propoſitions, as might eſtabliſh a good un- 
derſtanding between them, or of following the advice of 
* his Council of Scotland { with whom they communicated 
their affairs) in forbcaring all means that might make the 
* breach wider, and the wound deeper; they had choſen to 
te purſue his Majeſty with new Reproaches, or rather to con- 
e tinue and improve the old, by adding, and varying little 
© Circumſtances and Language, in matters formerly urged by 
them, and fully Anſwer d by his Majeſty, He had prevail'd 
* with himfelf, upon very mature and particular conſidera- 
tion of it, to Anſwer the late printed Book, Entituled, 
ce A Declaration, or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Com- 
© mons, which was order'd, the nineteenth of May laſt, to be 
*printed and publiſhed ; hoping then, that they would pur 
* his Majcſty to no more of that trouble, but rhat That 
«ſhould have been the laſt of ſuch a Nature they would have 
* communicated to his People; and that they would not, as 
* they had done fince, have thought fit to aſſault him with 
dea newer Declaration, indeed of a very New nature, and 
Learning; which ſhould have another Anſwer : and he 
e doubted not, but that his good Subjects would, in ſhort 
te time, be ſo well inſtructed in the differences, and miſtakings, 
* between them, that they would plainly diſcern, without re- 
“eſigning their reaſon and underſtanding to His Prerogative, 
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*or the Infallibility of a now Major part of both Houſes of 
«Parliament (infected by a few Malignant Spirits) where 
ce the Fault was. | 

«His Majeſty ſaid, Though he ſhould, with all humility 
*and alacrity, be always forward to acknowledge the Infinite 


© Mercy, and Providence of Almighey God, vouchſafed, f 


* many ſeveral ways, to Himſelf and this Nation; yet ſince 
God himſelf doth not allow, that we ſhould fancy, and 
* create dangers to our ſelves, that we might manifeſt, and 


— poor his Mercy in our Deliverance; he mult ings that 


he did not know thoſe Deliverances, mention'd in the be- 
* ginning of that Declaration, from ſo many wicked Plots 
*and Deſigns, ſince the beginning of this Parliament; which, 


if they had taken effect, would have brought ruine and de- 


*{truction upon this Kingdom. His Majeſty well knew the 
te great labour and skill, which had been uted to amuſe, and 
e affright his good Subjects with fears, and apprehenſions of 
Plots and Conſpiracies; the ſeveral Pamphlets publiſn d, 
and Letters ſcatter d up and down, full of ſuch ridiculous 
*contemptible Animadverſions to that purpoſe, as (though 


they found, for what end God knows, very unuſual counte- 


* nance) no Sober Man would be moved with them. But, 
te he mult confeſs, he had never been able to inform himſelf 
© of any ſuch pernicious, form'd deſign againſt the Peace of 
*the Kingdom, fince the beginning of this Parliament, as 
* was mention'd in that Declaration ; or which might be any 
* Warrant to thoſe great fears, both Houlcs of Parliament 
*ſeem'd to be tranſported with; but he had great reaſon to 
te believe, that more miſchief and danger had been raiſed and 
*begotten, to the diſturbance of the Kingdom, than curcd 
te and prevented, by thoſe Fears, and J calouſies. And there- 
*fore, however the rumour, and difcourte of Plots and Con- 
<ſpiracies, might have been neceſſary to the deſigns of par- 
ce ticular Men, they ſhould do well not to pay any falle Devo- 


tions to Almighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers 
*are real, or (65 06 ge 


ce E OR the ringing up of the Army to Londen, as his Ma- 
c jeſty had heretofore, by no other direction than the teſti- 


© mony of a good Conſcience, call'd God to witneſs that he 
4 never had, or knew of any ſuch Reſolution; ſo he ſaid, 
te upon the view of the Depoſitions now publiſh'd with that 


Declaration, it was not evident to his Majeſty, that there 


te vas ever ſuch a Deſign; unleſs every looſe Diſcourſe, or 
* Argument, be evidence enough of a Deſign: And it was 
< apparent, that what had been ſaid of it, was near thireo 
* Months before the diſcovery to both Houſes of Parlia- 
«ment; ſo that if there were any _ threaten d that way, 

| p 3 | cc it 
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ce jt vaniſhed without any reſiſtance or prevention by the Wil- 
« dom, Power, or Authority of them. 

Ir ſcem'd the intention of that Declaration, whatſoever 
* other end it had, was to Anſwer a Declaration, they had 


ec receivd from his Majeſty, in Anſwer to that which was pre- 


© Juſtice from the Imputations laid on him, by a Major part 


c his good Subjects would not be long miſled, by that com- 


*ſented to his Majeſty at New-Marker the ninth of March 


te laſt; and likewiſe his Anſwer to the Petition of both 


e Houles, preſented to him at York, the 26h of March: But, 
*before it fell upon any particular of his Majelty's Decla- 
ce ration or Anſwer, it complain'd that the Heads of the Ma- 
* lignant Party had, with much Art and Induſtry, adviſed him 
ce to ſuffer divers unjuſt Scandals, and Imputations upon the 
* Parliament, to be publiſhed in His Name, whereby they 


* might make it odious to the People, and, by their help, 


. deſtroy it: but not inſtancing in any one Scandal, or Im- 
<puration, ſo publiſhed by his Majeſty, he was, he faid, ſtill 
ce to ſeek for the Heads of that Malignant Party. But his good 


e Subje&ts would eaſily underſtand, that if he were guilty of 


te that Afperſhon, he muſt not only be active in raifing the 
5 Scandal, but paſſive in the miſchief begotten by that Scan- 
dal, his Majeſty being an Eſſential part of the Parliament; 
and he hoped the juſt defence of Himſelf and his Autho- 


© wty, and the neceſſary vindication of his Innocence and 


t then preſent of either or both Honſes, ſhould no more be 
*call'd a Scandal upon the Parliament, than the opinion of 
ſuch a part be reputed an Act of Parliament: And he hoped 


© mon expreſſion in all the Declarations, wherein they uſurp 


the word Parliament, and apply it to countenance any Re- 


**{olution or Vote ſome few had a mind to make, by calling 


<ir the Reſolution of Parliament; which could never be 


ce without his Majeſty's Conſent; neither could the Vote of 


c either or both Houfes make a greater alteration in the Laws 


e of the Kingdom (fo ſolemnly made by the Advice of their 


* Authority, f 
e Bur that Declaration inform'd the People, that the Ma- 


* Predeceflors, with the Concurrence of his Majeſty and his 
* Anceſtors) either by Commanding or Inhibiring any thing 
**(befides the known rule of the Law) than his Rage Dire- 
* &ion or Mandate could do, to which he did not aſcribe that 


*lignant Party had drawn his Majeſty into the Northern 
parts, far from his Parliament. It might, his Majeſty faid, 


© more truly and 8 have ſaid, that it had Driven, than 


* Drawn him thither; for, he confeſſed, his Journey thither 
for which he had no other reaſon to be ſorry, than with 
reference to the Cauſe of it) was only forced upon him, by 

the 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


*the true Malignant Party ; which contrived and counte- 


 ©<qnanced thoſe barbarous Tumults, and other Scditious Cir- 


*cumſtances, of which he had ſo often complain d, and here- 
after ſhall ſay more; and which indeed threaten'd fo much 
* danger to his Perſon, and laid fo much Scandal upon the 
„ privilege, and Dignity of Parliament, that he wonder'd ir 
could be mention d without bluſſies or indignation : But of 
* that, anon: But why the Malignant Party ſhould be charged 
with the cauſing a Prels to be tranſported to Tork, his Ma- 
<jeſty iaid, he could not imagine; neither had any Papers 0: 
© Writings iſſued from thence, to his knowledge, but what 
* had been extortcd from him by ſuch Provocations, as had 
ce not been before offer'd to a King. And, no doubt, it would 
e appear a moſt trivial, and fond Exception, when all Preſſes 
* were open to vent whatſoever they thought fit to ſay to tlie 


* People (a thing unwarranted by former cuſtom ) that his 


* Majelty ſhould not make uſe of all lawful means to publiſh 
*his juſt, and neceſſary Anſwers thereunto. As for the Au- 
*thority of the Great Seal (though he did not kriow that it 


ce had been neceſſary to things of that nature) the lame ſhould 


* be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion ſhould re- 
ce quire; to which he made no doubt, but the greater, an 


© better part of his Privy Council would Concur; and whoſe 


c Advice he was reſolvd to follow, as far as it ſhould bc 
cc agreeable to the Good, and Welfare of the Kingdom. 
BEFORE that Declaration vouchſafed ro iuſiſt upon any 
ce particulars, it was pleaſed to centure both hi, Majetty's De- 
cc claration and Anſwer to be fill d with harſh Centures, and 
*cauſleſs Charges upon the Parliament (ſtill miſapplying che 


c yord Parliament to the Vote of both Houſes) concerning 


ce which they reſolve to give ſatisfaction to the Kingdom, ſince 
te they found it very difficult to ſatisfy his Majeſty, If, as in 
c the uſage of the word Parliament, they had left his Majeſty 
«out of their thoughts; ſo by the word Kingdom, they in- 


*rended to exclude all his People who were not within their 


ce Walls (for that was grown another Phraſe of the time, the 
«Vote of the Major part of both Houſes, and ſometimes of 
< one, was now call'd the Reſolution of the whole Kingdom) 
© his Majeſty believ'd, it might not be hard to give ſatiſ- 
ce faction to themſelves; otherwiſe he was confident (and, he 
* ſaid, his confidence procceded from the uprightnels of his 
ce own Conſcience) they would never be able to fever the 


e Affections of his Majeſty and his Kingdom, that what could 


ce not be ſatisfaction to the One, ſhould be to the Other: 
Neither would the ſtyle of Humble, and Faithful, and tel- 
«ling his Majeſty, that they will make him a Great and Glo- 
e xious King, in their Petitions and Remonſtrances, ſo deceive 
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ce his good Subjects, that they would paſs over the Reproaches, 
« Threats, and Menaces they were ſtuffed with; which ſure- 
ce ly could not be more gently reprehended by his Majelty, 
ce than by ſaying, their Expreſſions were different from the 
* uſual Language to Princes; which that Declaration told 
te him, he had no occaſion to ſay: But he believ'd, whoſoever 
* looked over that Declaration, preſented to him at Neu- 
*« Market, to which his was an Anſwer, would find the Lan 
ce guage throughout it to be {o unuſual, that, before this Par- 


te the diſcourſe of the Rebels of Ireland, as if they had a mind 
ce his good Subjects ſhould give credit to it: Otherwiſe, being 
«warranted by the ſame evidence, which they have ſince pub- 
«liſhed, they would have as well declar'd, That thoſe Re- 
ce be « publickly threaten the rooting out the Name of the 


_ * Engliſh, and that they will have a King of their own, and 


*no longer be govern'd by his Majeſty, as that they ſay, 


That they do nothing, but by his Majeſty's Authority; and 
that they call themſelves the Queen's Army. And therefore 


* he had great reaſon to complain of the abſence of Juiticc 
and Integrity in that Declaration; beſides the unfitneſs of 


* other Exprethons. Ge. 
*NEITHER did his Majeſty miſtake the Subſtance, or 
© Logick of their Meſſage to him, at Theobalds, concerning 
the Militia; which was no other, and was ſtated to be no 
«other, even by that Declaration that reproved him, than a 
* plain Threat, That if his Majeity refuſed to joyn with them, 
e they would make a Law without him: Nor had the Pra- 
*&ice ſince that time been other; which would never be ju- 
ce ſtitied to the moſt ordinary if not partial underſtandings, 
by the meer averring it to be according to the Fundamental 


Laus of this Kingdom, without giving anv directions, that 


te the moſt Cunning and Learned Men in the Laws, might be 
able to find thoſe Foundations. And he would appeal unto 
*all the World, whether they might not, with as much ſu- 


«tice, and by as much Law, have ſeiſed upon the Eſtate 


 *of every Member of both Houſes, who difſented from that 
pretended Ordinance (which much the Major part of the 


* Houſe of Peers did, two or three ſeveral times) as they 


s had invaded that Power of His over the Militia, becauſe he, 


Lupon reaſons they had not ſo much as pretended to An- 
<{wer, refuſed to Conſent to that Pr 


ſition. 
Ad if no better Effects, than loſs of Time, and hinder- 
*ance of the Publick Affairs, had been found by his Anſwers 


and Replies, all Good Men might judge by whoſe Default, 


and whoſe want of Duty, ſuch Effects had been; for as his 
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«End, indeed his only End, in thoſe Anſwers and Replies, 


* had been the ſettlement and compoſure of Publick Affairs; 
«ſo, he was aſſured, and moſt Men did believe, that if that 
« due regard and reverence had been given to his words, and 
ec that conſent and obedience to his Counſels, which he ex- 
«pected, there had been, before that time, a cheartul calm 
« upon the face of the whole Kingdom; every Man enjoying 
*his own, with all pothble Peace and Security that can be 


ee jmagin d; which ſurely thoſe Mendid not deſire, who (after 


all thoſe Acts of Juſtice, and Favour patlcd by him, this 


« Parliament ; all thꝰſe Sufferings, and Aﬀronts, endured and 
* undergone by him) thought fit ſtill ro reproach him with 
* Ship-moncy, Coat and Conduct-moncy, and other things 


e ſo abundantly declar'd, as that Declaration it ſelf confeſſed, 
in the general Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, 


< publiſhed in November laſt ; which his Majeſty wonder d to 
* find now avow'd to be the Remonſtrance of both Houſes; 
*and which, he was ſure, was prelented to him only by the 
* Houſe of Commons; and did never, and, he was confident, 
in that time could never have paſſed the Houle of Peers; 


*the Concurrence, and Authority of which, was not then 


* thought neceflary. Should his Majeſty believe thoſe Re- 
e proaches to be tlie Voice of the Kingdom of England? That 
«all his loving Subjects caſed, refreſhed, ftrengrhen'd, and 


| <abundantly ſatisfied with his Acts of Grace and Favour to- 


*wards them, were willing to be involvcd in thoſe unthank- 
ful Expreſſions? He would appcal to the Thanks, and Ac- 
*knowledgments publiſhed in the Petitions of molt of th. 
Counties of England; to the Teſtimony, and Thanks, e 
*had received from both Houſes of Parliament; how en- 
*ſonable, how agreeable that utage was to his Majelty's Nie- 
*rirt, or their former Expreſlions. 


*<His — faid, He had not at all ſwerved, or departed 


*from his Reſolutions, or Words, in the beginning of this 
Parliament: he had ſaid, he was reſolved to put himicif free- 
*ly, and clearly upon the Love and Affection of his Engiifþ 
e Subjects; and he faid ſo ſtill, as far as concerns England. 
And he call'd Almighty God to witneſs, all his Complaints 
*and ſealouſies, which had never been cauſlels, nor of his 


Houſes of Parliament (but of ſome few Schiſmatical, Facti- 
* ous, and Ambitions Spirits; and upon grounds, as he fear d, 
4 ſhort time would juſtify to the World) his Denial of the 


* Militia, his abſenting himſelf from London, had been the 


effects of an upright, and faithful Affection to his EngliſhSub- 


5 _ that he might be able, through all the inconveniences 
he might be compell'd to wreſtle with, at laſt to prelerve, 
and reſtore their Religion, Laws, and Liberties unto them. 
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ce & IN E the Procceding againſt the Lord Kimbolton, and 

te the five Members, was {till looked upon, and ſo often 
e preſſed, as fo great an advantage againſt his Majeſty, that 
re no Retraction made by him, nor no Action, ſince that time 
© committed againſt Him, and the Law of the Land, under 
* the pretence of Vindication of Privilege, could {atisfy the 
« Contrivers of that Declaration, but that they would hay: 
his good Subjects belicve, the Accuſation of thoſe fix 
“Members muſt be a Plot for the breaking the Neck of the 
Parliament (a ſtrange Arrogance if any of thole Members 
had the Penning of that Declaratiof) and that it was f. 


ce often urged againſt him, as if by that ſingle, caſual Mi- 


© ſtake of his, in form only, he had forfeited all Duty, Cre- 


dit, and Allegiance from his People, he ſaid, he would, 


te without endeavouring to excuſe that, which in truth was an 
Error (his going to the Houſe of Commons) give his Peo- 


e ple, a full, and clear Narration of the matter of Fact; af- 


*ſuring himſelf, that his good Subjects would not find his 
ce carriage in that buſineſs, ſuch as had been reported. 
„His Majeſty faid, That when he reſolv'd, __ ſuch 
te grounds, as when they ſhould be publiſhed, would ſatisfy 
*the World, that it was fit for his own Safety, and Honour, 
e and the Peace of the Kingdom, to proceed againſt thoſe 
* Perſons; though he well knew, there was no degree of 
Privilege in that Caſe; yet to ſhew his deſire of Correſpon- 
*qdJence with the two Houſes of Parliament, he choſe rather 
than to apprehend their Perſons by the ordinary Miniſters 
*of Juſtice (which, according to the opinion, and practice 
*of former times, he might have done) to Command his 
* Atturncy General, to acquaint his Houſe of Peers with his 
© intention, and the general matters of his Charge (which 
*was yet more particular, than a meer Accuſation) and tv 
e proceed accordingly ; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn 


Servant, a Serjeant at Arms, to the Houſe of Commons, 


eto acquaint them, that his Majeſty did accuſe, and intended 
to proſecute the five Members of that Houſe for High 
*Treafon ; and did require, that their Perſons might be ſe- 
*cured in Cuſtody. This he did, not only to ſhew that he 


intended not to Violate, or Invade their Privileges, but to 


te uſe more Ceremony towards them, than he then conceived 
ein juſtice might be required of him; and ex at leaſt 
*ſach an Anſwer, as might inform him, if he were out of 
*the way; but he receiv'd none at all; only, in the inſtant, 
* withour offering any thing of their Privileges to his Conſi- 
*deration, an Order was made, and the ſame Night publiſh- 
ed in Print, That if any Perſon whatſoever, ſhould offer to 
* Arrelt the Perſon of any Member of that Houſe, 3 
n cc ri 
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cc firſt acquainting that Houſe there with, and receiving further 
dee from that Houſe, that it ſhould be Lawful for ſuch 
«Member, or any Perſon, to reſiſt them, and to ſtand upon 
«his, or their Guard of Defence; and to make reſiſtance, 
« xccording to the Proteſtation taken to defend tlie Privilege 
«of Parliament: And this was the firſt time that he heard 
«rhe Proteſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe, or that in 
any Cafe, though of the moſt undoubted and unqueſtion- 
«able Privilege, it might be Lawful for any Perſon to refiſt, 
and uſe violence againſt a Publick Miniſter of Juſtice, arm'd 
«with Lawful Authority; though his Majeſty well knew, 
that even ſuch a Miniſter might be puniſhed for executing 
*\uch Authority. | 

Uros viewing that Order, his Majeſty confeſſed, he 
*was ſomewhat amaz'd, having never ſeen, or heard of the 
like; though he had known Members of either Houſe com- 
emitted, without ſo much formality as he had uſed, and 
*1pon Crimes of a far inferiour nature to thoſe he had ſug- 
„ geſted; and having no courſe propoſed him for his Pro- 
*cecding, he was, upon the matter, only told, that againſt 
*thoſe Perſons he was not to proceed at all; that they were 
above His reach, or the reach of the Law. It was not eaſy 
for him to reſolve whit to do: If he imploy d his Miniſters 
*of Juſtice in the uſual way for their apprehenſion, who 
*without doubt would not have refuſed to have executed 
*his Lawful Commands, he ſaw what oppofition, and re- 
*\iſtance, was like to be made; which, very probably, might 
*have coſt ſome Blood: If he fat ſtill, and deſiſted upon 
*that Terrour, he ſhould, at the beſt, have confeſſed his 
© own want of Power, and the weakneſs of the Law. In that 
*ſtreight, he put on a ſuddain Reſolution, to try whether his 
en Preſence, and a clear diſcovery of his Intention, which 
*happily might not have been fo well underſtood, could re- 
*moye thoſe Doubts, and prevent thoſe Inconveniencies, 
*which ſeem'd to have been threaten'd; and thereupon, he 
*Reſolv'd to go in his own Perſon, to the Houſe of Com- 
*mons; which he diſcover'd not, till the very minute of his 
going; when he ſent out Orders, that his Servants, and 
*{ach Gentlemen as were then in his Court, ſhould attend 
*him to Weſtminſter ; but giving them expreſs Command as 
*he had expreſſed in his Anſwer to the Ordinance, that no 
*Accidents, or Provocation, ſhould draw them to any ſuch 
Action, as might imply a ſe of Force in his Majeſty; 
"and Himſelf, requiring * e of his Train not to come 
*within the Door, went into the Houſe of Commons; the 
bare doing of which, he did not theu conceive, would have 
been thought more a breach of Privilege, than if he had 


« gone 
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ce gone to the Houſe of Peers, and ſent for them to come to 
«him; which was the uſual Cuſtom. 

*He uſed the beſt Expreſſions he could, to affure them 
* how far he was from any intention of violating their Pri- 
vileges; that he intended to proceed legally, and ſpeedily 
*againlt the Perſons he had accuſed; and deſired therefore, 
*it they were in the Houſe, that they might be deliver d to 
* him ; or if abſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for their 
*forth coming, as might ſatisfy his juſt Demands; and fo he 
*departed, having no other purpoſe of Force, if they la 


ben in the Houle, than he had before proteſted, before 
od, in his Anſwer to the Ordinance. They had an ac- 
count now of his part of that ſtory fully; his People might 


and of upbraiding him with evil Counſellors, if, u 


judge freely of it. What follow'd on their part (though 
*thar Declaration ſaid, it could not withdraw any part of 
their Reverence and Obedience from his Majeſty ; it might 


be any part of theirs it did not) he ſhould have too much 


*cauſe hereafter to inform the World. 
*H1s Majclty laid, there would be no end of this An 
is 
**conftant denial of knowing any, they would not vouchſafe 
to inform him of them; and after eight Months amuſing 
*the Kingdom with the expectation of the diſcovery of a 
Malignant Party, and of evil Counſcllors, they would not 
* ar laſt name any, nor deſcribe them. Let the Actions or 


 ©Lives of Men be examin'd, who had Contriv'd, Coun- 


*lelled, actually conſented to Grieve, and Burden his Peo- 


*ple; and if ſuch were now about his Majeſty, or any 


*againſt whom any notorious, malicious Crime could bc 
< proved, it he ſhelter'd and protected any ſuch, let his In- 
t juſtice be publiſhed to the World: bur till that were done 
*particularly and manifeſtly (for he ſhould never conclude 
*any Man upon a bare, general Vote of the Major part of 
either, or both Houſes, till it were evident, that That Ma- 
* jor part was without Paſſion or Affection) he muſt look 


 < upon the charge that Declaration put upon him, of cheriſh- 


*ing and countenancing a Diſcontented Party of the King- 


dom againſt them, as a heavier and unjuſter Tax upon his 
*Juſtice and Honour, than any He had, or could lay upon 


the Framers of that Declaration. And now, to countenance 


thoſe unhandſome Expreſſions, whereby they uſually had 
implied his Majeſty's Connivance at, or want, of Zeal againſt 
te the Rebellion of Ireland (fo odious to all Good Men) they 
*had found a new way of exprobration : That the Procla- 
* mation againſt thoſe bloody Traytors came not our, till 
*the beginning of Fanuary, though that Rebellion broke 


out in October; and then, by ſpecial Command from his 


" Majeſty, 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
« Majeſty, but forty Copies were appointed to be Printed. 
« His Majeſty ſaid, it was well known where he was at that 
time, when that Rebellion broke forth; in Scotland: That 
«He immediately, from thence, recommended the Care of 
te that Buiineſs to both Houſes of Parliament here, after he 
« had provided for all fitting Supplies from his Kingdom of 
« Scotland : That after his return 1 he obſerv' d all thoſe 
Forms for that Service, which he was adviſed to by his 
« Council of Ireland, or both Houſes of Parliament here; and 
cc jf no Proclamation ĩſſued out ſooner (of which, for the pre- 


«ſent, he was not certain; but thought that others, by his 


ed ĩrections, were ifſued before that time) it was, becauſe 
«the Lords Juſtices of the Kingdom deſired them no ſooner; 


and when they did, the number they deſired was but 


Twenty; which they adviſed might be ſign'd by his Ma- 
«*;elty ; which he, for expedition of the Service, commanded 
* ro be Printed ; a Circumſtance not required by them: there- 
e upon he ſign d more of them, than his Juſtices deſired; all 
«which was very well known to ſome Members of one, or 
«both Houſes of Parliament; who had the more to Anſwer, 
«if they forbore to expreſs ir at the paſſing of that Declara- 
«tion; and if they did expreſs it, he had the greater reaſon 


*ro complain, that ſo envious an Aſperſion ſhould be caſt on 


«his Majeſty to his People, when they knew well how to An- 
e ſwer their own Obje&tion. 3 
War that Complaint was againſt the Parliament, put 
*forth in his Name, which was luch an Evidence and Coun- 
*renance to the Rebels, and ſpoke the ſame Language of the 
Parliament which the Rebels did; he ſaid he could not un- 
*Jerſtand. All his Anſwers and Declarations had been, and 
*were, own'd by himſelf; and had been atteſted under his 
©own hand; if any other had been publiſhed in his Name, 


and without his Authority, it would be eaſy for both Houſes 


* of Parliament to diſcover, and apprehend the Authors: 
And he wiſhed, that whoſoever was truſted with the Draw- 
ing, and Penning that Declaration, had no more Authority, 
*or Cunning to impoſe upon, or deceive a Major part of 
*thole Votes, by which it paſſed, than any Man had to pre- 
* rail with his Majeſty to publiſh in his Name any thing, bur 
*the Senſe, and Re ol | 

*Contriver of that Declaration could, with as good a Con- 


*{cience, call God to witneſs, that all his Counſels and En- 


*deavours and been free from all private Aims, perſonal 

KReſpects or Paſſions whatſoever, as his Majeſty had done, 

and did, That he never had, or knew of any ſuch Reſolution 
*of bringing up the Army to London. 

AN D ſince that new Device was found out, inſtead of 

| «An. 


ution of his own Heart; or that the 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
* Anſwering his reaſons, or ſatisfying his juſt demands to blaſ 
* his Declarations and Anſwers, as it they were not his own; 
ea bold, ſenſleſs Imputation: He faid he was ſure, that every 
«© Anſwer, and Declaration, publiſhed by his Majeſty, wa: 
* much more his own, than any one of thoſe bold, theatning, 
«ind reproachful Petitions, and Remonſtrances, were the 
ce Acts of either, or both Houſes. And if the Penner of tha: 
e Dcclaration had been careful of the Truſt repoſed in him, 
*he would never have denied (and thercupon found faul 
«with his Majeſty's, juſt indignation) in the Text or Margent, 
te that his Majeſty had never been charged with the Intention 
*of any Force; and that in their wholc Declaration, there 
© was no one word tending to any ſuch reproach ; the con- 
*trary whereof was ſo evident, that his Majeſty was, in ex- 
*preſs terms, charged in that Declaration, that he had ſent 
e them gracious Meſſages, when, with his Privity, bringing 
tc up the Army was in agitation; and, even in that Declara- 
te tion, they lought to make the People believe ſome ſuch 
te thing to be proved, in the Depoſitions therewith publiſhed; 
© whercin, his Majeſty doubtcd not, they would as much fail, 
* a5 they did in their Cenſure of that Petition, ſhew'd for- 
© merly to his Majeſty by Captain Leg, and ſubſcribed by him 
* C. R. which, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's full, and parti- 
* cular Narration of the ſubſtance of that Petition, the ci:- 
* cumſtances of ſeeing and approving it, that Declaration was 
* plcaſed to ſay, was full of Scandal to the Parliament, and 
* might have proved dangerous to the whole Kingdom. If 
they had that dangerous Petition in their hands, his Majeſty 
«ſaid, he had no reaſon to believe any tenderneſs towards 
* Him had kept them from communicating it; if they had it 
not, his Majeſty ought to have been beliey'd : But that all 
good People might compute their other pretended dangers 
de by their Tor underſtanding of that, the noiſe whereof had 
e not been inferiour to any of the reſt, his Majeſty ſaid, he 
had recover d a true Copy of the very Petition he had ſign d 
«with C. R. which mould, in fit time, be publiſh'd ; and 
* which, he hoped, would open the eyes of his good People. 
*CONCERNING his Warrant for Mi Fermyn's Paſſage, 
ce his Anſwer was true, and full; but for his black Satten Suir, 
Land white Boots, he could give no Account. 
*H1s Majeſty had complain'd in his Declaration, and, as 
e often as he ſhould have occaſion to mention his return, and 
© reſidence near London, he ſhould complain, of the barbarous 
*and ſeditious Tumults at White-Hall,and Weſtminſter ; which 
indeed had been ſo full of Scandal to his Government, and 
danger to his Perſon, that he ſhould never think of his re- 
turn thither, till he had Juſtice for what was paſt, and Sc- 
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«curity for the time to come: And if there were ſo great a 
«neceffity, or deſire of his return, as was pretended, in all 
this time, upon fo often preſſing his deſires, and upon cauſes 
o notorious, he ſhould at leaſt have procured ſome Order 
«for the future. But that Declaration told his Majeſty he was, 
upon the matter miſtaken; the reſort of the Citizens to 
© Weſtminſter was as lawful, as the retort of great Numbers 
every day in the Term to the Ordinary Courts of Juſtice ; 
„They knew no Tumults. Strange! Was the diforderly ap- 
*pearance of fo many thouſand People, with Staves and 


Swords, crying through the Streets, Weftminſfter-Hall, the 


«* Paſſage between both Houlcs (inſomuch as the Members 
could hardly paſs to and fro) No Biſhops, down with the 
* Biſhops, No Tumults? What Member was there of either 
* Houle, that ſaw not thoſe Numbers, and heard not thoſe 
*Cries? And yet lawful Aſſemblies! Were not ſeveral Mem- 
«bers of either Houſe, aſſaulted, threaten d, and evilly en- 
"created? And yet no Tumults! Why made the Houſe of 
« Peers a Declaration, and tent it down to the Houſe of Com- 
*mons for the ſuppreſſing of Tumults, it there were no Tu- 
©mults? And if there were any, why was not fuch a Decla- 
*ration conſented to, and publiſhed? When the Attempts 
were fo viſible, and threats fo loud to pull down the Abb 

*at Weſtminſter, had not his Majeſty juſt cauſe to apprehend, 


that ſuch People might continue their work to Mhite- Hall? 


607 


*Yet no Tumults? What a ſtrange time are We in, that 


e few impudent, malicious (to give them no worle term) 
Men, ſhould caſt ſuch a Milt of crrour before the eyes of 
both Houſes of Parliament, as that they either couid not, or 
* would not, {ce how manifeſtly they injured themſelves, by 
maintaining thoſe viſible untruths. His Majeſty ſaid, he 
would ſay no more: by the help of God and the Law, he 
*would have Juſtice for thoſe Tumults. 


cc FN OM excepting, how weightily every Man might judge, | 


to what his Majeſty had ſaid, that Declaration proceeded to 
*cenſure him for what he had not ſaid; for the prudent 
"* Omitfions in his Anſwers: His Majeſty had forborn to ſay 


*any thing of the words ſpoken at Kenſington; or the Arti- 


cles againſt his deareſt Conſort, and the Accuſation of the 
ſix Members: Of the laſt, his Majeſty faid, He had ſpoken 
often; and he thought, enough of the other two; but hav- 
ing never accuſed any (though God knew what truth there 
*might be in either) he had no reaſon to give any particular 
"Anſwer, i 

*He faid, He did not reckon himſelf bereav d of any part 
v of his Prerogative ; which he was pleaſed freely, for a time, 


*to part with by Bill; yet he muſt ſay, He expreſſed a great 


*© Truſt 
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The Hiſtory Book V. 
© Truſt in his two Houſes of Parliament, when he diveſted 
* himſelf of the power of diſſolving this Parliament; which 
vas a juſt, neceſſary, and proper Prerogative. But he was 
ce glad to hear their reſolution, that it ſhould not encourage 
them to do any thing which otherwiſe had not been fit to 
**have been done: If it did, it would be ſuch a breach of 
© Truft, as God would require an Account for at their hands. 

«Fox the Militia, he had ſaid ſo much of it before, and 
*the Point was ſo well underſtood by all Men, that he would 
*walte time no more in that Diſpute. He never had faid, 
* there was no ſuch thing as an Ordinance, though he knew 
ce that they had been long diſuſed, but that there was never 
e any Ordinance, or could be any, without the King's con- 
*{ent; and that was true: And the unneceſſary Precedent, 


cited in that Declaration, did not offer to prove the contra- 


cry. But enough of that; God and the Law mult determine 


ee that buſineſs. 


«<NE1THER had that Declaration, given his Majeſty any 
< {atisfation concerning the Votes of the fifteenth and ſix- 
**reenth of March laſt; which he muſt declare, and appeal to 
call the World in the Point, to be the greateſt violation of his 
* Majeſty's Privilege, the Law of the Land, the Liberty of 
*the Subject, and the Right of Parliament, that could be 
*;magin'd. One of thoſe Votes was, and there would necd 
**no other to deſtroy the King and People, That when the 
Lords and Commons (it is well the Commons are admitted 
te to their part in Judicature) ſhall declare what the Law of 
the Land is, the ſame muſt be aſſented to and obcy'd: that 
«is the ſenſe in few words. Where is every Man's Proper- 
«ry; every Man's Liberty? If the Major part of both Houſes 


* declare, that the Law is that the younger Brother ſhall in- 


*herit; what is become of all the Families, and Eſtates in 
* the Kingdom? If they declare, that by the Fundamental 
*Laws of the Land, ſuch a raſh Action, ſuch an unadviſed 


Word, ought to be puniſh'd by perpetual Impriſonment, is 


ee not the Liberty of the Subject, durante beneplacito, reme- 


*dileſs? That Declaration confeſſes, they pretend not to a 
power of making new Laws; that without his Majeſty, they 
could not do That: They needed no ſuch power, if their 


< Declaration could ſuſpend this Statute from being obey d, 


* or executed. If they had power to declare the Lord Digby's 
waiting upon his Majeſty, at Hampton-Court, and thence 
s viſiting ſome Officers at Kingſton, with a Coach and fix 


_ Horſes, to be levying of War, and High Trealon; and 


Sr Fohn Hotham's defying his Majelty to his face, keeping his 
« Majeſty's Town, Fort, and Goods againſt him, by force of 


* Arms, ro be an Act of Affection, and Loyalty; What 


« needed 


vs. i. ES On tO 
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« needed a power of making new Laws? Or would there be 
« ſuch a thing as Law left? | 

HE defired his good Subjects to mark the reaſon, and 
« conſequence of thoſe Votes; the progreſs they had already 
© made, and how infinite the progreſs might be. Firſt, they 
«Voted the Kingdom was in Imminent danger (it was now 
ce above three Months ſince they diſcern d it) from Enemies 
e abroad, and from a Popiſh, and diſaffected Party at home; 
te that is matter of Fact; the Law follows: This Vote had 
te given them Authority by Law, the Fundamental Laws of 
*the Kingdom, to order and diſpoſe of the Militia of the 
„Kingdom; and, with this Power, and to prevent that dan- 
*ger, to enter into his Majeſty's Towns, ſeiſe upon his Ma- 
gaz ine, and, by Force, keep both from him. Was not that 
* his Majeſty's Caſe? Firſt, they Vote he had an Intention 
to levy War aga-nlt his Parliament; that is matter of Fact: 
Then they declare ſuch as ſhall aſſiſt him, to be guilty of 
High Treaſon ; that is the Law, and proved by two Sta- 
*tutes Themſelves knew to be repealed. No matter for that, 
They declare it. Upon this ground they exerciſe the Mi- 
*litia; and ſo actually do that upon his Majeſty, which they 
*had Voted he intended to do upon Them. Who could not 
*ſee the confuſion, that muſt follow upon ſuch Power of 
«Declaring? If they ſhould now Vote that his Majeſty did 
*not write this Declaration, but that ſuch a One did it, which 
«was (till matter of Fact; and then Declare, that, for ſo do- 
"ing, he was an Enemy to the Common-wealth; what was 


become of the Law that man was born to? And if all their 


*'Zeal for the defence of the Law, were but to defend that 
*which They Declared to be Law, their own Votes; it 
*would not be in their power to ſatisfy any Man of their 
*200d Intentions to the publick Peace, but ſuch who were 
* willing to relinquiſh their Title to Magna Charta, and hold 
*their Lives, — Fortunes, by a Vote of the Major part of 
*both Houſes. In a word, his Majeſty denied not, but they 
* might have power to declare in a particular, doubtful Caſe, 
regularly brought before them, what Law is: but to make 
*a general Declaration, whereby the known rule of the Law 
© might be croſſed or alter d, they had no power; nor could 
«exerciſe any, without bringing the Lite and Liberty of the 
Subject to a Lawleſs, and Arbitrary Subjection. 

Hs Majeſty had e (and the world might 
judge of the Juſtice, and Neceſſity of that complaint ) of 
the multitude of ſeditious Pamphlets, and Sermons ; and 
*that Declaration told him, they knew he had ways enough 
ein his ordinary Courts of Juſtice, to puniſh thoſe ; ſo his 
« Majeſty faid, he had to puniſh Tumults and Riots; and yet 
Vol. I. Part 2. Qq *rhey 
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© Proteſted, were well known to be Burton (that infamous 


© they found by the Guard he a 
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they would not ſerve his turn to N lis Towns, his For- 
«reſts, and Parks from violence. And it might be, though 
© thoſe Courts had {till the Power to puniſh, they might have 
<« [oft the skill to define, what Tumults and Riots are; other- 
te iſe a Jury in Southwark, legally impannell d to examine a 
«Riot there, would not have been ſuperſeded, and the She- 
*riff enjoyn'd not to proceed, by virtue of an Order of the 
« Houle of Commons; which, it ſeem'd, at that time had the 
« ſole power of Declaring. But it was no wonder that they 
«who could not ſee the Tumults, did not conſider the Pam- 
* phlets and Sermons; though the Author of the Proteſtation 


« diiturber of the Peace of the Church and State) and that he 
«Preach'd it at Weſtminſter, in the hearing of divers Members 
* of the Houſe of Commons. But of ſuch Pamphlets and ſe- 
e ditious Preachers (divers whereof had been recommended, 
if not impoſed upon ſeveral Pariſhes, by ſome Members of 
both Houſes, by what Authority his Majeſty knew not) he 
© would hercafter take a further Account. | 

« H 1s Majeſty ſaid, He confeſſed he had little skill in the 
*Laws; and thoſe that had had moſt, he found now were 
e much to ſeek; 2 he could not 2 or believe, that 
* every ordinary Court, or any Court, had power to raiſe 
wy 3 they pleaſed, and under. what Cad they 
e pleaſed. Neither could he imagine, what dangerous Effects 
ppointed them; or indeed any 
the leaſt occaſion, why they needed any Guard at all. 

Bur of all the Imputations, ſo cauſleſly and unjuſtly 


„laid upon his Majeſty by that Declaration, he ſaid, He 


te muſt wonder at that Charge fo apparently, and evidently 
* Untrue; That ſuch were — — and counte- 
**nanced by him, who were friends or favourers or related 
© unto the chief Authors, and Actors of that Arbitrary Power 
* hcretofore practiſed, and complain d of: And on the other 
* fide, that ſuch as did appear againſt ir, were daily diſcounte- 


*nanced, and diſgraced. He faid, he would know One Per- 


© ſon that contributed to the ills of thoſe times, or had de- 


Honour and Juſtice, they w 
„Whether different Perſons had not, and did not receive 


e pendance upon thoſe that did, whom he did, or lately had 
* countenanced, or preferr d; nay he was confident (and he 
* looked for no other at their hands) as they had been always 
** moſt Eminent Aflerters of the publick Liberties; fo if they 
found his Majelty inclined to any thing not agrecable to 
leave him to morrow. 


* countenance elſewhere, and upon what grounds, all men 
* might judge; and whether his Majeity had not been for- 


* ward enough to hondus and prefer thoſe of the moſt con- 
| Z 
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*trary opinion, how little comfort ſoever he had of thoſe 
e Preterments, in beſtowing of which, hereafter, he would be 
more guided by Men's Actions, than Opinions. And there- 
*fore he had good cauſe to beſtow that admonition (for his 
* Majeſty aſſur d them, it was an admonition of his Own) 
* = both his Houſes of Parliament, to take heed of in- 
*clining, under the ſpecious ſhews of Neceſſity and Danger, 
to the cxercile of ſuch an Arbitrary Power, they before com- 
plain d of: the Advice would do no harm, and he ſhould be 
ce glad to lee it follow'd. 5 
HIS Majeſty asked, if all the ſpecious Promiſes, and loud 
e Profeſſions, of making him a Great and Glorious King; of 
«ſettling a greater Revenue upon his Majeſty, than any of 
*his Anceſtors had enjoy d; of making him to be honour'd 
«at home, and fear d abroad; were retoly'd into this, That 
they would be ready to ſettle his Revenue in an Honour- 
*able proportion, when he ſhould put himſelf in ſuch a po- 
*{ture of Government, that his Subjects might be ſecure to 
*enjoy his juſt Protection for their Religion, Laws, and Li- 
* bertics> What polture of Government they intended, he 
*knew not; nor could he imagine what ſecurity his good 
in subjects could deſire for their Religion, Laws, and Liber- 
| ©ties, which he had not offer d or fully given. And was it 
*ſuirable to the Duty, and Dignity of both Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment, to Anſwer his particular, weighty Expreſſions of the 
7 *cauſes of his remove from London, ſo generally known to 
the Kingdom, with a Scoff; That they hoped he was driven 
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y *from thence, not by his own fears, but by the fears of the 
le Lord Digby, and his retinue of Cavaliers? Sure, his Majeſty 
y *ſaid the Penner of that Declaration, inſerted that ungrave 
. *and inſolent Expreſſion, as he had done divers others, with- 
. out the conſent, or examination of both Houſes; who 


would not fo lightly have departed from their former pro- 
er * feſſions of Duty to his Majeſty. 5 
*WHreETHER the way to a good underſtanding between 
r. | © his Majeſty, and his People, had been as zealouſly preſſed 
C- by Them, as it had been profeſſed, and defired by Him, 
d *would be eafily diſcern'd by them who obſerv'd that He 
1e *had left no publick Act undone on His part, which, in the 
& *leaſt degrec, might be neceſſary to the peace, plenty, and 
- *ſ{ecuriry of his Subjects: And that They had not diſpatch d 


0 one Act, which had given the leaſt evidence of their parti- 
N. | © cularaftection, and kindneſs to his Majeſty ; but on the con- 
VC *trary, had diſcountenanced and hinder'd the Teſtimony 
- other Men would give to him of their affections. Miu 


* the ſtopping, and keeping back the Bill of Subſid ies? 
all 0 by the Clergy almoſt a year ſince; which, thou is # er 
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« ſonal wants were ſo notoriouſly known, they would not, to 
that time, paſs, ſo not only forbearing to ſupply his Ma- 
*«jeſty themſelves, but keeping the love and bounty of other 
« Men from him; and affording no other Anſwers to all his 
« defires, all his reaſons (indeed not to be Anſwer d) than that 


«he muſt not make his underſtanding, or reaſon, the Rule 


«of his Government; but ſuffer himſelf to be aſſiſted (which 
« his Majeſty never denied) by his Great Council. He faid, 


che required no other Liberty to his Will, than the meaneſt 


«of Them did (he wiſhed they would always uſe that Li- 
«berty ) not to conſent to any thing evidently contrary to 
te his conſcience, and underſtanding: And he had, and ſhould 


c always give as much eſtimation, and regard to the Advice, 


« 2nd Counſel of both Houſes of Parliament, as ever Prince 
«had done: But he ſhould never, and he hoped his People, 
«would never, account the Contrivance of a few Factious, Sc- 
te ditious Perſons, a Malignant Party, who would ſacrifice the 
«Common-wealth to their own fury and ambition, the Wiſ- 
tc dom of Parliament; and that the juſtifying, and defending 
cc of ſuch Perſons (of whom, and of their particular, ſiniſter 
ce ways, to compaſs their own bad ends, his Majeſty would 
*ſhortly inform the world) was not the way to preſerve Par- 
te liaments, but was the oppoſing, and * Tex! a few un- 
« worthy Perſons, before their Duty to their King, or their 
„Care of the Kingdom. They would have his Majeſty re- 
member, that His Reſolutions did concern Kingdoms, and 
© therefore not to be moulded by his own underſtanding: He 
te ſaid, he did well remember it; but he would have Them 
tc remember, that when their Conſultations endeavour d to 
© leſſen the Office, and Dignity of a King, they meddled with 
© that which is not within their determination, and of which 


his Majeſty muſt give an account to God, and his other 
Kingdoms, and muſt maintain with the Sacrifice of his Life. 


LAS TI, that Declaration told the People of a preſent, 
«deſperate, and malicious Plot the Malignant Party was then 


Lacting, under the plauſible notions of ſtirring Men up to a 


*care of preſerving the King's Prerogative; maintaining the 
te diſcipline of the Church, upholding and continuing the re- 


L verence, and ſolemnity of God's Service; and encouraging 
Learning (indeed plauſible, and Honourable notions to act 


_ © any thing upon) and that upon thoſe grounds divers muti- 


*nous Petitions had been framed in London, Kent, and other 
places: His Majeſty asked upon what grounds theſe Men 
«would have Petitions framed? Had fo many Petitions, even 
* againſt the form, and conſtitution of the Kingdom, and the 


* Laws eſtabliſn d, been joyfully receiv'd, and accepted? And 


ce ſhould Petitions framed upon thoſe grounds be call'd Mu- 


©rinous ? 


Actions; which he de 


K their juſt Privileges, 
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«tinous ? Had a multitude of mean, unknown, inconſidera- 
< ble, contemptible Perſons, about the City, and Suburbs of 
e London, had liberty to Petition againſt the Government of 
«rhe Church; againſt the Book of Common-Prayer ; againſt 
«the Freedom, and Privilege of Parliament ; and been thank- 
*ed for it; and ſhould it be call'd Mutiny, in the greateſt and 
«beſt Citizens of London, and the Gentry and Commonalty 
ce of Kent, to frame Petitions upon thoſe grounds; and to de- 
*fire to be govern'd by the . Laws of the Land, not 
« by Orders and Votes of either, or both Houſes > Could this 
*be thought the Wiſdom, and Juſtice of both Houſes of Par- 
©liament? Was it not evidently the work of a Faction, within 
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*or without both Houſes, who deceived the Truſt repoſed in 


*them ; and had now told his Majeſty, what Mutiny was? 
«To ſtir men up to a care of preſerving his Prerogative, 
© maintaining the Diſcipline of the Church, upholding and 
ce continuing the Reverence, and Solemnity of God's Service, 


«encouraging of Learning, was Mutiny, Let Heaven and 


ce Earth, God and Man, judge between his Majeſty and theſe 
c Men: And however Reh Petitions were there called Mu- 
te tinous; and the Petitioners threaten'd, diſcountenanced, 
«cenſured, and impriſon d; if they brought ſuch Petitions 
«to his Majeſty, he would graciouſly receive them; and de- 
te fend them and their Rights, againſt what Power ſoever, 
ce with the utmoſt hazard of his being. 
*H1s Majeſty ſaid, he had been the longer, to his very 


_ *preat pain, in this Anſwer, that he might give the World 


< fatisfaQion, even in the moſt trivial particulars, which had 
te been objected againſt him ; and that he might not be again 


e reproach d, with any more prudent Omiſſions. If he had 


© been compell'd to ſharper Language than his Majeſty af- 


te fe&ed, it might be conſider d, how vile, how inſufferable 
* his Provocations had been: And, except to repel force were 


4 to aſſault, and. to give punctual and neceſſary Anſwers to 
cough and inſolent Demands, were to make InveQives, he 


*was confident the World would accuſe his Majeſty of too 


much mildneſs; and all his good Subjects would think, he 


* was not well dealt with; and would judge of his Majeſty, 


«and of their own * f and ſecurity in him, by his 


© a Bleſſing from God upon them, and his Majeſty, than they 
e ſhould be directed to the Glory of God in the maintenance 
te of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion; to the Preſervation of the 
Property and Liberty of the Subject, in the obſervation of 


ed might no longer Proſper, or have 


*the Laws; and to the maintenance of the Rights and Free- 


* dom of Parliament, in the allowance aud protection of all 


Qq 3 Tarts 
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Tais Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but his Ma- 
jeſty likewiſe ſet forth an Anſwer to that other Declaration, 
of the 26 of May; in which he ſaid, © That whoſoever 
ce looked over the late Remonſtrance, Entituled A Declara- 
e tion of the Lords and Commons, of the 26th of May, would 
ce not think that his Majeſty had great reaſon to be | oy 


«with it; yet he could not but commend the plain dealing, 
*and ingenuity of the framers, and contrivers of that Decla- 


*ration (which had been wrought in a hotter and quicker 


Forge than any of the reſt) who would no longer ſuffer his 


te Majeſty to be Affronted by being told, They would make 
* him a Great and Glorious King; whillt they uſed all poſ- 
* {ble skill, to reduce him to extreme want, and indigency ; 
te and that they would make him to be loved at Home, and 
*feared Abroad; whilſt they endeavour'd, by all poſſible 
* ways, to render him odious to his good Subjects, and con- 
*remptible to all Forreign Princes; but, like round dealing 
Men, told him, in plain Engliſh, That they had done him 


* no wrong, becauſe he was not capable of receiving any; and 


* that they had taken nothing from him, becauſe he had ne- 
* verany thing of his own to loſe. If that Doctrine were true, 


e and that indeed he ought to be of no other conſideration, 


_ *{ons, and of who 


*than they had inform'd his People in that Declaration, that 
Gentleman was much more excuſable, that faid publickly, 
**unreproved, That the happineſs of the Kingdom did not 


depend on his rs or upon any of the Royal Branches 


*of that Root: And the other, who ſaid, His Majeſty was 
te not worthy to be King of England: Language very mon- 
© {trous to be allow'd by either Houſe of Parliament; and of 
** which, by the help of God, and the Law, he muſt have 
e ſome Examination. But, he doubted not, all his good Sub- 
jects did now plainly diſcern, through the maſque and vi- 
*©zard of their Hypocriſy, what their deſign was; and would 
*no more look upon the framers and contrivers of that De- 
**claration, as upon both Houſes of Parliament (whoſe Free- 
*dom, and juſt Privileges he would always maintain; and 
* in whoſe behalf, he was as much ſcandaliz d as for Himſelf ) 
** but as a Faction of Malignant, and Schiſmatical, and Am- 
*birious Perſons ; whoſe deſign was, and always had been, to 
*alter the whole frame of Government, both of Church and 
State; and to ſubject both King and People to their own 
*Lawleſs, 2 Power, and Government: of whole Per- 
e Deſigns, his Majeſty faid, he would, with- 
in a very ſhort time; give his good Subjects and the world 
* a full, and, he hoped, a ſatisfactory Narration. 
"Txt Contrivers and Penners of that Declaration (of 
** hom his Majeſty would be only underſtood to ſpeak, when 
| | | cc he 
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«he mention'd any of their undutiful Acts againſt him) ſaid, 
«that the great Affairs of the Kingdom, and the miſerable 


«bleeding Condition of Ireland, would afford them little 


<[eiſure to ſpend their time in Declarations, Anſwers, a 
«Replies. Indeed, his Majeſty ſaid, the miſerable, and de- 
« plorable Condition of both Kingdoms, would require ſome- 
« what elſe at their hands: But he would gladly know how 
«they had ſpent their time ſince the receſs ( then almoſt 
c eight Months) but in Declarations, Remonſtrances, and In- 
vectives againſt his Majeſty, and his Government; or in 
* preparing matter for them. Had his Majeſty invited them 
*ro any ſuch expence of time, by beginning Arguments of 
te that Nature? Their Leiſure, or their Inclination, was not 
eas they pretended: And what was their Printing and Pub- 
*liſhing their Petitions to him; their Declarations, and Re- 
*monſtrances of him; their odious Votes and Reſolutions, 
** {ſometimes of one, ſometimes of both Houſes, againſt his 
* Majeſty (never in that manner communicated before this 
Parliament) but an Appeal to the People? And, in God's 
Name, let them judge of the Perſons they had truſted. 
Tux firſt Quarrel was (as it was always, to let them 
*into their frank expreſſions of his Majeſty, and his Actions) 
*againſt the Malignant Party; whom they were pleaſcd ſtill 
to call, and never to prove to be, his evil 3 — But 


indeed nothing was more evident by their whole Proceed- 
* ings, than that by the Malignant Party, they intended all 


*the Members of both Houſes who agreed not with them in 


| © their Opinions {thence had come their diſtinction of good, 


te and bad Lords; of Perſons ill affected to the Houle of Com- 
*mons; who had been proſcribed, and their Names lifted, 
and read in Tumults) and all the Perſons of the Kingdom 
*who approve not of their Actions. So that, if in truth they 


c would be ingenuous, and name the Perſons they intended; 


„Who would be the Men, upon whom the imputation of 
* Malignity would be caſt, but they who had ſtood ſtoutly, 
*and immutably for the Religion, the Liberties, the Laws; 
for all Publick Intereſt? { fo long as there was any to be 


*ſ{tood for) They, who had always been, and till were, as 


*zealous Profeſſors, and ſome of them as able, and earneſt 


Defenders of the Proteſtant Doctrine againſt the Church of 
Rome, as any were; who had often, and earneſtly beſought 


© his Majeſty to conſent, that no indifferent, and unneceſſary 
Ceremony might be preſſed upon weak, and tender Con- 
*{ciences, and that he would agree to a Bill for that purpoſe? 
They to whoſe Wiſdom, Courage, and Counſel, the King- 


dom o d as much as it could to Subjects; and upon Whole 


«<unblemiſh'd Lives, Envy it ſelf could lay no imputation; 
4. — 
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_ Ejeſty ſaid, if the Contrivers of that Declaration would be 


c to be torn in pieces) to Jork; where his Majeſty, and a 


e good Subjects Lives, and Fortunes, ſhould de diſpoſed of 


_ *lignant Party, to infuſe that Counſel into him? And then, 


Men, whom his Majcſty had mention d (who muſt have ſo 


Religion of the Kingdom, or the juſt Freedom and Privi- 
lege of Parliament, let him be accurſed ; and he ſhould be 


IJ yranny, bur to admit no rules to govern by, but their own 


to God Almighty) whoſoever harbour'd the leaſt thought 
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*nor endeayour'd to lay any, until their virtues brought 
te them to his Majeſty's Knowledge, and Favour > His Ma- 


cc faithful to themſelves, and conſider all thoſe Perſons of both 
* Houſes, whom they, in their own Conſciences, knew to 
te diſſent from them in the Matter, and Language of that De- 
ce claration, and in all thoſe undutiful Actions of which he 
*complain'd, they would be found in Honour, Fortune, Wiſ- 
4 dom, Reputation, and Weight, if not in Number, much ſu- 
te perior to them. So much for the evil Counſellors. 
TEN what was the evil Counſel it ſelf? His Majeſty's 
coming from London (where He, and many, whole affe- 
* ations to him were very eminent, were in danger every = 


*{uch as would put themſelves under his Protection, might 
*live, he thanked God and the Loyalty and Affection of that 
ce good People, very ſecurely : His not ſubmitting himſelf 
*ab{olutely (and renouncing his own underitanding) to the 
« Yotes, and Reſolutions of the Contrivers of that Decla- 
te ration, when they told his Majeſty, that they were above 

*him; and might, by his own Authority, do with his Majeſty ' 
* what they pleaſed: and his not being contented, that all his 


* by their Votes; but by the known Law of the Land. This 
was the evil Counſel given, and taken: And would not all 
* Men believe, there needed much power and skill of the Ma- 


*ro apply the Argument the Contrivers of that Declaration 
te made for themſelves, was it probable or poſſible, that ſuch 


<<great a ſhare in the milery ) ſhould rake ſuch pains in the 
< procuring thereof; and ſpend ſo much time, and run fo 
* many hazards, to make themſelves Slaves, and to ruine the 
* Freedom of this Nation? 


*H1s Majeſty faid (with a clear, and upright Conſcience 
© in his breaſt, of ruining or violating the Publick Liberty, or 


*no Counſellor of His, that would not fay Amen. For the 
© Contrivers of that Declaration, he had nor ſaid any thing, 
which might imply any inclination in them to be Slaves. 
That which he had 4 them with, was invading 
the Publick Liberty; and his preſumption might be very 
*itrong and vehement, that, though they had no mind to be 
Slaves, they were not unwilling to be Tyrants: What is 


«Wills? 
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«Wills > And they knew the miſery of Athens was at the 
«higheſt, when it ker d under the thirty Tyrants. 
HIS Majeſty ſaid, if that Declaration had told him (as 
ce indeed it might, and as in juſtice it ought to have done) that 
te he Precedents of any of his Anceſtors did fall ſhort, and 
wr been done by Him, this Parliament, 
ce in point of Grace, and Favour to his People; he ſhould not 
« otherwiſe have wonder'd at it, than at ſuch a truth in ſuch 
«a place. But when to juſtify their having done more than 
«ever their Predeceſſors did, it told his good Subjects (as 
« moſt injuriouſly and inſolently it did) that the higheſt, and 
« moſt unwarrantable Precedents of any of his Predeceſſors 
« did fall ſh$rt, and much below what had been done to them 


| «rhis Parliament by him, he muſt confeſs himſelf amazed, 


« and not able to underſtand them ; and he muſt tell thoſe 
et ungrateful Men (who durſt tell their King, that they might, 
« without want of Modeſty and Duty, Depoſe him) that the 
« Condition of his Subjects, when, 6 whatſoever Accidents 
«and Conjunctures of time, it was at worſt under his power, 


| <unto which, by no default of his, they ſhould be ever again 


«reduced, was, by many degrees, more pleaſant and happy, 
«than that to which their furious pretence of Reformation 
had brought them. Neither was his Majeſty affraid of the 
«higheſt Precedents of other Parliaments, which thoſe Men 
« boldly (his good Subjects would call it worſe) told him 
«they might, without want of Modeſty or Duty, make their 
«Patterns. If he had no other ſecurity againſt thoſe Prece- 
«dents, but their Modeſty and Duty, he was in a miſerable 


Condition, as all Perſons would be who depended upon 


Them. | 
«© TH Ar Declaration would not allow his Inference, that 


«by avowing the Act of Sr John Hotham, they did deſtroy 


*rhe Title, and Intereſt of all his Subjects to their Lands, 


and Goods; but confeſſed, if they were found Guilty of 


t that Charge, it were indeed a very great Crime. And did 


they not, in that Declaration, admit themſelves Guilty of 


that very Crime? Did they not ſay, Who doubts but that 
e Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein his Ma- 
«jelty, or his Subjects had a right, in ſuch a way, as that the 
Kingdom might not be in danger thereby > Did they not 
then call Themſelves this Parliament, and challenge that 
Power without his Conſent > Did they not extend that 


Power to all Caſes, where the Neceſſity or Common Good 


*of the Kingdom was concern d? And did they not arro- 
gate to themſelves alone, the Judgment of that Danger, 
e that — and that Common Good of the Kingdom? 
„What was, 


that were not, to unſettle the Security of all 
„Men's 
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tc“ Men's Eſtates; and to expoſe them to an Arbitrary Power 
cc of their own? If a Faction ſhould at any time by cunning, 
cc or force, or abſence, or accident, prevail over a Major part 
* of both Houſes; and pretend that there were evil Coun- 
ce ſellors, a Malignant Party about the King; by whom the 


Religion, and Liberty of the Kingdom, were both in dan- 


ce ger (this they might do, they had done it then) they might 
*take away, be it from the King, or People, whatſoever 
*they, in their judgments ſhould think fir. This was Law- 


ee ful, they had declar d it fo: Let the World judge, whether 


their Hands; who, in all probabilit 


his Majeſty had charged them unjuſtly ; and whether they 
*were not Guilty of the Crime, which themſelves confeſſed 
being proved) was a great One; and how ſafddy his Ma- 
te jeſty might commit the gere thoſe People deſired, into 


poſſeſſed of it, than they would revive that Tragedy, which 
*© Mr Hooker related of the Anabaptiſts in Germany; who, 
ce talking of nothing but Faith, and of the true Fear of God, 
and that Riches and Honour were Vanity; at firſt, upon 
*the great opinion of their Humility, Zeal, and Devotion, 
e procured much Reverence, and Eſtimation with the People; 
*after, finding how many Perſons they had enſnared with 
*their Hypocrity, they begun to propoſe to themſelves to 
© reform both the Eccleſiaſtical, and Civil Government of the 
«Stare: Then, becauſe poſſibly they might meet with ſome 


* oppoſition, they ſecretly enter d into a League of Aſſocia- 


ion; and ſhortly after, finding the power they had gotten 
* with the credulous People, enrich d themſelves with all kind 
© of Spvil and Pillage, and juſtify d themſelves upon our Sa- 
© yviour's promiſe, The meek ſhall inherit the Earth; and declar'd 
their Title was the ſame which the Righteous Iſraelites had 


to the Goods of the Wicked Egyptians : His 1 ſaid, 


*rhis ſtory was worth the reading at large, and needed no 
application. „ = | 
Bur his Majeſty might by no means ſay, that He had 
te the ſame Title ro bis Town of Hull, and the Ammunition 
there, as any of his Subjects had to their Land, or Money 
That was a principle, that pull'd up the Foundation of the 


© Liberty, and Property of every Subject. Why? becauſc 


the King's Property in his Towns, and in his Goods bought 


with the Publick Money, as they conceive his Magazine at 


* Full to be, was inconſiſtent with the Subjects Property in 
*their Lands, Goods, and Liberty. Did thoſe Men think, 
that as they aſſumed a power of declaring Law (and what- 
*tocyer contradicted that Declaration broke their Privileges) 
o that they had a power of declaring Senſe, and Reaſon, 
and impoting Logick, and Syllogiſms on the Schools, as well 

| -”» 


y, would be no fooner 
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«25 Law upon the People? Did not all Mankind know that 
« ſeveral Men might have ſeveral Rights, and Intereſts in the 
* ſelf fame Houſe and Land, and yet neither deſtroy the other? 
Was not the Intereſt of the Lord Paramount conſiſtent with 
that of the Meſne Lord; and his with that of the Tenant ; 
c and yet their Properties or Intereſts not at all confounded? 
And why might not his Majeſty then have a full, lawful 
ce Intereſt, and Property in his Town of Hull, and yet his Sub- 
«jects have a Property in their Houſes too? But he could 
*not ſell, or give away at his Pleaſure this Town and Fort, as 
*a private Man might do his Lands or Goods. What then? 
* Many Men have no Authority to lett, or ſet their Leaſes, or 
ce ſell their Land, have they therefore no title to them, or In- 
*tereſt in them? May they be taken from them, becauſe they 
cannot fell them? He ſaid, the purpoſe of his Journey to 
* Hull, was neither to fell, or give it away. : 
Bur for the Magazine, the Munition there, that he 
 *bought with his own Money, he might ſurely have fold that, 
*lent, or given it away. No; he bought it with the Publick 
* Monev, and the proof is, They conceive it ſo; and, upon 
*that Conceit, had Voted, that it ſhould be taken from him. 
Excellent Juſtice ! Suppoſe his Majeſty had kept that Mo- 
*ncy by him, and not Bought Arms with ir, would they have 
*taken it from him upon that Conceit : Nay, might they 
& not, whercfoever that Money was (for through how many 
z- | <hands ſoever it hath paſſed, it is the Publick Money ſtill, if 
never it were) ſeiſe it, and take it from the owners? But the 
d Tovns, Forts, Magazine, and Kingdom, is entruſted to his 
- Majeſty; and he is a Perſon truſted. His Majeſty ſaid, he 
d was ſo; God, and the Law had truſted him; and he had 
d taken an Oath to diſcharge that Truſt, for the good and 
d, I fafety of the People. What Oaths they had taken, he knew 
1 not, unleſs thoſe, which, in that violence, they had mani- 
_ Ef feſtly, maliciouſly violated. Might any thing be taken from 
d a Man, becauſe he is truſted with it? Nay, may the Perſon 
mn | himſelf take away the thing he truſts, when he will, and in 
y: what manner he will? The Law had been otherwiſe, and, 
ne Che believ'd, would be fo held, notwithſtanding their De- 
{oc F<clarations. | : = 
ht Bur that Truſt ought to be managed by their Advice, 
at and the Kingdom had truſted them for that purpoſe. Im- 
in | poſſible that the ſame Truſt ſhould be irrevocably com- 
mitted to his Majeſty, and his Heirs for ever, and the ſame 
*Truſt, and a Power above that Truſt (for fo was the Power 
they pretended) be committed to others. Did not the Peo- 
ple, that ſent them, look upon them as a Body but Tempo- 
'rary, and Diſſolvable at his Majeſty's Pleaſure? And could 
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*it be believ d, that they intended them for his Guardians, 
t and Controllers in the managing of that Truſt, which God 
* and the Law had granted to Him, and to his Poſterity for 
* ever > What the extent of the Commiſſion, and Truſt was, 
*nothing could better reach them than the Wrir, whereby 
*they are met. His Majeſty ſaid, he call'd them (and with- 
cc ut that call, they could not have come together) to be his 
Counſellors, not Commanders (for however they frequent- 
*ly confounded them, the Offices were ſeveral) and fan 
*{ellors, not in all things, but in ſome things, de quibuſdam 
© zrduis, &c. And they would eaſily find among their Pre- 
*cedents, that Queen Eliz. upon whole time all good Men 
© looked with reverence, committed one Wentworth, a Mem- 
«her of the Houſe of Commons, to the Tower, fitting the 
* Houſc, but for propoſing that they might adviſe the Queen 
ce in a matter She thought they had nothing to do to meddle 
ein. But his Majeſty is Truſted: And is He the only Per- 
ce ſon Truſted? And might they do what their own inclina- 
tion and fury led them to? Were they not Truſted by his 
* Majeſty, when he firſt ſent for them; and were they not 
* Truſted by him, when he paſſed them his promiſe, that he 
would not Diflolve them? Could ir be preſumed (and pre- 
e ſumptions go far with them) that he truſted them with a 
** power to deſtroy himſelf, and to Diſſolve his Government, 
* and Authority? If the People might be allowed to make · an 
e equitable conſtru&ion of the Laws and Statutes, a Doctrine 
* avowed by them, would not all his good Subjects ſwear, he 
e never intended by that Act of Continuance, that they ſhould 
do what they have ſince done? Were they not Truſted by 
c thoſe that ſent them? And were they Truſted to alter the 
Government of Church and State; and to make themſelves 
* perpetual Dictators over the King, and People? Did they 
©*!ntend, that the Law it ſelf ſhould be ſubject to their Votes; 
Land that whatſoever they ſaid, or did, ſhould be Lawful, 
* becauſe they declared ir fo? The Oaths they had taken 
* who ſent them, and without taking which, themſelves were 
not capable of their place in Parliament, made the one in- 
( capable of giving, and the other of receiving ſuch a Truſt; 
<unlefs they could perſwade his good Subjects, that his 
* Majeſty is the only Supreme Head, and Governour in al! 
* Cauſes, and over all Perſons, within his Dominions; and 
*yet that they had a Power over him to conſtrain him tv 
manage his Truſt, and Govern his Power, according to 
© their Diſcretion. | 
„Tus Contrivers of that Declaration told his Majeſty 
*that they would never allow him (an humble, and durifu' 
« exprethon ) to be judge of the Law; That belonged only 


cc fo 
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eto Them; They might, and muſt, judge and declare. His 
&« Majeſty ſaid, they all knew what power the Pope, under 
pretence of interpreting Scriptures, and declaring Articles 
« of Faith, though he decline the making the one or the other, 
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*had uſurped over Men's Conſciences; and that, under co- 


« Jour of having power of ordering all things for the Good of 
« Men's Souls, he entitles himſelf to all the Kingdoms of the 
«world; He would not accuſe the Framers of that Declara- 
*rion (how bold ſoever they were with his Majeſty ) that 


« inclined to Popery, of which another Maxim was, 


*that all Men muſt ſubmit their Reaſon and Underſtand- 


Ling, and the Scripture it felf, to that declaring power of 


his: Neither would he tell them, though They had told 


Him fo, that they uſe the very Language of the Rebels of 


« freland : and yet they fay thoſe Rebels declare, that what- 
« ſoever they do, is for the Good of the King and King- 
dom. But his good Subjects would eaſily put the caſe to 
*rhemſelves, whether if the Papilts in Ireland in truth were, 
*or by Art or Accident, had made themſelves the Major 


© part of both Houſes of Parliament there; and had pre- 


c tended the Truſt in that Declaration from the Kingdom of 


© Ireland; thereupon, had Voted their Religion and Liberty 
*to be in danger of extirpation from a Malignant Party of 
«* Proteſtants and Puritans ; and therefore, that they would 
* put themſelves into a poſture of Defence; that the Forts, 
“and the Militia of that Kingdom were to be put into the 


hands of ſuch Perſons, as they could Confide in; that his 


* Majeſty was indeed truſted with the Towns, Forts, Maga- 
ines, Treaſures, Offices and People of the Kingdom, for 
the good, ſafety, and beſt advantage thereof; but as his 
« Truſt is for the uſe of the Kingdom, fo it ought to be ma- 


*naged by the Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, whom 


*the Kingdom had truſted for that purpole, ir being their 
duty to ſee it diſcharged according to the condition, and 
true intent thereof, and by all poſſible means to prevent 
*the contrary: His Majeſty ſaid, let all his good Subjects 
* conſider, if hat Rebellion had been plotted with all that 


| *formality, and thoſe circumſtances declar'd to be legal, at 


*lealt according to the equitable ſenſe of the Law, and to be 


*for the 


© have thought their deſign to be more Cunning, they would 
believe it the more juſtitiable. 


NA y let the Framers of that Declaration ask themſelves, 


if the evil Counſellors, the Malignant Party, the Perſons 
tc ill affected, the Popiſh Lords and their Adherents, ſhould 


publick good, and juſtifiable by neceſſity, of which 
They were the only Judges, whether, though they might 


prove now, or hereafter, to be a Major part of both Houſes 
(tor 
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*(for it had been declared that a great part of both Houſe; 
© had been ſuch, and fo might have been the Greater; Nay, 
*the greater part of the Houle of Peers was ſtill declar'd to 
© be tuch, and his Majeſty had not heard of any of their con- 
*vcriion; and thereupon it had been earneſtly preſſed, that 
*the Major part of Te Lords might joyn with the Major 
part of the Houſe of Commons ) would his Majelty be 
® — to conſent to all ſuch alterations, as thoſe Men ſhould 
propoſe to him, and Refolve to be for the publick Good: 
*and ſhould the Liberty, Property, and Security of a@hi: 
Subjects, depend on what ſuch Votes ſhould declare to be 
*Law? Was the Order of the Militia unfit, and unlawful, 
ce whilſt the Major part of the Lords refuſed to joyn in it 
(as they had done two or three ſeveral times, and it was 
*never heard, before this Parliament, that they ſhould be ſo, 
*and fo often preſſed after a Diſſent declared) and did it 
* grow immediately neceſſary for the publick ſafety, and law- 
ful by the Law of the Land, aſſoon as fo many of the diſ- 
e {enting Peers was driven away (after their Names had been 
* required at the Bar, contrary to the freedom, and foun- 
* dation of Parliament) that the other Opinion prevailed? 
Did the Life, and Liberty of the Subject depend upon ſuch 
* Accidents of days, and hours, that it was impoiſible for 
ce him to know his Right in either > God forbid. 

*BurT now, to juſtify their Invaſion of his Majeſty's an- 
* cient, unqueſtion'd, undoubted Right, ſettled and eſta- 
te bliſh'd on his Majeſty and his Poſterity by God himſelf; 
*confirm'd, and ſtrengthen d by all poſhble Titles of Com- 
ce pact, Laws, Oaths, perpetual and uncontradicted Cuſtom, 
*by his People; What had they alledg'd to declare to the 
Kingdom, as they fay, the obligation that lieth upon the 
*Kings of this Realm to paſs all ſuch Bills, as are offer d 
*anto them by both Houſes of Parliament? A thing never 
ce heard of till that day: An Oath (Authority enough for 
them to break all theirs) that is, or ought to be, taken by 
*the Kings of this Realm, which is as well to remedy by 
Law ſuch Inconveniences the King may ſuffer, as to keep, 
e and protect the Laws already in being: And the Form of 
«this Oath, they ſaid, did appear upon a Record there cited; 
sand by a Clauſe in the Preamble of a Statute, made in the 
« 2 5th Year of Edw. III. 5 

Hs Majeſty ſaid, he was not enough acquainted with 
* Records to — whether that were fully, and ingenuouſly 


«cited; and when, and how, and why, the ſeveral Clauſes 
ic had been inſerted, or taken out of the Oaths formerly ad- 
te miniſter'd to the Kings of this Realm: Vet he could not 
* poſſibly imagine the aſſertion that Declaration made, N 

| | | | | «he 
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« he deduced from the words, or the matter of that Oath: for 
© unleſs they had a power of declaring Latin, as well as Law, 
tc ſure, elegerit, ſignified hath choſen, as well as will chooſe; 
and that it ſignified ſo there (beſides the Authority of the 
« perpetual Practice of all ſucceeding times: a better Inter- 
« preter than their Votes) it was evident, by the reference 
«jt had to cuſtoms, conſuetudines quas vulgus elegerit: And 
*could that be a Cuſtom, which the People ſhould chooſe af- 
te tex this Oath taken? And ſhould a King be ſworn to defend 
« ſuch Cuſtoms? Beſides could it be imagined, that he ſhould 
* be bound by Oath to paſs ſuch Laws (and ſuch a Law was 
*the Bill they brought to him of the Militia) as ſhould put 


the power, wherewith he was trulted, out of Himſelf into 
Kos of other Men; and diveſt and diſablc himſelf of 


c the 
« 211 poſſible power to perform the great buſineſs of the Oath; 
* which was to protect them? If his Majeſty gave away all 
ce his power, or if it were taken from him, he could not pro- 
*re& any Man: And what diſcharge would it be for his Ma- 


<;eſty either before God or Man, when his Good Subjects, 
«whom God and the Law had committed to his charge, 


* ſhould be worried and ſpoiled, to ſay that he truſted others 


te to protect them? That is, to do that Duty for him, which 


was eſſentially and inſeparably his own. But that all his 


good Subjects might ſee how faithfully theſe Men, who aſ- 


*ſumed this Truſt from them, deſired to diſcharge their Truſt; 


che would be contented to publiſt, for their ſatisfaction 1 


matter notorious enough, but what he himſelf never thought 
*to have been put to publiſh, and of which the Framers of 
that Declaration might as well have made ule, as of a Latin 
Record they knew many of his good Subjects could not, and 
many of themſelves did not underſtand) the Oath it ſelf he 
took at his Coronation, warranted and enjoyn'd to it by 


*the Cuſtoms, and Directions of his Predeceſſors; and the 


* Ceremony of theirs, and his taking it; rhey might find ir 
in the Records of the Exchequer; This it is: 


Tua Sermon being done, the Arch-Biſhop goeth to the 


King, and asks his willingneſs to take the Oath uſually taken 


by his Predeceſſors: 


Tus King ſheweth himſelf willing, and goeth to the Al- 
tar; the Arch-Biſhop adminiſters theſe Queſtions, and the 
King Anſwereth them ſeverally: 1 


Epiſcopw. St, Will you grant, and keep, and by your Oath 
confirm to the People of England, the Laws and Cuſtoms to 


them granted by the Kings of England, your Law ful and Re- 


ligious 
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ligious Predeceſſors: And namely the Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
Franchiſes granted to the Clergy, by the Glorious King Saint 
Edward, your Predeceſſor, according to the Laws of God, 
the true Profeſſion of the Goſpel eſtabliſh'd in this Kingdom, 
and agreeable to the Prerogative of the Kings thereof, and 
the Ancient Cuſtoms of this Realm ? 


Rex. I grant, and promiſe to keep them. 


Epiſc. St, Will you keep Peace, and godly agreement en- 
tirely, according to your Power, both to God, tlie Hol 
Church, the Clergy, and the People ? 


Rex. I will keep it. 
Ezpiſc. St, Will you to your Power, cauſe Law, Juſtice, and 


Diſcretion, in Mercy and Truth, to be executed in all your 
Judgments? | 
| Rex. I will. 


Epiſe. St, Will you grant to hold, and keep the Laws, and co 
_ rightful Cuſtoms, which the Commonalty of this your King- co 
dom have; and will you defend, and uphold them to the L. 
Honour of God, ſo much as in you lieth ? 


Rex. I grant, and promiſe fo to do. 


Tux one of the Biſhaps reads this Admonition to the 
King, before the People, with a loud Voice. 


Ou Lord and King, we beſeech you, 7.9 and to 
grant, and to 2 unto us, and to the Churches com- 
mitted to our 


harge, all Canonical Privileges, and due Law, & or 
and Juſtice; and that you would protect, and defend us, as as 
every good King in his Kingdom ought to be Protector, and | ſo 
Defender of the Biſhops, and Churches under their Govern- „th 


ment, 
MY The King Anſweret _ © ha 


WrrTa a willing and devout Heart I promiſe, and grant “to 
my Pardon; and that I will preſerve and maintain to you, of 
and the Churches committed to your Charge, all Canonical to 
Privileges, and due Law, and Juſtice, and that I will be your fu. 
Protector and Defender, to my Power, by the aſſiſtance of © w. 

God, as every good King in his Kingdom in right ought to © © ha 
protect, nd ded the Biſhops, and the Churches under thei: © © hi 
Government, | 


T HEX 
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Tux the King ariſeth, and is led to the Communion 
Table: where he makes a folemn Oath in fight of all the 
People, to obſerve the Premiſes; and laying his Hand upon 
the Book, ſaycth: 
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Tus things which I before promiſed, I ſhall perform, and 


| keep: So help me God, and the Contents of this Book. 


H 1s Majeſty ſaid, © All the World might judge, whether 


e ſuch Doctrine, or tuch Concluſions, as thoſe Men brought, 


«could follow, or have the leaſt pretence, from that Oath: 


« For the Preamble of the Statute they cited, that rold his 
« Majeſty, that the King was bound to remedy, by Law, the 
e miſchiefs and damages which happen to his People: his 
ce Majeſty ſaid, he was fo; but asked whether the King were 
« bound by the Preamble of that Statute, to renounce his 
* own Judgment, his own Underſtanding in thoſe miſchiefs, 
« and of theſe remedies How far forth he was obliged to 
« follow the Judgment of his Parliament, that Declaration ſtill 
te confeſſed to be a queſtion. Without queſtion, he ſaid, none 
could take upon them to remedy even miſchiefs, but by 
«Law, for fear of greater miſchiefs than thoſe they go about 


| «to remedy. 


4B ur his Majeſty was bound in juſtice to conſent to their 


© Propoſals, becauſe there was a Truſt repoſed in his Many 
id, 


«to preſerve the Kingdom, by making new Laws: He 1a 
«he was glad there was ſo; then he was ſure no new Law, 
te could be made without His Conſent ; and that the gentle- 


«neſs of his Anſwer, Le Roy S aviſera, if it be no Denial, it 


ce js no Conſent; and then the matter was not great. They 
«would yet allow his Majeſty a greater latitude of granting, 
ce or denying, as he ſhould think fit, in publick Acts of Grace, 
« 25 Pardons, or the like Grants of Favour : Why did they 
*{o? If thoſe Pardons, and publick Acts of Grace were for 
*the publick Good ( which they might Vote them to be) 
*they would then be abſolutely in their own diſpoſal: But 
© had they left that power to his Majeſty > They had lure, at 
leaſt, ſhared it with him; How elſe had they got the power 
*to pardon Serjeaut-Major-General Skippon (a new Officer 
* of State, and a Subject his Moy had no Authority to ſend 
te to ſpeak with) and all other Perſons imploy d by them; and 
*ſuch as had imploy'd themſelves for them, not ay for 
hat they had done, but for what they ſhould do? If rh 

© had power to declare ſuch Actions to be no Treaſon, whi 

© his Majeſty would not pardon; ſuch Actions to be Treaſon, 


which need no pardon; the Latitude they allo d his Ma- 
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<jeſty of granting, or denying of Pardons, was a Jewel they 
e might {till be content to ſuffer his Majeſty to wear in hi; 
* Crown, and never think themſelves the more in danger. 
«ALL this Confider'd, the Contriver of that Meſſage 
e ſince they would afford his Majeſty no better Title) whom 
te they were angry with, did not conceive, the People of this 
*[ and to be ſo void of Common Senſe, as to believe his 
e Majeſty, who had denied no one thing for the eaſe, and be- 
cc acht of them, which in Juſtice or Prudence could be asked, 
cc Or in Honour and Conſcience could be granted, to have 


caſt off all care of the Subjects Good; and the Framers, 


t and Deviſers of that Declaration (who had endeavour'd 


to render his Majeſty odious to his Subjects, and then diſ- 


e loyal to him, by pretending ſuch a Truſt in Them) to haye 
te only taken it up: Neither, he was confident, would they 


ebe ſatified, when they felt the miſery and the burdens, 


ce which the fury and the malice of thoſe People would bring 
ce pon them, with being told that calamity proccedcd from 
*eyil Counſellors, whom no body could name; from Plots 
* and Conſpiracies, which no Man could diſcover; and from 


Ecars and ſealouſies, which no Man underſtood: And there- 


ce fore that the conſideration of it ſhould be left to the Con- 


«ſcience, Reaſon, Affection, and Loyalty of his good Sub- 


* jects, who do underſtand the Government of this Kingdom, 
ce his Majeſty ſaid, he was well content. 3 
Hs Majeſty ask d, where the folly and madneſs of thoſe 


> E would end, who would have his People believe, that 


is abſenting himſelf from London, where, with his ſafety, 


cc he could not ſtay, and the continuing his Magazine at 


Hull, proceeded from the ſecret Plots of the Papiſts here, 
te and to advance the defign of the Papiſts in Ireland? But it 
* was no wonder that they, who could believe S* John Ho- 
* cham's ſhutting his Majeſty out of Hull, to be an Act of 
Affection and _ „ would believe that the Papiſts, or 


the Turk perſwaded him to go thither. 


AN D could any ſober Man think that Declaration to be 
*the conſent of either, or both Houſes of Parliament, un- 


_ awed either by fraud or force; which (after ſo many Thanks, 
and humble Acknowledgments of his gracious favour in 


* his Meſſage of the twentieth of Far 2 ſo often, and ſo 


te unanimouſly preſented to his Majeſty from both Houſes of 
9 — þ now told him, that the Meſſage at firſt was, 
and, as often as it had been ſince mention d by him, had 
been a breach of Privilege (of which they bad not uſcd to 
* have been fo negligent, as in four Months not to have com- 


_ © plain'd, if ſuch a breach had been) and that their own Me- 


**thod of proceeding ſhould not be propoſed to them; oY 
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his Majeſty had only Authority to call them together, not 


ce to tell them what they were to do, not ſo much as with re- 


e ference to his own Affairs. What their own Method had 
«been, and whither it had led Them, and brought the King- 


«dom, all Men tee; what His would have been, if ſeaionably 


*and timely applied unto, all Men might judge; his Ma- 
<jelty would {peak no more of ir. | 


Bur ſee now what excellent Inſtances, they had found 
te out, to prove an inclination, if not in his Majeſty, in ſome 
*about him, to Civil War: Their going with his Majeſty 
*ro the Houſe of Commons ( fo often urg'd, and io fully 
*Anſwer'd) their attending on him to /{ampton-Court, and 
«appearing in a Warlike manner ar Kingjron upon Thames; 


His going to Hull; their drawing the.r Swords at Jork, 


«demanding, who would be for the King? the declaring 
« Sr 7ohn Hotham | raytor before the Mctiage ient to the Par- 
*liament ; the Propotitions to the Gentry in Tork-ſhire, to 
* affiit his Maje!ty againſt St Fohn Hotham, before he had 
«receiv'd an An!wer from the Parliament, All deſperate In- 
ce ſtances of an inclination to a Civil War. Examine chem 


ce of Commons, he had ſet forth at large, in his Anſwer to 
© their Declaration of the ninetecnth of May; all Men might 
te judge of it. Next, did they themlielves believe, to what 
« purpoſe ſoc ver that Rumour had lcrv'd their turn, that there 
«was an appearance in Warlike manner at Kingſton upon 
«Thames? Did they not know, that whenfoever his Majeſty 
te had been at Hampton-Court, ſince his firſt coming to the 
“Crown, there was ncver a lels appearance, or in a leſs 
te Warlike manner, than at the time they meant? He laid, 


che would ſay no more, but that His appearance in a War- 


* like manner at Kingſton upon Thames, and Theirs at King- 
eon upon Hull, was very different? What was meant by 
* the drawing of Swords at Tork, and demanding, who would 
ce be for the King, mult be enquired at London; for, his Ma- 


k jeſty believed, very few in Jurł underſtoud the meaning of 
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again; The manner and intent of his going to the Houſe 


eit. For his going to Hull, which they would by no means 


* endure ſhould be called a Viſit, wheiher it were not the 


*way to prevent, rather than to make a Civil War, was very 


* obvious: And the declaring him a Traytor in the very Act 
*of his Treaſon, would never be thought unte ſonable, but 


*by thoſe who believed him to be a loving, and loval Sub- 


*je&t; no more than the endeavouring to make the Gentle- 
te men of that County {cntible of that Trea:on (which they 
te were in an honourable, and dutiful degree } before he re- 
*ceiv'd the Anſwer from both Houles of Parliament: For, 


* if they bad been as his Majcity expected they ſhould have 


r 2 been, 


2 1 
3 * 
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*been, ſenſible of that intollerable injury offer d to him, 


e might he not have had occaſion to have uſed the affection 
* of theſe Gentlemen? Was he ſure that Sr ohn Hotham, who 


* had kept him out without their Order (he ſpake of a a= 


* lick Order) would have let him in, when they had forbid- 
den him? And if they had not ſuch a ſenſe of him (as the 
te caſe falls out to be) had he not more reaſon to make Pro- 
c poſitions to thole Gentlemen, whoſe readineſs and affection 
8 be, or his Poſterity, would never forget, 3 
CB u this buſineſs of Hull ſticks ſtill with them; and find- 

* jng his Queſtions hard, they are pleaſed to Anſwer his Ma- 
e jeſty by asking other Queſtions of Him: No matter for the 
* exceptions againſt the Earl of New-Caftle (which have been 
4 ſo often urged, as one of the principal grounds of their 
«Fears and ſealouſies; and which drew that Queſtion from 
him) They asked his Majeſty, why, when he held it neceſ- 
*ſary, that a Governour ſhould be placed in Hull, Sr Fohn 
c Hotham ſhould be refuſed by him, and the Earl of New- 
* Caftle ſent down >? His Majeſty Anſwer d becauſe he had 
«a better opinion of the Earl of Neu Caſtle than of Sr John 
© Hotham; and deſired to have ſuch a Governour over his 
„Towns, if he muſt have any, as ſhould keep them for, and 
«not againſt him: And if his going down were in a more 
te private way than Sr John Hotham's, it was becauſe he had 
te not that Authority to make a noiſe by levying and billet- 
* ing of Soldiers, in a peaceable time, upon his good Sub- 
ce jects, as ir ſeem d S* 2 Hotham carried down with him. 
e And the Imputation which is caſt by the way upon that 
* Earl, to make his reputation not ſo unblemiſh'd, as he con- 
e ceiv d, and the World believes it to be; and which, though 
* it was not ground enough for Judicial Proceeding (it is 
* wonder it was not) was yet ground enough for ſuſpicion, 
© muſt be the cafe of every Subject in England (and he wiſhed 
«ir went no higher) if every vile Aſperſion, contriv'd by un- 
( knoun hands, upon unknown or unimaginable grounds, 
© which is the way practiſed to bring any Vertuous and de- 


te ſerving Men into obloquy, ſhould receive the leaſt credit, 


* or countenance in the world. 
*©THEy tell him, Their exception to thoſe Gentlemen, 
ee ho delirer d their Petition to him at Tor, was that they 
_ preſumed to take the Style upon them of all the Gentry, 
Land Inhabitants of that County; whereas, they ſay, ſo many 


more of as good Quality as themſelves, of that County, 


were of another opinion; and have ſince, by their Petition 

*to his Majeſty, diſavowed that Act. Their Information 

*in that point, his Majeſty ſaid, was no better than it uſeth 

to be; and they would find, that neither the Number, >a 
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te the Quality of thoſe who have, or will diſavow that Peti- 
«tion, was as they imagine; though too many weak Perions 
«were miſled * they did, and would every day more 
*and more underſtand) by the Faction, Skill, and Induſtry 


d of that True Malignant Party, of which he did, and had 


© reaſon to complain. They ſaid, they had recciv'd no Peti- 
te tion of ſo ſtrange a nature: What nature? Contrary to the 
« Votes of both Houſes: that is, they had receiv'd no Pcti- 
te tion they had no mind to receive. Bur his Majelly had told 
ce them again, and all his good Subjects would tell them, that 


they had recciv'd Peticions, with joy and approbation, 


* againſt the Votes of both Houſes of their Predeceſſors, con- 
*«firm'd and cſtabliſh'd into Laws by the conſent of his Ma- 
*1jeſty, and his Anceſtors ; and allow'd thoſe Petitions to 
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ce carry the Style, and to ſeem to carry the detires of Cities, 


«Towns and Counties, when, of either City, Town or Coun- 
ty, very few known, or conſiderable Perſons, had been privy 
*to ſuch Petitions: whereas, in truth, the Petitions deliver d 
*to his Majeſty, againſt which they except, carried not the 
«Style of all, but ſome of the Gentry and Inhabitants; and 
*implied no other conſent, than ſuch as went Viſibly along 


- <ywith it. 


Br his Majeſty was all this while in a miſtake ; the Ma- 
ce gazine at Hull was not taken from him. Who told them 
ſoꝰ? They who aſſure them (and whom without breaking 
their Privileges they mult believe) that Sr Fobu Hotham's 
* ſhutting the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and reſiſting his en- 
*trance with arm'd Men (though he thought it in dehance 
e of him) was indeed in obedience to him, and his Autho- 
*rity; and for His Service, and the Service of the Kingdom. 
He was to let none in, but ſuch as came with his Majeſty's 
Authority, fignified by both Houſes of Parliament: himſelf 
* and they had order'd it ſo. And therefore he kept his Ma- 
* jeſty out, only, till his Majeſty or he himſelf might lend for 
te their Directions. His Majeſty ſaid, he knew not whether 
* the Contrivers of that Declaration meant, that his good 
e Subjects ſhould fo ſoon underſtand, though it was plain 
* enough to be underſtood, the meaning of the King's Au- 
©thority ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament: But ſure the 
* world would now eaſily diſcern in what miſcrable caſe he 


© had, by this time, been (it is bad enough as it is) if he had 


te conſented to their Bill, or to their Ordinance of the Mili. 
te tia, and given thoſe Men power to have raiſed all the Arms 


« of the Kingdom againſt him, for the Common Good, by 
« his own Authority; Would 2 as they had kept him 


te from Hull, by this time have beaten him from Jorb, and 


* purſued him out of the Kingdom, in his own behalf? Nay 


TE & I —_ «might 
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© might not this Munition, which is not taken from him, be 
te imploy d againſt him; not againſt his Authority ſignified 
ce hy both Houſes of Parliament, but only to kill thoſe ill 
* Counſellors, the Malignant Party which is about him, and 
te yet for his Good, for the Publick Good (they would declare 
ce jt ſo) and fo no Treaſon within the Statute of 25. Edu. III? 
* which, by their Interpretation, had left his Majeſty, the 
*King of England, abſolutely lefs provided for, in point of 
ce ſafety, than the meaneſt Subject of the Kingdom: And every 
* Subject of this Land (for whole iecurity that Law was made, 
ce that they may know their duty, and their danger in break- 
*ing of it) may be made a Traytor when theſe Men pleaſe 
ce to ſay, he is ſo. But did they think That, upon ſuch an 
* Interpretation (upon pretence of Authority of Book Caſes 
© and Precedents, which, without doubt, they would have 
te cited, if they had been to their purpoſe) out of which no- 

te thing can relult, but confuſion to King and People, would 
F find any credit with his good Subjects? And that fo ex- 
te cellent a Law, made both for ſecurity of King and People, 
ff ſhall be fo eluded, by an interpretation no Learned Lawyer 
te jn England would at this hour, he believed, ſet under his 


*hand, notwithſtanding the Authority of that Declaration; 
which, he hoped, ſhall bring nothing but Infamy upon the 


*©Contr:ivers of it? 
*Now to their Privileges: Though it be true, they ſay, 
e that their Privileges do not extend to Treaſon, Felony, or 
* breach of the Peace, ſo as to exempt the Members from all 
be manner of Proceſs, and Tryal; yet it doth privilege them in 
te the way, or method of their Tryal: the Cauſe muſt be firit 
e brought before Them, and Their conſent asked, before you 


te can proceed. Why then their Privileges extend as far in 


ee theſe Cales, as in any that are moſt unqueſtion'd; for no 
ff Privilege whatſoever, exempts them from all manner of 


te Proceſs and Tryal, if you firſt acquaint the Houle with it, 


**and they give you leave to proceed by thoſe Proceſſes, or to 
* that Tryal: But, by this Rule, if a Member of either Houſe 
f*commit a Murder, you muſt by no means meddle with 


te him, till you have acquaintcd that Houle of which he is a 


* Member, and receiv'd their direction for your Procceding, 


te afluring your ſelf, he will not ſtir from that place where 


oF ap left him, till you return with their conſent; ſhould it 
*be otherwiſe, it would be in the power of every Man, under 
the pretence of Murder, to take one after another, and as 
** many as he pleaſe:h; and fo, conſequently, bring a Parlia- 
ment to what he pl-aſeth, when he pleaſeth. If a Member 
** of either Houſe ſhall take a Purſe at Jork (he may as pro- 
** bably take a Purſe from a Subject, as Arms againſt the 


“King 


King) you muſt ride to London, to know what to do, 
«and He may ride with you, and take a new Purſe every 
«Stag® and muſt not be apprehended, or declared a Felon, 
« till you have asked that Houſe of which he is a Member; 
«ſhould ir be otherwiſe, it might be in every Man's power 
«to accuſe as many Members as he would of raking Purtcs ; 
«and fo bring a Parliament, and ſo all Parliuments to noching. 
Would theſe Men be bclicv'd And yet they make ni» 
doubt but every one who hath taken the Prouteltation, would 
te defend this Doctrine with his Life and Fortune. Would 
not his Subjects believe, that they had impoſed a pretty 
Proteſtation upon them; and that they had a very good 
dend in the doing of it, if it obligeth them to ſuch hazards, 
eto juch undertakings? Mult they forget or neglect his Ma- 
«:elty's Perſon, Honour, and Estate, which, by that Prote- 
*ſtation, they are bound to defend; and, in ſome degree, 
do underſtand? And muſt they only venture their Lives 
and Fortunes to juſtify Privileges they know nor, or cycr 
*heard of before? Or ate they bound by that Proteſtation 
*to believe, that the Framers of that Declaration have power 
*to extend their own Privileges, as far as they think fit; and 
e to contract his Majeſty's Rights, as much as they plcaſe ; 
*and that they are bound to believe them in either, and to 
*yenture their Lives and Fortuncs in that Quarrel ? 
FROM declaring how mean a Perſon his Majeſty is, and 


| © how much the Kingdom hath been miſtaken in the under- 


© ſtanding of the Statute of the 25. Edu. III. concerning Trea- 


e ſon, and that all Men need not fear Levying War againſt 


*him, ſo they have their Order to Warrant them ; They, 
te proceed, in the Spirit of declaring, to certify his Subjects 
ein the miſtakings, which, near one hundred and fifty years, 
© have been receiy'd concerning the Statute of the 2 Hen. VII. 


. ＋ all good Subjects will read with Comfort] 
© 


te and tell them, that the ſerving of the King for the time 
te being, cannot be meant of Perkin Warbeck, or of any that 
* ſhould call himſelf King; but ſuch a One as is allow'd, and 


K received by the Parliament in the behalf of the Kingdom: 
* And was not his Majeſty fo allow'd> However, through à 


dark miſt of words, and urging their old Privileges (which, 
© he hoped, he had ſufficiently Anſwer d, and will be every 
day more confuted by the Actions of his good Subject, 
e they conclude, that thoſe that ſhall guide themſelves hy 
*the judgment of Parliament, which they fay is their own, 


ee ought, whatſocver happen, to be ſecure, and free from all 


Account and Penalties, upon the ground and equity of that 
*rery Statute: How far their own Chancellors may help 
them in that equity, his Majeſty knew not; but by the 
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ce help of God, and that good Law, He would allow no ſuch 


ec _— So then, there is the Doctrine of that Declaration; 
and theſe are the Poſitions of the Contrivers of it. 


1. Tur they have an abſolute Power of declaring the 
Law; and that whatſoever they declare to be ſo, ought not 


to be quecſtion'd by his N or any Subject: So that all 
Right and Safety of Him and his 


People, muſt depend upon 
their Pleaſure. 1 


2. TA no Precedents can be limits to bound their Pro- 


ceedings: So they may do what they pleaſe. 


3. Thar the Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, where- 
in the King or Subje& hath a Right, for the Publick Good; 
that they, without the King, are this Parliament, and judge 
of this Publick Good; and that his Majeſty's Conſent is not 
neceſſary: So the Life and Liberty of the Subject, and all the 


good Laws made for the ſecurity of them, may be diſpoſed 


of, and repeal'd by the Major part of both Houſes at any time 
r_ and by any ways and means procured fo to be; and 
is Majeſty had no Power to protect them. 

4. Tur no Member of either Houſe onght to be trou- 
bled or meddled with for Treaſon, Felony, or any other Crime, 
without the Cauſe firſt brought before Them, that they may 
judge of the Fact, and their leave obtain'd to proceed. 

F. Thar the Soveraign Power reſides in both Houſes of 
Parliament ; and that his Majeſty had no Negative Voice : 


So then his Majeſty Himſelf muſt be ſubject to their Com- 


mands. . 

6. Tr art the Levying of Forces againſt the Perſonal Com- 
mands of the King, though accompanied with his Preſence, 
1s not Levying War againſt the King ; but the Levying War 
againſt his Laws and Authority (which they have Power to 
declare and ſignify) though not againſt his Perſon, is Levy- 
ing War againſt the King: And that Treaſon cannot be com- 
mitted againſt his Perſon, otherwiſe than as he is entruſted 
with the Kingdom, and diſcharging that Truſt ; and that 
They have a Power to judge, whether he diſcharges that 
Truſt or no. „5 

7. Ta ar if ay ſhould make the higheſt Precedents of 
the 


other Parliaments their Patterns, there would: be no cauſe to 


complain of want of Modeſty or Duty in them; that is, they 


may Depoſe his Majeſty when they will, and are not to be 
blamed for ſo doing. 7 f 


Ad now (as if the meer publiſhing of their Reſolu- 
tions, would not only prevail with the People, but, in the 
*inſtant, deſtroy all Spirit, and Courage in his Majeſty to 
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«reſerve his own Right, and Honour) they have ſince taken 


«the boldneſs to aſſault him with certain Propoſitions: which 
they call the moſt neceſſary effectual means for the remo- 
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«ying thoſe Jealoufies, and Differences between his Majclty 
«and his People, that is, that he would be content to de- 


«veſt himſelf of all his Regal rights, and dignities; be con- 
tent with the Title of a King, and ſuffer Them, according 


to their diſcretion to govern Him, and the Kingdom, and 


*ro diſpoſe of his Children. How ſuitable and agrecable this 
Doctrine, and theſe Demands were to the Affection of his 
* loving Subjects, under whoſe Truſt theſe Men pretend to 
e ſay, and do theſe Monſtrous Things; and to deſign not 
© only the ruine of his Perſon, but of Monarchy it (elf (which, 
ehe might juſtly ſay, was more than ever was offer d in any 
ef his Predeceſſors times; for though the Perſon of the 
*King had been ſometimes unjuſtly Depoſed, yet the Regal 
t Power was never, before this time, ſtruck at) he believes 
his good Subjects would find ſome way to let Them, and 
*the World know: And, from this time, ſuch who had been 
*milled, by their ill Counſels, to have any hand in the cxc- 
*cution of the Militia, would ſee to what Ends their Service 
*was deſign d; and therefore if they ſhould preſume here- 


*afrer to meddle in it, they muſt expect, that he would in- 


<mediately proceed againſt them as actual raiſers of Sedition, 

*and as Enemies to his Soveraign Power. 
HIS Majeſty faid, he had done: And ſhould now expect 

*the worlt Actions theſe Men had Power to commit againſt 


him; worſe words they could not give him: and he doubt- 


*ed not, but the Major part of both Houſes of Parliament, 
*when they might come together with their Honour and 


Safety (as well thoſe who were ſurpriſed at the. paffing of 
*it, and underſtood not the malice in it, and the confuſton 


that muſt grow by it, if believ'd ; as thoſe who were ab- 
*ſent, or involy'd) would fo far reſent the indignity offer d 
to his Majeſty, the diſhonour to Themſelves, and the miſ- 
"chief to the whole Kingdom, by that Declaration; that 
they would ſpeedily make the foul Contrivers of it inſtances 
*of their exemplary Juſtice ; and brand Them, and their 
*DoErine, with the marks of their perpetual Scorn and In- 
*dignation. ” 


Wurkrs r this Anſwer, and Declaration of his Majeſty's 


was preparing and publiſhing, which was done with all 
imaginable haſte, and to which they made no Reply till 
many Months after the War was begun, they procecded in 


all their Counſels towards the leſſening his Majeſty, both in 


Reputation, and Power; and towards the improving their 
own Intereſts ; For the firſt, upon the advantage of their 


former 
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former Vote, of the King's Intention to Levy War againſt his 
Parliament, in the end of May they publiſhed Orders,“ That 
< the Sheriffs of the adjacent Counties ſhould hinder, and 
* make ſtay of all Arms and Ammunition carrying towards 
* Jorb, until they had given notice thereof unto the Lords 
ce and Commons; and ſhould have receiv'd their further Di- 
**rc&ion; and that they ſhould prevent the coming together 
* of any Soldiers, Horſe or Foot, by any Warrant of his Ma- 
«jelty, without their Advice or Conſent : Which they did, 
not upon any opinion that there would be any Arms or Am- 
munition carrying to his Majeſty, they having entirely pol- 
ſciied themſelves of all his Stores; or that they indeed be- 
liev'd, there was any Commiſſion or Warrant to raiſe Sol- 
diers, which they well knew there was not; but that, by this 
means, their Agents in the Country (which many Sheriffs 
and Juſtices of Peace were; and moſt Conſtables, and Infe- 
rior Officers) might upon this Pretence, hinder the Reſort- 
ing to his Majeſty, which they did with that Induſtry, that 
few Perſons, who, foreſeeing the deſign of thoſe Orders, did 
not decline the great Roads, and made not pretences of Tra- 
velling to ſome other place, and Travell'd in any Equipage 
towards his Majeſty, eſcaped without being ſtay'd by ſuch 
watches: And moſt that were ſo ſtay'd, finding it to no pur 
poſe to attend the Reſolution, or Juſtice of the Houſes, who 
always commended the Vigilance of their Miniſters, and did 
not expect they ſhould be bound up by the Letter of their 
Orders, made ſhift to eſcape with their own Perſons, and were 
contented to leave their Horſes behind them : They who at- 
tended to be repair d by the Juſtice of the Houſes, finding ſo 
many delays, and thoſe delays to be ſo chargable, and them- 
ſelves expoſed to ſo many Queſtions, and ſuch an Inquiſition, 
that they thought their Liberty a great prize, whatever they 
left behind them. 

Fo x the improving their Intereſt, and Dependence, though 
they had as much of the Affection of the City as could rea- 
ſonably be expected; and by their exerciſe of the Militia, had 
united them in a firm Bond, the communication of Guilt ; 
yet they well underſtood their true ſtrength conſiſted in the 
Rabble of the People; for the greateſt part of the ſubſtantial, 
and wealthy Citizens, being not of their Party, and except 
ſome Expedient were found out, whereby they might be in- 
volv'd,and concern d in their Proſperity or Ruine, they thought 
themſelves not fo much in truth poſſeſſed of that City, as 
they ſcem'd to be. They had heard it ſaid, that Edward the 
Fourth of England recover'd the City of London, and by that 
the Kingdom, by the vaſt Debts that he owed there; Men 
looking upon the helping of Him to the Crown, as the 1 
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Themſelves to their Money, which was elſe deſperate. Upon 
this ground, they had taken the firſt opportunity of borrow- 
ing great Sums of them, in the beginning of this Parliament; 
when the Richeſt and beſt Affecte Men, upon a Preſumption 
that hereby the Scots Army would ſuddainly march into their 
own Country, and the Engliſh as ſoon be Disbanded, chear- 
fully furniſhed that Money. Upon this ground they ſtill for- 
bore to repay thoſe Sums, diſpoſing what was brought in 
„upon the Bills of Subſidy, and other Publick Bill;, to other 
purpoſes. And now, to make themſelves more ſure of them; 
they borrow'd another Sum of 100000). of them, upon pre- 
tence of the great Exigences of Ireland; which was their two- 
edged Sword, to lead them into the Liberty of laying what 
imputations, they thought molt convenient for their pur- 
poſes, upon the King and Queen; and ro draw what Money 
they thought fit from the City; and ſervd them now to 
another important end, to raiſe Soldiers; but that Service it 
ſelf, in order to ſuppreſſing the Rebellion there, was not, in 
any degree, advanced. Having by theſe means, thus 3 
for their main Ends, they made the People believe, they were 
» | Preparing Propoſitions to ſend to the King; and the People 
were yet ſo Innocent as to believe, that they would never ſend 

Propoſitions that were not reaſonable : For though the un- 
a uſual Acts which had been done by the King, as the going 
to the Houſe of Commons, and demanding the Members 
there, had put them into as unuſual apprehenſions; and thoſe, 
by the warmth and heat of Declarations and Aniwers, had 
| drawn from them by degrees, another kind of Language, 
chan had before been uſed; yet moſt Men bcliev'd, when 
woſe Paſſions were diſgeſted, and that any Propoſitions ſhould 
be made by them (which the King had long call'd for and 
) II invited ) that they could not but be ſuch, as would open a 
h door for that Affection, Confidence, Duty, and Truſt, upon 


b whichthe Peace of the Kingdom might be reaſonably founded. 

4 And Propoſitions they did fend to the King, in the begin- 
ning of June; which were preſented to his Majeſty, with great 

3 Solemnity, by their Committee reſident there; which, in this 

ri place, are very neceſſary to be inſerted in the very terms in 

1 which they were preſented, as followeth: 8 

bo The humble Petition, and Advice of both Houſes of Parlia- The Nineteen 
= ment, with Nineteen Propoſitions and the Concluſion, ſent — 25 
ws. unto bis Majeſty the ſecond of june 1642. King by beth 


2d. 1642. 


- *Your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Subjects, the 
a Lords and Commons in Parliament, having nothing in their 
* thoughts and deſires, more precious and of higher eſteem, 

ce next 
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te next to the Honour and immediate Service of God, than 
<the juſt and faithful performance of their Duty to your 
« Majeſty and this Kingdom: And being very ſenſible of 
te the great diſtractions and diſtempers, and of the Immi- 


e nent dangers and calamities, which thoſe diſtractions and 


te diſtempers are like to bring upon your Majeſty, and your 
” Subjects (all which have ded from the ſubtle In- 
« formations, miſchievous Practices, and evil Counſels of 
Men diſaffected to God's true Religion; your Majeſty's 
Honour and Safety; and the Publick Peace, and Proſpe- 
© rity of your People) after a ſerious Obſervation of the 


* Cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs, do in all humility and fincerity, 


preſent to your Majeſty their moſt dutiful Petition and 
* Advice : That, out of your Princely Wiſdom for the 


eſtabliſhing your own Honour and Safety, and gracious 


*tenderneſs of the Welfare and Security of your Subject; 
*and Dominions, you will be pleaſed to grant, and accept 
*theſe their humble Defires and Propoſitions, as the moſt 


e neceſſary and effectual means, through God's bleſſing, of 


te removing thoſe Jealouſies and Differences, which have 
* unhappily fallen out betwixt you and your People, and 
* procuring both your Majeſty and them, a conſtant courſe 


of Honour, Peace, and Happineſs. 


The Propoſitions. 


. *Txar the Lords and others of your Majeſty's Privy 


« Council, and ſuch great Officers and Miniſters of State, 
e either at Home or beyond the Seas, may be put from 
* your Privy Council, and from thoſe Offices and Imploy- 
ments, excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved by both Houles 
© of Parliament: And that the Perſons, put into the Places 
c and Imployments of thoſe that are removed, may be ap- 
* E of by both Houſes of Parliament: and that Privy 
« Counſellors ſhall take an Oath, for the due execution ot 


their Places, in ſuch Form as ſhall be agreed upon by 


ce both Houſes of Parliament. 


„Tuna the great Affairs of the Kingdom may not be 


*concluded, or tranſacted by the Advice of private Men, 
*or by any unknown, or unſworn Counſellors ; but that 
*ſuch matters as concern the Publick, and are proper for 
*the High Court of Parliament, which is your Majeſty's 
** great and ſupreme Council, may be debated, reſolv d, and 
*tranſated only in Parliament, and not elſewhere: And 


ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, 


© ſhall be reſery'd to the Cenſure and Judgment of Par- 
* liament: And ſuch other Matters of State, as are proper 


cc for 
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« for your Majeſty's Privy Council, ſhall be Debated and 
e concluded by ſuch of the Nobility, and Others, as ſhall, 
te from time to time, be choſen for that Place, by appro- 
te bation of both Houſes of Parliament: and that no pub- 
*lick Act concerning the Affairs of the Kingdom, which 
ce are proper for your Privy Council, may be eſteem'd of 
= wy Validity, as proceeding from the Royal Authority, 


s unleſs it be done by the Advice and Conſent of the Ma- 


ce jor part of the Council, atteſted under their Hands: And 


that your Council may be limited to a certain Number, 
* not exceeding twenty five, nor under fifteen; and if any 


*Counſellor's place happen to be Void in the interval of 
6e Parliament, it ſhall not be ſupplied without the Aſſent 
* of the Major part of the Council; which choice, ſhall 
a _— at the next ſitting of Parliament, or elſe to 
* be void. 


. *Taar the Lord High Steward of England, Lord High 
© Conſtable, Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great 


Seal, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Privy Seal, Earl Marſhal, 


Lord Admiral, Warden of the Cinque Ports, chief Go- 


*ernour of Ireland, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Maſter 
* of the Wards, Secretaries of State, two Chief Juſtices, 
*and Chief Baron, may always be choſen with the ap- 
te probation of both Houſes of Parliament; and in the in- 
*rervals of Parliaments, by the Aſſent of the Major ** | 
df the Council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in 
*the Choice of Counſellors. > 


4 *Trxar He, or They, unto whom the Government and 


Education of the King's Children ſhall be committed, 
* ſhall be approved of by both Houſes of Parliament; and 
ein the intervals of Parliament, By the Aſſent of the Ma- 
*jor part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is before ex- 
* preſſed in the choice of Counſellors; And that all ſuch 
9 — as are now about them, againſt whom both 
Houſes ſhall have any juſt exceptions, ſhall be removed. 


5. Tur no Marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated, for 


**any of the King's Children, with any Forreign Prince, 


* or other Perſon whatſoever, Abroad or at Home, without 


*the Conſent of Parliament, under the Penalty of a Præ- 
** munire, unto ſuch as ſhall conclude, or treat of any Mar- 
*riage as aforeſaid : And that the ſaid Penalty ſhall not be 
*pardon'd, or diſpenſed with, but by the Conſent of both 


* Houſes of Parliament. 


6. Tur the Laws in force againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and 


Popiſn Recuſants, be ſtrictly put in Execution without 
any Toleration, or Diſpenfition to the contrary: And 
that ſome more effectual courſe may be enacted, by Au- 

8 te thorĩty 
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ce thorĩty of Parliament, to diſable them from making an 
cediſturbance in the State; or cluding the Laws by Truſts, 
© 5x othcerwile, 


*may be taken away, fo long as they continue Papiits: 
ce And that your Majeity will conſent to ſuch a Bill, as ſhal] 
*be drawn, for the Education of the Children of Papilts, 
*by Proteltants, in the Proteſtant Religion. 


8. ©Trar your Majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 


* ſuch a Reformation be made of the Church Government, 
ce and Liturgy, as both Houſes of Parliament ſhall adviſe, 
*whercin they intend to have conſultations with Divines, 
cas is expreſſed in their Declaration to that purpoſe: And 
*that your Majeſty will contribute your belt aſſiſtance to 
ce them, for the raiſing of a ſufficient maintenance for 
*Preaching Miniſters through the Kingdom : And that 
«your Majeſty will be pleaſed to give your conſent to Laws, 
«for the taking away of Innovations, and Superſtition, and 
* of Pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous Miniſters. 
9. ©T nar your Majclty will be 2 to reſt ſatisfied with 
* that courſe, that the Lords and Commons, have appointed, 
*for ordering of the Militia, until the ſame ſhall be farther 
te ſettled by a Bill: and that your Majeſty will recall your 
* Declarations, and Proclamations againſt the Ordinance 
*made by the Lords and Commons concerning it. 
10. Tua ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament, 
cas have, during this preſent Parliament, been put out of 
any Place and Office, may either be reſtor d to that Place 
c 1nd Office, or otherwiſe have ſatisfaction for the fame, 
te upon the Petition of that Houſe, whercof He, or They 
te are Members. 


11. Tua all Privy Counſcllors and Judges may take an 


e Oath, the Form whereof to be agreed on and ſettled by 
* Act of Parliament, for the maintaining of the Petition of 
Right, and of certain Statutes made by this Parliament, 
ce which ſhall be mention'd by both Houtes of Parliament; 
tand that an enquiry of all Breaches, and Violations of 
*rhoſe Laws, may be given in charge by 2 of 
ce the King's ch every Term, and by the Judges of Al- 
e ſize in their Circuits, aud Juſtices of the Peace at the Scl- 
e ftons, to be preſented and puniſhed according to Law. 
| the Judges, and all the Officers, placed by 
———_— of both Houſes of Parliament, may hold their 
** places quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint. 


13. *T x ar the Juſtice of Parliament may paſs upon all De- 


*linquents, whether they be within the Kingdom, or fled 
* gut of it: And that all Perſons cited by either Houle of 


6c Par- 
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«Parliament, may appear, and abide the Ceuſure of Par- 
*liament. | 
14. Tur the General Pardon, offer d by your Majeſty, 
may be granted with ſuch Exceptions, as ſhall be adviſed 
* by both Houſes of Parliament. 
15. Tua the Forts, and Caſtles of this Kingdom, may 
be put under the Command and Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, 
*as your Majeſty ſhallappoint with the 8 of your 
«Parliament; and, in the intervals of Parliament, with ap- 
te probation of the Major part of the Council, in ſuch man- 


we 


; te ner as is before expreſſed in the choice of Counſellors. 
» 16. ©T nar the extraordinary Guards, and Military Forces 
d <« now attending your Majeſty, may be remov d and dif- 
0 ce charged; and that, for the future, you will raiſe no ſuch 
r * Guards or extraordinary Forces, but, according to the 
t Law, in caſe of Actual Rebellion, or Invafion 
, 17. © T x a x your Majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into a more 
d te ſtrict Alliance with the States of the United Provinces, and 
; * other neighbour Princes and States of the Proteſtant Re- 
h  *© ligion, for the defence and maintenance thereof againſt 
, te all Deſigus ard Attempts of the Pope, and his Adherents, 
r ce to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it; whereby your Majeſty will 
r e obtain great acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and your 
e Subjects be much encouraged and enabled, in a Parlia- 
r mentary way, for your Aid, and Aſſiſtance, in reſtoring 
t, « your Royal Siſter, and her Princely Iſſue to tlioſe Digni- 
f «ties and Dominions, which belong unto them; and re- 
e ce ljeving the other diſtreſſed Proteſtant Princes, who have 
e, ce ſuffer'd in the fame Caule. 


18. Tur your Majeſty will be pleaſed by Act of Parlia- 
cc ment, to clear the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members 


n * of the Houſe of Commons, in ſuch manner that future 

„ © Parliaments may be ſecured from the Conſequence of 

M7 © that evil Precedent. 2 

t 19. ©Trar your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to paſs 

5 *« 2 Bill for reſtraining Peers made hereafter, from Sitting 
* cor Voting in Parliament, unleſs they be admitted there- 
ol cc unto with the Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament. 


„Ax sp theſe our humble Deſires being granted by your Ma- 
jeſty, We ſhall forthwith apply our ſelves to regulate 

1 te your preſent Revenue, in ſuch fort as may be for your 
M bet advantage; and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an ordinary, 

* and conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſupport 
*your Royal Dignity in Honour, and Plenty, beyond the 
proportion of any former Grants of the Subjects of this 
A * Kingdom to your Majelty's Royal Predeceſſors: We | 
— — lik we 
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«likewiſe put the Town of Hull into ſuch hands, as your 
« Majeſty ſhall appoint with the conſent and approbation 
«of Parliament; and deliver up a juſt Account of all the 
Magazine; and cheerfully imploy the uttermoſt of Our 
«power and endeavours, in the real expreſſion, and per- 
©*tormance of our molt Dutiful and Loyal Affections, to the 
e preſerving and maintaining the Royal Honour, Greatneſs, 
ce and Safety of your Majeſty, and your Polterity. 


Tu x ſame day that theſe Articles of Depoſition were paſs d 
the Houſes, that his Majeſty might ſee how unable he was 
like to be to contend with them, _ declar'd by an Order 
the {ame day printed and carefully diſperſed, © That they had 
*<receiv'd Information (and indeed their Informations were 
wonderful particular, from all parts beyond Sea, of whatſo- 
ever was agitated on the King's behalf; as well as from his 
Court, of whatſoever was deſign d, or almoſt but thought of 
to himſelf: Beſides they could pretend to receive Informa- 
tion of whatſoever would any way conduce to their purpoſe, 
true or falſe ) That the Jewels of the Crown (which, they 
« faid, by the Law of the Land ought not to be aliened) were 
tc either pawn'd or fold in Amſterdam, or ſome other parts 
*beyond Scas; and thereby great Sums of Money provided 
eto be return'd to 7ork, or to ſome of his Majeſty's Servants 
* or Agents, for his Majeſty's uſe: And becauſe, they ſaid, it 
«was more than probable that great proviſion of Moneys, 
ce in ſuch an extraordinary way, was to maintain the intend- 
«ed War againſt the Parliament; and thereby to bring the 
= ce whole Kingdom into utter ruine, and combuſtion: It was 
Order of the © therefore declar'd, by the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
— © ment, that whoſoever had been, or ſhould be, an Actor in 
pawning the © the ſelling or pawning of any Jewels of the Crown ; or had, 
Jewel: of «gr ſhould pay, lend, ſend, or bring any Money in Specic 

the Crown, © ap bs + 47 5, And 5.2 
* into this Kingdom for, or upon, any of thoſe Jewels; or 
e whoſoever had, or ſhould accept of any Bill from beyond 
© the Seas for the payment of any Sum of Money, for or 
upon any of thoſe Jewels, and ſhould pay any Sum accord- 
* ing to ſuch Bill, after notice of that Order, without acquaint- 
s ing that Houſe with the Receipt of that Bill, before he ac- 
te cept the ſame; or if he had already accepted any ſuch Bill, 
e then with the Acceptance thereof, before the 
«the Money, 7 Perſon ſhould be held and accountcd 
e Promoter of that intended War, an Enemy to the State, 
*and ought to give ſatisfaction for the publick damage out 

© of his own Eſtate. 

Uros this confident Aſſumption, © That it was not in the 
Ce King's power to diſpoſe the Jewels of the Crown; that —. 
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te ſoever Jewels were offer d to be pawn'd or fold, by any of 
ce the King's Miniſters beyond the Seas, were the Jewels of 


ce the Crown, and no other ; and that all Money, return'd 


«from thence for his Majeſty's Service, was Money fo raiſed 

b terrified Men of all Conditions, 
that the Queen, having, by the Sale of ſome of her own 
Jewels, and by her other Dexterity, procur'd tome Money for 
the King's ſupply, could not in a long time find any means 
to tranlmir it. However, this made no imprethon upon the 


King's Reſolution; and though it might have ſome influence 
upon Merchantly Men, yet it ſtirr d up molt Generous minds 


to an indignation on the King's behalf; and was new Evi- 
dence, if there had wanted any, what kind of Greatnels he 
was to expect from complying with ſuch immodelt, and ex- 
travagant Propoſers. 

Tus King was once Reſolv'd to have return'd no Anſwer 
to them upon thoſe Propoſitions; but to let the People alone 
to judge of the unreaſonableneſs of them, and of the Indignity 
offer d to him in the delivery of them; and that was the 
reaſon of the ſhort mention he made of them in the cloſe of 
his Declaration to theirs of the 26th of May: But he was at- 
terwards perſwaded to vouchſafe a further notice of them, 
there being ſome particulars Popular enough, and others, 
that, at the firſt View, ſeem'd not altogether ſo derogatory 
to him, and fo inconvenient to the People, as in truth they 
were; and that therefore it was neceſſary to let the People 
know, that whatſoever was reaſonable, and might be bene- 


ficial to the Kingdom, had been, for the moſt part, before 


ofter'd by his Majeſty ; and ſhould all be readily granted by 
him: and ſo to unfold the reſt to them, that they might 
diſcern their own Welfare, and Security, to be as much en- 
danger'd by thoſe Demands, as the King's Rights, Honour, 
and Dignity. So that, in a ſhort time after he receiv'd them, 
he ſent ro the two Houſes, and publiſh'd to the Kingdom, his 
Anſwer to thoſe Nineteen Propoſitions, whereof it will be 
lufficient to repeat ſome few Particulars. 


*Ix which he firſt remember'd them of their method, they The $u- | 
© had obſcrv'd in their Proceedings towards him: That the 2 us 


*had firſt totally ſuppreſſed the known Laws of the Land, Amer ro 


te 5 . . 7 . the Nineteen 
and denied His power to be neceſſary to the making New, Propoſitions. 


reducing the whole to their own Declarations, and fingle 
Votes: That they had poſſeſſed themſelves of his Maga- 
*2zincs, Forts, and Militia: That they had fo aw'd his Sub- 
t jects with Purſuivants, long cheargeable Attendance ; w_ 
*Cenſures ; illegal Impriſonments; that few of them dur 

© offer to prelent their tenderneſs of his Majeſty's Sufferings, 
e their own jult Grievances, and their ſenſe of thoſe Viola- 
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c tions of the Law ( the Birth-right of every Subject of the 


e Kingdom) though in an humble Petition to both Houſes: 
and if any did, it was ſtifled in the Birth; call'd Sedition ; 
e and burn'd by the Common Hangman: That they had re- 
*ſtrain'd the attendance of his Ordinary, and Neceſſary 
* Houſhould-Servants : and ſeiſed upon thoſe ſmall Sums of 
“Money, which his Credit had provided to buy him Bread; 
«with Injunctions that no money ſhould be ſuffer d to be 


«convey d or return'd to his Majeſty to York, or to any of 


« his Peers, or Servants with him; ſo that, in effect, they 
© had block d him up in that County: That they had fill'd 
e the Ears of his People with Fears and . (though 
e taken up upon all ) Tale of Skippers, Salt-Fleets, and 
te ſuch like: by which Alarms they might LN them to 
* receive ſuch Impreſſions, as might beſt advance their De- 
te ſign, when it fhould be ripe. And now, it ſeem'd, they 
te thought his Majeſty ſufficiently prepar'd for thoſe bitter 
« Pills; that he was in a handſome poſture to receive thoſe 
« humble Defires; which, probably, were intended to make 


"= way for a Superfœtation of a yet higher Nature; for they 


« did not tell him, This was All. He ſaid, he muſt obſerve, 
* that thoſe Contrivers (the better to advance their true ends) 
* in thoſe Propoſitions, diſguiſed, as much as they could, 
* their Intents with a mixture of ſome things really to be ap- 


hy nog by every honeſt Man; others, Specious and Popu- 


ar; and ſome which were already granted by his Majelty : 


All which were cunningly twiſted, and mixed with thoſe 


* of his 


* other things of their main deſign, of Ambition and private 
e intereſt, in hope that, at the firſt View, every Eye might 
* not ſo clearly diſcern them in their proper Colours. 


“Hs Majeſty ſaid, if the 1,2,3,4,5,9,10,15,16,19, De- 


* mands had been Writ, and Printed, in a Tongue unknown 
eto his Majeſty and his People, it might have been poſſible, 
* that He, and They might 2 charitably believ d the Pro- 
te poſitions to be ſuch, as might have been in order to the 
ce Ends pretended in the Petition; to wit, the Eſtabliſhment 

3 and Safety; the Welfare and Security of his 
* Subjects and Dominions; and the removing thoſe I ealouſies 
* and Differences, which were ſaid to have unhappily fallen 
*betwixt his Majeſty and his People; and procuring both 
* his Majeſty, and Them, a conſtant courſe of Honour, 
Peace and Happineſs ; but being read and underſtood by 


all, he could not but aſſure Himſelf, that that Profeſſion, 


«joyn'd to thoſe Propoſitions, would rather appear a Mocke- 
*ry, and a Scorn; the Demands being ſuch, that he were 
* unworthy the Truſt | in him by the Law, and of his 


___ «Deſcent from ſo many Great and Famous Anceſtors, 25 
9285 . « cg 
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te could be brought roabandon that Power, which alone could 
*enable him to perform what he was Sworn to, in protect- 
© ing his People, and the Laws; and fo aſſume others into ir, 
*as to diveſt Himſelf of it, although not only his preſent 
Condition were more Neceſſitous than it was (which it 
* could hardly be) and he were both Vanquiſhed, and a Pri- 
*{oner, and in a worſe Condition than ever the moſt unfor- 
*tunate of his Predeceſſors had been reduced to, by the molt 
© Criminal of their Subjects; and though the Bait laid to draw 
him to it, and to keep his Subjects from Indignation at the 
e mention of it, the Promiſes of a plentiful and unparallel'd 
* Revenue, «were reduced from Generals {which ſignify no- 
thing) to clear and certain Particulars; ſince ſuch a bargain 
** would have but too great a re{emblance of that of Eſaus, if 
** he would part with ſuch flowers of his Crown, as were worth 


all the reſt of the Garland, and had been tranſmitted to him 


*from ſo many Anceſtors, and had been found fo uſeful and 
* neceffary for the Welfare and Security of his Subjects, for any 
e preſent Neceſſity, or for any low and fordid Conſiderations 
© of Wealth and Gain. And therefore, all Men knowing 
*that thoſe Accommodations are molt eaſily made, and molt 
* exactly obſerved, that are grounded upon reaſonable and 


equal conditions, his Majeſty had great cauſe to believe 
* that the Contrivers of thoſe Propoſitions, had no Intention 


* of ſettling any firm Accommodation; but to increaſe thoſe 

Jealouſies, and widen that Diviſion, which not by his Ma- 
eſty's fault, was now unhappily fal'n between Him and 

back Houſes. 

*]T was asked, that all Lords and others of his Privy 

* Council, and fuch great Officers and Miniſters of State, 

* either at home or beyond the Seas (for, he ſaid, care was 


© taken to leave out no Perſon, or Place, that his diſhonour 


te might be ſure not to be bounded within this Kingdom) 
* ſhould be put from his as Council, and from thoſe Of- 


_ *fices and Imployments, unleſs they ſhould be approved by 


e both Houſes of Parliament, how faithful ſoever his Majeſty 
* had found them to Him, and to the Publick ; and how far 
ſoever they had been from offending againſt any Law, the 


< only Rule they had, or any Others ought to have, to walk 


*by. His Majeſty therefore to that 4 of that Demand re- 
turn d this Anſwer, That he was willing to grant, that they 
«ſhould rake a larger Oath, than they themſelves defir'd in 
te the eleventh Demand, for maintaining not of any Part, 
te but the Whole Law. And, he faid, he had, and did aſſure, 
«them, that he would be careful to make Election of ſuch 
e Perſons in thoſe Places of Truſt, as had given good Teſti- 
© monies of their Abilitics and Integrities, and againſt whom 
. "* 2-8 «there 
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« there could be no juſt cauſe of Exception, whereon reaſon- 
«ably to ground a Diffidence : Thar if he had, or ſhould be 
& miltaken in his Election, he had, and did aſſure them, that 
ce there was no Man ſo near to him, in Place or Affection, 


« whom he would not leave to the Juſtice of the Law, if they 


ce ſhould bring a particular Charge, and ſufficient Proof againſt 
«him: That he had given them a Triennial Parliament (the 
< beſt pledge of the Effects of ſuch a Promiſe on His part, 
te and the beſt Security for the performance of their Duty on 
« Theirs) the apprehenſion of whoſe Juſtice, would, in all 
* probability, make Them wary how they 328 it, and 
« his Majeſty wary, how he choſe ſuch as by the diſcovery 
« of their faults, might in any degree ſeem to diſcredit his 
« Election; but that without any ſhadow of a fault objected, 


c only perhaps becauſe they follow their Conſciences, and pre- 


« ſerved the eſtabliſhed Laws, and agree not in ſuch Votes, or 


c aſſent not to ſuch Bills, as ſome Perſons, who had then too 


e great an Influence even upon both Houſes, judged, or ſeem'd 


«ro judge, to be for the publick good, and as were agreeable 
*ro that new Utopia of Religion and Government, into 
* which they endeavour d to transform this Kingdom { for, he 


e ſaid, he remember'd what Names, and for what Reaſons, 


te they left out in the Bill offer d him concerning the Militia, 


c which they had themſelves recommended in the Ordinance) | 
* he would never conſent to the diſplacing of any, whom 


© for their former Merits from, and Affection to his Majeſty 


* and the Publick, he had entruſted ; ſince, he conceiv'd, that 
eto do fo, would take away both from the Affection of his 


* Servants, and care of his Service, and the Honour of his 
— And, he faid, he the more wonder'd, that it ſhould 


asked by them, fince it appears by the twelfth Demand, 
*that Themſelves counted it reaſonable, after the preſent 
* Turn was ſerv d, that the Judges and Officers who were 
then placed, might hold their Places, quam diu ſe bene geſſe- 
*rint: And he was Reſolv'd to be as careful of thoſe whom 


* He had choſen, as they were of thoſe They would choole ; 


*and to remove none, till they appear'd to him to have 
© otherwiſe behaved themſelves, or ſhould be evicted, by Le- 
e gal Proceedings, to have done fo. pd 
Bur, his Majeſty ſaid, that Demand, as unreaſonable as 
e it was, was but one Link of a great Chain, and but the firſt 
*Round of that Ladder, by which his Majeſty's Juſt, Anci- 


*ent, Regal Power, was endeayour'd to be fetch d down to 


«the ground; for it appeared plainly that it was not with 
* the Perſons now choſen, but with his Mays Chooſing, 


te that they were diſpleaſed. For they demanded, that the Per- 


ſons put into the Places and Imployments of thoſe, who 


* ſhould 
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*ſhould be removed, might be approv'd by both Houſes; 
*which was fo far from being leſs than the power of Nomi- 
*nation, that of two things, of which he would never grant 
*either, he would ſooner be contented, that They ſhould No- 
* minate, and he Approve, than They Approve, and his Ma- 
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e jeſty Nominate; the meer Nomination being ſo far from 


*being any thing, that if he could do no more, he would 
e never take the pains to do that; when he ſhould only ha- 
*zard whom he eſteem'd to the Scorn of a Refuſal, if the 

*happen'd not to be agreeable not only to the Judgment, 
* bur to the Patlion, Intereſt, or Humour of the preſent Ma- 
«jor part of either Houſe: Not to ſpeak of the great Facti- 
** ons, Animoſities, and Diviſions, which that Power would 


*introduce in both Houſes, and in the ſeveral Counties for 


*the choice of Perſons to be ſent to that Place, where that 
© Power was; and between the Perſons that were ſo choſen. 
Neither was that ſtrange Portion preſcribed to him only for 
* once, for the Cure of a preſent preſſing, deſperate Diſeaſe; 
e but for a Diet to Him, and his Poſterity. It was demand- 


*ed, that his Counſellors, all Chief Officers both of Law 


*and State, Commanders of Forts and Caſtles, and all Pecrs 
* hereafter made, be Approved of, that is Choſen, by Them 
from time to time: And rather than it ſhould ever be left 
eto the Crown (to whom it only did, and ſhould belong) if 
any place fall void in the intermiſſion of Parliament, the 
Major part of the approved Council was to approve them. 
Neither was it only demanded that his Majeſty ſhould quit 

«the Power, and Right, his Predeceſſors had had of appoint- 
e ing Perſons in thoſe Places; but for Counſellors, he was 
e to be reſtrain'd, as well in the Number as in the Perſons ; 


and a Power muſt be annexed to thoſe Places, which their 


* Predeceflors had not. And indeed, if that Power were 
© paſſed to them, he faid, it would not be fit He ſhould be 


*truſted to chooſe thoſe who were to be truſted as much as 
« Himſelf. 


04H E told them, To grant their Demands in the manner 


© they propoſed them, that all matters that concern d the Pub- 


*lick, &c. ſhould be reſolv'd, and tranſacted only in Parlia- 


ment, and ſuch other matters of State, &c. by the Privy 
* Counſel fo choſen, was in effect at once to depoſe Himſelf, 
and his Poſterity. He ſaid, many expreſſions in their De- 
© mands, had a greater Latitude of fignification, than they 


*ſeem'd to have; and that it concern d his Majeſty therefore 


e the more, that they ſhould ſpeak out; that both He, and 
© his People, might either know the bottom of their De- 
ce mands, or know them to be bottomleſs. Nothing more 
concern d the Publick, and was indeed more proper for the 
{ 3 Oro ne Rn 
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te High Court of Parliament, than the making of Laws; 
* which not only ought there to be tranſacted, but could be 
*tranſa&ed no where elſe. But then they muſt admit his 
* Majeſty to be a part of the Parliament; they muſt not (as 
te the ſenſe was of that part of that Demand, if it had any) 
* deny the freedom of his Anſwer, when He had as much 
te right to reject what he thought unreatomable, as They had 
*to propole what they thought convenient, or neceſſary. 
Nor was it poſſible his Anſwers, either to Bills or any 


* other Propotitions, ſhould be wholly free, if he might 
*not uſe the liberty, that every one of Them, and every 


Subject took to receive Advice (without their danger who 
* ſhould give it) from any Perſon known or unknown, {worn 
or unſworn, in thoſe matters in which the manage of his 


*Vote is truſted, by the Law, to his own Judgment and 


* Conſcience; which how beſt to inform was, and ever 
* ſhould be, left likewiſe to Him. He ſaid, he would always 


«with due Confideration, weigh the Advices both of his 


* Great, and Privy Council; yet he ſhould likewiſe look on 


*their Advices, as Advices, not as Commands, or Impoſi- 
tions; _ them, as his Counſellors, not as his Tutors, 
la 


* or Guardians; and upon Himſelf, as their King, not as their 
** Pupil, or Ward: For, he ſaid, whatſoever of Regality was, 
*by the modeſty of Interpretation, left in his Majeſty, in the 


e firſt part of the ſecond Demand, as to the Parliament, was 


taken from him, in the ſecond part of the ſame, and placed 
te jn that new fangled kind of Counſellors, whoſe power was 
* ſuch, and fo expreſſed by it, that in all Publick Acts con- 
ce cerning the Aﬀairs of the Kingdom, which are proper for 
**the Privy Council (for whoſe Advice all Publick Acts arc 
« ſometimes proper, though never neceſſary) they were de- 
*fired to be admitted joynt Patentecs with his Majeſty in 
the Regality. And it was notplainly expreſſed, whether they 
te meant his Majeſty fo much as a ſingle Vote in thoſe Affairs; 


*but it was plain they meant him no more, at moſt, than a 
ſingle Vote in them; and no more power, than every one 


cc of the reſt of his fellow Counſellors. 

Ad ſo after a ſharpdiſcourſe, and explanation of the un- 
reaſonableneſs of the ſeveral Demands, or the greateſt part 
of them, and the confuſion that, by conſenting thereunto, 
would redound to the Subject in general, as well as the diſ- 
honour to his Majeſty (which may be read at large by it 
ſelf) He told them, To all thoſe unreaſonable Demands, his 
*Aniwer was, nolumus Leges Anglia mutari: But renewed 
his Promiſe to them, for a very punQual and ſtrict obſer- 
e vation of the known Laws eſtabliſhed ; to which purpoſe he 
was willing an Oath ſhould be framed by them, and taken 

| cc by 
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ce hy all this Privy Counſellors. And for any Alteration in 
*the Government of the Church, that a National Synod 
* ſhould be call'd, to propoſe what ſhould be found neceſſary 
* or convenient: And that for the Advancement of the Pro- 
te teſtant ˖ Religion againſt the Papiſts, they had not propoſed 
ce ſo much to his Majeſty, as he was willing to grant, or as 
ce he had himſelf offer d before. He concluded with conju- 
ce ring Them, and all Men, to reſt fatisfy'd with the truth of 
ce his Majeſty's Profeſſions, ani the reality of his Intentions; 
*and not to ask ſuch things as denied themſelves : That they 
* would declare againſt Tumults, and puniſh the Authors: 
*That they would allow his Majeſty his Property in his 
* Towns, Arms, and Goods; and his ſharc in the Legifla- 
*tive Power; which would be counted in him not only 
ce breach of Privilege, but Tyranny, and Subverſion of Parlia- 
* ments, to deny them: And when they ſhould have given 4 
** him ſatisfaction upon thoſe Perſons, who had taken away 1 
* the One, and recall d thoſe Declarations (particularly that 5 1 
* of the 26th of May; and thoſe in the point of the Militia, 4 


ce h * Riglits wherein he would no more part with, than 

* with his Crown, leſt he enabled others by them to take y 
te that from him) which would take away the Other; and C 
* declined the beginnings of a War againſt his Majeſty, under 4 
te pretence of his intention of making one againſt Them; 4 
das he had never oppoſed the Firſt part of the thirtecath 4 
t Demand, ſo he would be ready to Concur with them in the 4 
©Latter; and being then confident that the Credit of thoſe I 
* Men who deſire a general Combuſtion, would be fo weak- 1 


ven d with them, that they would not be able to do this 
* Kingdom any more hurt, he would be willing to grant his 2 
General Pardon, with ſuch Exceptions as ſhould be thought I 
*fir; and ſhould receive much more joy in the hope of a full, | 
*and conſtant happineſs of his People in the true Religion, 
*and under the protection of the Law, by a blefled Union 
te between his Majeſty and his Parliament, than in any ſuch 
te increaſe of his own Revenue, how much ſoever beyond 
< former Grants, as (when his Subjects were u ealthieſt) his 
e Parliament could have ſettled upon his Majcity. 
Tuo the King now liv'd at Jork in a much more 
Princely Condition, than he could have hoped to have done 
near London; and had fo great a Train and Reſort of the No- 
| bility and Gentry, that there was not left a fifth part of the 
Houle of Peers at Weſtminſter, and truly I do not believe, that 
there was near a Moiety of the Houle of Commons who con- 
tinued there; yet hisMajeſty made noother uſe, for the preſent, 
of their preſence with Him, and of their abſence from the two 
Houſes, than to have ſo many the more, and the more cre- 
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dible Witneſſes of his Counſels and Carriage; and to unde- 


ceive the People by his clear Anſwers to all the Scandals and 
Reproaches which were laid on him, and by his ample pro- 
feſſions and proteſtations of his ſincere Zeal to Religion, and 
Juſtice; and to make it appear to them, how far the Quality 
and the Number of thoſe who thought, or ſeem'd to think 


otherwiſe, was, from what they might imagine it to be. And 


it cannot be denied, but the People were every day viſibly 
reform'd in their underſtandings, from the Superſtitious Re- 
verence they had paid the two Houſes; and grew ſenſible of 
their Duty to the King, and of thoſe Inraſions which were 
offer'd to his Regal Dignity. 

Ox the other ſide, the two Houſes ſlacken'd not their pace 
a jot, proceeded with great and unuſual ſharpneſs againſt thoſe 
view 
them by Name © To be Enemies to the Kingdom, and, by a 


Formal Judgment, Sentencing Nine Peers together, To be 


* incapable of ſitting again in Parliament, whilſt this ſhould 
te continue: The Hou!e of Commons having carried up an 
Impcachment of Miidemeanours againſt them (which was 
as illegal in point of Juſtice, aud as extravagant in point of 
Privilege, as any thing they could do) © for being abſent and 
*reftuſing to attend, upon a Summons from the Houſe of 
* Peers: And upon their own Members they impoſed a fine 
of 199! apiece, on every one who was gone to the King, and 
upon thoſe, who being in other places, they thought were 
well affected to his Service: Vet, leſt they ſhould upon this 
procecding return again, to diſturb, and croſs their Counſels, 
they provided, That no Man upon whom that Sentence fell 


* ſhould fit again in the Houle (though he paid his fine) till 
che had been examin'd by a Committee, and fo given the 


* Houle fatisfaQtion in the cauſe of his abſence. And, by 
thoſe means, they thought both to remove the Scandal, that 


ſo many Members were abſent, and to prevent any inconve- 


nience too, that might befall them by their return. For they 


well knew, if the Members of both Houſes were obliged to 
a conſtant and ſtrict Attendance, it would not be poſſible that 
they could compaſs their miſchievous Deſigns. 

TuS they proſecuted their great Buſineſs of the Militia, 
not only ncar London, where they were in no danger of op- 
poſition, but in thoſe Northern Counties near his Majeſty, 
as Leiceſter-ſhire, Cheſhire, Lincolu- ſbire, where — 
refuſed to give Obedience to them, or publiſhed the King's 
Proclamations againſt their proceedings (for the King had yet 
practiced no Expedient to prevent the growth of that mit- 
chief, but the publiſhing his Proclamation againſt ir) were 
ient for as Delinquents; and not ſatisfied herewith, that they 

might 
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might be as well able to Pay an Army, as they found they 
ſhould be to raiſe one, on the tenth of une (for the time 
will be very neceſſary to be remember'd, that it may be the 
better ſtared, Who took up the Defentive Arms) they pub- 


liſhed Propoſitions, © For the bringing in of Money or Plate ge, 


«to maintain Horſe, Horſe-men, and Arms, for the Preſer- and0r4er: of 
both Houſes 


for bringing 


«ration of the Publick Peace, and for the defence of the 
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King and both Houſcs of Parliament; the Reaſons and in Money 


*Grounds whereof they declar'd to be the King's Intention 


or 


and Plite 


eto make war againſt his Parliament; That, under pretence ranmg 


*of a Guard for his Perſon, he had actually begun to Levy je xe 


1642. 


«Forces, both of Horſe and Foot; and ſent out Summons 
*throughout the County of York, for the calling together of 
greater Numbers; and ſome ill affected Perſons, in other 
parts, had been employ d to raife Troops, under the co- 
p hows of his Majeſty's Service; making large offers of reward 
and preferment to ſuch as would come in: That his Ma- 


*jcſty did, with a high and forcible hand, protect, and keep 


*away Delinquents, not permitting them to make their ap- 
0 1 to Anſwer ſuch Affronts and Injuries, as had been 
by them offer d to the Parliament; and thoſe Meſſengers, 
4 hich had been ſent from the Houſes for them, had been 
abuſed, beaten, and impriſon d, fo as the Orders of Parlia- 
ment, the higheſt Court of Juſtice in the Realm, were not 
*obey'd; and the Authority of it was altogether {corn'd, and 
*vilined; and fuch Perſons as ſtood well affected to it, and 
* declar'd themſelves ſenſible of thoſe Publick Calamities, and 
*of the violations of the Privileges of Parliament, and Com- 
mon Liberty of the Subject, were baffled, and injur d by 


*(everal ſorts of Malignant Men, who were about the King; 


*{ome whereof, under the name of Caxraliers, without ha- 
*ving reſpect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence; which muſt nceds tend to the diſſo- 
dution of the Government ; the deſtruction of their Reli- 
«gion, Laws, Liberties, Properties; a'l which would be ex- 
*poſed-to the Malice and Violence of ſuch deſpecate Per- 
*{ons, as mult be imploy'd in fo horrid and unnatural an 
*AR, as the overthrowing a Parliament by Force; which was 
"the ſupport, and preſervation of them. Thoſe particulars, 
"they Rid, being duly confider'd by the Lords and Com- 


"mons, and how great an obligation lay upon them, in Ho- 


"nour, Conſcience, and Duty, according to the high Truſt 
"repoled in them to uſe all poſſible means, in ſuch caſes, to 
"prevent ſo great and irrecoverable Evils, they had thought 
fit to publiſh their ſenſe, and apprchenſion of that Immi- 
"nent danger; thereby to excite ail well aflected Perſons, to 
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« Sword 


*contribute their beſt aſſiſtance, according to their ſolemn yoy i Swot 
and Proteſtation, to the Preparations neceſſary for the op- © Caui 
< poſing, and ſuppreſſing of the Trayterous Attempts of thoſe who v 
* Wicked, and Malignant Counſellors, who ſought to engage i them 
*the King in ſo dangerous and deſtructive an enterpriſe, and moſity 
the whole Kingdom in a Civil War; and deſtroy the Privi- Gen 
*leges and Being of Parliaments. 55 within 
Tu is recourſe to the good affections of thoſe, that ten-· ¶ utely 
te der their Religion and juſt Liberties, and the enjoyment of ſome ! 
*the bleſſed fruits of this preſent Parliament, which were «were 
<« almoſt ready to be reaped, and were now as ready to bel thole \ 
ruin d by thoſe wicked hands, being, they ſaid, the only Refrac 
* remedy left them under God; and without which they bing m 
<were no longer able to preſerve Themſelves, or Thoſe by found 
© whom they were entruſted : Therefore they declar'd that ¶ Subſcr 
* whoſoever would bring in any proportion of ready Money ll the de! 
<* or Plate, or would underwrite to furniſh and maintain any was at 
number of Horſe, Horſe- men, and Arms, for the preſer- whar 
ce vation of the Publick Peace, and for the defence of the furers 
* King, and both Houſes of Parliament, from force and Vio-W receive 
*lence, and to uphold the Power and Privileges of ParliamentY great « 
according to his Proteſtation ; it ſhould be held a good and] could 1 
s acceptable Service to the Common-wealth, and a Telti-W rery n. 
* mony of his good affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the That 
„Laus, Liberties, and Peace of the kingdom; and to the by tt 
«Parliament, and Privileges thereof. And they further de-W*near 
te clared, that whoſoever brought in or Plate, or fur-· Servi 
© niſh'd and Maintain'd Horſe, Horſe-men, and Arms, uponfl® towa 
* theſe Propoſitions, and to thoſe ſes, ſhould be repaidi Dire. 
te their Money with intereſt of eight per Cent; for which they was a 
* did engage the Publick Faith, and they appointed the Guild tended 
* Hall in London for the Place whither, this Money, or Plate is, the 
* ſhould be brought; and four Aldermen of London to bei their N 
their Treaſurers for the receiving the ſame ; and likeviſq; danger 
* other Confiding men to receive, and Prize ſuch Horſes and Ir \ 
Arms, as ſhould be brought in for their Service. And; doubt, 
te laſtly, for their better encouragement, the Members of bo:ll the 
* Houſes appointed a Solemn Day to ſet down their own Sub and al 
c ſcriptions ; which they performed liberally. therto, 
Mos rof thoſe who abhorr d their impious Deſigns, noi for the 
thinking it lawful for them to be preſent at ſuch Conſult a chich, 
tions, withdrew before the day came, or abſented themſclvMWince d 
then. But many had the Courage to be preſent, and ſtout\Mand ch 
to refuſe what they thought they could not honeſtly conlenFbung 
to. Sr Henry Killigrew, who was a remarkable Enemy to al lutions 
their devices, being call'd upon, told them, If there vers vw 
te occaſion, he would provide a good Horſe, and a goil this 
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wil <Sword; and made no queſtion but he ſhould find a good 


p- © Cauſe. But, within very few days, both He, and all thoſe 
ie who were taken notice of for refuſing, found it ſafeſt for 
ge them to leave the Town; there being very viſibly great Ani- 
nd mofity againſt them both within, and without the Walls. And 
vi- 2 Gentleman of good Quality aſſured me afterwards, that, 

within few days after he had refuſed ro Subſcribe, he was pri- 
n- ratcly adviſed by one of the other Faction, who yet retained 
of fl ome kindneſs to him, Jo leave the Town, leit his Brains 
ere © were beaten our by the Boys in the Streets. And many of 
be thole who too impotently deſired not to be look d upon as 
ily Refractory Perſons, and had pleaſed themiclves with Sublcri- 
ey bing more Articulately for the defence of the King's Perſon, 
by found it afterwards neceſſary to ſupply whatfocver they had 
hat Subſcribed, to be employ'd that way, as was declar'd tobe, for 
ey che defence of the King's Perſon, whatſocver their intention 
any was at firſt, or their opinion after. And it is hardly credible, 
ler · ¶ what a vaſt proportion of Plate was brought into their Trea- 
the furers within ten days; there being hardly Men enough to 


10-WF receive it, or Room to lay it in; and the Throng being ſo 


ent ereat of the Bringers, that, in two days attendance, many 
and could not be diſcharged of their Seditious Offerings. And, the 


ti · rery next day after theſe Propoſitions, they further Order d, 


the * That there ſhould be a ſtrict ſcarch and examination made, 
the by the Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, Bayliffs, and Conſtables, 
de- *near all the Northern Roads, for the ſeiſing all Horſes for 


fur · ¶ Service in the Wars, or great Saddles, that ſhould be carried, 


pon © towards the North parts of England, without the Privity or 
ad Direction of one or both Houſes of Parliament; which 


hey was a great improvement of their former Order, which ex- 
id ended only to Arms and Ammunition ; though, the truth 


s, the Dexterity and Spirit of their Miniſters, who knew 
vFtheir Meaning, made the former almoſt as inconvenient and 
JM dangerous to Paſſengers, as the latter. ; 

IT was by many impatiently wonder'd at then, and, no 
doubt, will be more cenſured hereafter, that notwithſtanding 
al theſe Invaſions, and Breaches upon the Regal Power, 
and all theſe vaſt Preparations to deſtroy him, the King, hi- 
F'herro, put not himſelf into a poſture of Safety; or provided 
Wor the reſiſtance of that Power, which threaten'd him; and 
which, he could not but know, intended whatſocver it hath 
ince done; And though they had not yet form'd an Army, 


tbundantly ready for the Firſt, and particular, digeſted Reſo- 
lutions, in the Second; which they could reduce to publick 
s whenſoever they pleaſed. It is very true, he did know 
ill this, and the unſpe e hazards he run, in not — 
again 


and choſen a General yer, he well knew, they had Materials 
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againſt it. But the hazards, which preſented themſelves unto 
him on the other ſide, were not lefs Prodigious : He had a 
very great appearance of the Nobility; not only of thoſe, 
who had from the beginning walked, and govern'd them- 
ſelves by the Rules the Law preſcribed, and, in that reſpec, 
were unblameable to King and People: But of others who 
had paſſionately and pceviſhly to ſay no worle) concurr'd in 
all the moſt violent Votes and Actions, which had been done 
from the beginning: For beſides the Lord Spencer (who had 
been choſen their Lieutenant of Northampton-ſbire, but was 
recover d to a right underſtanding, of which he was very ca- 
. by his Uncle the Earl of Southampton) the Lord Paget 

ikewile, who had contributed all his Faculties ro Their Ser- 
vice, and to the prejudice of the King's from before the 
beginning of the Parliament; had been one of their Teizers 
to broach thoſe bold high Overtures, Soberer Men were 


not, at firſt, willing to be {cen in; and had been, as a Man 


moſt worthy to be Confided in, choſen Lord Lieutenant of 
one of the maſt Confiding Counties, the County of Bucking- 
ham 1 2 he had, wich great Solemnity and Pomp, exe- 
cuted their Ordinance, in defyance of the King's Proclamation) 
and had Subſcribed a greater number of Horſes for their Ser- 
vice, upon their Propoſitions, than any other of the ſame 
Quality; convinced in his Conſcience, fled from them, and 
beſought the King's Pardon: And, for the better manifeſting 
the tenderneſs of his Compunction, and the horrour he had 
of his former Guilt, he frankly diſcover'd whatſoever he had 
known of their Counſels; and aggravated all the ill they had 
done, with declaring it to be done to worſe and more horrid 


Ends, than many good Men believ'd to be poſſible for them 


do propole to themſelves. 


NoTtwTTHSTANDING, this Glorious Convention was 
rather an Ornament to his Court, than any great Advantage 
to his Counicls; and the uſe of them more to diſcredit the 
ſmall remainder at Weſtminſter, and that the People might 
ſce the Number and Quality of the Diflenters, than that they 
_ contriv'd any thing to the active improvement of his Affairs; 
every Man thinking it high merit in him, that he abſented 
himſeif from the Company and Place, where all the miſchicf 


was done; and that the keeping himſelf Negatively inno- 


cent, was as much as he ow'd his King and Country. I am 
willing to impute it to the drowſy and unactive Genius 0! 
the Kingdom {contracted by long eaſe and quiet) which 19 

much abhorr'd the thoughts of a Civil War, that it thou ht 
a lively and vigorous Preparation againſt it, was to invite it, 
and there were very few of all the great Lords, who did at- 
tend upon the King, who did not declare, That the Parlia- 
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to ment durſt not in truth (whatever ſhews they made in hope 
2 to ſhake his Majeſty's conſtancy) make a War; and if they 
« ſhould attempt it, the People would unanimonſly rife for 


d, own ſafety. Whercas, if he raiſed Forces, the Parliament 


n- Ic the King, who would be moſt ſafe by not intending his 


ho would procure themlelves to be believ'd, that it was to 


in © © overthrow Religion, and ſuppreſs the Laws, and Liberties 
ne Jof the People. They who were of another opinion, and 
ad could have ſpoken more reaſon, held it not ſafe to expreſs 
-3; chemſelves but in the King's own Ear; there being in the 
-2- ¶ great Council of the Peers, who, tor ſtate, were frequently Aſ- 
get ſembled, and by whom in truth the King then defir'd to have 


r- tranſacted all things of Moment, ſome who were not good 


he © Counſel-Keepers, and others who were look'd upon, and be- 
ers ¶ liev'd to be Spies upon the reſt. But that which made the 
ere thought of raiſing Forces (whatever Arguments there were 
an for it ) abſolutely unreaſonable, was, that the King had no 
of ¶ poſſibility ro procure either Arms, or Munition, but from Hol- 
g- {and; from whence he daily expected ſupply: And till that 
re- arriv'd, let his Provocations and Sufferings be what they 
on) ¶ could be, he was to ſubmit and bear it patiently. 

er- In the mean time, for a ground of further proceeding 


me ¶ upon occafion, the King deſir d the Peers in Council, to ſet 


ind down in writing the Affronts, and Violence, which had been 


ing offer d to them at London, by which their Preſence in the 


1ad great Council of the Kingdom was render'd both unſafe, and 
124 Y diſhonourable ; the which they the more willingly conde- 
nad ſcended to, for that the London Pamphlets already aſperſed 
rid them, as Deſerters of the Parliament, and Betrayers of the Li- 
em berty of their Country: An Inſtrument being drawn up, and 
agreed upon between them, in which they ſet down © The 
was Tumults, and the Violence offer d to particular Perſons in 
ae  ©thole Tumults; the Threats and Menaces of the Rabble, 
the “at the doors of the Houſe, when they had a mind any Ex- 
ght N © orbirtant thing ſhould paſs; the Breach and Violation of the 
ey Cold Orders, and Rules of Parliament, whilſt Matters were 
irs; in Debate, and the reſuming Matters again in a thin Houſe; 
ted and reverting, waving, or contradicting Reſolutions made 
nicf in a full Houſe: And, laſtly, M. Hullu's coming to the Bar, 
no-M*and demanding the Names of thoſe Lords who refuſed to 
am M* conſent to the Militia, when the multitude without, me- 
s of fnaccd and threaten d all thoſe Diſſenters: after which, the 
| ſo id © They conceived, they could not be preſent there, wit 
ht Honour, Freedom, or Safety; and therefore forbore to be 
*any more preſent; and fo all thoſe Votes, Concluſions, and 
© Declarations had patied, which bad begot thoſe Diſtractions 
throughout the Kingdom. And this they delivered to the 
King, 
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King, ſigned under their Hands. And yet (which is a ſuffi- 
cient Inſtance how unendewed Men were with that Spirit 
and Courage, which was requiſite} the next day after the de- 

| livery, many Lords came to his Majeſty, and beſought him 
<* That he would by no means publiſh that Paper, but keep it 
ein his own hands; ſome of them ſaying, © That, if it were 
ce publiſhed, they would diſavow it: ſo that material and 
weighty Evidence, which Then might have been of Soveraign 
uſe to the King, was render d utterly ineffectual to his Ser- 
vice; his Majeſty finding it neceſſary to engage his Princely 
word to them, Never to make it publick without Their 
*confent; which he performed moſt punctually; and ſo, to 

this day, it was never divulged. 

Jo make ſome little amends for this want of mettle ( for 
it procceded from nothing elle, They being moſt ſhy in ſub- 
{cribing, and moſt paſſionate againſt publiſhing, who were 
of unqueſtionable Aﬀection to his Majeſty, and Integrity to 
his Cauſe ) and that the World might ſee, there was a Com- 

bination among good Men, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the defence 

of the Law, as well as there was againſt both by Others: 

Upon the King's declaring himſelf fully in Council, where 

Fs Majeſty"; all the Peers were preſent, © That, as He would not require 
Declaration © ox exact any obedience from them, but what ſhould be 
artending „ warranted by the known Law of the Land; ſo he did ex- 
Tork. june Pect that They would not yield to any Commands not le- 
13. 1642. © gally grounded, or impotcd by any other: That he would 
Ee . defend every one of them, and all ſuch as ſhould refuſe any 
«ſuch Commands, whether they proceeded from Votes, and 
Orders of both Houtes, or any other way, from all dan- 

gers and hazards whatſoever. That his Majeſty would de- 

e fend the true Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſhed by the Law 

«of the Land; the Lawful Liberties of the Subjects of Eng- 

and; and juſt Privileges of all the three Eſtates of Parlia- 

t ment; and would require no further Obedience from them, 

than as accordingly * ſhould perform the ſame: and his 

e Majeſty did further declare, that he would not, as was falſe- 

ly pretended, engage them, or any of them, in any War 
*2gainſt the Parliament; except it were for his neceffary 
defence and ſafety, againſt ſuch as did inſolently Invade 

*or Attempt againſt his Majeſty, or ſuch as ſhould adhere to 

ce his Majeſty : All the Peers engaged themſelves, Not to 

ne promiſe * obey any Orders, or Commands whatſoever, not warranted 

1 *by the known Laws of the Land; and to defend his Ma- 

eben. ©jeſty's Perſon, Crown, and Dignity, together with his juſt 
* and Legal Prerogative, againſt all Perſons and Power what- 
© ſoever: That they would defend the true Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, eſtabliſhed by the Law of the Land; the Lawful Li- 


«herties 
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« berties of the Subject of England; and juſt Privileges of 

ir © his Majeſty, and both his Houſes of Parliament: And laſtly, 

+. They engaged themſelves not to obey any Rule, Order, or 

« Ordinance whatſoever, concerning any Militia, that had 

«not the Royal Aſſent: | 

| T x1 being Subſcribed by their Lordſhips, was, with their 

14 © < conſent immediately Printed, and carefully divulged over 

n the Kingdom, bearing date at Jork thirteenth of June 

r. 1642. with the Names of the Subſcribers. Two days after, 

ly WY bis Majeſty in Council taking notice of the Rumours ſpread, 

ir and Informations given, which might induce many to be- 

to lieve that his Majeſty intended to make War againſt his Par- 
liament, © Profefſed before God, and ſaid, he declared to Hi Majrfy's 

or <all the World, that he always had, and did abhor all ſuch A. 

b- & © Deſigns, and deſired all his Nobility and Council, who were en june 

re Y *there upon the place, to declare, whether they had not . 

to been Witneſſes of his frequent and earneſt Declarations and «1 de- 

m- Frofeſſions to that purpoſe: Whether they ſaw any Colour % ag 

ce of Preparations or Dads, that might, reaſonably beget a 

s: belief of any ſuch Deſign; and whether they were not 

re fully faded, that his Majeſty had no ſuch Intention: 

re But that all his Endeavours, according to his many Profeſ- 

be © fions, tended to the firm and conſtant Settlement of the true 

x- BY Proceſtant Religion; the juſt Privileges of Parliament; the 
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auto his Majeſty's Honour, and to Truth, being here upon 2— 


je- Liberty of the Subject; the Law, Peace, and Proſperity 1 
id of this Kingdom: 1 1 
vv = WurEtrEveon all the Lords, and Counſellors preſent, I 
nd & unanimouſly agreed, and did fign a Paper in theſe words: 4 
in- ce WE whoſe Names are under written, in Obedience to The D. 2 
je- his Majeſty's defire, and out of the Duty which we owe 5 = | 


che place, and Witneſſes of his Majeſty's frequent, and 7 % 
2- © <carneſt Declarations and Profeſſions of his abhorring all ſame He. 
m, Deſigns of making War upon his Parliament; and not ſee- 

ais ing any colour of Preparations or Counſels, that might 

fe- ©realonably beget the belief of any ſuch Deſigns, do profeſs 

ar before God, and teſtify to all the World, that we are fully « 
ry I © pertwaded that his Majeſty hath no ſuch intention: But _ 
Je that all his Endeavours tend to the firm and conſtant fertle- i 
to ment of the true Proteſtant Religion; the juſt Privileges of 
to Parliament; the Liberty of the Subject; the Law, Peace, 
ed and Proſperity of this Kingdom. Which Teſtimony, and 
Declaration was Subſcribed by. 1 5 


i- Lord 


Hi Maje- 
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Lord Littleton Lord Keeper. Duke of Richmond. Earl of Lindſey. 
Marquis of Hertford. Earl of Cumberland. Earl of Bath. 
Earl of Southampton. Earl of Saliabury. Earl of Dorſet. 
Earl of Devonſhire. Earl of Cambridge. Earl of N 
Earl of Clare Earl of Veſtmoreland. Earl of Briſtol. 
Earl of Monmouth. Earl Rivers. Earl of Berkſhire. 
Earl of Carnarvan. Earl of Newport. Earl of Dover. | 
Lord Willewehby of Erecby. Lord Grey of Ruthin. Lord Mowbray, and Martrauey, 
Lord Newark. Lord Pamlet. Lord Howard of Charkon. 
Lord Rich Lord Savil. Lord Lovelace. 
Lord Coventry. Lord Dunſmore. Lord Aohun. 
Lord Capel. Lord Seymour. 
Lord Fallland. Fr. ich Controller. Secretary Nicholas. 


Sr 7. Colepepper Chan. Exch. Lord Chief Juſtice Banks. 


T x15 Teſtimony of the Lords and Counſellors was imme- 

diately printed, and publiſhed, together with a Declaration 
of his Majeſty's; in which he ſaid; 

Tua though he had, in the laſt ſeven Months, met 

ys Pei with fo many ſeveral encounters of ſtrange and unuſual De- 

wen. „ clarations, under the Name of both his Houſes of Parlia- 

© ment, that he ſhould not be amazed at any new Prodigy of 

*that kind; and though their laſt of the 26h of May gave 

him a fair warning, that the Contrivers of it having ſpent 

cc all rhcir ſtock of bitter and reproachful Language upon him, 

* he was now to expect they ſhould break out into ſome bold, 

 <anddifſloyal Actions againſt him: And, having by that De- 

©claration, as far as in them lay, deveſted his Majeſty of that 

* Przeminence and Authority, which God, the Law, the 

c Cuſtom and Conſent of this Nation had placed in him, and 

© aſſumed it to Themſelves, that they ſhould likewiſe, with 

* expedition, put forth the fruits of that Supreme Power, for 

te the violating and ſupreſſing the other which they deſpited 

an effect of which reſolution, he faid, their Declaration 

* againſt his Proclamation concerning the pretended Ordi- 

© nance for the Militia, and their puniſhing of the Proclaimers 

e appeared to be) yet, he muſt confeſs, in their laſt Attempt 

he ſaid, he ſpoke of the laſt he knew; they might proba- 

*bly ſince, or at that preſent, have outdone That too) they 

had outdone what his Majeſty had conceiv'd was their pre- 

te ſent intention. And whoſoever heard of Propoſitions, and 

Orders, for the bringing in of Money or Plate to maintain 

* Horſe, and Horſe-men, and Arms, Gr the preſervation of 

the Publick Peace, or for Defence of the King and boch 

* Houſes of Parliament (ſuch was their Declaration, or what 

ce they pleaſe to call it, of the tenth of June) would ſurely 

ce believe the Peace of the Kingdom to be extremely ſhaken [ 

© ang 


Mo, 


ee l ous ſoever that bundle of In 
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cc and at leaſt, the King himſelf to be conſulted with, and 
«privy to thoſe Propoſitions. But he ſaid, he hoped, that 


ce when his good Subjects ſhould find, that that goodly Pre- 


te tence of defending the King, was but a ſpecious bait to ſe- 
te duce weak, and inconſiderate Men into the higheſt Acts of 
«diſobedience and diſloyalty againſt his Majeſty, and of vio- 
«lence and deſtruction upon the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
ce the Kingdom, they would no longer be captivated by an 
e implicit reverence to the Name of both Houles of Parlia- 


e ment; but would carefully examine, and conſider what Num- 


ber of Perſons were preſent; and what Perſons were pre- 
*yalent in thoſe Conſultations; and how the Debates were 


ec probably managed, from whence ſuch horrid and monſtrous 
1 


ce Concluſions did reſult; and would at leaſt weigh the Repu- 
ce tation, Wiſdom, and Affection of thoſe, who were noto- 
«riouſly known out of the very horror of their Proceedings 
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*to have withdrawn themſelves; or, by their skill and vio- 


© lence to be driven from Them, and their Councils. 


Hs Majeſty faid, whilſt their Fears and Jealouſfies did 


te ariſe, or were infuſed into the People, from diſcourſes of the 
te Rebels in Ireland, of Skippers at Roterdam, of Forces from 
* Denmark, France, or Spain Low improbable and ridicu- 

ormation appear'd to all wiſe, 
te and knowing Men) it was no wonder if the eaſineſs to de- 


ce ceive, and the willingneſs to be deceiv d, did prevail over 


ce many of his weak Subjects to believe, that the dangers, 


« which they did not ſee, might proceed from cauſes which 


* they did not underſtand: But for them to declare to all the 


*world, that his Majeſty intended to make War againſt his 
« Parliament (whilſt he fat ſtill complaining to God Almighty 
© of the injury offer d to Him, and to the very Being of Par- 
> — and that he had already begun actually to levy 


“Forces both of Horſe and Foot (whilſt he had only, in a 


© legal way, provided a ſmaller Guard for the ſecurity of his 
tc own Perſon ſo near a Rebellion at Hull, than They had, 
ce without Lawful Authority, above theie eight Months, upon 


te imaginary and impoſſible dangers) to impoſe upon his Peo- 


ce ples Senſe, as well as their Underſtanding, by telling them 
© his Majeſty was doing that which they ſaw he was not do- 
«ing, and intending that, they all knew, as much as Inten- 
tions could be known, he was not intending, was a Boldneſs, 
e agreeable to no power but the Omniporency of thoſe Votes, 


* whoſe abſolute Supremacy had almoſt brought confuſion 


*upon the King and People; and againſt which no know- 
*ledge in matter of Fact, or Conſent and 5 in mat - 
*ter of Law, they would endure ſhould be oppoled, 
Hs Majeſty ſaid, he had, upon all occaſions, with all 
Vol. I. Part 2. Te. 
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te poſſible expreſſions, profeſſed his firm and unſhaken reſolu- 
te tions for Peace. And, he ſaid, he did again, in the pre- 
te ſence of Almighty God, his Maker and Redeemer, aſſure 
e the world, that he had no more thought of Making War 
ce againſt his Parliament, than againſt his own Children: That 
© he would obſerve, and maintain the Acts aſſented to by him 
te this Parliament without violation; of which, That for the 
te frequent Aſſembling of Parliaments was one: And that he 
cc had not, nor would have, any thought of uſing any Force; 
c unleſs he ſhould be driven to it, for the ſecurity of his Per- 
© ſon, and for the defence of the Religion, Laws, and Liberty 
* of the Kingdom, and the juſt Rights and Privileges of Par- 
«ljament: and therefore he hoped the Malignant Party, who 
had fo much deſpiſed his Perſon, and uſurped his Office, 
te ſhould not, by their ſpecious fraudulent inſinuations, pre- 
ce vail with his good Subjects to give credit to their wicked 
« Aſſertions; and ſo to contribute their Power, and Aſſiſtance 
cc for the ruine and deſtruction of Themſelves, and his Ma- 
cc, ſt F | | 
8 F o x the Guard about his Perſon (which, he ſaid, not fo 
te much their Example, as their Provocation had enforced him 
te to take) it was known it conſiſted of the prime Gentry, in 
te fortune and reputation, of that Country; and of One Re- 
« -iment of Train'd-bands; who had been ſo far from offering 
te any Affronts, Injuries, or Diſturbance to any of his good 
Subjects, that their principal End was to prevent ſuch; and 
* ſo, might be Security, could be no Grievance to his People. 
That ſome ill affected Perſons, or any Perſons, had been 
<« imploy'd in other parts to raiſe Troops, under colour of his 
* Majeſty's Service; or that ſuch had made large, or any, of- 
ce fers of reward, and preferment to ſuch as would come in, 
* which had been alledged by them, was, he ſaid, for ought 
ehe knew, or believ'd, an untruth deviſed by the Contrivers 
cc of that falſe Rumour. His Majeity difavow'd it, and ſaid, 
© he was confident there would ws need of any ſuch Art, 
Lor Induſtry, to induce his loving Subjects, when * ſnould 
ce ſee his yy oppreſſed, and their Liberties and Laws con- 
«founded (and till Then he would not call on them) to come 
<in to him, and to aſſiſt him. | 
Fos the Delinquents, whom his Majeſty was ſaid with 
Lea high and forcible hand to protect, he wiſhed they might 
* be named, and their Delinquency : And if his Majeſty gave 
*not ſatisfaction to Juſtice, when he ſhould have receiv'd 
e ſatisfaction concerning S* Fohn Hotham by his legal Tryal, 
Then let him be blamed. But if the deſign were, as it was 
*well known to be, after his Majeſty had been driven by 
<force from his City of London, and kept by force from his 
«Town 
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« Town of Hull, to protect all thoſe who were Delinquents 
te againſt him, and to make all thoſe Delinquents who attended 
te on him, or executed his Lawful Commands, he ſaid, he 
te had great reaſon to be ſatisfied in the truth and juſtice of 
«ſuch Accuſation, leſt to be his Majeſty's Servant, and to be 
«a Delinquent, grew to be Terms ſo convertible, that, in a 
«ſhort time, he were left as naked in Attendance, as they 
«would have him in Power; and fo compel him to be waited 
*upon only by tuch whom they ſhould appoint, and allow; 
and in whoſe preſence he ſhould be more miſerably alone 
te than in deſolation it ſelf. And if the ſeditious Contrivers 
and Fomenters of that Scandal upon his Majeſty, ſhould 
have, as they had had, the power to miſlead the Major part 


ee preſent of either or both Houſes to make ſuch Orders, and 


*{end ſuch Meſſages and Meflengers, as they had lately done, 


*for the apprehenſion of the great Earls and Barons of Eng- 
land, as it they were Rogues or Felons; and whereby Per- 


«ſons of Honour and Quality were made Delinquents, meer- 
«ly for attending upon his Majelty and upon his Summons; 
ce whilſt other Men were forbid ro come ncar him, though 
*oblig'd by the duty of their Place and Oaths, upon his Law- 
«ful Commands: It was no wonder if ſuch Meſſengers were 
te not very well intreated : and ſuch Orders not well obey d; 
«neither could there be a ſurer, or a cunninger way found 
*out to render the Authority of both Houſes ſcorn'd and vi- 
*lified, than to aſſume to themſelves (meerly upon the Au- 
*thority of the Name of Parliament) a Power monſtrous to 
* all underſtanding; and to do Actions, and to make Orders, 
*evidently and demonſtrably contrary to all known. Law, 
*and Reaſon (as to take up Arms againſt his Majeſty under 
*colour of defending him; to cauſe Money to be brought in 
*ro Them, and to forbid his own Money to be paid to his 
* Majeſty, or to hiv uſe, under colour that he would imploy 
* il, to beat him, and ſtarve him for his own Good, and 
*by His Power and Authority) which would in ſhort time 
make the greateſt Court, and greateſt Perſon, cheap and of 
*no eſtimation. | 5 3 
*MWuo thoſe ſenſible Men were of the publick Calamities, 
ef the violations of the Privileges of Parliament, and the 
Common Liberty of the Subject, who had been baffled, and 
* injured by Malignant Men, and Cavaliers about his Majeſty, 
* his Majeſty faid, he could not imagine. And if thoſe Ca- 
*ralicrs were ſo much without the fear of God and Man, and 
*ſo ready to commit all manner of outrage and violence, as 
*was pretended, his Majeſty's Government ought to be the 
more eſteem d, which had kept them from doing fo; inſo- 
much as he believ d, no Perſon had cauſe to complain of any 
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ce injury, or of any damage, in the leaſt degree, by any Man 
cc about his Majeſty, or who had offer d his Service to him, 
« All which being, he ſaid, duly conſider'd, if the Contrivers 
cc of thoſe Propoſitions and Orders had been truly ſenſible of 
«the obligations, which lay upon them in Honour, Con- 
te ſcience, and Duty, according to the high Truſt repoſed in 
te them by his Majelty, and his People, they would not have 
te publiſhed ſuch a ſenſe and apprehenſion of Imminent Dan- 


«oer, when themſelves, in their Conſciences, knew that the 


*ney or Plate to fu 
e ing that clear Declaration, and Evidence of his intentions, 
thoſe Men ( whoſe deſign it was to compel his Majeſty to 


A therefore excite 


te greateſt, and indeed only danger, which threaten'd the 
* Church and State, the bleſſed Religion and Liberty of his 
* People, was in their own deſperate and ſeditious Deſigns; 
cc and would not have endeavour d, upon ſuch weak and 
te groundleſs Reaſons, to ſeduce his mod Subjects, from their 
ce Affection and wy to him, to run — into Actions 
tc unwarrantable, and deſtructive to the Peace and Foundation 
tc of the Common- wealth. 3 

te AN D that all his loving Subjects might ſee, how cauſleſs 
ct and groundleſs that ſcandalous Rumour, and Imputation of 
<« his Majeſty's raiſing War upon his Parliament, was, he had, 
ce with that his Declaration, cauſed to be printed the Teſti- 
cc mony of thoſe Lords, and other Perſons of his Council, who 
«<werc there with him; who, being upon the place, could 
cc not but diſcover ſuch his Intentions and Preparations; and 
* could not be ſuſpected for their Honours and Intereſts to 
«combine in ſuch miſchievous, and horrid reſolutions. 

AN D therefore, his Majeſty faid, he ſtreightly charged 


* and commanded all bis Loving Subjects, upon their Alle- 
<«giance, and as they would Anſwer the contrary at their 


«Perils, that they ſhould yield no obedience, or conſent to 
te the ſaid Propoſitions and Orders; and that they preſume not 
«under any ſuch Pretences, or by colour of any ſuch Orders, 
te to raiſe or levy 2 Horſe or Men, or to bring in any Mo- 

ch purpoſe. But he ſaid, if notwithſtand- 


ce raiſe War upon his Parliament; which all their skill and 
© malice never be able to effect) ſhould think fit, by 


< thoſe Alarms, to awaken him to a more neceſſary care of the 
* defence of Himſelf, and his People ; and ſhould Themſelves, 
* under colour of Defence, in ſo unheard of a manner provide 
and ſeduce others to do fo too) to Offend his Majeſty, 
© having given him ſo lively a Teſtimony of their Affections, 
** what they were willing to do, when they ſhould once have 
* made themſelves Able; all his good Subjects would think it 
* neceſiary for his Majeſty to look to Himſelf. And he did 

all his well affected People, according to 


te theit 


Of the Rebellion, &c. . * 


' te their Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy, and according 
4 te to their ſolemn Vow, and Proteſtation (whereby they were 
8 te oblig d to defend his Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate) to con- 
7 ce tribute their beſt Aſſiſtance to the Preparations neceſſary for 


. ce the oppoſing, and ſuppreſſing of the Trayterous Attempts of 
ce ſuch wicked and malignant Perſons; who would deſtroy his 


e * Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate, and engage the whole King- 

bs te dom in a Civil War, to ſatisfy their own lawleſs Fury and 

e te Ambition; and ſo rob his good Subjects of the bleſſed fruit 

0 «of this preſent Parliament; which they already in ſome de- 

5 ce gree had, and might ſtill reap, to the abundant ſatiĩsfaction 

j ce and joy of the whole Kingdom, if ſuch wicked hands were 

d te not ready to ruine all their poſſeſſions, and fruſtrate all their 

r hopes. And, in that caſe, his Majeſty declat d, that who- 

s * foever, of what Degree or Quality ſoever, ſhould then, upon 

n te ſo urgent and viſible neceſſity of His, and ſuch apparent 
ce diſtraction of the Kingdom, cauſed, and begotten b the 

8 ce malice and contrivance of that Malignant Party, bring in 

f BU © to his Majeſty, and to his uſe, ready Money, or Plate; or 

l, * ſhould under write to furniſh any Number of Horſe, Horſe- 

= * men, and Arms, for the preſervation of the Publick Peace, 

0 * and defence of his Perſon, and the vindication of the Pri- 


| te vilege and Freedom of Parliament, he would receive it as 
d © a moſt acceptable Service, and as a Teſtimony of his ſingular 
0 « Affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws, Liberties, 

* and Peace of the Kingdom; and would no longer deſite the 


d * continuance of that Affection, than he would be ready to 
I < juſtify, and maintain the other with the hazard of his Life. 

ir Ax p fo concluded with the ſame Overtures they had 
0 done, in their Propoſitions for the Loan of Money at in- 


Ns tereſt ; Offering for the ſecurity thereof, an Aſſurance of 
q *{uch his Lands, Foreſts, Parks, and Houſes, as ſhould be 
5 te ſufficient for the ſame; a more real ſecurity, he faid, than 
I- * the Name of Publick Faith, given without him, and againſt 
8 * him; as if his Majeſty were not part of the Publick; And 
0 e heſides, he would always look upon it as a Service moſt af- 
d © fectionately, and ſeaſonably perform'd for the preſervation 
Yy te of his Majeſty, and the Kingdom. But, he ſaid, he ſhould 
je te he much gladder that their ſubmiſſion to thoſe his Com- 
s, | © wands, and their deſiſting from any ſuch attempt of raiſing 
le * Horſe or Men, might eaſe all his good Subjects of that 
v. * Charge, Trouble, and Vexation. 5 oy 
85 Ir will be wonder 'd at hereafter, when, by what hath been 
re ſaid, the Number and Quality of the Peers is conſider'd, 
it who, by abſenting themſelves the Houſe, and their re- 
id ſort to his Majeſty, ſufficiently declared, that they liked not 
to thoſe Concluſions which begot thoſe Diſtractions; why both 
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thoſe Peers and likewiſe ſuch Members of the Commons, 
who then, and afterwards appear'd in the King's Service, and 
were indeed full, or very near one Moiety of that Houle, did 
not rather, by their diligent and faithful Attendance in the 
Houſes, according to their ſeveral Truſts repoicd in them, dit- 
countenance and reſiſt thoſe pernicious and fatal Tranſactions, 
than, by withdrawing themſelves from their proper Stations, 
leave the other ( whole ruinous intentions were ſufficiently 
diſcover'd) poſſeſſed of the Reputation, Authority, and Power 
of a Parliament; by which, it was evident, the People would 
be caſily, to a great degree, ſeduced. And ho the ob- 
ſerving Reader may, upon the collection of the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages here ſet down, be able to anſwer thoſe objections to 
himſelf; I am the rather induced, in this place, to apply my 
ſelf to the clearing that Point, becauſe not only many Honeſt 


Men, who at a diſtance, have confider'd it, without being 


Privy to the Paſſages within the Walls, and thoſe breaches 
which fatally deſtroyed, and took away the Liberty and Free- 
dom of thoſe Councils, have been really troubled or unſa- 
tisfy'd with that Deſertion, as they call it, of the Service to 


which they were incumbent, and choſen ; but that I have 


heard ſome, who were the chief, if not the ſole Promoters 


of thoſe Violations, and the moſt violent Deſigns, and have 


fince (out of the Ruptures, which have proceeded from their 
own Animoſities) either been, or been thought to be, more 
moderately inclined, complain, That the withdrawing of 
e ſo many Members from the two Houſes, was the principal 
* Caule of all Calamities. And they who have been the true 
Authors of them, and ſtill continue the ſame Men, have taken 
pains to make and declare the others © Deſerters of their 
* Country, and Betrayers of their Truſts, by their Voluntary 
© withdrawing themſelves from that Council. Eg 
Ix the doing whereof, I ſhall not, I cannot, make any ex- 


cuſe for thoſe (of whom ſomewhat is before ſpoken ) who, 


from the beginning of this Parliament, and in the whole pro- 
greſs of ir, either out of lazineſs, or negligence, or incogi- 
rancy, or wearineſs, forbore to give their Attendance there, 


when the Number of thoſe who really intended thoſe prodi- 


gious Alterations was very inconſiderable; and daily drew 


many to their opinions, upon no other ground than that the 


Number of the Diſſenters appeared not equally diligent, and 


intent upon their Aſſertions: Neither can I excuſe the Peers, 


the moderate part whereof being Four for One, ſuffer'd them- 
ſelves to be couſen d, and perſwaded, and threaten'd out of 
their Rights by a handful of Men, whom they might, in the 
beginning, cafily have cruſhed ; whereas in the Houſe of Com- 
mons the great Managers were Men of notable Parts, 2 
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Reputation, admirable Dexterity ; Pretenders to ſevere 
juſtice, and regularity ; and then the Number of the weak, 
and the wilful, who naturally were to be guided by them, 
always made up a Major part; fo that, from the beginning, 
they were always able to carry whatſoever they ſet their 
Hearts viſibly upon; at leaſt, to diſcredit, or diſgrace any 
particular Man againſt whom they thought neceſſary to pro- 
ceed, albeit of the molt unblemiſhed Reputation, and upon 
the moſt frivoſſhus ſuggeſtions; ſo that they could not but 
be very formidüble, in that Houſe, to all but the moſt ab- 
ſtrated Men from all vulgar Conſiderations. 

Bur, I am confident, whoſocver diligently revolves the ſe- 
veral paſſages in both Houſes, from the time of the publiſh- 
ing the firit Remonſtance, upon his Majeſty's Return from 
Scotland, to the time of which we laſt ſpeak, mult be of opi- 
nion, that the reſorting of fo many Members then to his 
Majeſty (from whom all the Lords, and ſome of the Com- 
mons, receiv d Commands to that purpoſe) or to ſuch places, 
where they thought they might be 1 uſe to his Ma- 
jeſty in preſervation of che Peace of the Kingdom, was not 
only. an Act of Duty, but of ſuch Prudence and Diſcretion, as 
Sober and Honeſt Men were to be guided by. In the Houſe 
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of Peers, the Biſhops, who had as much Right to ſit there, 


and were as much Members of Parliament as any Lord there, 


vuere firſt, by direct Violence and Force, a great part of them, 


driven and kept from thence, till the Bill for che total Ex- 
_ of the whole Order from thoſe Seats, was paſled ; 
uch of the Peers, who were moſt remarkable for adhering to 
the Government of the Church, being, in the mean time, 
threaten'd publickly by the Rabble; and ſome of their Per- 
{ons Aſſaulted. The buſineſs of the Militia had been twice, 


upon ſolemn Debate in a full Houle, rejected there; till ſuch 


Force and Violence was brought to the very doors, ſuch Expo- 


ſtulations and Threats deliver d within the doors againſt thoſe 
who refuſed to Concur with them in that buſineſs, that no 
Man had reaſon to believe his Life out of danger from thoſe 
rude hands, who was taken notice of for an Oppoſer of their 
unreaſonable deſires; ſome of them having been declar'd Ene- 
mies to their Country, for having refuſed what was in their 
power lawfully to refuſe ; and others having been Criminally 
accuſed by the Commons, for words ſpoken by them in De- 
bates of the Houſe of Peers ; after which many of them 


were ſent for, by ſpecial Letters, to attend his Majeſty (which 


Letters were always thought to be a good, and warrantable, 
and ſufficient ground to be abſent from the Houſe ; nor had 
ſuch Summons, from the beginning of Parliaments to this 


preſent, ever been neglected) with whom they had not been 


Tt4 many 
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many weeks, but two of them, as hath been mention'd be- 
fore, upon an untrue and extravagant information, without 
further examination, were declar'd Enemies to the Kingdom; 
and nine others by ſolemn judgment, upon an Impeachment 
brought up by the Commons againſt them, only for being 
abſent, and for what only concern d the Privilege and juriſ- 
diction of the Peers, were diſabled to fit in the Houſe again 
during this Seſſion; ſo that, if they would have return d, they 

were actually excluded that Council. ? 

I's the Houſe of Commons, the caſe was wore: Firſt, they 
who had, with that Liberty which is eſſential to Parliaments, 
and according to their underſtandings, diſſented or declar'd a 
diſlike of what the Violent Party fo vehemently purſued, were, 

as hath been faid before, a Enemies to their Coun- 
try; and their Names poſted up in Paper, or Parchment, 
at moſt eminent places, under ſome opprobrious Character; 
which, though it was not avow'd, and had no Authority 
from the Houſe by any Publick Act, yet, being complain d 
of, was neither redre{led, nor was the complaint fo counte- Ho 
nanced, that it could be concluded the Violation was unac- diet 
ceptable : fo, though the Tumults were not directly ſum- whe 
mon d or aſſembled, it is evident, by what hath been before dre 
ſer forth truly and at large, that they found there viſible coun- der 
tenance, and encouragement. . 
| THEN what had been upon full and ſolemn Debates in acc 
a full Houſe rejected, was many times, in a thin Houſe, and 1 
at unuſual and unparliamentary Hours, reſum'd, and deter- 
mind contrary to the former Concluſions: Vet Men ſatisfied ble 
themſelves with doing what they thought their Duty, and and 
reaſonably oppoſing what the Major part order d to be done; diti 
hoping that Men's underſtandings would be ſhortly better in- rid 
form d; and that though high and irreverent Expreſſions and it n 
Words were ſometimes uſed againſt the King, there would caſt 
be abſtaining from unlawful and dangerous Actions; and that: ven 
the Houſe of Peers, at leaſt, would never be brought to joyn, liſh 


or concur in any Act prejudicial to the Soveraign Power. But eat 
u hen they ſaw a new way found out by the dexterity of the ce fo 
Major part in the Houſe of Commons, to make the Minor I (wh 


part of the Lords too hard for the Major; and fo, whilſt all « $} 
Men were tranſported with jealouſy of the breach of Privilege « pe 
of Parliament by the King, that there was, by the Houles « 4 
themſelves, an abſolute rooting up of all Privileges : That 
from Metaphyſical Conſiderations, what might be done in 
caſe of nec „ the Militia of the Kingdom was Actually 
ſeiſed on; and put under a Command contrary to, and againſt 
the King's Command: That there was then a Reſolution 
raken, by thoſe ho could AR their Reſolutions when they 
| pleaſed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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pleaſed, to make a General, and to oblige all the Members 
to live and die with that General; which will be anon more 


rticularly mention d (for that Reſolution was well known 
fore the time that thoſe many Members remov'd to Tork, 
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and withdrew to other places; and was executed within three 


or four days after) Men thought it high time to look to their 
innocence, and (ſince by the Courſe and Orders of that Houfe, 


they could leave no Monument or Evidence of their Diſſent- 


ing, as the Lords might, by their Proteſtations upon any un- 


lawful Act, or Reſolution) to declare their diſlike of what 


was done, by not being preſent at the doing: And it was 
reaſonably thought, there being no other way peaceably and 
ſecurely to do it, that the Kingdom, underſtand ing the Num- 
ber of thoſe that were preſent at ſuch new Tranſactions, and 
weighing the Quality, Number, and Reputation of thoſe who 
were ablent, would be belt induced to prefer the old Laws 
of the Kingdom, before the new Votes (deſtructive to thoſe 


Laws) of thoſe few Men, who called themſelves the two 


Houſes of Parliament; and that it would prove a good Expe- 
dient to work upon the Conſciences, and modeſty of thoſe 
who ſtay d behind, to conclude it neceſſary, by ſome fair Ad- 
drefles to his Majeſty, to endeavour ſuch a general good un- 
derſtanding, that a perfect Union might be made; and the 
Privilege, Dignity, and Security of Parliament, be eſtabliſh'd 
according to the true, and juſt Conſtitution of it. 

Ir is true, how reaſonably ſoever it might be expected, it 
— not that Ingenuity; but they who had been trou- 


with the company of them that afterwards withdrew, 


and, by the oppoſition they made, could not make that expe- 
dition in the miſchicf they intended, were glad they were 
rid of them; yet, ſhortly, conſidering what influence, indeed 
it might have upon underſtanding Men, they found a way to 
caſt a reproach upon thoſe who were abſent, and yet to pre- 
vent any inconvenience to themſelves by their return; pub- 
liſhing an Order, © That all the Members abſent ſhould appear 


*at ſuch a day under the Penalty of paying each a 100! Fine 


« for his abſence ; and whoſocver did not appear at that day 


(which gave not time enough to any who were at a o_—_ 


e Should not preſume to fit in the Houſe, before he hac 
te paid his Fine, and fatisfied the Houſe with the cauſe of his 
* abſence; So that all thoſe who were with the King, and 
very many more, who had really withdrawn themſelves to re- 
freſh their minds, or upon neceſſary Affairs of their own, with 
a purpoſe to return, clearly diſcern d themſelves excluded 
from ſitting any more there; it being ſufficiently manifeſt, 


that the Cauſe of their abſence would never be approv'd, if 


their Perſons were diſliked, and their Opinions diſapproved: 


Which 


Which appear'd quickly; for the day was no ſooner paſt, but 
they, without the leaf warrant of Precedent or colour of 
Right, expell'd very many, ſometimes twenty a day, not only 
of thoſe who were with the King, but of others who had 
given them equal diſtaſte ; and order'd new Writs to iſſue out 
to chooſe other Members in their Rooms. 

Ir cannot be denied but ſome very honeſt and entire Men 
ſtay'd ſtill there, and oppoſed all their unjultihable proceed- 
ings with great Courage, and much liberty of Speech ; which 
was more frankly permitted to them than had been before, 
when the Number of the Diſſenters was greater; and it may 
be there are ſtill ſome who ſatisfy themſelves that they have 
perform'd. their Duty, by always having denied to give their 
conſent, to whatſoever hath been ſeditiouſly, or illegally con- 
cluded. But I muſt appeal to the Conſciences of thoſe very 
Men, whether they have not been many times, by ſtaying 
there, compell d, or terrified to do, and ſubmit to many Acts 
contrary to their Conſcience, in caſes of Conſcience; and con- 
trary to their [Judgment and Knowledge, in matters of Law, 
and Right; and contrary to their Oaths and Duties, in mat- 
ters of Allegiance; and whether if they had refuſed fo to do, 
they ſhould not have been plunder'd, expell'd, and committed 
to Priſon? And then they cannot be thought to have pro- 
ceeded unreaſonably, who to preſerve their Innocence, and 
their Liberty, choſe to undergo all the other Cenſures and 
Difficulties which could befal them, and which have been 
ſince plentifully pour d upon them. But to return. 

Tur King had at this time call'd to him ſome Judges, 
and Lawyers of Eminency ; by whoſe Advice he publiſhed a 
Declaration concerning the Militia, and affcrted © The Right 
_ *of the Crown in granting Commiſſions of Array, for the 

© better ordering and governing thereof; and, at the {ame 
time iſſued out theſe Commiſſions to all Counties, © Expreſ- 
*ly forbidding any Obedience to be given to the Ordinance 
a 4 the Militia by both Houſes, under the penalty of High 
*'Treaſon. This only improv d the Paper- combate in Decla- 


rations; either Party inſiſting That the Law was on their 


*{ide; and the People giving Obedience to either, accord- 
ing to their conveniences: And many did believe, that if the 
King had reſorted tothe old known way of Lord Lieutenants, 
and Deputy Lieutenants, his Service would have been better 
carried on; the Commiſſion of Array being a thing they had 
not before heard of, though founded upon an Ancient Act of 


Parliament in the Reign of Hen. IV. and fo was received with 


jealouly, and calily diſcredited by the glofles and ſuggeſtions 
of the Houſes, 


Bes1Des that ſome Men of very good Afſections to the 


Crown, 
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Crown, and averſe cnough to the extravagant pretences and 
proceedings of the Parliamenr, did not conceal their prejudice 
to the Commiſſion of Array, as not warranted by Law; which 
did very much work upon other Men, and made the Obe- 
dience leſs cheerful that was given to that Service. Mr Seiden 
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had, in the Debate upon that Subject in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, declar d himſelf very poſitively, and with much ſharp- 
nels againſt the Commithon of Array, as a thing expretly 
without any Authority of Law; the Statute upon which it 
was grounded being, as he faid, repeal 'd ; and diſcourſed very 
much of the ill Conſequences, which might reſult from ſub- 
mitting to it: He anſwer'd the Arguments which had been 
uſed to ſupport it; and eaſily prevail'd with the Houle not to 
like a procecding, which they knew was intended todo them 
hurt, and to leſſen their Authority. But his Authority and 
Reputation prevail'd much further than the Houle, and be- 
got a prejudice againſt it in many well affected Men without 
doors: When the King was inform'd of it, he was much trou- 
bled, having looked upon Me Selden as well diſpoſed to his 
Service. And the Lord Falkland, with his Majeſty's leave, 
writ a friendly Letter to M* Selden, © To know his reaſon, 
*why, in ſuch a conjuncture, whatever his Opinion were, 
te he would oppoſe the ſubmiffion to the Commithon of Ar- 
*ray, which no body could deny to have had it's original 
*from Law, and which many Learned Men ſtill believ'd to 
te be very Legal, to make way for the cftabliſhment of an 
* Ordinance, which had no manner of pretence to Right. He 
Anſwer d this Letter very frankly; as a Man who believed 
himſelf in the right upon the Commithon of Array, and that 
the Arguments he had uſed againſt it could not be Anſwer'd ; 
ſumming up ſome of thoſe Argumeits in as few words as 
they could be comprehended in: But then he did as frankly 


inveigh againſt the Ordinance for the Militia, © Which he 


*{aid, was without any ſhadow of Law or pretence of Prece- 
te dent, and moſt deſtructive to the Government of the King- 
ce dom: And he did acknowlege, that he had been the more 
te jnclin d to make that diſcourſe in the Houſe againſt the 
©Commiſſion, that he might with the more freedom argue 


*againſt the Ordinance; which was to be conſider d _—_ : 
Ou | 


*day then appointed: And was moſt confident, that he 
*likewiſe overthrow the Ordinance: which, he confeſſed , 
* could be leſs ſupported; and he did believe, that it would 
* be much better, if both were rejected, than if either of them 
*ſhould ſtand, and remain uncontrolled. But his confidence 
deceived him; and he quickly found, that they who ſuffer d 
themſelves to be intirely govern'd by his Reaſon, when thoſe 
Concluſions reſulted from it which contributed to gy ey 
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deſigns, would not be at all guided by it, or ſubmit to it, 
when it perſwaded that which contradicted, and would diſ- 


appoint thoſe deſigns: And ſo, upon the day appointed for the 


Debate of their Ordinance, when he m_ all his Faculties 
to the convincing them of the illegality and monſtrouſneſs 
of it, by Arguments at leaſt as clear and demonſtrable as his 


former had been, they made no impreſſion upon them; but 


were eaſily Anſwer d by thoſe who with moſt Paſſion inſiſted 
upon their own ſenſe. He had fatished them very well, 
en he concurr'd with them in judgment; but his Rea- 
ſons were weak, when they croſſed their Reſolutions. So 
moſt Men are deceiv'd in being too reaſonable ; concluding 


that Reaſon will prevail upon thoſe Men to ſubmit to what 


is Right and Juſt, who have no other conſideration of Right 


or Juſtice, but as it advances their Intereſt, or complies with 


their Humour, and Paſſion. And fo eaſy it hath always been 
to do harm, and to miſlead Men, and fo hard to do good, 
and reduce them to reaſon. ; 
T « es x Paper-skirmiſhes left neither fide better inclin'd to 
the other; but, by ſharpning each other, drew the matter 
nearer to an Iſſue. The King had written a Letter to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, and to the Maſters and War- 
dens of each Company; by which, © He aſſured them, of his 
* deſire of the Peace of the Kingdom; and therefore requir'd 
*rhem, as they tender'd their Charter of the City, and their 
© Own * Welfares, not to bring in Horſes, Money, 
* or Plate, upon the Propoſitions of the Houſes; whereby, 
*ander pretence of railing a Guard for the Parliament, 
* Forces would be levy'd, and in truth, imploy'd againſt his 
* Majeſty: Of which the Houſes taking notice, publiſh'd a 


The Parlis- Declaration to the City, That they could not be ſecur d by 


ment De- 
clarat ion to 


the cin -. © were for the Publick Peace; fince it ap 
on 4 Letter (c 


frem the 
* 


7 


ce his Majeſty's Proteſtations, that his deſires, and purpoſes 
r'd, by divers ex- 


* preſſions, and proceedings of his Majeſty, that he intended 


7e the cc to uſe Force againſt thoſe who ſubmitred to the Ordinance 


| _ . « of the Militia; and that he had likewiſe ſome intention of 
en, 


te making an Attempt upon Hul. In both which Caſes, they 
&« did declare, that whatſoever Violence ſhould be uſed, either 
cc 2gainſt thoſe who exerciſe the Militia, or againſt Hull, They 
te could not but believe it as done againſt the Parliament. 
* They told them, that the dangerous, and miſchievous in- 
© tentions of ſome about his Majeſty were ſuch, that what - 


«ſoever was moſt precious to Men of Conſcience and Ho- 
*nour, as Religion, Liberty, and Publick Safety, were like 
* to be overwhelm'd and loſt in the general Confuſion and 
* Calamity of the Kingdom; which would not only queſtion, 
* but overthrow the Charter of the City of Londen; _ 

| the 
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te the Citizens, their Wives and Children, to violence and 
« yillany ; and leave the Wealth of that famous City, as a 
ce Prey to thole deſperate, and neceſſitous Perſons: And there- 
« fore they forbid all the Officers to publiſh that Paper, as 
« they would anſwer their Contempt to the Parliament; by 
te the Power and Authority of which, they aſſur d them, they 
te ſhould be protected, and ſecured in their Perſons, Liber- 
te ties, and Eſtates, for whatſoever they ſhould do by Their 
te advice or perſwaſion. 


To this the King replied, © That he wonder'd ſince they The N 


ee had uſurped the ſupreme Power to themſelves, they had not *49 


© taken upon them the Supreme Style too; and directed their 
te very new Declaration to their Truſty and Well-beloved, 
© their Subjects of the City of London: For it was too great 
«and palpable a Scorn, to perſwade them to take up Arms 
« againſt his Perſon, under colour of being loving Subjects 


ee to his Office; and to deſtroy his Perſon, that they might 


te preſerve the King: That he was beholding to them, that 
* they had explain d to all his good Subjects the meaning of 
te their Charge againſt his Majeſty, that by his intention of 
te making War againſt his Parliament, no more was pretended 
te to be meant, but his refolution not to ſubmit to the high 
© Injuſtice and Indignity of the Ordinance for the Militia, 
te and the buſineſs of Hull. He ſaid, he had never conccal'd 
« his intentions in either of thoſe Particulars (he wiſh'd They 


*« would deal as clearly with Him) but had always, and did 


*now declare, That that pretended Ordinance was againſt the 
© Law of the Land; againſt the Liberty and Property of the 
* Subject; deſtructive to Soveraignty ; and therefore not con- 


ce ſiſtent with the very Conſtitution and Eſſence of the King- 


dom, and the Right and Privilege of Parliament: That he 
* was bound by his Oath (and all his Subjects were bound by 
te theirs of Allegiance, and Supremacy, and their own Pro- 
© reſtation lately taken, to aſſiſt his Majcſty) to oppoſe that 


&« Ordinance, which was put already in execution againſt him, 


*not only by Training and Arming his Subjects, but by 
< forcibly removing the Magazine, from the place truſted by 
the County, to their own Houſes, and guarding it there 
ce with Arm'd Men: Whither it would be next removed, and 
© how uſed by ſuch Perſons, he knew not. : 

te T nA the keeping his Majeſty out of Hull by St ohn 
* Hotham, was an Act of High Treaſon againſt his Majeſty; 


* was an Act of Violence upon his Majeſty, by what hands 
or by whoſe direction ſoever it was done: And, in both 
te caſes, by the help of God, and the Law, his Majeſty ſaid, 
©he would have Juſtice, or loſe his life in the requiring * ; 
— | — — «the 


*2nd the taking away his Magazine and Munition from him, 
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te the which he did not value at that rate, as to preſerve it with 
*the Infamy of ſuffering himſelf to be robbed, and ſpoiled of 
ce that Dignity he was born to. And if it were poſſible for 
© his good Subjects to believe, that ſuch a Defence of himſelf, 
te with the utmoſt power and ſtrength he could raiſe, was 
ce making a War againſt his Parliament, he did not doubt, 
ce however it ſhould pleaſe God to diſpoſe of him in that con- 
ce tention, but the juſtice of his Cauſe would, at the laſt, pre- 
ce vail againſt thoſe few Malignant Spirits, who, for their own 


«ends and ambitious deſigns, had fo miſled and corrupted 


ce the underſtandings of his People. And fince neither his own 
ce Declaration, nor the Teſtimony of ſo many of his Lords, 
© then with his Majeſty, could procure credit with thoſe Men, 
ce but that they procceded to levy Horſe, and to raiſe Money 
© and Arms againſt his Majeſty, he ſaid, he was not to bc 
* blamed, if after fo many gracious expoſtulations with them, 
© upon undeniable principles of Law and Reaſon (which they 
*aniwer'd only by Voting that which his Majeſty ſaid, to be 
* neither Law, nor Reaſon; and ſo proceeded actually to levy 
* War upon his Majeſty, to juſtify that which could not be 
* otherwiſe defended) at laſt he made ſuch proviſion, that as 
te he had been driven from London, and kept from Hull, he 
* might not be ſurpriſed at York; but be in a condition to 


* xeſiſt, and bring to juſtice thoſe Men, who would perſwade 


* his People that their Religion was in danger, becauſe his 
< Majelty would not conſent it ſhould be in Their power to 


alter it by their Votes; or their Liberty in danger, becauſe 


* he would allow no Judge of that Liberty, but the known 
«Law of the Land: Yet, he ſaid, whatever proviſion he 
* ſhould be compelled to make for his ſecurity, * would be 
© ready to lay down, aſſoon as they ſhould revoke the Orders 
ce by which they had made Levies, and ſubmitted thoſe Per- 


e ſons, who had detain'd his Towns, carried away his Arms, 
t the Militia in execution contrary to his Proclama- 


* and 
© tion, to that Trial of their innocence, which the Law had di- 
© re&ed, and to which they were born: If that were not ſub- 
© mitted to, he ſhould, with a good conſcience, proceed againſt 
cc thoſe who ſhould preſume to exercile that pretended Ordi- 


cee nance for the Militia, and the other who ſhould keep his 
Town of Hull from him, as he would reſiſt Perſons who 
e came to take away his Life, or his Crown from him. 


*AxDd therefore his Majeſty again remember d and re- 
* quired his City of London to obey his former Commands, 


*and not to be miſted by the Oration of thoſe Men, who 
de were made deſperate by their Fortunes, or their Fortunes 
by Them; who told them their Religion, Liberty, and 
Property, was to be preſery'd no other way, but by their 
N = Diſloyalry 
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te Diſloyalty to his Majeſty : That they were now at the brink 
cc of the River, and might draw their Swords (which was an 
«expreſſion uſed at a great convention of the City) when no- 
ce thing purſued them but their own evil Conſciences. He 
« wiſhed them to conſider, whether their Eſtates came to them, 
e and were ſettled upon them, by Orders of both Houſes, or 
*by that Law which his Majeſty defended : What ſecurity the 

*could have to enjoy their own, when they had helped ape { 
*his Majeſty; and what an happy concluſion That War was 
«like to have, which was raiſed to opprefs their Soveraign : 
That the wealth and glory of their City was not like to be 
*deſtroyed any other way, but by Rebelling againſt his Ma- 
ce jeſty; and that way inevitably it muſt ; nor their Wives and 
Children to be expoſed to violence and villany, but by thoſe 
*who make thcir Appetite and Will the meaſure, and guide 
ce to all their Actions. He adviſed them not to fancy to them- 


bc ſelves Melancholy apprehenſions, which were capable of no 


ce ſatisfaction; but ſeriouſly to conſider what ſecurity they 
*could have, that they had not under his Majeſty, or had 
te been offer d by him: And whether the Doctrine thoſe Men 
te taught, and would have them defend, did not deſtroy the 
Foundations upon which their ſecurity was built? 

Tux great conflux that hath been mention'd, of Men of 
all Conditions, and Qualities, and Humours, could not con- 
tinue long together at 7ork, without ſome impatience, and 


commotion; and molt Men wonder'd, that there appear'd no 


roviſions to be made towards a War, which they faw would 
inevitable: And when the Levies of Soldicrs under the Earl 

of Eſſex, were haſten d with ſo much vigour, that the King 
ſhould have no other Preparations towards an Army, than a 
ſingle Troop of Guards made up of Gentlemen Voluntiers; 
who, all Men foreſaw, would quit the Troop, when there 
ſhould be an Army : And many do yet believe, that the King 
too long deferr'd his recourſe to Arms; and that if he had 
raiſed Forces upon his firſt repulſe at Hull, his ſervice would 
have been very much advanced; and that the Parliament 
would not have been able to have drawn an Army together. 
And fo men ſtill reproach the Councils which were then about 
the King, as they were cenſured by many at that time; but 
neither They then, nor Theſe now do underſtand the true 


reaſon thereof. The King had not, at that time, one Barrel 


of Powder, nor one Muſquet, nor any other proviſion neceſ- 
ſary for an Army; and, which was worſe, was not ſure of an 

Port, to which they might be ſecurely aſſign d; nor had he 
Money for the ſupport of his own Table for the term of one 
Month. He expected, with impatience, the arrival of all 
thoſe neceſſaries, by the care and activity of the Queen; who 
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was then in Holland, and by the fale of her own, as well as of 
the way r and 1 { the friendſhip of Henry Prince of of 


Orange, did all ſhe could to provide all that was neceſſary; 8 
and the King had newly directed her to ſend all to New-Caſlle, Na 
which was but then ſecured to him by the diligence of the lie 
Earl of that Name. In the mean time both the King himſelf, C 
and they who beſt knew the ſtate of his Affairs, ſeem d to be ſe 
without any thoughts of making War; and to hope, that the ha 
Parliament would at laſt incline to ſome 'Accommodation ; wi 
for which both his Majeſty, and thoſe Perſons were expoſed ve 

to a thouſand reproaches. wh 
Tus Queen had many difficulties to contend with; for pu 


though the Prince of Orange had a very ſignal affection for the Fl 
King's Service, and did all he could to diſpoſe the States to to 
concern themſelves in his 1 Quarrel; yet his Autho- ie 
rity, and Intereſt, was much diminiſh'd with the vigour of his thi 
Body and Mind: And the States of Holland were ſo far from up 

being inclin'd to the King, that they did him all the miſchief * 
they could. They had before aſſiſted the Rebellion in Scot- the 

land, with giving them credit for Arms and Ammunition, wi 
before they had money to buy any; and they did afterwards, of 
ſeveral ways, diſcover their affections to the Parliament; fon 
which had ſo many Spies there, that the Queen could do no- Ca 
thing they had not preſent notice of; ſo that it was no eaſy It 
matter for the Queen to provide Arms and Ammunition, but qu 
the Parliament had preſent notice of it, and of the ways which pat 
were thought upon to tranſport them to the King: And then anc 
their Fleet, under the Command of the Earl of Warwick, wh 
lay ready to obſtruct and intercept that Communication; nor © the 


was any remedy in view to remove this miſchief; infomuch wa 
as it was no eaſy thing for the King to ſend to, or to receive © Ki 
Letters from the Queen. of ( 


THERE was a {mall Ship of 28 or 30 Guns, that was part of 
of the Fleet that wafted her Majeſty into Holland from Do- anc 
yer, which was called the Providence, under the Command qui 
of Captain Straugbam, when the Fleet was commanded by i 

Se Fobn Pennington, and before the Earl of Warwick was ſu- bel 
perinduced into that Charge againſt the King's Will. That fer 

hip, the Captain whereof was known to be faithful to his I for 
Majeſty, was, by the Queen, detain d, and kept in Holland it h 
from the time of her Majelty's Arrfral, under ſeveral pre- gra 
tences, of which the Captain made uſe, when he afterwards to { 
received Orders from the Earl of Warwick © To repair to the ply 
«Fleet in the Downs; until, after many promiſes and ex- 


cules, it was at laſt diſcern'd that he had other Buſineſs and 
Commands; and ſo was watched, by the other Ships, as an I wh 
Enemy. This veſſel the Queen reſolv d to fend to the King, ¶ an 


princi- 
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principally to inform his Majeſty of the ſtreights ſhe was in; 


of the proviſions ſhe had made, and to return with ſuch par- 
ticular Advice, and Directions from his Majeſty, that ſhe 
might take further reſolutions: And becauſe the Veſſel was 
light, and drew not much Water, and fo could run into any 
Creek, or open Road, or Harbour, and, from thence, eaſily 


ſend an expreſs to the King; there was put into it about two 


hundred Barrels of Powder, and two or three thouſand Arms 
with ſeven or eight Field-Pieces; which, they knew, would be 


very welcome to the King, and ſerve for a beginning and coun- 


tenance to draw Forces together, The Captain was no ſooner 
put to Sea, but notice was ſent to the Commander of the 
Fleet in the Downs; who immediately ſent three or four Ships 
to the North, which eaſily got the Providence in View, before 
it could reach that Coaſt, and chaſcd it with all their Sails, till 
they ſaw it enter into the River of Humber; when, looking 


upon it as their own, they made leſs haſte to follow it, being 


content to drive it before them into their own Port of Hull; 


there being, as they thought no other way to eſcape them; 


until they plainly ſaw the Ship entring into a narrow Creck 
out of Humber, which declined Hull, and led into the Country 
{ome Miles above it ; which was a place well known to the 


Captain, and delign'd by him to arrive at from the beginning. 


It was in vain for them then to haſten their purſuit; for they 
quickly found that their great Ships could not enter into that 
paſſage, and that the River was too ſhallow to follow him; 
and, to, with ſhame and anger, they gave over the Chale ; 
whilit the Captain continued his courſe ; and having never 


thought of ſaving the _ run it on Shore on that tide to- 
1 


wards Burlington; and, with all expedition, gave notice to the 
King of his arrival; who, immediately, cauſed the Perſons 


of Quality, in the parts adjacent, to draw the Train'd-bands 


of the Country together, to {ccure the incurſions from Hull ; 
and by this means, the Arms, Ammunition, and Artillery were 
quickly brought to Tork. 5 Tz 1 

Tu King was well content that it ſhould be generally 


believed, that this ſmall Ship, the ſize whereof was known to 


few, had brought a greater quantity and proportion of Proyi- 
fions for the War, than in truth it had; and therefore, though 


it had brought no Money, which he expected, he forthwith 


granted Commilſons, to raiſe Regiments of Horlc and Foot, 
to ſuch Perſons of Quality and Intereſt, as were able to com- 


ply with their obligations. He declar'd the Earl of Lindſey, 


Lord High Chamberlain of England, his General of the Army ; 
a Perſon of great Honour and Courage, and generally beloved ; 
who many years before had good! Commands in Holland, 
and Germany, and had been Admiral at Sea in ſeveral Expedi- 
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tions. Sr Jacob Aſhley was declar'd Major General of the Foot, 
a Command he was very equal to, and had exerciſed before, 
and executed after with great approbation. The Generalſhi 
of the Horſe, his Majelty preſerved for his Nephew Prince 
Rupert ; who was daily expected, and arrived ſoon after: And 
all Levies were haſten'd with as much expedition as was poſ- 
ſible in ſo great a ſcarcity, and notorious want of Money; of 
which no more need be ſaid, after it is remember'd that all 
the Lords, and Council about the King,with ſeveral other Per- 
ſons of Quality, voluntarily made a Subſcription for the pay- 
ment of fo many Horſe for three Months; in which time they 
would needs believe that the War ſhould be at an end; every 
one paying down what the three Months pay would amount 
to, into the hands of a Treaſurer appointed to receive it; and 
this Money was preſently paid for the making thoſe Levies 
of Horſe, which were deſign'd; and which could not have 
been made but by thoſe Monics. : 

Ax d now the King thought it time to execute a Reſolution 
he had long intended, and which many Men wonder'd he neg- 
le&ed fo long; which was as much as in him lay, to take the 
Admiralty into his own hands. He had long too much cauſe 
to be unſatisfied, and diſpleaſed with the Earl of Northumber- 
land; whom he thought he had oblig'd above any Man what- 
ſoever. His delivering the Flect into the hands and Command 
of the Earl of Warwick, after his Majeſty had expreſly refuſed 


it to the Parliament, the King could not eaſily forgive; how 


ever he thought it not Then ſeaſonable to reſent it, becauſe 
he had nothing to object againſt him, but his complyance 
with the Command of the Parliament, who would have own d 
it as their own quarrel; and muſt have obliged that Earl to 

ut his whole Intereſt into Their hands, and to have run Their 

ortune ; to which he was naturally too much inclin d: And 
then his Majeſty foreſa w, that there would have been no Fleet 
at all ſet out that year, by their havirg the Command of all 
the Money, which was to be applied to that Service. Where- 
as, by his Majeſty's concealing his reſentment, there was a 
good Fleet made ready, and ſet out; and many Gentlemen 
ſettled in the Command of Ships, of whoſe Affection and Fi- 
delity his Majeſty was aſſured, that no Superior Officer could 
corrupt it; but that they would, at all times, repair to his 
Service, whenever he requir'd it. And, indeed, his Majelty 
had an opinion of the devotion of the wholc body of the Com- 
mon Sea-men to his Service, becauſe he had, bountifully, fa 
much mended their Condition, and increaſed their Pay, that 
he thought they would hare even thrown the Earl of Warwick 
over Board, when he ſhould Command them; and fo the re- 

ſpiting the doing it would be of little importance. But _w 
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that a Ship of his own, in the execution of his Commands, 
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ſhould be chaſed by his own Fleet as an Enemy, made ſuch a 


noiſe in all places even to his reproach and diſhonour, that he 


could no longer defer the doing what he had fo long thought 


of. E rcloly'd therefore, to revoke the Earl of Northumber- 
lands Commiſſion of the Office of High-Admiral of England, 


and to ſend the revocation to him under the Great Seal of 


England: Then, ro {end S* Fohn Pennington, who was then at 
Tork, on board the Fleet, and to take the Charge of it: and 
Letters were prepared, and fign'd by the K ir g, to every one of 
the Captains ; whereby they were requir'd, To obſerve the 
Orders of S" John Pennington. And all this was carried with 
all pothble Secrecy, that none, but thoſe few who were truſt- 
ed, knew, or ſuſpected any ſuch Alteration. 

Bur the King thought fit, firſt to adviſe with Sr Fohn Pen- 
nington ; of whole Integrity he was confident, and whole Judg- 
ment he always principally relied on in all his Maritime Acti- 
ons; and thought him the only Perſon fit immediately to take 
the Fleet out of the Earl of Wiarwick's poſſeſſion; who had diſ- 
poſſeſſed Him of the Command that ycar, which he had uſually 
exerciſed. St Fohn Penning ton, finding the matter full of dith- 


culty, and the execution like to meet with ſome interruptions, 


N no alacrity to undertake it in his own Perſon; al- 


ledging, That himſelf ſtood in the Parliament's disfavour, and 


c jealouſy (which was true) and that therefore his motion, and 
ce journey towards the Dotuns, where the Fleet then lay, would 
«be immediately taken notice of; and his Majeſty's Deſign be 
« ſo much gueſſed at, that there would need no other Diſco- 


te very: but he propoundcd to his Majcſty, © That he would 


«ſend a Letter to St Robert Manſel, who lived at Greenwich, 
« ſpeedily to go to the Fleet, and to take charge of it, and that 


« His Authority, being Vice-Admiral of England, and his 
| «known and great Reputation with the Sea-men, would be 
© like to meet with the leaſt reſiſtance. His Majeſty, imparting 


this Counſel to thole whom he had made Privy to his purpoſe, 
enter'd upon new conſiderations; and concluded, © That S* 
Robert Manſel's age (though his Coutage and Integrity were 
* unqueſtionable) and the accidents that depended upon that, 


* would render that Expedicnt moſt hazardous; and that, in 


e truth, there needed no ſuch abſolute and ſupreme Officer, to 
e he appointed in the firſt Article; but rather, that his Maje- 


te ſty ſhould direct his Special Letter to the Captain of everx 


* Ship, requiring him immediately to weigh Anchor, and to 
* bring away his Ship to ſuch a place as his Majeſty might ap- 
* point, where he ſhould receive further Orders: And to that 
© place he might ſend ſuch an Officer, as he thought fit to truſt 
ce with the Command of the whole Navy fo aſſembled. Ac- 
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cording to this Reſolution, the whole Diſpatch was prepared. 
- Firſt a Revocation of the Earl of Northumberland's Commil- 
ſion of Admiral, under the Great Seal of England; of which 
there was a Duplicate; the one to be ſent to his Lordſhip; the 
other to the Earl of Warwick; whole Commiſſion was 2 
ed upon, and ſo determined by, the other. Then a particular 
Letter to each of the Captains of his Ships, informing them 
* Of his Majeſty's Revocation of the Admiral's Patent, and, 
conſequently, of the determination of the Earl of Warwick's 
* Commiſſion to whom his Majelty likewiſe writ, to © inhi- 
te bit him from further meddling in that Charge) and there- 
fore commanded them to yield no further obedience to either 
of their orders; but that, immediately upon the receipt of 
thoſe his Royal Letters, he ſnould weigh Anchor; and with 
what ſpeed he might, repair to Burlington- Bay upon the Coalt 
of Tork-ſhire; where he ſhould receive his Majeſty's further 
pleaſure: And fo each Commander, without relation to any 
other Commands, had no more to look after but his own Ship, 
and his own Duty; by which the King might expect, at leaſt, 
ſo many Ships as were under the Command of thoſe who had 
any Affection or Fidelity to his Service. 

AccoRrDINGLY, all things being prepared, and ſigned 
by the King, and ſealed, what immediately concern'd the Earl 
of Northumberland was deliver'd to one of his Majeſty's Pages, 
to be given to the Earl of Northumberland at London ; and 
the whole diſpatch to the Fleet to Mi Edward Villiers, whoſe 
diligence anddexterity his Majeſty found fit for any Truſt; the 
former being directed Not to make ſuch haſte, * that the 
<*« other might be at leaſt as ſoon at the Downs, as He at London; 
and M Villiers again being appointed what Letters he ſhould 
firſt deliver to the Captains; © And that he ſhould Viſit the 
«Earl of Warwick in the laſt place; that his Activity might 
have no influence upon the Sea-men to prevent their obedience 
to his Majeſty. And ſurely if this reſolution had been pur- 

ſued, it is very probable, that the King had been Maſter of 
very many of his 1 again. But, when the Meſſengers were 
diſpatched, and well inſtructed, and he that was for London 
gone on his Journey, there was a ſuddain and unexpected 
change of the whole direction to the Fleet, by St John Pen- 
nington's repair to his Majeſty; and upon ſecond thoughts, 
offering To go Himſelf to the Downs, and to take charge of 
te the Fleet; which changed the Forms of tlie Letters to the 
ſeveral Captains; and, inſtead of leaving every one to uſe his 
beſt expedition to bring away his own Ship to Burlington, 
Required them only to obſerve ſuch Orders, as they ſnould 
e receive by Sr John Penningten; who thought not fit (for the 
* reaſons formerly given of his being taken notice of) to go with 
MM“ Villier,; 
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Me Villiers; but by him, writ to St Henry Palmer, to whom 
- likewiſe his Majeſty ſent a Letter to that purpoſe, being an Of- 
) ficer of the Navy, and who liv'd by the Downs, © Immediately 
2 *to go aboard the Admiral; and that he Himſelf would make 
- call potlible haſte to him, ſetting out at the ſame time with 
r *MrVilliers; but journeying a further and more private way. 
n MIT Villiers, left, by his ſtay for the alteration of his diſpatches, 
K the Page's coming to London ſooner than was intended at his 
's ſetting out, might produce ſome inconvenience to the Service, 
[= _ not till he came to St HenrygPalmer ; who, being infirm 
- in his Health, and ſurprized with the Command, could not 
er make that expedition aboard, as might have been requiſite; 
pf though he was Loyally and Zealouſly affected to his Majeſty's 
th Service. However Mi Villiers haſten d to the Ships which lay 
it then at Anchor, and according to his Inſtructions, deliver d 
er his ſeveral Letters to the Captains; the greateſt part whereof 
1y receiv d them with great expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion, 
„ expecting only to receive St Fohn Pennington's Orders, for 
ſt, which they ſtay'd; and, without doubt, if either the firſt Let- 
ad ters had been ſent, or St ohn Pennington been preſent, when 
theſe others were dcliver'd, his Majeſty had been poſſeſſed of 
ed the greatelt part of the Fleet; the Earl of Warwick being at 
arl that time, according to his uſual Licences, with ſome Officers 
es, whoſe company he liked, on ſnore making merry; ſo that there 
nd was only his Vice-Admiral, Captain Batten, on board; who 
Me was of eminent diſaffection to his Majeſty: The Rear-Admi- 
he ral St ohn Mennes, being of unqueſtionable Integrity. 
be Bur after five or fix hours (in which time nothing could 
n; be acted, for want of advice and direction; enough being ready 
11d to Obey, but none having Authority to Command) the Earl 
the of Warwick came aboard his Ship, ro whom Mr Villiers like- 
ght wiſe gave his Majeſty's Letters of his Diſcharge; who, with- 
nce out any Declaration of diſobeying it, applied himſelf to the 
ur- confirming thoſe who he thought true to his Party, and di- 
of ligently to watch the reſt; perſuming, that he ſhould ſpecdily 
ere hear from thoſe by whom he had been originally truſted. 
don Ils the mean time, the Captains expected Orders from 
ted Sr Fohn Pennington; who likewiſe privatcly expected ſuch an ac- 
den- count from Sr Henry Palmer, as might encourage him to come 
hts, to the Ships. But this unfortunate delay diſappointed all: For 
e of the other Gentleman, according to his Inſtructions, having 
the reach'd London in the evening after the Houſes were riſen, The King 
his deliver'd the King's Letter, and the Diſcharge of his Commiſ- 1 
ton, ſion, to the Earl of Northumberland; who, with all ſhews of tumber- 
z,uld Duty and Submiſfion, expreſied © His Reſolution to obcy . 
1 exp 9 miſſhon of 
the Majeſty; and a hearty ſorrow, that he had, by any Misfor- Admirat. 
with ce tune, incurr'd his Majelty's diſpleaſure, How ingeuous ſo- 
ers; | Uu 3 | ever 
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ever this demeanour of his Lordſhip's was, the buſineſs was 
quickly known to thoſe who were more concern'd in it; who 

were exccedingly perplex'd, with the apprehenſion of being 
diſpoſſeſſed of ſo great a part of their ſtrength, as the Royal 


Fleet; and earneſtly preſſed the Earl of Northumberland, That, 


votion, generally, of the Sea- men ſo tainted, and corrupted 
from the King's Service, that, inſtead of carrying away the 


e notwithſtanding ſuch his Majcſty's Revocation, he would 
e ſtill continue the execution of his Office of Lord High Ad- 
*miral; in which they would aſſiſt him with their utmoſt and 
e full Power, and Authority. But his Lordſhip alledging, 
*that it would ill become Ylim, who had recciv'd that Charge 
*from the King with ſo notable circumſtances of Truſt and 
* Favour, to continue the poſſeſſion thereof againſt his exprels 
* Pleaſure, there being a Clauſe in this Grant, that it would be 


* only during ſuch time as his Majeſty thought fit to uſe his 


** Service; and fo, © Utterly refufing to meddle further in it; 
aſſoon as they could get the Houſes together the next morning, 
they eaſily agreed to paſs an Ocdinance, as they call it, To 
< appoint the Earl of Warwick to be Admiral of that Fleet, with 
te as full and ample Authority, as he had before had from the 
* Earl of Northumberland. Which Ordinance, together with 
Letters, and Votes of encouragement to his Lordſhip and to 
the Officers and Sea-men, they ſpeedily ſent, by a Member of 
their own; who arriv'd therewith, the next morning, after 
Mr Villiers had dcliver'd the King's Letter; Sr John Penning- 
ton in the mean time neither coming, nor {ending any further 
Advice. 5 
Tus Earl of Warwick, being thus arm'd, found himſelf 


Maſter of his Work; and immediately fummon'd all the Cap- 
rains, to attend him on board his Ship in Council; the which 


all but two did (Captain Slingsby, and Captain Wake ) who, 
being by his Majeſty's Letters, as the reſt were, expreſly 
charged to yield no further Obedience to the Earl of Warwick, 
refuſed to repair to him; making themſelves ready to reſiſt any 
Violence, and putting their Ships in order to go out to Sca, 
that they might be at Liberty to attend his Majeſty's Com- 


mands; but they were ſo encompaſſed by the whole Flect, 


and the dexterity of the Earl's Miniſters was ſuch, and the de- 


Ships, the Captains themſelves were ſeiſed, taken, and carried 
by their own Men to the Earl; who immediately committed 


them to cuſtody, and ſent them up Priſoners to the Parlia- 


ment. Then the Earl communicated the Ordinance, Letters, 

and Vores from the two Houſes, to the reſt of the Officers ; 

of whom only two more refuſed to continue their Charge 

againſt the ſignificat ion they had receiv'd from the King (Sr 

Fehn Mennes, and Captain Burl) who were quickly 5 
| an 
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and ſet on Shore; and the reſt, without any ſcruple or heſita- 
tion, Oblig'd themſelves to obey the Earl of Warwick, in the 
« Service of the Parliament; ſo that the Storm was now over, 
and the Parliament fully, and entirely poſſeſſed of the whole 


Royal Navy, and Militia by Sea; for they quickly diſpoſed of 


two other honeſt Captains, Kertleby, and Stradlin (whom they 


could not corrupt) who guarded the Iriſh Scas; and got thoſe 


Ships likewiſe into their Service. And thus his Majeſty was 

without one Ship of his own, in his three Kingdoms, at his 

Devotion. . | | — 
AS this loſs of the whole Navy was of unſpeakable ill con- 


ſequence to the King's Affairs, and made his Condition much 


the lels conſider'd by his Allies, and Neighbour Princes; who 
ſaw the Soveraignty of the Sca now in other hands, that were 


like to be more imperious upon the apprehenſion of any diſ- 


courteſies, than regular and lawful Monarchs uſe tobe; Ican- 
not but obſerve ſome unhappy circumſtances, and accidents in 
this important buſineſs of the Navy, which looked like the 
hand of Providence to take that ſtrength, of which his Majeſty 
was molt confident, out of his hands. When the reſolution of 
the Houle of Commons, and the concurtence of the Lords was 
peremptory, and the Earl of Northumbc:i{:ad had declar'd his 


complyance with them, © For the ſending the Earl of Warwick 


Admiral of that Fleet, in the place of St John Pennington, 
*upon whom the King depended; it was relolv'd likewiſe by 
them, That Captain Carteret, Controller, of his Majelty's 
* Navy, a Man of great Emincncy, and Reputation in Naval 
* Command, ſhould be Vice-Admiral; who thinking it became 
his near relation to his Majeſty's Service, to receive his 3 
Plealure before he engaged himſelf in any imploy ment of that 


Nature, addreſſed himſelf for his directions. But the King, 


looking upon the Fleet in a manner taken from him, when an- 


other, whole diſaffection to his Service was very notorious, 


was, contrary to his expreſs Pleaſure, preſumptuoully 7 into 
the Command of it, and his own Miniſter diſplaced for no 
other reaſon (his ſufficiency, and ability for Command being 
by all Men confeſſed) but his Zeal and Integrity to Him, 
would not countenance that Fleet, and that Admiral, with 
ſuffering an Officer of his own to Command in it under the 
other; and therefore order d Captain Carteret to decline the 
imployment, which he, prudently, and without noiſe, did; 
and thereupon, another Officer of the Navy, the Surveyor 
General, Captain Batten, a Man of very different inclinations 


to his Maſter, and his Service, and furious in the new fancies | 


of Religion, was ſubſtituted in the place: Whereas if Captain 
Carteret had been ſuffer'd to have taken that Charge, his In- 
tereſt and Reputation in the Navy was ſo great, and his dili- 
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gence and dexterity in Command fo eminent, that it was ge- 
nerally believ'd, he would, againſt whatſoever the Earl of 
Warwick could have done, have preſerv'd a Major part of the 
Fleet in their Duty to the King. The misfortuncs which hap- 

en'd after, and are mention'd before, are not in juſtice to be 
imputed to Sr Fohn Pennington ; who, ſure, was a very honeſt 
Gentleman, and of unſhaken Faithfulneſs and Integrity to the 
King; but to the little time he had to think of it: And the 
perplexity he was in (beſides his true Zeal to the Service) to 
contider that fo great a work, as the recotery of the Royal 
Navy, was to be done by his own Perſonal engagement, made 


him look fo little to his own ſecurity, that inſtead of taking 


the Fleet from the Earl of Warwick, he was Himſelf taken by 
the Earl, and ſent to the Parliament; where the carrying over 
the Lord Dighy, and ſome other Jealouſies, had left a great 


arrear of diſpleaſure againſt him. 


Tu x truth is, the King was fo confident upon the general 


Affections of the Sea-men, who were a Tribe of People more 


particularly countenanced and oblig d by him, than other Men, 
is Majeſty having increaſed their allowance, in Proviſion 


and Money, above the old eſtabliſhment of the Navy, as hath 


been mention'd ; that he did believe no Activity of ill. Of- 
ficers could have corrupted them; but that, when the Parlia- 
ment had ſet out and Victualled the Fleet, it would, upon ary 
occaſion, declare it ſelf at his Devotion. But, on the other 


fide, they had been taught to believe, that all the King's boun- 


ty, and grace towards them, had flow'd from the mediation of 
thoſe Officers, who were now engaged againſt the King; and 
that, the Parliament having ſeiſed the Cuſtoms, and all other 


the Revenues of the Crown, they had no other hope of Pay 
or Subſiſtence, but by ablolutely devoting themſelves to their 


Service: ſo that a greater, or more general defection of any 
one Order of Men was never known, than that, at this time, 


of the Sca- men; though many Gentlemen, and ſome few of 


the Common ſort, to their laſting Honour and Reputation, 


either addreſſed themſelves to the Active Service of their So- 


veraign, or ſuffer d Impriſonment, and the loſs of all they had, 


for refuſing to ſerve againſt him. | 
Ine News of this diminution of his Majeſty's Power, and 


terrible addition of Strength to his Enemies, was a great allay 


to the brisk hopes at 7ork, upon the arrival of their Ammuni- 


tion; and Wite Men caſily difcern'd the fatal Conſequence of 


it in oppoſition to the King's molt hopeful deſigns: yet, in a 
rery ſhort time, all viſible ſenſe of it ſo much vaniſh'd, that 
(as there was a marvellous alacrity, at that time, in deſpiſing 
all advantages of the Parliament) ſome Men publickly, and 
with great confidence, averr'd, That the King was a * 
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„by the loſs of his Fleet; becauſe he had no Money to Pay 
*rhe Sca-men, or keep them together; and that one Victory 
«at Land, of which there was no doubt, would reſtore him 
«to his Dominion at Sea, and to whatſocver had been un- 
* juſtly taken from his Majeſty. | 

Tu King found ir was now time to do more than write 
Declarations, when the Parliament was now entirely poſſeſſed 
of the Militia by Sea, and made ſuch a progrefs in the attempt 


to obtain the ſame at Land, that though the People generally 


(except in great Towns and Corporations, where, beſides the 
natural Malignity, the Factious Lecturers, and Emiſſaries from 
the Parliament, had poyſon d their Aﬀections) and cipectally 
thoſe of Quality, were Loyally inclined ; vet, the terror of 
the Houſe of Commons was {o great, which fent for and 
grievouſly pupiſhed thoſe Sheriffs and Mayors, who publiſhed, 
according to their Duties and exprels Oarhs, his Majelty's Pro- 
clamation, and thoſe Miniſters, who, according to his In- 
junctions, read and divulged his Declarations, that all ſuch, 
and, indeed, all others eminently affected to the King, were 
forced to fly to 7ork for Protection; or to hide themlelves in 
Corners from that Inquiſition, which was made for them. And 
therefore his Majeſty, in the firſt place, that he might have one 
Harbour to reſort to in his Kingdom, ſent the Earl of New- 
Caſtle, privately, with a Commiſſion to take the Government 
of Neu- Caſtle; who againſt the little oppoſition, that was pre- 
pared by the Schiſmatical Party in the Town, by his Lordſhip's 
great Intereſt in thoſe parts, the ready complyance of the belt 
of the Gentry, and the general good Inclinations of the place, 
ſpeedily and dextrouſly àſſur d that moſt important rich Town, 
and Harbour to the King; which, if it had been omitted but 
very few days, had been ſeiſed on by the Parliament; who 
had then given direction to that purpoſe. Then for the Pro- 
tection of the general parts of the Kingdom, and kceping up 
their Affections, his Majeſty appointed and ſent many of the 


Nobility and prime Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties, who | 


attended him, into their reſpective Counties to exccute the 
Commiſſion of Array; making the Marquis of Hertferd, by 
Commiſſion under the Great Seal of England (which he was 
to keep ſecret in reſerve, till he found, either by the growth, 
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or extraordinary practice of the Parliament in raĩſing Forces, 


that the Commiſſion of Array was not enough) © His Lieute- 
{nant General of all the Weltern Parts of the Kingdom, with 
te Power to Levy ſuch a Body of Horle and Foot, as he found 
e neceſſary for his Majeſty's Service, and the containing the 
People within the limits of their Duty. With the Marquis 
went the Earl of Bath (thought then to be in notable Power 
and Intereſt in Deyonſbire) the Lord Paꝛulet, the Lord So, 
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Sr Ralph Hopton, Sr Fohn Berkley, St Hugh Pollard, and others, 
very good Officers, to form and Array if it ſhould be found ex- 
2p ogg And fo, much of the luſtre of the Court being abated, 

y the remove of ſo many Perſons of Honour and Quality, 
the King began to think of encreaſing, and forming his Train 
into a more uſeful poſture, than it'was yet; and, without any 
noiſe of raiſing an Army, to make the Scene of his firſt Action 
to be the recovery of Hull ( whither new Forces were ſent 
from London ) by the ordinary Forces and Train'd-bands of 
that County; by colour whereof, he hoped to have ſuch re- 


| fort, that he ſhould need no other induſtry to raiſe ſuch an 


Army, as ſhould be ſufficient to preſerve himſelf from the vio- 
lence, which threaten'd his ſafety ; and accordingly, that the 


People might fully underſtand his intentions, he ſummon'd 


ſome of the Train'd-bands to attend him at Beyerly, a Town 
within four Miles of Hull; whither he remov'd his Court, and 

ubliſn'd a Proclamation, briefly containing, The Rebellion 
* of St Fohn Hotham, in holding that Town by a Garriſon 
ceagainſt him; his demanding Juſtice from the two Houſes 
without effect; the ſeifing his Fleet at Sea; and the hoſtile 
te Acts of St John Hotham upon the Inhabitants of that Town, 
ce many of whom he turn d out of their Habitations; and upon 


* the Neighbour County, by impriſoning many, and driving 


cc others for fear from their Houſes: and therefore that he 
te was reſolv d to reduce the ſame by Force; inhibiting all 
Commerce or Traffick with the ſaid Town, whilſt it con- 
ce tj nued in Rebellion. 3 9 55 
Wulc Proclamation he likewiſe ſent to both Houſes of 
Parliament, with this further Egnificftion, © That, before he 
* would uſe force to reduce that place to it's due Obedience, 
* he had thought fit, once more, to require them, that it 
* might be forthwith deliver d to him; wherein if they ſhould 


e conform themſelves, his Majeſty would be then willing to ad- 


© mit ſach Addreſſes from them, and return ſuch Propoſitions 
te to them, as might be proper to ſettle the Peace of the King- 
dom, and compoſe the preſent Diſtractions. He wiſhed 
*them to do their Duty, and to be aſſured from Him, on the 
*word of a King, that nothing ſhould be wanting on His 
© part, that might prevent the Calamities which threaten'd 
ce the Nation, and might render his People truly happy; but 
< if that his gracious Invitation ſhould be declin d, God and 
«all Good Men muſt judge between them: And aſſign d a 
Day, by which he would expect their Anſwer at Beverly. 

Ix the mean time, to encourage the gond Affections of 
Nottingham. ſbire, which ſeem'd almoſt intirely to be devoted 
to his Service; and to countenance and give ſome Life to his 
Friends in Lincoln-ſhire, where in Contempt, of his Proclama- 
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tion, the Ordinance of the Militia had been boldly executed 
by the Lord Willoughby of Parham, and ſome Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, his Majeſty took a ſhort Progreſs to 
Neu/ ark, and, after a days ſtay, from thence to Lincoln; and 
ſo, by the day appointed, return d to Beverly; having, in 
both thoſe places, been attended with ſuch an Appearance of 
the Gentlemen, and Men of Quality, and fo full a Concourſe 
of the People, as one might reaſonably have gueſſed the Af- 
fections of both thoſe Counties would have ſeconded any 
juſt, and regular Service for the King. 

. Trey at London were not leis Active; but, upon their 
Succels in the buſineſs of the Navy, proceeded to make them- 
{clves ſtrong enough, at leaſt, to kecp what they had; and 
therefore, having, by their Ordinance of rhe Militia, many 
voluntary Companies form'd of Men according to their own 
Hearts; and, by their Subſcriptions, being iupplicd with a 
good ſtock of Money, and a good number of Horſe ; before 
the King's Meſſage from Beverly came to them, on the twelfth 
of July, being the ſame day the Meſſage went from the King, 


both Houſes Voted, and Declared, © That an Army ſhould 2 2 


* be forthwith raiſed for the Safety of the King's Perſon; De- fg 
*fence of both Houſes of Parliament, and of thoſe, who had © 4- 


*obey'd their Orders, and Commands; and preſcrving of the 
*rrue Religion, the Laws, Liberty, and Peace of the King- 
«dom. That the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be their General, and 
*that they would Live and Die with him. And, having 
put themſelves into this poſture of Treating, the fame day 
they agreed that a Petit ion ſhould be framed, © To move the 
*King to a good accord with the Parliament, to e Rl 
* Civil War; the-which was purpoſcly then conſented to, 
that the People might believe, the talk of an Army and a 
General, was only to draw the King to the more reaſonable 
Conceſſions. And it is certain, the firſt was conſented to by 
many, eſpecially of the Houle of Peers (in hope the better 
to 8 other) with the perfect horrour of the thought 
of a War. Though the King's Meſſage came to them before 
their own was diſpatch'd, yet, without the leaſt notice taken 
of ĩt, and leaſt the contents of their Petition might be known 
before the arrival of their own Meſſengers, the Earl of Hol- 
land, Sr 7ohn Holland, and St Philip Stapleton, being the Com- 
mittee appointed for the fame, made a ſpecdy and quick 
Journey for Beverly; and arriv'd, in the fame minute that 
the King came thither from Lincoln: So that his Majeſty no 
ſooner heard of the raifing an Army, and declaring a General 
againſt him, but he was encounter'd with the Meſſengers for 
Peace; who reported to all whom they mer, and with whom 


they conyerſed, © That they had brought ſo abſolute a Sub- 


© mition 
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* miſſion from the Parliament to the King, that there could 
*be no doubt of a firm and happy Peace : And when the 
Earl of Holland preſented the Petition, he firſt made a ſhort 
Speech to the King; telling him, © That the glorious Motto 
© of his bleſſed Father, King Fames, was Beati Pacifici, which 


che hoped his Majeſty would continue; that they preſented 


The Parlia- 


ment's Peti- 


ton te the 
King at Be- 
verly july 
15. 1642. 


e there depending, concerning the Government and Liberty 


him with the humble Duty of his two Houſes of Parlia- 
e ment, who deſired nothing from him but his conſent, and 
* acceptance of Peace; they aiming at nothing but his Ma- 
" _ Honour, and Happineſs: And then read their Meſſage 
aloud, in theſe words: 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; The humble Petition 
of the Lords and Commons aſſembled in Parliament. 

* May it pleaſe your Majeſty: 

*ALTHRoOUGn We, your Majeſty's moſt humble and 
ce faithful Subjects, the Lords and Commons in Parliament aſ- 
te ſembled, have been very unhappy in many former Peti- 
ce tions, and Supplications to your Majeſty; wherein we haxe 
© repreſented our moſt dutiful Affections in adviſing, and de- 
*firing thoſe things, which we held moſt neceſſary for the 
te preſcrvation of God's true Religion; your Majeſty's Safety, 
And Honour; and the Peace of the Kingdom: And, with 
* much ſorrow, do perceive that your Majeſty, incenſed by 
* many falte Calumnics and Senders, doth continue to raiſe 
“Forces againſt Us, and your other Peaceable and Loyal Sub- 
«jects; and to make great Preparations for War, both in the 
*Kingdom, and from beyond the Seas; and, by Arms and 
* Violence, to over-rule the Judgment and Advice of your 
* Great Council; and by Force to determine the Queſtions 


e of the Kingdom: Yet, ſuch is our earneſt deſire of diſchar- 


te g ing our Duty to your Majeſty and the Kingdom, to preſerve 
*the Peace thereof, and to prevent the Miſeries of Civil 
ce War amongſt your Subjects; that, notwithſtanding we 
* hold our ſelves bound to uſe all the means and power, 


e hich, by the Laws and Conſtitutions of this Kingdom, we 


tc are truſted with for the Defence and Protection thereof, and 
of the Subjects from Force and Violence: We do, in this 


our Humble and Loyal Petition, proſtrate our ſelves at 


*your Majeſty's Feet; beſeeching your Royal Majeſty, that 
«you will be pleaſed to forbear and remove all Prepara- 
te tions and Actions of War; particularly the Forces from 
te about Hull, from Neu- Caſtle, Tinmouth, Lincoln, and Lincoln- 
* ſhire; and all other places. And that your Majeſty will 
«recall the Commiſſions of Array, which are illegal; diſmils 
Troops, and extraordinary Guards by you raiſed: That 


os your 
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«your Majeſty will come nearer to your Parliament, and 
« hearken to their faithful Advice and humble Petitions ; 
* which ſhall only tend to the defence, and advancement of 
Religion; your own Royal Honour, and Safety; and the 
e preſervation of our Laws and Liberties. And we have been, 
*and ever ſhall be, careful to prevent, and puniſh all Tu- 
ce mults, and ſeditious Actions, Speeches, and Writinęs, which 
* may give your Majeſty juſt cauſe of diſtaſte, or apprehen- 
«fon of danger. From which publick Aims and Retolutions, 
te no ſiniſter or private reſpect ſhall ever make us to Decline, 
That your Majeſty will leave Delinquents to the due courſe 
* of Jultice; and that nothing done, or ſpoken in Parliament, 


Lor by any Perlon, in purſuance of the Command and Di- 


erection of both Houſes of Parliament, be queſtion d any 
* where but in Parliament. 
AN We, for Our parts, ſhall be ready to lay down all 
«thoſe Preparations, which we have bcen forced to make for 
« our defence. And for the Town of Hull, and the Ordinance 
ce concerning the Militia, as we have, in both theſe Particu- 
«lars, only fought the preſervation of the Peace of the King- 
« dom; and the defence of the Parliament from force and vio- 
*Jencc: ſo We ſhall molt willingly leave the Town of Hull 
* in the ſtate it was, before 8 Fohn Hotham drew any Forces 
cc into it; delivering your Majcity's Magazine into the Tower 


“of London, and ſupplying whatfocver hath been diſpoſed by 


* us for the Service of the Kingdom. We ſhall be ready to 
«ſettle the Militia by a Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhall be honou- 
* rable, and ſafe for your Majeſty ; molt agreeable to the Duty 
<« of Parliament, and effectual for the good of the Kingdom; 
te that the ſtrength thereof be not imploy'd againſt ir ſelf, and 
te that which ought to be for our Security, applied to our De- 
ce ſtruction; and that the Parliament, and choſe who profeſs, 
cc and deſire (till to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, both in 
te this Realm, and in Ireland, may not be left naked, and in- 
ce defenſible to the miſchievous Deſigns, and cruel Attempts 
« of thoſe, who are the profeſſed, and confederated Enemies 
« thereof in your Majeſty's Dominions, and other neighbour 
« Nations. To which if your Majeſty's Courſes and Counſels 
«ſhall from henceforth concur, We doubt not but We ſhall 
© quickly make it appear to the world, by the moſt eminent 


effects of Love and Duty, that your Majeſty's Perſonal Safe- 


«cy, your Royal Honour, and Greatneſs, are much dearer to 
cus than our own Lives and Fortunes; which We do moſt 


« heartily dedicate, and ſhall mo't willingly imploy for the 


© {apport, and maintenance thereof. 


Ass oo as this Petition was read by the Earl of — 
| N the 
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the King told them © That the reproaches caſt upon him by 
e it, were not anſwerable to the Expreſſions his Lordſhip had 
* made; and that he was ſorry that they thought the expoſing 
* Him, and his Honour to lo much ſcandal, was the way to 
* procure, or preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom: That they 
* ſhould 125 reccive his Anſwer; by which the world 
«would eaſily diſcern, Who deſired Peace moſt. And accord- 
ingly, the ſecond day, his Majeſty deliver d them, in publick, 
his Anſwer to their Petition, which was likewiſe nel by one 
of his Servants, in theſe Words: | 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of the Lords and Com- 
mons aſſembled in Parliament. 


 *TrovuGH his Majeſty had too great reaſon to believe 
te that the directions ſent to the Earl of Warwick, to go to the 
*River Humber, with as many Ships as he ſhould think fit, 
e for all poſſible aſſiſtance to St Fobu Hotham (whilſt his Ma- 
e jeſty expected the giving up of the Town unto him) and to 
© carry away ſuch Arms from thencc, as his diſcretion thought 
«fit to {pare ont of his Majeſty's own Magazine: The chooſ- 
e ing 2 General by both Houſes of Parliament, for the de- 
© fence of thoſe who have obcy'd their Orders and Commands, 
ebe they never ſo extravagant, and illegal: Their Declara- 
te tion, that, in that caſe, they would live and die with the 
* Earl of Eſſex their General (all which were Voted the ſame 
day with this Petition) And the committing the Lord Mayor 
* of London to Priſon, for executing his Majeſty's Writs, and 
« Lawful Commands; were but ill Prologues to a Petition, 
* which might compoſe the miſerable Diſtractions of the 
e Kingdom; yet his Majeſty's paſſionate deſire of the Peace 
te of the Kingdom, together with the Preface of the Preſen- 
ce ters, That they had brought a Petition full of duty and ſub- 
ce miſſion to his Majeſty; and which defir'd nothing of him, 
ce but his conſent to Peace (which his Majeſty conceiv'd to be 
te the Language of both Houſes too) begot a greedy hope, and 
© expectation in him, that this Petition would have been ſuch 
et an Introduction to Peace, that it would, at leaſt, have ſa- 
* risfied his Meſſage of the eleventh of this Month, by deli- 
e vering up Hull unto his Majeſty. But, to his unſpeakable 
grief, his Majcſty hath too much cauſe to believe, that the 
* End of ſome Perſons, by this Petition, is not in truth to give 
*any real ſatisfaction to his Majeſty; but, by the ſpecious 
cc 5retences of making offers to him, to miſlead and ſeduce 
* bis People, and lay ſome imputation upon him of denying 
«what is fit to be granted; otherwiſe, it would not have 
*thrown thoſe unjuſt reproaches, and ſcandals upon his Ma- 
© jeſty, for making a neceſſary and juſt defence for = own 
*fatety ; 
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te ſafety; and ſo 1 juſtified ſuch Actions againſt 
* him, as by no rule of Law or Juſtice can admit the leaſt co- 
*©lour of Defence: And, after ſo many free and unlimited 
te Acts of Grace paſſed by his Majcſty without any condition 
© have propoſed ſuch things which, in juſtice, cannot be de- 
**nied unto him, upon ſuch conditions as, in honour, he can- 
* not grant. However, that all the world may fce how willing 
* his Majeſty would be to embrace any overture that might 
© beget a right underſtanding between Him and his two Houſes 
* of Parliament (with whom, he is ſure, he ſhall have no con- 
«tention, when the private practices, and ſubtle inſinuations 
* of ſome few Malignant Perſons ſhall be diſcorer'd ; which 
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* his Majeſty will take care ſhall be ſpeedily done) he hath, 
*with great care, weighed the Particulars of this Petition, 


« and returns this Anſwer: 


©THrar the Petitioners were never unhappy in their Pe- 


tions or Supplications to his Majeſty, while they deſired 
*any thing which was neceſſary, or convenient for the pre- 
* ſervation of God's true Religion; his Majeſty's Safety, and 
* Honour; and the Peace of the Kingdom: And therefore, 
* when thoſe general envious Foundations are laid, his Ma- 
ce jeſty could wiſh ſome particular Inſtances had been applied. 
*Let Envy and Malice object one particular Propoſition for 
*the preſervation of God's true Religion which his Majeſty 
* hath refuſed to conſent to; what Himſelf hath often made, 
* for the eaſe of tender Conſciences, and for the advancement 
© of the Proteſtant Religion, is notorious by many of his Me(- 
«ſages and Declarations. What regard hath been to his Ho- 
e nour and Safety, when he hath been driven from ſome of his 
ec Houſes, and kept from other of his Towns by Force: And 
e what care herBhath becn of the Pcace of the Kingdom, 
* when endeavours have been uſed to put all his Syyeds in 
* Arms againſt him, is ſo evident, that, his Majeſty is con- 
« gdent, he cannot ſuffer by thoſe general — It ĩs 
« enough that the world knows what he hath granted, and 
ce what he hath denied. 

„F OR his Majeſty's raiſing Forces, and making Prepara- 
tc tions for War ( whatſoever the Petitions, by the evil Arts 
«of the Enemies to his Majeſty's Perſon and Government, 


* and by the calumnies, and ſlanders raiſed againſt his Majeſty 
e by them, are induced to believe) all Men my know what is 
ence. Let the 
© Petitioners remember, that (which all the world knows} 
« his Majeſty was driven from his Palace of White-Hall, for 


* done that way, is but in order to his own de 


« ſafety of his Life: That both Houſes of Parliament, upon 
te their own Authority, raiſed a Guard to themſelves (having 


| © gotten the Command of all the Train'd-bands of London to 


«© that 
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ce againſt his Parliament (whic 
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ce that purpoſe) without the leaſt colour, or ſhadow of danger: 
* That they uſurped a Power, by their pretended Ordinance, 
v againſt all Principles and Elements of Law, over the whole 
© Militia of the Kingdom, without, and againſt his Majeſty's 
*conlent: That they took poſſeſſion of his Town, Fort, and 


„Magazine of Hull, and committed the ſame to St Fohn Ho- 


ce tham; who ſhut the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and, by Force 
« of Arms, denied entrance thither to his own Perſon: That 
© they juſtified this Act which they had not dĩrected; and took 
Sr John Hotham into their protection for whatſoever he had 


* done, or ſhould do againſt his Majcſty. And all this, whilſt 


his Majeſty had no other attendance than his own Menial 
* Servants, Upon this, the Duty, and Affection of this Coun- 


«ry, prompted his Subjects here to provide a {mall Guard for 


* his own Perſon ; which was no ſooner done, but a Vote 
ce ſuddainly paſſed of his Majelty's intention to levy War 

4 God knuws, his heart abhor- 
*reth; and notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's Profeſſions, De- 
ce clarations, and Proteſtations to the contrary, ſeconded by 
*theclear Teſtimony of ſo great a Number of Peers upon the 
te place, Propoſitions and Orders for Levies of Men, Horle, 
*and Arms, were ſent throughout the Kingdom; Plate and 
* Money brought in, and receiv'd; Horſe and Men raiſed to- 
*wards an Army, Muſter'd, and under Command; and all 


< this contrary to the Law, and to his Majeſty's Proclama- 


*tion: And a Declaration publiſhed, that if he ſhould uſe 
* Force for the recovery of Hull, or ſuppreſſing the pretended 
* Ordinance for the Militia, it ſhould be held levying War 
* againlt the Parliament: And all this done, before his Ma- 
te jeſty granted any Commiſſion for the levying, or railing a 
Man. His Majeſty's Ships were taken fr him, and com- 
oy — the cuſtody of the Earl of Warwick; who preſumes, 
e unde hat power, to uſurp to himſelf the Soveraignty of 


ee the Sea, to chaſe, fright, and impriſon ſuch of his Majeſty's 


cc good Subjects, as deſire to obey his Lawful Commands; al- 


though he had notice of the legal Revocation of the Earl 


* of Northumberlands Commiſſion of Admiral, whereby all 
* power deriv'd from that Commiſſion ceaſed. 

LE r all the world now judge who begun this War, and 
te upon whoſe account the miſeries, which may follow, muſt 


ee be caſt; what his Majeſty could have done leſs than hc hath 


* done; and whether he were not compell'd to make provi- 


« fon, both for the defence of himſelf and recovery ot what 


*is ſo violently, and injuriouſly taken from him; and wheche: 
© theic injuries and indignities, are not juſt grounds for his 
« Majeity's fears and apprehenſions of further miſchief, and 
danger to him. Mhence the fears and jealouſies of the Peti- 
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< tjoners have proceeded, hath never been diſcover'd ; the dan- 
«gers they have brought upon his Subjects are too evident; 
<« what thoſe are they have prevented, no Man knows. And 
© therefore his Majeſty cannot but look upon thar Charge as 


_ the boldeſt, and the moſt ſcandalous, hath been yet laid upon 


ce him; That this neceſſary proviſion, made for his own ſafety 


ce his great Council; and by force to determine the Queſtions 
ce there depending, concerning the Government and Liber- 
ce ty of the Kingdom. If no other force had been raiſed to de- 


termine thoſe Queſtions, than by his Majeſty, this unhappy 


* miſunderſtanding had not been: And his Majeſty no longer 
ce defires the bleſſing, and protection of Almighty God ap- 
* on Himſelf and his Poſterity, than He, and They, ſhall ſo- 
*lemnly obſerve the due execution of the Laws, in the de- 
ce fence of Parliaments, and the juſt Freedom thereof. 

*Fok the Forces about Hull, his Majeſty will remove 


© jection, he will no longer have an Army before it. And when 
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ee and defence, is to overrule the Judgment, and == of 
u 


ee them, when he hath obtain'd the End for which they were 
* brought thither. When Hull ſhall be again reduc'd to his ſub- 


ce he ſhall be aſſur d, that the ſame neceſſity and Pretence of 


< Publick Good, which took Hull from him, may not put a 


ce Garriſon into Neu- Caſtle to keep the ſame againſt him, he 
ce will remove His from thence, and from Tinmouth; till when, 
ce the example of Hull will not out of his memory. 

Fo x the Commiſſions of Array, which are legal, and are 
e ſo proved by a Declaration now in the Prefs, his Majeſty 
* wonders why they ſhould, at this time, be thought grievous, 
cc and fit to be recall d; if the fears of Invaſion and Rebellion 
ce he ſo great, that, by an illegal pretended Ordinance, it is ne- 
* ceſſary to put his Subjects into a poſture of defence, to Ar- 
ce ray, Train, and Muſtes them, he knows not why the ſame 
* ſhould not be done in a regular, known, lau ful way. But if, 
ce in the execution of that Commiſſion, any thing ſhall be un- 


ce ]awfully impoſed upon his good Subjects, his Majeſty will 


te take all juſt, and neceſſary care for their redreſs. 


“F ox his Majeſty's coming nearer to his Parliament, his 


« Majeſty hath expreſſed himſelf fo fully in his ſeveral Meſ- 
te ſages, Anſwers, and Declarations; and fo particularly a- 
te yow'd a real fear of his ſafety, upon ſuch inſtances as cannnot 
ce be Anſwer d, that he hath As to take himſelf ſomewhat 


es neglected, T hat, ſince upon ſo manifeſt reaſons it is not ſafe 


ce for his Majeſty to come to them, both his Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment will not come nearer to his Majeſty ; or to ſuch a place 
e where the freedom, and dignity of Parliament might be pre- 
ce ſerved. However, his Majeſty ſhall be very glad to hear of 


e ſome ſuch example in their puniſhing the Tumults (which 


* he knows not how to expect, when they have declar'd, That 
Vol, I. Parc 2. X x they 
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ce they knew not of any Tumults; though the Houſe of Peers 
o Jefird, both for the Freedom and dignity of Parliament, that 
* the Houſe of Commons would joynwith them in a Declara- 
cc tion againſt Tumults; which they refuſed, that is neglected 
ce to do) and other ſeditious Actions, Speeches, and Writings, 
te as may take that apprehenſion of danger from him; though, 
ce when he remembers the particular complaints Himſelf hath 
tc made of buſineſſes of that nature, and that, inſtead of inqui- 
< ring out the Authors, neglect of examination hath been, when 


© offer hath been made to both Houſes to produce the Authors; 


te as in that Treaſonable Paper concerning the Militia : And 
«when he ſees every day Pamphlets publiſhed againſt his 
« Crown, and againſt Monarchy it ſelf; as the Obſervations 


© upon his late Meſſages, Declarations, and Exprefles ; and 


cc ſome Declarations of their own, which give too great encou- 
tc ragement, in that Argument, to ill affected Perſons; his Ma- 


L jeſty cannot, with confidence, entertain thoſe hopes which 


« would be moſt welcome to him. 
E o x the leaving Delinquentsto the due courſe of Juſtice, 
< his Majeſty is moſt aſſured there hath been no ſhelter to any 


_ <ſach. If the tediouſneſs and delay in proſecution, the vaſt 


<« charge in Officers fees, the keeping Men under a General 
« accuſation, without Tryal, a whole year and more, and ſo al- 
te lowing them no way for their defence and vindication, hath 
*frighten'd Men away from fo chargeable and uncertain at- 


 <tendance, the Remedy is beſt provided, where the Diſeaſe 


< grew, If the Law be the meaſure of Delinquency, none Such 
care within his Majeſty's Protection: But if by Delinquents 
e ſuch are underſtood, who are made ſo by Vote, without any 
* Treſpaſs upon any known, or eſtabliſh'd Law: If by Delin- 
" 2 thoſe nine Lords are underſtood, who are made. De- 
< linquents for obeying his Majeſ's Summons to come to 


e him, after their ſtay there was neither ſafe, nor honourable, 
e by reaſon of the Tumults, and other Violences; and whoſe 


ein an humble manner, t 


«Impeachment, he is confident, is the greateſt breach of Pri- 


ec yilege, that, before this Parliament, was ever offer'd to the 
« Houſe of Peers: If by Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who 


e refuſe to ſubmit to the pretended Ordinance of the Militia; 


te to that of the Navy; or to any other, which his Majeſty hath 
© not conſented to; ſuch who for the Peace of the Kingdom, 
Petitions to Him, or to both 


** Houſes, as his good Su of London and Kent did; whillt 


te ſeditious ones, as that of Eſſex, and other places, are allow d 


e and cheriſh'd: If by Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who 
*are call d fo for. publiſhing his Proclamations, as the Lord 


* Mayor of London; or for reading his Meſſages and Declara- 
«tions, as divers Miniſters about London and elſewhere ; when 
thoſe againſt him are diſperſed with all care and gel 
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* poiſon and corrupt the Loyalty and Affection of his Peo- 
*ple: If by Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who have, or 
* ſhall lend his Majeſty Money, in the Univerſities, or in an 

tc other places: His Majeſty declares to all the world That he 
* will protect Such with his utmoſt power and Strength; and 
* directs, that, in theſe caſes, they ſubmit not to any Meſſen- 
te gers, or Warrant; it being no leſs his Duty io Protect thoſe 
«who are innocent, than to bring the Guilty to condign Pu- 
*niſhment; of both which the Law is to be judge. And if 
* both Houſes do think fit to make a General, and to raiſe an 
e Army for defence of thoſe who obey their Orders, and 
* Commands, his Majeſty muſt not ſit ſtill, and ſuffer ſuch who 


e ſubmit to his juſt power, and are follicitous for the Laws of 
«the Land, to — of 


and be undone, becauſe they are called 
% Delinquents. And when They ſhall take upon them to di- 
*{penſe with the attendance of thoſe who are call'd by his 


«Majeſty's Writ, whilſt they ſend them to Sea, to rob his Ma- 


«jeſty of his Ships; into the ſeveral Counties, to put his 
Subjects in Arms againſt him; his Majeſty (who Only 
© hath it) will not loſe the power to diſpenſe with them to at- 
cc tend his own Perſon; or to execute ſuch Offices as are neceſ- 
© ſary for the preſervation of Himſelf, and the Kingdom; but 
* muſt protect them, though they are call'd Delinquents. 
Fo R the Manner of the proceeding againſt Delinquents, 


© his 1 will proceed againſt thoſe who have no Privilege 


ce of Parliament, or in ſuch caſes where no Privilege is to be 
* allow'd, as he ſhall be adviſed by his Learned Council, and 
* according to the known, and unqueſtionable Rules of the 
«Law; it being unreaſonable, that he ſhould be compell'd to 
* progres againſt thoſe who have violated the known and un- 
cc 


«© doubted Law, only before Them who have directed ſuch 
ce violation. * 


HAVING ſaid thus much to the Particulars of the Peti- 


te tion, though his Majeſty hach reaſon to complain, that, ſince 
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«the ſending this Petition, they have beaten their Drums for 


cc Soldiers againſt him; Arm'd their own General with a power 
 «(qeſtruQive to the Law, and Liberty of the Subjects; and 


*choſen a General of their Horſe: His Majeſty, out of his 
te Princely love, tenderneſs, and compaſſion of his People, and 
te deſire to preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom, that the whole 


Le force and ſtrength of it may be united for the defence of it 


te ſelf, and the relief of Ireland (in whoſe behalf he conjures 
te b6th his Houſes of Parliament, as they will anſwer the con- 
©trary to Almighty God, his Majeſty, to thoſe who truſt 
< them, and to that bleeding miſerable Kingdom, that the 

ce ſuffer not any Moneys granted, and collected by Act of Par- 
te liament, to be diverted or imploy'd againlt his Majeſty ; 
&* whilſt his Souldicrs in that Kingdom are reacy to mutiny, or 
XX 2 


«periſh. 


e ferences may be freely debated in a Parliamenta 
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te periſh for want of pay; and the barbarous Rebels prevail by 
* that encouragement ) is graciouſly pleaſed once more, to 
* propoſe and require. 

THAT His Town of Hull be immediately deliver'd up 
*to him: Which being done (though his Majeſty hath been 
*provoked by unheard of Inſolences of St Fohn Hotham's 
ce ſince his burping and drowning the Country, in ſeizing his 
* Wine, and other proviſions for his Houſe, and ſcornfully 
te uſing his Servant, whom he ſent to require them; faying, 
*it came to him by Providence, and he will keep it; and ſo 
ce refuſing to deliver it, with threats if he, or any other of his 
< fellow Servants, ſhould again repair to Hull about it; and 
te in taking, and detaining Priſoners, divers Gentlemen, and 
© others, in their paſſage over the Humber into Lincoln-ſhire 
cc about their neceſſary occaſions ; and ſuch other indignities, 
* asall Gentlemen muſt reſent in his Majeſty's behalf) his Ma- 
te jeſty, to ſhew his earneſt deſire of Peace, for which he will 
te diſpenſe with his own Honour, and how far he is from de- 
te fire of Revenge, will grant a free and general Pardon to all 
*Perſons within that Town. 

«© Tua r his Majeſty's Magazine, taken from Hull, be forth- 
« with put into ſuch hands, as He ſhall appoint. 

*THraT his Navy be forthwith deliver d into ſuch hands, 
te as he hath directed for the Government thereof: The de- 
c taining thereof after his Majeſty's Directions, publiſn d and 
*©receiv'd, to the contrary; and imploying his Ships againſt 
tc him in ſuch manner, as they are now uſed, being notorious 
te High Treaſon in the Commanders of thoſe Ships. 

ce TnaAr all Arms, Levies, and Proviſions 2 a War, 
te made by the conſent of both Houſes (by whoſe Example his 
e Majeſty hath been forced to make ſome Preparations) be im- 
4 media ately laid down; and the pretended Ordinance for the 
<« Militia, and all power of impoſing Laws upon the Subject 
< without his Majeſty's conſent, be diſavow d; without which, 
< the ſame Pretence will remain to produce the ſame Miſchief. 


— 


All which his Majeſty may as lawfully demand as to live, 
* and can with no more juſtice be denied him, than his Life 


© may be taken from him. . 

TR ESE being done, and the Parliament adjourn d to a 
< ſafe and ſecure place, his Majeſty promiſes, in the preſence 
* of God, and binds himſelf by all his Confidence and Aſ- 
* ſurance in the Affection of his People, that he will inſtantly, 
© and moſt chearfully, lay down all the Force he ſhall have 


raiſed, and diſcharge all his future and intended Levies; that 


© thereynay be a general face of Peace over the whole King- 
«dom; and will repair to them: And deſires, that all Dif- 
way; 
* whereby the Law may recover it's due reverence, the = 
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«ject his juſt Liberty, and Parliaments themſelves their full 
Vigour and Eſtimation; and ſo the whole Kingdom a bleſſed 
* Peace, Quiet, and Proſperity. 
< Ir theſe Propoſitions all be rejected, his Majeſty doubts 
© not of the Protection and Aſſiſtance of Almighty God, and 
the rgady Concurrence of his good Subjects; who can have 
*no hope left them of enjoying their own long, if their King 
may be oppreſſed, and ſpoiled, and muſt be remedileſs. And 
*though his Towns, his Ships, his Arms, and his Money, 
te be gotten, and taken from him, he hath a good Cauſe left, 
Land the Hearts of his People; which, with God's bleſſing, 
* he doubts not, will recover all the reſt. _ 
*LasTLy, If the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, 
*the defence of the Liberty and Laws of the Kingdom, the 
* Dignity and Freedom of Parliament; and the recovery, and 
the relief of bleeding and miſerable Ireland, be equally pre- 
| _ Eciousto the Petitioners, as they are to his Majeſty (who will 
: * have no Quarrel but in the bile of theſe) there will be a 
| *chearful and ſpeedy conſent to what his Majeſty hath now 
*propoled, and deſir d: And of this his Majeſty expects a full 
*and poſitive Anſwer, by Wedneſday the 27% of this Inſtant 
* Fuly; till when, he ſhall not make any attempt of Force - 
eon Hull, hoping in the Affection, Duty, and Loyalty of the 
e Petitioners: And in the mean time, expects that no ſupply 
" © Men be put into Hull; nor any of his Majeſty's Goods 


3 n from thence. 


Tu t whole Court, upon the hearing that Petition from the 
two Houſes read, expreſſed a marvellous Indignation at the 
intolerable-Indignities offer d to the King by it; and ſeem d 
no better ſatisfied with the Meſſengers; who had pofeſſed, that 1 
they brought an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his Majelty ; when in i 
truth, what they brought, appear d to be a full 2 of 1 
whatſoever they had done 17h and an imply'd Threat of = 
doing worſe, and fixing all the ſcandals upon his Majeſty, | 
which they had ſcatter'd abroad before: inſomuch that all Men | 
expected, and believ'd his Majeſty to be engaged, for the vin- ll 
dication of his Princely Dignity and Honour, to return a much 1 
5 ſharper Anſwer to them, than he had ever ſent. So thar, when — 
this which is before ſet down (and which had been before | 
. conſented to, and approv d in the full Aſſembly of the Peers, "i 
4 and 8 was read publickly, it was generally thought 1 
, that the King had not enough reſented the Inſolence, and, | 
Vb ſurpation ot᷑ the Parliament; or appear d ſenſible enough of 
the Provocations: Yet the thought of a War, which Wiſe 
Men ſaw actually Levied upon the King already, was ſo much 
abhorr'd, and Men were fo credulous of every expedient 
which was pretended for Peace, that, by the next morning 
4 Xx 3 (the 
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(the Anſwer being deliver d in the evening) theſe active Meſ- 
ſengers for the Parliament perſwaded many That the King's 
* Anſwer was too ſharp, and would provoke the Houſes, who 
ce were naturally paſſionate, to proceed in the high ways they 
*were in; whercas, if the King would abate that ſeverity of 
© Language, and would yet take off the Preamble of his An- 
te ſwer, they were confident, and the Earl of Holland private! 
ce offer d to undertake, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all 
* that his Majeſty propoſed. And, by this means, ſome were 
ſo far wrought upon, as they earneſtly importun'd the King, 
e That he would take his Anſwer, which he had publickly de- 
ce liver'd the night before, from the Meſſengers; and, inſtead 
* thereof, return only the Matter of his own Propoſitions, in 


ce the moſt ſoft and gentle Language; without the Preamble, 


* or any mention of the unjuſtifiable, and unrcaſonable de- 
* meanour of the Parliament towards him. 

Bur his Majeſty reply d, That he had for a long time, 
© even after great provocations, and their firſt general Remon- 
ce ſtrance to the People, treated with all imaginable compliance, 


*and — of words with them; and diſcover d their unjuſti- 
* fable and extravagant proceedings with and againſthim, and 


the conſequences that would inevitably attend their Progreſs 
*in them, with ſuch tender expreſſions, as if he believ 
* whatever was amiſs to proceed from miſinformation only, 
* and unskilful miſtakes: That this gentleneſs, and regard of 
* his, was ſo far from operating upon them, that their i 
*lence, and Irregularities — 2 and it might be from that 
c reaſon, that their Meſſages and Declarations were writ info 
* high a Dialect, and with that Soveraignty of Language, as if 


He were ſubject to Their Juriſdiction; and did not know 
— ſome influence upon his People to his diſ- 


thut it might 
* advantage, that is, raiſe terror towards Them, and leſſen 
* their reverence towards his Majeſty, when all their Petitions 
and Propoſitions were more Imperative than His juſt, and 
* neceſſary Refuſals: Which Condeſcenſion his Majeſty had 
te brought himſelf to, in hope, that His example, and Their 
te natural ſhame, would have refarm'd that new Licence of 


*« words: That this laſt Addreſs, under the name of a Petition 
a few days after they had violently raviſh'd his whole Fleet 


from Him; and prepar'd the ſame day, that they had choſen 
*a General, to whom they had ſworn Allegiance, to lead an 


Army againſt him) contain d a peremptory Juſtification of 


** whatſoever they had done: and as peremptory Threatning 
*of whatſover they could do: and therefore, if he ſhould 
now retract his Anſwer, which had been ſolemnly conſider d 
ein Council before all the Peers, and which in truth 3 
te rather aPrincely reſentment of thelndignities offer d to him, 


than flow d wich any ſharp or bitter Expreſſions, he 9 
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te hy * give encouragement to new Attempts; 
and could not but much diſcourage thoſe, upon whoſe Af- 
© fetions and Loyalty he was principally to depend; who 
could not think it ſafe to raiſe themlelves to an indignation 
*on his behalf, when He expreſſed fo tender, or ſo little ſenſe 
*of his own Sufferings: beſides, that he was then upon an 
*avow'd Hoſtile Enterpriſe for the reduction of Hull; towards 
© which he was to uſe all poſſible means to draw a Force to- 
* gether, equal to that Deſign; and by ſuch a Retraction as this 
propoſed, and a ſeeming declenſion of his Spirit, and de- 
pending upon their good natures, who had done all this miſ- 
*chief, he ſhould not only be enevitably diſappointed of the 
ie reſort of new ſtrength, but, probably, deſerted by thoſe few 
** whom he had brought together: That he could not reaſon- 
*ably, or excuſably depend upon the undertaking of the Earl 
* of Holland; who had lo 1 him in other under- 
*takings, which were immediately in his own Power to have 
*perform'd: whereas neither he, nor either of the other two 
Gentlemen, who were joyn'd with him in this imployment, 
* had ſo much intereſt with the Active and Prevailing Party, 
*as to know more of their Intentions than was at preſent ne- 
*ceflary to be diſcover'd for their Concurrence. 

H ſaid, that he had never yet conſented to any one par- 
*ricular, ſince the beginning of this Parliament, by which he 
* had receiv'd prejudice, at the doing whereof he had not the 
Cfolemn undertakings and promiſes of thoſe, who were much 
<abler to juſtify their undertakings, than the Earl of Holland; 
and upon whom he only depended, that it ſhould be no 
ce diflervice to him, and would be an infallible means to com- 
te paſs all that his Majeſty deſir d: But he had always found 
ce thoſe Promiſers and Undertakers, though they could emi- 
*nently carry on any Counſcl, or Concluſion, that was againſt 
Law, Juſtice, or His Right, had never Power to reduce, or 
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© reſtrain thoſe agitations within any bounds of Sobriety, and 


© Moderation: And when they found, that many would not 


* be guided by them, that they might ſeem ſtill to Lead, them- 


* ſelves as furiouſly Follow d the others; and reſorted again to 


te his Majeſty with ſome new Expedient, as deſtructive as the 
former. So that he was reſoly'd to rely upon God Almighty, 
*and not ſo much to depend upon what might poſſibly pre- 
* vail upon the Affections of thoſe, from whom, reaſonably, 
©* he could not expect any good, as upon ſuch plain and avow d 
ec courſes, as, let the ſucceſs be what it would, muſt, to all 
ce judging Men, appear to be prudently, and honourably rely d 
co: And therefore he poſitively refuſed to make the leaſt 


te Iteration in his Anſwer: And fo the Meſſenger departed, 


leaving the Court and Country worſe affe&ed than they found 
it; and branding ſome particular Perſons, whom they found 


Xx 4 leſs 
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leſs inclin d to be rul d by their profeſſions and promiſes, As 


*the Authors of a Civil War: And making them 4s od ious as 
they could, where ever they came. 
AN o ſure, from that time, the Earl of Holland was more 
tranſported from his natural temper and gentlenels of diſpoſi- 
tion, into Paſſion and Animoſity againſt the King, and his Mi- 
niſters; and, having been nothing pleaſed with his own Con- 
dition at London, finding the Earl of Eſſex (whom he did not 
ſecretly love, and did indeed contemn) to draw all Men's Eyes 


towards him, and to have the greateſt Intereſt in their Hearts, 


he had ſeriouſly intended, under colour of this Meſſage to the 
King, to diſcover if there were any ſparks yet leftin his Royal 
breaſt, which might be kindled into affection, or acceptation 
of his Service; and hoped, if he could get any Credit, to re- 
deem his former Treſpaſſes: But when he not only found his 


Majeſty cold towards him, but eaſily enough diſcern d, by 


his reception, that all former inclinations were dead, and more 
than ordinary prejudices grown up towards him in their places, 
and that his Advices were rejected, he return'd with rancour 
equal to the moſt furious he went to; and heartily joyn'd and 
concurr d towards the ſuppreſſing that Power, in the Admini- 
ſtration whereof he was not like to bear any part. 
H 1 s Majeſty having, by his Anſwer, oblig d himſelf not to 


make any forcible Attempt upon Hull till the 27% of uh, by 


which time he might reaſonably expect an Anſwer to his Pro- 
poſitions, in the meantime he reſolv d to make ſome ſhort pro- 


greſs into the Neighbour Counties; and accordingly, the lame 


day the Meſſengers departed, the King went to Doncafter ; 
and the next day to Notingham; and ſo to Leiceſter ; where 
he heard, the Eatl of Stamford, and ſome other Parliament 


Men, were executing the Ordinance of the Militia: But, be- 


fore his Majeſty came thither, they remoy'd themſelves to 
Northampton; a Town ſo true to them, as, if they had been 
purſued, would have ſhut their Gates againſt the King him- 


elf, as Hull had done. 


of Duty an 


Ar Ln the King was receiv'd, with great expreſſions 
Loyalty, by the appearance of the Train'd-bands, 
and full Acclamations of the People; yet there were two Ac- 
cidents that happen'd there, which if they be at all cemem- 
ber d, will manifeſt, that if the King were Lov'd there as he 
ought to be, that the Parliament was more Fear d than He. It 


happen d to be at the time of the general Aſſizes, and Juſtice 


Reeve (a Man of a good reputation for Learning, and Inte- 
grity; and who, in good Times, would have been a good 


| udge) fate there as Judge; and M. Henry Haſtings, younger 


n to the Earl of Huntington, was purpoſely made High Sheriff, 
to contain the County within the limits of their — the 
Power of that Office, as well as by the Intereſt, and Relation 


of 
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of his Family. The Earl of Sramford, and his Aſſiſtants, had 
departed the Town but few hours before his Majeſty's en- 
trance; and had left their Magazine, which was indecd the 
Magazine of the County, in a little Store-houle at the end of 
the Town, guarded by ſome inferior Officers whom they had 
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brought down to Train and Exerciſe the Militia, and other 


zealous and devoted Men of rhe County, in all to about the 
Number of 25, who had barricadoed the door of the Houſe ; 
and profeſſed © To keep it againſt all demanders; having pro- 
viſions within it of all forts. The King was very unwilling 
(coming in fo peaceable a manner, at ſo peaceable a time) to 
take any notice of it. On the other hand, it was an Act of too 
great Inſolence to be ſuffer d; and, upon the matter, to leave 
a Garriſon of the Rebels in poſſeſſion of the Town; and there- 
fore he {ent word to the Judge © That if He took not ſome 
ce legal way to remove ſuch a Force fo near his Majeſty, his 


© Majeſty would do it in ſome Extraordinary courſe : Which, 


upon the ſuddain, would have puzzled him to have done; 
having neither Soldier, Cannon, nor Powder to effect it; the 
want of which as much troubled the Sheriff. In the end, the 
Gentlemen of the Country, who had not yet otherwiſe declar'd 
themſelves on either ſide, than by waiting on his Majeſty, tind- 
ing that the King would not go from the Town, till that 


Nuiſance was remov d; and that itmight bring Inconveniences, 


Charge, and Miſchief to the County of a high nature; ſo pre- 
vail'd, that, as his Majeſty was contented to take no notice of 


it, ſo they within the Houſe, in the night, - "3p aſſurance of 
d 


Safety, and Liberty to go whither they would, removed and 
left the Houſe; and fo that matter was quieted. 


Tus other Accident was, or was like to have proved, 


more Ridiculous: Some of the King's Servants, hearing that 
the Earl of Stamford, and the other Militia Men were newly 
gone out of the Town, had of themſelves coming thither be- 
fore the King, Galloped after them; intending to have ap- 


prehended them, and brought them before che King; and, 


though the other were too Fleet for them, had,in the way,over- 
taken De Baſtwick, a Man well known, who had been a prin- 
cipal Officer with them at Leiceſter, and fled at the ſame time, 


but could not keep pace with his Commanders : Him they 


brought to the Town, where, by the Sheriff, he was committed 


to Priſon ; having confeſſed enough Treaſon, and juſtifying it, 
as would have juſtly hanged any Subject. The King thought 
once to have had him Indi&ed then, at the Aſſizes, upon the 
plain Statute of 25. Edw. III. But the Judge beſought his Ma- 
jeſty nor to put a matter of ſo great moment, upon which the 
Power of the two Houſes of Parliament, and a Parliament ſit- 
ting, muſt be determin'd, before one ſingle Judge, whole Re- 
putation was not enough to bear ſo great a burden ; OO; 

e 
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he declar d his own opinion fully to his Majeſty, That it was 
«Treaſon; which, he beliv'd, all the other Judges muſt ac- 
knowledge; and if Conven'd together by his Majeſty to that 
* purpoſe, he thought a joynt Declaration, and Reſolution of 
*all rogether might be of great uſe to the King; whereas the 
< publiſhing of his particular opinion could only deſtroy him- 
"ſelf, and nothing advance his Majeſty's Service: Beſides, 
* he had no reaſon to be fo confident of the Country, as to 
L conclude that a Jury, then ſuddajnly Summon'd, would have 

Courage to find the Bill; and then their not doing it, if it 
_ <were attempted, would prove a greater countenance to the 
e Ordinance, than the Votes of the two Houſes had yet given 
*1jr. This laſt reaſon gave his Majeſty ſatisfaction; ſo that he 
was contented that the fellow ſhould be kept in Priſon, and the 
Tryal be deferr'd, till he could conveniently Summon more 
Judges to be preſent. 5 
Hs Majeſty was no ſooner perſwaded to be content that 
this Proſecution might be ſuſpended, but the cloſe Agents for 
the Parliament's Service, who were not yet diſcover'd, but ap- 
pear d very entire totheKing,ſo dextrouſly carried themſelves, 
that they prevail'd with thoſe Gentlemen of the Country, 
whoſe Zeal to his Majeſty was moſt eminent and unqueſtion- 
able, and even with the Judge himſelf, © To wiſh, that his Ma- 
< jeſty would freely and graciouſly diſcharge the Doctor of his 
< Impriſonment; or give _ leave to do fo upon a Ha- 
© beas Corpus (which he was adviſed to require) © And that it 
* would be ſuch an Act of Mercy, and fingular Juſtice, that 
* would not only work upon the People of that County to 
* his Majeſty's advantage, but muſt have a great influence 
* upon the whole Kingdom, and even upon the Parliament it 
e ſelf. And with this ſtrange deſire the good Judge, and thoſe 
principal Gentlemen, confidently came to the King, the night 
before he intended to return Northward. His Majeſty told 
them, He would think of it till the next morning. And, in 
the mean time, concluding by what he heard, that though he 
ſhould refuſe to diſcharge him, or to conſent that he ſhould be 
diſcharg'd, his reſtraint would not be long in that place after 
His departure, the People already reſorting to him with great 
Licence, and the Doctor, according to his Nature, talking Sedi- 
tiouſly and Loudly, he directed A Meſſenger of the Chamber 
very early, wal ſuch aſſiſtance as the Sheriff ſhould give 
© him, to carry him away to Nottingham; and by the help of 
e that Sheriff, to the Goal at Tork: Which was executed ac- 
cordingly with expedition, and ſecreey; if either of which had 
been — it is certain the Common People had reſcued him; 
which, of how trivial a moment ſoever it ſhall be thought, I 
could not but mention as an inſtance of the Spirit and Temper 
of that time, and the great Diſadvantage the King 9 
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that ſo many very good Men thought fit, at a time, wlien ve 
many hundreds of Perſons of — and Quality, were he 
| priſon'd with all ſtrĩctneſs and ſeverity by the Parliament, upon 
e bare ſuſpicion that they meant to go to the King, or · chat 
5 my wiſhed well to him, or for not ſubmitting to ſome illegal 
Order, or Command of Thetrs, that the King thould dichte 
an infamous Perſon, taken in act of High- Treaſon, and who 
more frankly and avowedly profeſſed Sedition, than he did the 
Science of which he pretended to be Doctor. 
Tux Kang according to his appointment, return d towards 
Hull, in expeQation of an Anſwer from the Parliament; which 
came two days after the appointed day, but with no ſolemnĩty 
of Meſſengers, or other ceremony, than incloſed to one of the 
Secretaries to be preſented tothe King, in which they told him, : 
Ina they could not, for the preſent, with the diſcharge The Polis- 
* of the Truſt repoſed in them for the ſafety of the King and Tim The 
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it Kingdom, yield to thoſe Demands of his Majeſty : the rea- 25. 1642. 
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s, | © and made preparation of Arms; was for the ſecurity of Reli- 
, „gion, the ſafety of his Majeſty's Perſon, of the Kingdom, and 
1 || © Parliament; all which they did ſee in evident, and imminent 
+- | < danger; from which when they ſhould be ſecur d, and that 
is the Forces of the Kingdom ſhould not be uſed to the deſtru- 
Aion thereof, they ſhould then be ready to withdraw the 
ir | © Garriſon out of Hull; to deliver the Magazine and Navy; 
ar and ſettle the Militia, by Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhould be ho- 
to | © nourable and ſafe for his Majelly; molt agreeable to the du- 
ce ty of Parliament; and effectual for the good of the King- 
ir | © dom; as they had profeſſed in their late Petition. And for Ad- 
ole | ©journing the Parliament, they apprehended no reaſon for his 
ht * Majeſty to require it; nor ſecurity for themſelves to conſent 
d | ftoit. And as for that reaſon which his Majeſty was pleaſed 
in to expreſs, they doubted not but the uſual place would be as 
he | © fafe for his Royal Perſon, as any other; conſidering the full 
be | © Aflurance they had of the Loyalty, and Fidelity of the City 
ter of London to his Majeſty; and the care which his Parlia- 
eat | © ment would ever have to prevent any danger which his 
di- © Majeſty might 1. apprehend; beſides the manifold con- 
der © veniences to be had there, beyond any other parts of the 
ive | 22 And as for the laying down of Arms; when the 
of || © cauſes which moved them to provide for the defence of his 
ac- || © Majeſty,the Kingdom, and Parliament, ſnould be taken away, 
12d | © they ſhould very willingly, and cheerfully forbear any fur- 
im; ther Preparations, and lay down their Force already raiſed. 
t, II. Wa Irc Replication, as they call'd it, to his Majeſty's An- 
per ſwer, they order d. To be Printed, and read in all Churches 
on, | and Chappels within the Kingdom of England,and Dominion 


*ſon why they took into their Cuſtody the Town of Hull, the 
«Magazine, and Navy; paſſed the Ordinance of the Militia 


* of Wales. Ax o 
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And ſo the War was now denounc'd by their expreſs 


Words againſt his Majeſty; as ithad been long before in their 
Actions; and both Parties ſeem'd to ue over all thoughts of 


further Treaties, and Overtures; and each prepar'd to make 
themglves conſiderable by the ſtrength and power of ſuch 
Forces as they could draw together. 

I x London they intended nothing but the forming of their 
Army, and ſuch other things of power, as were in order there- 
_ unto. To that purpoſe, the Bill for the payment of Tonnage 
and Poundage being expir'd on the firſt day of Fuly, and they 
having ſent another of the ſame nature to the King for his con- 
ſent, for ſix Months longer, his Majeſty, fince he ſaw that, 
and all other Money properly belonging to him, violently taken 
from him, and imploy d by them againſt him, refuſed to give 


his Royal Aſſent thereunto: Whereupon, without the leaſt 


hæſitation (albeit it had been enacted this very Parliament, 
That whoſoever ſhould preſume to pay, or receive that duty, 
< after the expiration of the Act, before the ſame was regranted, 
*ro his Majeſty with the conſent of the Lords and Commons, 
*ſhould be in a Præmunire; which is the heavieſt puniſh- 
ment inflicted by Law, but the loſs of Life) they appointed 
and order'd by the Power of the two Houſes ( which they call'd 
an Ordinance of Parliament) © That the fame duty ſhould be 
*continu'd ; and declare that they would fave all Perſons 
*concern'd, from any Penality or Puniſhment whatſoever : 
By, which they now became poſſeſſed of the Cuſtoms, in 
their own right, 

Towakps ſuch, as any ways j though under the obliga- 
tion of Oaths or Offices )oppoled,or diſcountenanced what they 
went about, they proceeded with the moſt extravagant ſeve- 
rity that had been ever heard of; of which I ſhall only men- 
tion two inſtances; the Firſt, of the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sy Richard Gourney, a Citizen of great Wealth, Reputation, and 
Integrity; whom the Lords had, upon the complaint of the 
Houle of Commons, before their {ending the laſt Petition to 


the King (of which his Majeſty gave them a touch in his An- 
ſwer) committed to the Tower of London: for cauſing the 


King's Proclamation againſt the Militia, by vertue of his Ma- 


jeſty's Writ to him dire&ed, and according to the known duty | 


of his place, to be publickly Proclaim'd. And ſhortly after, 
that they might have a Man more compliant with their deſigns 
to govern the City, notwithſtanding that he inſiſted upon his 
Innocence, and made it appear that he was obliged by the 
Laws of the Land, the Cuſtoms of the City, and the Confti- 
tution of his Office, and his Oath, to do whatſoever he had 
done: He was by their Lordſhips, in the preſence of the Com- 
mons, 6 at ua *To be put out of his e of Lord Mayor 


© of London; to be utterly incapable of bearing Office in City 


© or 
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* or Kingdom, and of all Honour or Dignity ; and to be im- 
te priſon d, during the pleaſure of the No Henke of Parlia- 
*ment. And, upon this ſentence, Alderman Pennington, ſo 
often before mention d, was, by the noiſe and clamour of the 
Common People, againſt the Caltoms and Rules of Election, 
made Mayor; and accordingly inſtalled; and the true, old, 


worthy Mayor committed to the Tower of London; where, 
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with notable courage and conſtancy, he continu'd almoſt to 


his death. | | 
Tu x other Inſtance, I think fit to mention, is that of Judge 


Mallet; who, as is before remember'd, was committed to the 


Tower laſt Lent, for having ſeen a Petition prepar'd by the 
grand jury of Kent, for the Countenance of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and againſt the impoſition of the Militia by Or- 


dinance without the Royal Aſſent. This Judge (being, this 
Summer Circuit, again Judge of Aſſize for thoſe Counties) fit- 


ting at Maidſtone upon the great Aſſize, ſome Members of the 


Houle of Commons, under the Style and Title of a Committee 


of Parliament, came to the Bench; and, producing ſome Votes, 


and Orders, and Declarations of one or both Houſes, Re- 


* quir'd him, in the name of the Parliament, to cauſe thoſe 


papers (being on the behalf of the Ordinance of the Militia, 


and againſt the Commiſſion of Array) © To be read. He told 


them, That he fat there by virtue of his Majcſty's Commiſ- 


4 ſions; and that he was authoriz'd to doany thing compriſed 


*in thoſe Commiſſions; but he had no Authority to do any 


*thing clſe; and therefore, there being no mention in cither 


* of his Commiſſions, of thoſe Papers, or the Publiſhing any 


* thing of that nature, he could not, nor would not do it; and 
ſo 3 leſs reſpect and ſubmĩſſion, than they expected, 
both to their Perſons and their Buſineſs, from the Learned 


Judge, and that the whole County, at leaſt the prime Gentle- 
men and the Grand jury, which repreſented the County, con- 


temn d both much more) this Committee return d to the Houſe 


with great exciamations againſt M* Juſtice Mallet, As the 


te Fomenter and Protector of a Malignant Faction againſt the 


* Parliament. And, upon this Charge, a Troop of Horſe was 


ſent to attend an Officer ; who came with a Warrant from the 
Houſes, or ſome Committee (whereas Juſtice Mallet, being 
an Aſſiſtant of the Houſe of Peers, could not regularly be 
ſummon'd by any other Authority) to Kingſton in Surrey, where 


the Judge was keeping the general Aſſizes for that County; 


and, to the unſpeakable Diſhonour of the Publick Juſtice of 
the Kingdom, and the Scandal of all Miniſters or Lovers of 
Juſtice, in that violent manner took the Judge from the Bench, 


and carried him Priſoner to Meſtminſter; from whence, by 


the two Houſes, 7 was committed to the Tower of London; 
where he remain d for the ſpace of above two years, without 
ever 
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ever being charg'd with any particular Crime, till he was 
redeem'd by his Majeſty by the exchange of another, whoſe 
liberty they deſir d. 

B y theſe heighten'd Acts of Power and Terror, they quick- 
ly demonſtrated, how unſecure it would be for any Man, at 
leaſt not to concur with them. And, having a General, Arms, 


Money, and Men enough at their devotion, they eaſily form'd 


an Army, publickly diſpoſing ſuch Troops and Regiments, as 
had been raiſcd for Ireland, and, at one time, one hundred 
thouſand pounds of that Money, which, by A& of Parliament, 
had been paid for that purpoſe, towards the conſtituting that 
Army, which was to be led againſt their Lawful Soveraign. 


So that it was very evident, they would be in ſuch an Equi- 


page within few Weeks, both with a Train of Artillery, Horſe 
and Foot, all taken, arm'd, furniſh'd and ſupplied out of his 
_—_ own Magazines and Stores, that they had not reaſon 


to fear any oppoſition. In the mean time, they declar'd, and 
publiſh'd to the People, © That they raiſed that Army, only 


© for the defence of the Parliament, the King's Perſon, and the 


«Religion, Liberty, and Laws of the Kingdom, and of thoſe, 
te who, for Their ſakes, and for thoſe Ends, had obey'd their 
« Orders: That the King, by the inſtigation of evil Coun- 
te ſellors, had raiſed a great Army of Papiſts; by which he 


e intended to awe, and deſtroy the Parliament; to introduce 


<« Popery, and Tyranny : Of which intention, they ſaid, his 


9 _— Hull ; his ſending out Commiſſions of Array ; 


peaking Arms and Ammunition beyond the Seas ( there 
te having been ſome brought to him by the Ship call'd the 
Providence) his declaring S* Fohn Hotham Traytor ; and 
te the putting out the Earl of Northumberland from being Lord 
«< High-Admiral of England; his removing the Earl of Pem- 
© broke, Eſſex, Holland, the Lord Fielding, and Sr Henry Vane, 
ce from their ſeveral Places and Imployments; were ſufficient 
<« 2nd ample evidences: And therefore, they conjur'd all Men, 


4 to aſſiſt their General, the Earl of Eſex. And, for their bet- 


ter and more ſecret tranſaction of all ſuch Counſels, as were 
neceſſary to be enter d upon, or follow d, they made a Com- 


mittee, of ſome choice Members of either Houſe, to intend 
the great buſineſs of the Kingdom with reference to the Ar- 


my; who had Authority, without ſo much as communicating 


the matter to the Houſe, to impriſon Perſons, ſeiſe upon their 


Eſtates; and many other Particulars, which the two Houſes, 
in full Parliament, had not the leaſt Regular, Legal, Juſtifiable 
Authority to do. And for the better encouragement of Men 
to engage in the Service, the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, formerly accuſed by his 
Majeſty of High Treaſon, upon ſolemn Debate, had ſeveral 
Regiments confer'd on them; and, by their example, _ 

other 
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other Members of both Houſes, ſome upon their lowneſs, and 


decayedneſs of their Fortunes, others to get name and repu- 
ration to be in the number of Reformers (amongſt whom 
they doubted not all Places of Honour, or Offices of profit, 
would be beſtow'd) moſt upon the confidence, that all would 
be ended without a Blow, by the King's want of power to 
gather ſtrength, deſir d and obtain'd Command of Horſe or 
Foot; their Quality making amends for their want of expe- 
rience, and their other defects; which were repair d by many 
good Officers both Engliſh and Scots; the late T roubles having 
brought many of that tribe to London, and the reputation 


of the Earl of Eſſex having drawn others, out of the Low- 


Countries, to engage in that Service. In the choice of which 


Officers, whilſt they accuſed the King of a purpoſe to bring 


a Forreign Force, and of entertaining Papilts, they neither con- 
fider'd Nation nor Religion; but entertain'd all Strangers, 


and Forreigners, of what Religion ſoever, who defir'd to run 


their Fortune in the War. 
Ox the other fide, Pre 
expedition, and ſucceſs by the King, towards a War : For, 
though he well underſtood, and diſcern'd, that hehad nothing 
elſe to truſt to, he was to encounter ſtrange Difficulties to do 
that. He was ſo far from having Money to levy, or pay Sol- 
diers, that he was, at this very time, compell'd for very real 
want, to let fall all the Tables kept by his Officers of State in 
Court, by which ſo many of all Qs 
Prince, and Duke of 7ork, cat with his Majeſty ; which Table 
only was kept. And whoever knows the Conſtitution of a 
Court, well knows what indiſpoſitions naturally flow from 
thoſe declenſions; and how ill thoſe Tempers bear any dimi- 
nution of their own Intereſts ; and, being once indiſpoſed 
themſelves, how eaſily they infect others. And that which 


made the preſent want of Money the more intolerable, there 


was no viſible hope from whence ſupply could come, in any 
reaſonable time: And that which was a greater want than 
Money, which Men rather fear'd than found, there were no 


Arms; for, notwithſtanding the fame of the great Store of 


Ammunition, brought in by that Ship, it conſiſted only in 
truth of Canon, Powder, and Bullet, with eight hundred 
Muſquets, which was all the King's Magazine. So that the 
haſtning of Levies, which at that time was believ'd would nor 
prove difficult, would be to little purpoſe, when they ſhould 
continue unarm'd. Bur that which troubled the King more 
than all theſe real incapacities of making War, was the temper 
and conſtitution of his own Party ; which was compounded, 
for the moſt part, in Court, Council, and G , f Men 
drawn to him by the impulſion of Confcicncc, and avhorring 
the unjuſt and irregular proceedings of the Parliament, er- 


rations were not made with equal 


alitics ſubſiſted; and the 


wiſe 
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wiſe unexperienced in Actiog, and unacquainted with the 
Myſteries, and mages" Policy of Government ; ſevere ob- 
ſervers of the Law, and as ſcrupulous in all matters relating 
to it, as the other pretended to be. All his Majeſty's Ancient 
Counleliors, and Servants (except ſome few of laſting Ho- 
nour, whom We ſhall have occaſion often to mention) that 
22 might redeem former overſights, or for other unworthy 
deſigns, being either publickly againſt him in London, or pri- 
vately diſcrediting his Intereſt and Actions, in his own Court. 
Theſe Men {till urg'd © The execution of the Law; that what 
e extravagancies ſoever the Parliament practiſed, the King's 
* obſervation of the Law would, in the end, ſuppreſs them all. 
And, indeed, bcliev'd the railing a War to be ſo wicked a 
thing, that they thought it impoſſible the Parliament ſhould 
intend it, even when they knew what they were doing. How- 
ever they concluded, That he that was forwardeſt in the pre- 
te paring an Army, would be firſt odious to the People; by the 
c affections of whom, the other would be eaſily ſuppreſt. 
Tus was the general receiv d Doctrine; and though it 
appear d plainly to others (of oy affection to the Publick 
Peace) how, fatal thoſe Concluſions, in that ſenſe in which 
they were urged, muſt prove to the whole Kingdom; and 
| how ſoon the King muſt bo irrecoverably loſt, if he proceeded 
not more vigorouſly in his defence; yet even thoſe Men 
durſt not, in any form'd and publick Debate, declare them- 
| ſelves; or ſpeak that plain Engliſh the State of Affairs requi- 
red; but ſatisfied themſelves with ſpeaking, what they thought 


_ neceſſary, to the King in private; by which means the King 


wanted thoſe firm, and ſolid foundations of Counſel and Fore- 
ſight, that were moſt neceſſary for his condition: So that he 
could neither impart the true motives, and grounds of any im- 
rtant Action, nor diſcover the utmoſt of his Deſigns. And 
{o he ſtill ſeem'd (notwithſtanding the greateſt, and avow'd 
reparations of the Enemy) to intend nothing of Hoſtility, 


— in order to the reducing of Hull; the benefit of which he 
hoped, would engage the Train d- bands of that great County } 


(which was the ſole ſtrength he yet drew thither) till he could 


bring other Forces thither, which might be fit for that, or } 


any other Deſign. 


Bur there was another Reaſon of his Majeſty's going to, 
and ſtaying ar Beverly, than was underſtood ; and, it may be, 


if it had been known, might have produc'd a better Effect; 
which I think neceſſary to inſert in this place. The Lord 
Digby, whom we have mention d before, in the firſt diſorder, 
by which the King and Queen were driven from London, to 
have left England, and to be after unreaſonably accuſcd by the 
Houſe of Commons of High Treaſon, had remain'd from 
that time in Holland; and, hearing the King's condition at 


Tork 
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Iorł, to be ſo much improv'd beyond what he left it at Mind- 
for, had, with ſome Commands from the Queen, arriv'd there 
i very privately, and ſtay d ſome days in a diſguiſe at Terk, re- 
vealing himſelf to very few friends, and ſpeaking with the 
King in lo ſecret a manner in the night, that no notice was 


taken of his being there; and, finding the King's Aﬀairs not 

in fo good a poſture as he expected, and conce;ving it yet not 
ö fit for him to appear, reſoly d to return again to the Queen, 
and to haſten tha: proviſion of Arms and Ammunition, with- 
. out which it was not poſſible for the E ing to reſiſt any violence 
: that threaten d him; and ſo, in the lame Bark which brought 
F him over, he went again to Sca for Helland, with Wilmzr, 
. Aſbburnham , Pollard, and Berkley ; who purpoſely remov'd 
1 themſelves from Court, upon the clamour of the Parliament, 
N till the King was ready to ule their Service. They were not 
A many hours at Sea, when they met the Providence (which We 
6 mention'd before) with the Ammunition, which was onl 

wanted; and, well knowing her, they agreed, “ That ilmot, 
t Pollard, and Berldey, ſhould return with the Ammunition to 
k the King; and Digby, and Coll. Aſblurnbam, ſhould purtue 
h < their former Intentions for Hoe!land. But their Parties conti- N 
d nued { long, that the Parliament Ships, who had watched and | 
4 chaſed the Providence, came up to them; and though the Ship 
n eſcaped, and run on ſhore, as was before mention'd, yet the 
* Fly- boat, in which the Lord Digby was, could not fo well get | 
"2 away; but was taken by them, and carried in with fo much the _ 1 
It more triumph into Hull, that they had been difappointed of | 
ig heir greater Prize. Coll. Aſhburnham, though he was in great ; 
e- umbrage with the Parliament, and one of thoſe Delinquents, n 
le whom they reproached the King with, was ſo well known to p 
* St John Hotham, with whom he ſtood in a good degree of fa- , 
id miliarity, that he could not diflemble or conceal himſelf; but l 
4 the Lord Digi, being in ſo real a diiguiſe, that his neareſt | 
3 friends would not cafily have known him, pretended to be a 1 
he {| French-man, v hoſe Language he {poke excellently ; and ſeem'd 1} 
ty to be ſo Sea-fick, that he kept himſelf in the hole of the Bark, . 
14 J till they came to Hull; and, in that time, diſpoſed of ſuch ö 
or {| Papers as were not tit to be peruſed; and when he came on | 
Shore, ſo well counterfeited ſickneſs, and want of health, that 
to, he eaſily procured himſelf to be lent, under a Guard, to ſome 
ze, {| obſcure corner for repoſe; whillt Coll. Aſobunbum, who was 4 
K; the only Priſoner they thought worth the looking after, was 
rd carefully carried to the Governour ; who receiv'd him with 1 
er, as much Civility, as he could reaſonably expect. kt cl 1 
to T a Lord Digih, being by himiclt, quickly confider'd in 1 
he the deſperateneſs of his condition: I hat it would not be 2, en ] 
om poſſible to conceal himſelf long, being lo well known to many Nee 4 
at Vol: I. Part 2. Ay —whq 4 
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© who were in the Providence, and the Garriſon quickly know- 


| ing whatſoever was ſpoken of in the Country: That he 
«was, how unjuſtly or unreaſonably ſoever, the moſt odious 


© Man of the Kingdom to the Parliament; into whoſe hands if 


ce he ſhould then come, his Life would be, at leaſt in apparent 
* hazard: and how to get himſelf out of that Labyrinth was 
very difficult, ſince St John Hotham was ſo far from any incli- 
nation of kindneſs towards him, as he had own'd to Coll. Aſþ- 
burnham , that he was in the number of his moſt notorious 
Enemics. However, in this eminent extremity (as he is a Man 


of the greateſt preſence of mind, and the leaſt appalled upon 


danger, that I have known) he reſolved not to give himſelf 
over; and found means to make one of his Guard, in broken 
Engliſh, which might well have become any French-man, un- 
derſtand, That he deſired to ipeak privately with the Gover- 
*nour; and that he would dilcover ſome Secrets of the King's, 
ccand Queen's to him, that would highly advance the Service 
cc of the Parliament. The fellow made haſte to let the Go- 
vernour know theſe good tidings; who underſtanding French 
well, as ſpeedily ſent for the French-man, who was brought 
before him in the preſence of much company, and, without 
any diſorder, gave ſuch an account of himelf, 

- ſtood him to have ſeen much of the French Service (of which 
he ſpoke very fluently) and to have come over recommended 
to the King for ſome Command, if he ſhould have occaſion to 
uſe Soldiers; as, he ſaid, People abroad conceiv'd him likely 
to have. After he had entertain'd the company with ſuch dit- 
courſe, there being preſent ſome Gentlemen, who came late- 
ly out of France, and ſo being the more curious to adminiſter 
queſtions, he applied himſelf to the Governour ; and told him, 
i that if he might be admitted to privacy with him, he would 
* diſcover ſomewhat to him, which he would not repeat to 
* have known. The Governour who was a Man apt enough 


to fear his own ſafety, but more ap] rehenſive of the Jea- 
is eldeſt Son, and ſome 
others, were more abſolutely confided in by the Parliament 


louſies which would attend him (for 


than himſelf, and were in truth but Spies over him) would 


not venture himſelf in another Room; but drew him to a 


great Window at a convenient diſtance from the company, 
and wiſhed him To fay what he thought fit. The Lord Dighy, 


finding he could not obtain more privacy, asked him, in En- 


gliſh, Whether he knew him? the other, ſurpriſed, told him, 
No; Then, ſaid he, I ſhall try whether I know Sr John Ho- 


«tham ; and whether he be in truth, the ſame Man of Ho- 


* nour, I have always taken him to be: And, thereupon, told 
him who he was; and © That he hoped he was too much a Gen- 
«rleman to deliver him up a ſacrifice to their rage and fury, 

| | «Ky 0, 


as they under- 
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* who, he well knew, were his implacable Enemies. The 
other, being aſtoniſh'd, and fearing that the By-ſtanders would 
diſcover him too (for, being now told who he was, he won- 
der d he found it not out Himſelf) he deſird him“ To ſay no 
*more for the preſent; that he ſhould not be ſorry for the 
*truſt he repoſed in him, and ſhould find him the ſame Man 
che had thought him; That he would find ſome time, as ſoon 
*as conveniently he might, to have more conference with 
ce him. In the mean time, that he ſhould content himſelf with 
ce the ill accommodation he had, the amendment whereof 
* would beget ſuſpicion: and lo he called the Guard inſtant- 
*ly to carry him away, and to have a very ſtrict Eye upon 
*him; and, turning to the company, and being conſcious to 
himſelf of the Trouble and Diſorder in his Countenance, told 


them,“ That the French-man was a ſhrew'd Fellow; and under- 


*ſtood more of the Queen's Counſels and Deſigns, than a Man 
* would ſuſpect: That he had told him that which the Par- 
*liament_ would be glad to know; to whom preſently he 
te would make a diſpatch, though he had not yet fo clear in- 
* formations, as, he prefum'd, he ſhould have after two or 
*rhree days: And lo departed to his Chamber. 

Ir was a wonderful influence, that this Noble Perſon's 
Stars (which uſed to lead him into, and out of the greateſt 
perplexities and dangers, throughout the whole courle of his 
Life) had upon this whole Aﬀair. Hotham was, by his nature, 
and education, a rough and a rude Man; of great coverouſ- 
neſs, of great pride, and great ambition; without any Bowels 
of good nature, or the leaſt ſenſe or touch of generoſity; his 
parts were not quick and ſharp, but compoled, and he judged 


well; he was a Man of craft, and more like to deceive, than 


to be couzen'd: Yet, after all this, this young Noble Man, 
known, and abhorr'd by him, for his admirable faculty of Diſ- 
ſimulation, had ſo far prevail'd, and impoſed upon his ſpirit, 
that he reſoly'd to Practice that Virtue, which the other had 
Imputed to him, and not to ſuffer him to fall into the hands 
of his Enemies. He ſent for him, the next day, at an hour 
when he was more vacant from attendants, and oblervers; and, 
at firſt, told him his relolution;“ Thar, ſince he had fo frankly 
e put himſelf into his hands, he would not deceive his Truſt ; 
and wiſh'd him,“ To conſider, in what way, and by what co- 
* [our, he ſhould ſo ſet him at Liberty, that he might, without 
any other danger, arrive at the place where he would be. 
«For, he ſaid, he would not truſt any Perſon living with the 
« Secret, and leaſt of all his Son; whom he mention d with 
all the bitterneſs imaginable, © As 2 Man of an ill nature, and 
te furiouſly addicted to the wortt deſigns the Parliament had, 
Cor could have; and One that was more depended upon by 
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ce them than Himſelf, and ſent thicher only as a Spy upon him. 


From hence he enter d upon the diſcourſe“ Of the times, and 
c miſchief that was like to befall the whole Kingdom, from 


ce the difference between the King and the Parliament. Then 


lamented his own Fate, © That, being a Man of very different 
* Principles from thoſe who drove things to this extremity, 
*and of entire affection and duty to the King, he ſhould now 
ebe look'd upon as the chief ground, and cauſe of the Civil 
tc War which was to enſue, by his not opening the Ports, when 
„the King would have enter'd into the Town : Of which 
buſineſs, and of all the circumſtances attending it, he ſpake 
at large; and avow'd, *© That the information ſent him of the 
«King's purpole preſently to hang him, was the true cauſe of 
* his having procceded in that manner. 


Tur Lord Digby, who knew well enough how to cultivate 


evcry period of tuch a Diſcourſe, and how to work upon thoſe 
Paſſions which were molt predominant in him, joyn'd with 
him in the ſenſe of the Calamitics, which were like to befall 
the Nation; which he bewail'd Pathetically; and, © That it 
* ſhould bc in the power of a handtul of ill Men, corrupted 
* jn their Affections to the King, and againſt Monarchy it 
c {elf, to be able to involve him, and many others of his clear 


ce jntentions, in their dark Counſels, and to engage them to | 


e proſecute ends which they abhorr d, and which muſt deter- 


« minc in the ruine of all the undertakers. For, he told him, 


„that the King, in a ſhort time, would reduce all his Ene- 
© mies: That the hearts of the People were already, in all 
* places, aliened from them; and that the Fleet was ſo much 


« at the King's diſpolal, that, as ſoon as they ſhould receive his | 


* Orders, they would appear in any place he appointed: That 
* all the Princes in Chriſtendom were — in the quarrel, 
* and would engage in it, as ſoon as they ſhould be invited to 
e jt: And that the Prince of Orange was reſolv'd to come over 
© in the head of his Army, and would take Hull in three days. 


All which ought, reaſonably, to have been true in the Practick, 


though it had very little ground in the Speculation. And when 


he had, by degrees, amuſed and terrified him with this diſ- 
courſe, he enlarged upon © The Honour and Glory, thatMan | 


* would have, who could be fo bleſſed, as to prevent this ter- 


te rible Confuſion, that was in view: That King and People 


* would joyn in rewarding him with Honours, and Preter- 


te ments of all kind; and that his Name would be derived to 


* Poſterity, as the Prelerver of his Country. tic told him, 
* He was that Man, that could do all this; that, by delivering 
*up Hull to the King, he might extinguiſh the War; and that 
*immediacely a Peace would be cftabliſh'd throughout the 
te Kingdom: That the world belicy'd, thay he had ſome _ 
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* dir both with the King, and Queen ; that he would imploy 


eit all in his Scivice; and if he would give him this rite to 


ce begin upon, he ſhould find, that he would be much more 
*1ollicitous for his Greatneſs, and a full recompence for his 
„Merit, than he was now for his own ſafety, All thetc Ad- 
vertiſements, and RefleQions, were the lubject of more than 


one diſcourſe; for St Fohn Hotham could not bear the variety, 


and burden of all thoſe thoughts together; but within two 
days all things were adjuſted between them. Hotham laid, 


ce Ir would not become him, after ſuch a refuſal, to put the 


* Town into the King's hand-; nor could he undertake (if he 
*relolv'd) to effect it; the Town it ſelf being in no degree 
© affected to his Majeſty's Service; and the Train'd-bands, of 
ce which the Garriſon whoily conſiſted, were under Officers 
*upon whom he could not depend. But, he ſaid, It the King 
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*would come beforc the Town, though but with one Regi- 


* ment, and plant his Canon againſt it, and make bur one 
* ſhor, he ſhould think he had diſcharged his Truſt to the Par- 
*liament, as far as he ought th do; and that he would im- 
med iately then deliver up the Town ; which he made no 
* doubt but that he ſhould be then able ro do. And, on this 
errand, he was contented the Lord Cieby ſhould go to the 
King, and be conducted out of the Town beyond the limits of 


danger; the Governour having told thoſe Officers he truſted 


moſt, that“ He would fend the French-man to Jork; who, he 
* was well aſſured, would return to him again. He gave him 
likewiſe a note to a Widow, who liv'd in that City, at whoſe 
Houle he might lodge, and by whoſe hands he might tranſ- 
mit any Letters to him. LS 

Wu ex he came to Jork, and after he had ſpoke with the 


King, it was retolv'd, he ſhould appear in his own likenels, 


and wait upon the King in Publick, that it might be believ'd, 


that he had Tranſported himſelf from Holland in the Ship that 
brought the Ammunition; which was hardly yet come to To, 


it being now about the time that X J"illiers, and St ohn Pen- 
nington had been ſent away, and before the news came of cheir 
ill Succeſs. This was the cauſe of the ſudden March towards 
Hull, before there was a Souldier Icvicd to make an Aitaulrt, or 
maintain a Siege; which was ſo much wonder'd at then, and 
ſo much cenſur'd afterwards. For aſſoon as his Majeity re- 


ceiv'd this aſſurance, which he had fo much reaſon to depend 


2 by the treatment the Lord Digi had recciv'd, he de- 
clared, He would, upon ſuch a day, yo to Beverly, a place 


within four Miles of Hull; and appointed three or four Regi- 


ments of the Country, under the Command of ſuch Gentle- 
men whoſe Affection was unqueſtionable, to march thither, as 
a Guard to his Perſon ; n n ſent a little T rain of Ar- 
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tillery, which might be ready for the Summons. When his 
Majeſty was ready with this Equipage for his March, the Lord 
Digby return d again in his old diſguiſe to Hull, to make ſure 
that all things there might corre{pond with the former obli- 
gation. Aſſoon as the King, and the whole Court (for none 
remain d at Tor) came to Beverly (where they were all ac- 
commodated, which kept them from being 1 weary) and 


the Train d- bands were likewiſe come thither, the General, 


the Earl of Lindſey, fi:ſt took poſſeſſion of his Office; a little 


troubled, and out of countenance, that he ſhould appear the 
Genera! without an Army; and be engaged in an Enterprize, 


which he could not imagine would ſucceed. His Majeſty or- 


der d him to ſend out ſome Officers, of which there was a good 
ſtore, to take a view of the Town, and of ſuch advantage 
ground, within diſtance, upon which he might raiſe a Battery ; 


as if he meant on a ſuddainꝰto Aſſault the place; which ap- 


pear d no unreaſonable deſign, if there were a good Party in 
the Town to depend upon. And yct the General had no opi- 
nion, that his Army of Train'd-bands would frankly expole 
themſelves to ſuch an Attack: Beſides a great number of Of- 


ficers, and Perſons of Quality, who were all well Horſed, and 


had many Servants as well provided, the King had his Troop 


of Guards fo conſtituted, as hath been ſaid before; and there 


were few Horſe in Hull, and thoſe without Officers who un- 


derſtood that kind of Service. So that it was no hard matter 


to take a very full view of the Town, by Ridivg to the very 


Ports; and about the Walls; nor, at firſt appearance, was 


there any ſhew of Hoſtility from the Town upon their neareſt 
* to it; but after they had made that viſit two or 
three days together, they obſerv d that the Walls were better 


Mann d, and that there was every day an increaſe of labourers 


repairing the Works; and then they begun to Shoot, when 
any went within diſtance of the Works. 8 

ALL this while Sr Fohn Hotham had tryed ſome of his Of- 
ficers, in whoſe particular Affection he had moſt Confidence, 


how far they were like to be govern'd by him; and found 


them of a temper not to be rely d upon. His Son was grown 


| jealous of ſome deſign, and was Caballing with thoſe wha 


were moſt notorious for their diſaffection to the Government; 


and new Officers were ſent down, by the Parliament, to aſſiſt 
in the defence of the Town, which, they thought, might pro- 
bably be attempted; and ſupplies of Men had been taken in 


from the Ships, and had been ſent thither from Boſton, a Town 


had proceeded fo far; of which his Lordſhi p made all theh = 
he 


upon the ſame Coaſt, of eminent Diſloyalty. So that, when 
the Lord Digby rerurn'd thither, he found a great Damp upon 
the ſpirit of the Governour, and a ſadneſs of mind, that he 
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he could to advertiſe the King; but his Letters muſt firſt be 
{ent to 7ork before they could come to Beverly ; and, when 
they were receiv'd, they contain'd {till ſomewhat of hope, 
* That he ſhould be able to reſtore him to his former Courage, 
*and confirm his Relolution : So that the King ſeemꝭd to deter 
any attempt, upon the hopes of the Earl of Holland's Metlage 
before mention d, and, in the end, he was coinpell'd to give 


over the deſign, all hope from the Governour growing de- 


ſperate; whether from his want of Courage, or want of Power 


to execute what he deſir'd, remains till uncertain. When 


Str ohn Hotham gave over further thoughts of it, be diſmiſled 
both the Lord Digby and Coll. Aſbburnham, whom he had 
likewile detain'd till then, as a Man of uſe in the execution of 


the deſign, with many profeſſions of Duty to the King; and 


as the concealing thoſe two Perſons, and afterwards releaſing 
them, immediately increaſed the jealouſy of the Parliament 
againſt him, fo it was the Principal Cau'e, afterwards, of the 
loſs of his Head. 

Tus King diſmiſſed the Train'd-bands, and return'd with 
his Court to Jorh, in ſo much leſs Credit than when he came 
from thence, as the entring into a War without Power, or 


Preparation to proſecute it, was like to proluce. The incon- 


venience was the greater, becauſe tac principal Perſons of 
Quality, of Court or Count: and the Otficers had the leſs 


_ reverence for the King's Conduct, by ſeeing ſuch an Action 


enter d upon with ſo little Reaſon, proſecuted fo perfuncto- 
rily: All which reproaches his Majeſty thought fitter to bear, 
than to diſcover the Motives of his Journey; which were 
then known to few, nor, to this day, have been publiſhed. 

Wurd the King return'd to Jork, exceedingly troubled ai 
the late March he had made, and all Men expreſſing great im- 
patience to be in Action, very many Perſons of Honour and 
Quality, having attended long at Court, believing they might 
be more uſeful ro his Majeſty's Service in their own Countries, 
in reſtraining the diſaffected from any Seditious Attempts, and 
diſpoſing the People in general to be conſtant in their Loyalty, 
an Accident fell out, that made ir abſolutely neceſſary for the 
King to declare the War, and to enter upon it, before he was in 


any degree ripe for Action; which was, that Portſmouth had os. Go- 


11 


declar'd for the King, and refuſed to ſubmit to the Parliament; ont. 


which had thereupon ſent an Army under the Command of — de 


Sr William Waller, to reduce it. The relating how this came % K ; 


to paſs, requires a large diſcourſe, and will adminiſter much 
variety, not without ſomewhat of pleaſure and wonder, from 


the temper and ſpirit ofthe Perſon who conducted that Action; 


if it can be ſaid to be conducted without any Conduct. 


We have remember d before, in the laſt Year, the diſcourſe 
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of the bringing up the Army to London to awe the Parliament, 
and the un{peakable diſhonour, and damage the King ſuſtain'd 
by that diſcourſe, how groundleſs ſocver it was; all which 
was imputed to Coll. Gering, who, by that mcans, grew into 
greatReputation with theParliament,asaMan fo irrecoverably 
loſt at Court, that he would joyn with them in the moſt de- 
ſperate deſigus; yet he carried himſelf with ſo great dexterity, 
that, within few Months, he wrought upon the King and 
Qucen ro belterc, that he ſo much repented that Fault, that 
he would redeem it by any Service; and to truſt him to that 
degree, that the Queen, once, refoly'd, when the Tumults 
drove their Majeſties fi-ft from London, for her ſecurity, to 

ut her ſelf into Port/mouth, which was under his Govern- 
ment; whillt his Majeſty betook himſelf to the Northern 
E which deſign was no ſooner over (if not before) than 

e, again, intimated fo much of it to the Lord Kimbolton, and 
that Party, that they took all the Truſt he had from Court, to 
proceed from the Confidence their Majeſties had of his Fa- 
ther's intereſt in him; whole Affection and Zeal to their Ser- 
vice was ever moſt indubitable : but aſſured themſelves, He 
was their own, cren againſt his own Father. So that he car- 


ricd the matter ſo, that, at the ſame time, he received zoool 


from the Queen (which ſke raited by the ſale of her Plate, 
and ſome jewels) to Fortify, and Victual, and Reinforce his 
Garriſon, againſt the time.it ſhould be neceſſary todeclare for 
the King; and a good ſupply from the Parliament, for the 
payment of the Garriſon, that it might be kept the better de- 
_ voted to Them, and to Their Service. All which he per- 
* form'd with that admirable diiſimulation, and rare confidence, 
that, when the Houſe of Commons was inform'd by a Mem- 
ber, whoſe Zeal and Affection to them was as much valued 


as any Man's, © Thatall his correſpondence in the County was 


te with the moſt Malignant Perſons; that of thoſe, many fre- 
quently reſorted to, and continued with him in the Garri- 
«on; that he was Fortifying, and raſing of Batteries towards 
ce the Land: And that, in his diſcourſe, eſpecially in the ſea- 


ce ſons of hi good Fellowſhip, he uſed to utter threats againſt 


*the Parliament, and ſharp cenſures of their Proceedings, and 
upon ſuch Informations (the Author whereof was well known 
to them, and of great Reputation; and liv'd fo near Portſmouth, 


that he could not be miſtaken, in the matter of fact) the 


Houſe {er t for him, molt thinking he would refuſe to come; 


Colonel Goring came, upon the Summons, with that undaunred- 


nels, that all clouds of diſtruſt immediately vaniſhed, infomuch 
as no Man preſum'd to whiſper the leaſt jealouſy of him; 


which he obſerving, came - to the Houſe of Commons, of 


which he was a Member; and having fate a day or two pa- 


tiently, 
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tiently, as if he expected ſome Charge, in the end he ſtood 
up, with a Countenance full of Modelty, aud yet not withour 
2 mixture of Anger (as he could help him{clf with all the 
inſinuations of doubt, or fear, or ſhame, or ſimplicity in his 
face, that might gain belief, to a greater degree than I ever 


law any Man; and could ſcem the molt confound: when he 


was beſt prepar'd, and the moſt out of Countenance when he 
was belt refoly'd, and to want words, and the habit of fpeak- 
ing, when they flow'd from no Man with greater power) and 
told them, © That he had bcen ſent for by them, upon ſome 
**intormation given againſt him, and that, though he belicv'd, 


*by their own particular inquiry, ſatisfaction; yet the dif- 
* courſes that had been uſed, and his being ſent for in that 
manner, had begor ſome Prejudice to him in his Reputation; 
*which if he could not preſerve, he ſhould be lets able to do 


Them Service; and therefore deſired, that he might have 


leave though very unskilful, and unfit to ſpeak, in ſo Wile 
*and [udicious an Aſſembly) to preſent to them the ſtate and 
e condition of that Place under his Command ; and then he 
*doubtcd not but to give them full ſatisfiction in thoſe par- 
*ticulars, which, poſſibly, had made ſome impreſſion in them 
eto his diſadvantage: That he was far from taking ir ill from 


te thoſe, who had given any information againſt him; for, 


* what he had done, and muſt do, inight give fome Umbrage 
te to well affected Perſons, who knew not the grounds and 
<* reaſons, that induced him fo to do; but that if any ſuch Per- 
* fon would, at any time, relort to him, he would clearly in- 
*form them of whatever Motives he had; and would be glad 
© of their Advice, and Aſſiſtance for the better doing thercot. 
Then he took notice of every particular that had been pub- 
lickly ſaid againſt him, or privately whiſper'd, and gave ſuch 
plauſible Anſwers to the whole, intermingling ſharp Taunts, 
and Scorns, to what had been faid of him, with pretty appli- 
cation of himſelf, and flattery to the Men that ſpake it: Con- 
cluding, © That they well knew, in what eſteem he ftood with 
* others: ſo that if, by his ill Carriage, he ſhould fortcir the 
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the Charge being fo ridiculous, they might have rcceiv'd, 


ce good opinion of that Houſe, upon which he only depended, | 


* and to whole Service he entirely devoted himſelf, he were 
* madder than his Friends took him to be, and muſt be as un- 
te pitied in any miſery, that could befall him, as his Enemies 
© would be glad to ſec him. With which, as innocently and 
unaffectedly utter d, as can be imagin'd, he gt ſo general an 
Applauſe from the whole Houle, that, not withou t lome little 
Apology for troubling him, © They deſir d hin: 231in to repair 
te to his Government, and ro finiſh thoſe Works, which were 
te neceſſary for the ſafety of the Place; and gratitied him with 


contenting 
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conſenting to all the Propoſitions, he made in the behalf of his 
Garriſon, and paid him a good Sum of Money for their Ar- 
rears; with which, and being privately aſſured (which was in- 
deed reſolv d on) that he ſhould be Lieutenant General of their 


_ Horſe in their new Army, when it ſhould be form'd, he de- 


parted again to Port{mouth; in the mean time, aſſuring his 
Majeſty by thoſe who were truſted between them, © That he 


te would be {pcedily in a Poſture to make any ſuch Declaration 


cc for his Service, as he ſhould be requir'd ; which he was forced 
to do ſooner than he was provided for it, though not ſooner 
than he had reaſon to expect. FI 

Watx the Levies for the Parliament Army were in good 
forwardnels, and that Lord had recciv'd his Commiſſhon for 
Lieutenant General of the Horle, he wrote .to the Lord 
Kimbolton, who was his moſt boſom Friend, and a Man very 


powerful, deſiring, That he might not be call'd to give his 


*attendance upon the Army, till it was ready to march; be- 
t caule there were fo many things to be done, and perfected, 
© for the ſafety of that important Place, that he was defirous to 
* be preſent Himſelf at the work as long as was poſſible. In 


the mean time, lie had given directions to his Agent in Lon- 


e don, ro prepare all things for his Equipage ; ſo that he would 


*be ready to appear, at any Rendezvous, upon a days warn- 
eing. Though the Earl of Eſſex did much defire his Com- 


pany, and aſſiſtance in the Council of War, and preparing the 


Articles, and forming the Diſcipline for the Army, he having 


been more lately verſed in the Order and Rule of Marches, 


and the Proviſions neceſſary, or convenient thereunto, than 
any Man then in thcir Service, and of greater Command than 
any Man but the General; yet the Lord Kimbolton prevail'd, 
that he might not be ſent for, till things were riper for Action. 
And, when that Lord did afterwards write to him, That it 
*was time he ſhould come away, he ſent ſuch new, and rea- 
ſonable excuſes, that they were not unſatisfied with his de- 
lay; till he had multiplied thoſe excuſes fo long, that they 
begun to ſuſpect; and they no ſooner inclined to ſuſpicion, 
but they met with abundant Arguments to cheriſh it. His be- 


haviour and courſe of Life was very notorious to all the Neigh- 


| bours, nor was he at all reſerw d in his Mirth, and publick 


Diſcourſes, to conceal his opinion of the Parliament, and 


their Proceedings. So that, at laſt, the Lord Kimbolton writ . 


plainly to him, © That he could no longer excuſe his abſence 
*from the Army, where he was much wanted; and that, if 


te he did not come to London by ſuch a ſhort day, as he named, 


*he found his Integrity would be doubted; and that many 
„things were laid to his Charge, of which he doubted not 
* his Innocence; and therefore conjured him, immediately, 

*to 


ee 
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e to be at Weſtminſter; it being now to be no longer defert'd, 


*or put off. He writ a jolly Letter to that Lord, © That, the 
ce truth was, his Council adviſed him, that the Parliament did 
* many things which were illegal; and that he might incur 
* much danger by obcying all their Orders ; that he had re- 
*ceived the Command of that Garriſon from the King; and 
*that he durſt not be abſent from it, without [is leave; And 


concluded with ſome good Counlel to the Lord. 
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Tu is Declaration of the Governour of a Place, which had 


the reputation of being the only Place of ſtrength in Englend, 
and ſituated upon the Sea, put them into many apprehentions; 
and they loſt no time in endeavouring to reduce it; but, upon 
the firſt underſtanding his Relolution, S' William Waller was 
{ent with a good part of the Army, fo to block it up, that 


neither Men, nor Proviſion, might be able to get in; an! 


{ome Ships were {ent from the Fleet, to prevent any relief by 
Sea: and theſe Adyertilements came to the King, atloon as 


| he return'd to Tork. 


Ii gave no ſmall Reputation to his Majeſty's Aﬀairs, when 
there was fo great a damp upon the ſpirits of Men, from the 
miſadventures at Beverly, that fo notable a Place as Portſ- 
mouth had declared for him, in the very beginning of the 
War; and that fo good an Officer as Goring, was return d to 
his Duty, and in the poſſeilion of the Town: and the King, 
who was not e e the matter, knowing well the Re- 


ſolution of the Colonel, made no doubt, but that he was 


very well ſupplied with all things, as he might well have 


been, to have given the Rebels work for three, or four Months, | 


at the leaſt. Whercupon, he forthwith publiſh'd a Declaration, 
that had been long ready, in which he recapitulated all the 
Inſolent, and Rebellions Actions the two Houſes had com- 
mitted againſt him: and declared them © To be guilty ; and 
ce forbid all his Subjects to yield any obedience to them: And, 
at the ſame time, publiſhed his Proclamation ; by which, he 
*Required all Mcn, who could bcar Arms, to repair to him 
eat Nottingham, by the 25h of Auguſt following; on which 
ce day, he would ſet up his Royal Standard there, which all 
* pood Subjects were obliged to attend. At the ſame time, he 
ſent the Marquis of Hertford to raile Forces in the Welt, or, 
at leaſt, to reſtrain thoſe parts (where His Intereſt, and Re- 


putation was greater than any Man's) within the limits of 


their Duty to the King, and from being corrupted, or pervert- 
ed by the Parliament; and with him went the Lord Seymour, 
his Brother; the Lord Pawler, Hopton, Stawel, Coventry, Berke- 
ly, Windham, and ſome other Gentlemen, of the prime Qua- 
2 and Intereſt in the Weſtern parts ; who were like to 
give as good examples in their Perſons, and co be follow d by 
a 
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as many Men, as any ſuch Number of Gentlemen in England, 
could be. And from this Party, enliven'd by the Power, and 
Reputation of the Marquis, the King was in hopes, that Portſ- 
mouth would be ſhortly relieved, and made the head Quartcr 
to a good Army. When all this was done, he did all that was 
poſſible to be done, without Money, to haſten his Levies of 
Horſe and Foot, and to prepare a li x Train of Artillery; that 
he might appear at Nottingham, at the day when the Standard 
was to be {et up, with ſuch a Body of Men, as might be, at 
the leaſt a competent Guard to his Perſon. 

_ Maxy were then of opinion, © That it had been more for 
* his Majeſty's Bencht and Service, if the Standard had been 
ce appointed to be {ct up at orb; and fo that the King had 
ce ſtay d there, without moving further South, until he could 
*have marched in the Head of an Army, and not to depend 
*upon gathering an Army up in his March. All the * 
Counties were, at preſent, moſt at his devotion; and ſo it 
*would be moſt caly to raiſe Men there: New-Caſtle was 
t the only Port in his obedience, and whither he had appoint- 
*ed his Supplies of Arms; and Ammunition to be ſent ; of 
e which he had fo preſent need, that all his Magazine, which 
* was brought in the Providence, was already diſtributed to 
*thole few Gentlemen, who had received Commiſſions, and 
te were molt like ſpecdily to raiſe their Regiments; and it would 
te be a very long, and might prove a very dangerous paſſage 
teto get the ſupplies, which were daily expected, to be brought 
ce with ſecurity from Neu-Caſlle, when the King ſhould be 
* advanced fo many days Journey beyond York, All which 
were very important Conſiderations, and ought to have pre- 
vailed ; but the King's inclinations to be nearer London, and 
the expectation he had of great effects from Portſmouth, and 
the Weſt, diſpoſed him to a willingneſs to prefer Nottingham; 
but that which determin'd the Point, was an apparent, and 
manifeſt avertion in the Tork-ſhire Gentlemen, whoſe affections 
were leaſt ſuſpected, that his Majeſty ſhould continue, and 
remain at Tork; Which, they ſaid, the People apprehended, 
ce would incvitably make that Country the Coe if the War: 
unskilfully imagining, that the War would be no where, but 
where the King's Army was; and therefore they facilitated all 
things, which might contribute to his remove from thence ; 
undertook, to provide Convoys for any Arms and Ammuni- 
tion from a ng - to haſten the Levies in their own 
Country; and to borrow the Aris of ſome of the Train d- 
bands, which was the beſt expedient, that could be found 
out, to Arm the King's Troops, and had it's reverſe in the 
murmurs it produced, and in leaving the beſt affected Men, 
by being dilarnr d, at the Mercy of their Enemies; who care» 
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fully kept their Weapons, that they might be ready to fight 
againſt the King. This cauſed the reſolution to be taken for 
Nottingham, without enough weighing the objections, which, 


upon the Entrance into great Actions, cannot be too much 
deliberated, though, inthe Execution, they were beſt ſhut out. 


And it quickly appear'd in thoſe very Men, who prevail'd 
moſt in that Council; for, when the time drew on, in which 


his Majeſty was to depart, and leave the Country, Then they 


remember'd, © That the Garriſon of Hull would be left as 
ce thorn in their ſides, where there were well form'd, and 
*active Troops, which might march over the Country with- 
* gut control, and come into Zork it ſelf without reſiſtance: 
ce That there were many diſaffected Perſons of Quality, and 
ee Intereſt in the Country, who, as ſoon as the King ſhould be 


gone, would appear amongſt their Neighbours, and find a 


e concurrence from them in their worſt deſigns; and that there 
teuere ſome places, ſome whole Corporations, fo notoriouſly 
« dilafteted, eſpecially in matters relating to the Church, 
te that they wanted only Conductors to carry chem into Re- 
ce bellion. 
Iurst, and the like reflections, made too late impreſſions 
upon them; and Now, too much, they magnihed this Man's 


power, whom before they contemn'd ; and doubred that Man's 


Affection, ofwhich they were before ſecure; and made a thou- 
{and Propoſitions to the King this day, whercof they rejected 


the greateſt part to morrow; and, as the day approached 


nearer for the King's departure, their apprehenſions and irre- 


{olutions increaſed. In the end, they were united in two Re- 


queſts to the King; that, He would commit the ſupreme 


Command of the Country, with reference to all Military Af- 


te fairs, to the Earl of Cumberland; and qualify him, with an 
te ample Commillion, to that purpole. The other, © Thar his 


« Majeſty would command Sr Thomas Glembham to remain 
e viththem, to govern and command {uch Forces, as the Earl 
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« of Cumberland (ould 6nd neceflary for their defence. And 


this Provition being made by the King, they obliged them- 


ſelves to concur in making any preparations, and forming any 


Forces the Earl ſiould require. His Majeſty, as willingly, gra- 


tified them in both their deli. The Earl of Cumberland was 


a Man of great Honour and Iutegity, who had all his Eſtate 


in that Country, and had lived molt amongſt them, with very 
much accepration, and affection from the Gentlemen, and the 
Common People: but he was not, in any degree, active, or 
of a Martial temper; and rather a Man more H hot to have 
any Enemies, than to oblige any to be firmly, and reſolutely 


his Friends, or to purſue his Intereſt: The great Fortune of 


the Family was divided, and the greater part of it carried my 
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by an Heir Female; and his Father had fo waſted the re- 
mainder, that the Earl could not live with that luſtre, nor 
draw ſo great a dependance upon him, as his Anceſtors had 
done. In a word, he was a Man of Honour, and Popular 
enough in Peace, but not endued with thoſe parts which were 
neceſſary for ſuch a Seaſon. S' Thomas Glemham was a Gentle- 
man of a noble Extraction, and a fair Fortune, though he had 


much impaired it; he had ſpent many years, in Armies, be- 


yond the Seas; and he had been an Officer of very good eſteem 
in the King's Armies, and of Courage, and Integrity unque- 
ſtionable; but he was not of ſo ſtirring and active a nature, as 
to be able to infuſe Fire enough into the Flegmatick conſti- 
tutions of that People, who did rather wiſh to be SpeQators of 
the War, than Parties in it; and believ'd, if they did not pro- 


voke the other Party, they might all live quietly together; 


until Sr John Hotham, by his excurſions, and depredations out 
of Hull, and their ſeditious Neighbours, by their Inſurrections, 
 awaken'd them out of that Pleaſant Dream. And then the 
_ greateſt part of the Gentry of that Populous Country, and very 
many of the Common People, did behave themſelves with 
ſignal Fidelity, and Courage in the King's Service: Of all 
_ which Particulars, which deſerve well to be remember'd, and 
tranſmitted to Poſterity, there will be occaſion to make men- 
tion, in the following Diſcourſe. 


Verl cannot leave York without the mention of one Par- 


ticular; which, in truth, is a lively Inſtance of the Spirit and 
Temper of that time, and was a {ad Preſage of all the misfor- 
tunes which follow'd. There were very few Gentlemen, or 
Men of any Quality, in that large County, who were actively 
or factiouſly diſaffected to his Majeſty; and of thoſe the Lord 


Fairſax, and his Son, Sr Thomas Fairfax, were the chief; who 


were govern'd by two or three, of inferiour Quality, more 
converſant with the People; who were as well known as 


They. All theſe were in the County, at their Houſes, within 
few miles of Tork; and the King refolved, at his going away, 


to have taken them all Priſoners, and to have put them in 


ſafe Cuſtody ; by which, it was very probable, thoſe miſchicfs, 


that ſhortly after broke out, might have been prevented. But 
the Gentlemen of the County, who were met rogether to con- 


ſult for their own ſecurity, hearing of this Deſign, beſought 


his Majeſty © Not to do it; alledging, © That he would, there- 

ws . them in a worſe condition, by an Act ſo ungraci- 
te ous, and unpopular; and that the diſaffected would be fo 
te far from being weaken d, that their Party would be increaſed 
te thereby; many really believing, that neither Father nor 
Son were tranſported with over- vehement inclinations to the 
Parliament; but would willingly ft ſtill, without being Active 


On 
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on either ſide; which no doubt, was a Policy, that man 
of thoſe, who wiſhed well, defired and intended to be ſafe 
by. And ſo his Majeſty left Jork, taking with him only two 
or three of inferior rank (whereof one Stapleton was one) who 
were known to have been very active in ſtirring the People 
to Sedition ; and yet upon * ſpecious pretences, ſome 
very good Men were perſwaded, within few days, to procure 
the Liberty and Enlargment even of thoſe from his Majeſty. 
So tickliſh were thoſe times, and ſo wary were all Men to 
adviſe, the King ſhould do any thing, which upon the ſtricteſt 


inquiſition, might ſcem to {werve from the ſtrict rule of the 
Law; believing, unreaſonably, that the ſofteſt and gentlieſt 


Remedies might be moſt wholciomely applied to thoſe rough, 
and violent Diſcaſes, 5 

Tus King came to Nottingham two or three days before 
the day he had appointed to ſet up the Standard; having 
taken Lincoln in his way, and drawn ſome Arms from the 


Train'd- bands of that Country with him to Nottingham; from 


whence, the next day, he went to take a view of his Horſe; 
whereof there were ſeveral Troops well arm'd, and under 
good Officers, to the number of {even or eight hundred Men; 
with which, being inform'd, © That there were ſome Regi- 
*ments of Foot marching towards Coventry, by the Earl of 
* Eſſex his Orders, he made haſte thither ; making little 
doubt, but that he ſhould be able to get thither bef s them, 
and fo to poſſeſs himſelf of rha. City; and he did gut thither 


the day before they came; but found, not only the Gates ſhut 


againſt him, but ſome of his Servants ſhot, and wounded from 


the Walls: Nor could all his Meſſages, and Summons pre- 
vail with the Mayor and Magiſtrates, before there was any 


Garriſon there, to ſuffer the King to enter into the City. So 
great an Intereſt, and Reputation the Parliament had gotren 


over the Affections of that People, whole hearts were alie- 


nated from any reverence to the Government. i 
Tu King could not remedy the Aﬀeront, but went that 
night to Stonely, the Houſe then of S* Thomas Lee; where he 


| was well receiv'd ; and, the next day, his Body of Horte, 


having a clear view, upon an open Campania, for hve or ſix 


miles together, of the Enemies ſmall Body of Foot, which 


conſiſted not of above twelve hundred Mer with one Troop 


of Horle, which Marched with them ove: cha: plain, retired 


before them, without giving them one Charge; wh.ch was 
imputed to the ill conduct of Wiimct, who Commanded ; and 


had a colder Courage, than many who were under him, and 


who were of opinion, that they might have calily defeated 
that Body of Foot: Which would have been a very ſeaſonable 
Victory; would have put Coventry unqueſtionably into the 

King's 
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King's hands, and ſent him with a good Omen to the ſerting 

up of his Standard. Whereas, that unhappy Retreat, which 

looked like a Defeat, and the Rebellious belief of Coven- 

try, made his Majeſty's return to Nottingham very Melancholy; 

whither he return'd the very day the Standard was appointed 

755 to be ſet up. - i 

The King'* ACCORDING tothe Proclamation, upon the twenty fifth 

Stands"? /* day of Auguſt, the Standard was erected, about fix of the 

ringham, Clock in the evening of a very ſtormy, and tempeſtuous day. 

=_ The King himſelf, with a ſmall train, rode to the top of the 
Cattle Hill, Varney the Knight-Marſhal, who was Standard 

Bearer, carrying the Standard, which was then erected, in 

that place, with little other Ceremony than the ſound of 

Drums, and Trumpets : Melancholy Men obſerv'd many ill 

Preſages about that time. There was not one Regiment of 

Foot yet brought thither, ſo that the Train'd-bands, which 

the Sheriff had drawn together, were all the ſtrength the King 

had for his Perſon, and the Guard of the Standard. There 

appear'd no Conflux of Men in obedience-to the Proclama- 

tion ; the Arms, and Ammunition were not yet come from 

Tork, and a General Sadneſs cover d the whole Town. The 

Standard was blown down, the ſame night it had been ſet up, 

by a very ſtrong and unruly wind, and could not be fixed again 

in a day or two, till the tempeſt was allayed. This was the 

Melancholy State of the King's Affairs, when the Standard 

was ſet up. | 3 
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